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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

I  HATS  tried  in  this  book  to  state  the  principles  of  economics  in 
such  form  that  they  shall  be  comprebenmble  to  an  educated  and 
intelligent  person  who  has  not  before  made  any  systematic  study 
ot  the  subject.  Though  designed  in  this  sense  for  b^inners,  the 
book  does  not  gloaa  over  difficulties  or  avoid  severe  reasoning.  No 
me  can  understand  economic  phenomena  oi  prepare  himself  to 
deal  with  economic  problems  who  is  unwilling  to  follow  truns  of 
reasoning  which  call  for  sustuned  attention.  I  have  done  my  best 
to  be  clear,  and  to  state  with  care  the  grounds  on  which  my  con- 
clusions rest,  as  well  aa  the  conclusions  themselves,  but  have  made 
no  vain  pretoise  of  simplifying  all  things. 

llie  Older  of  the  t<qncs  has  been  determined  moro  by  convenience 
for  expootion  than  by  any  strict  regard  for  system.  In  general,  a 
sabject  has  been  entered  on  only  when  the  mun  concluedons  relat- 
ing to  it  could  be  followed  to  the  end.  Yet  so  close  is  the  connec- 
tkm  between  the  different  parts  of  economics  that  it  has  been  neo- 
esary  sometimes  to  go  part  way  in  the  conrnderation  of  matters  tm 
whic^  the  final  word  had  to  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage.  Taxati<m 
has  oETered,  as  r^iards  its  place  in  the  arrangement,  perhaps  the 
greatest  difficulties.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with  economics  that 
some  conaderation  of  it  seemed  essential ;  whereas  public  finance  in 
the  stricter  sense,  whoee  problems  are  political  quite  as  much  as 
economic,  has  been  omitted.  Yet  a  suitable  place  for  taxation 
was  not  ea^  to  find.  I  concluded  finally  to  put  the  chapteis  <m  this 
nbject  at  the  very  ckse,  even  though  they  may  have  the  effect  of 
an  anti-climax  c(»ning  as  they  do  after  those  on  socialism. 

The  book  deals  chiefly  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  modem 
countries,  and  most  of  all  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Eco- 
nomic history  and  economic  development  are  not  conadered  in 
any  set  chapters,  bong  touched  only  as  they  haiq)en  to  illustrate 
me  or  another  of  the  problems  of  contemporary  society.  Some 
tofHca  to  which  economists  give  much  attentitHi  in  discussion 
*i*uw>g  themselves  receive  scant  attention  or  none  at  all.    I  have 
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omitted  entirely  the  usual  chapters  or  secticms  on  definition, 
methodology,  and  history  of  dogma;  and  have  eaid  little  on  such  a 
topic  as  the  subjective  theory  of  value,  which  in  my  judgment 
is  of  leas  service  for  expluning  the  phenomena  of  the  real  world 
than  is  supposed  by  its  votaries.  These  matters  and  others  of 
the  same  sort  are  best  left  to  the  professional  literature  of  the 
subject.  I  hope  this  book  is  not  undeserving  the  attention  of 
specialists;  but  it  is  meant  to  be  read  by  others  than  specialists. 

Though  not  written  on  the  usual  model  of  textbooks,  and  not 
planned  prhnarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students, 
the  book  will  prove  of  service,  I  hope,  in  institutions  which  oflEer 
substantial  courses  in  ec<Hioinics.  The  fact  that  it  is  addressed 
to  mature  persons,  not  to  the  immature,  should  be  an  argument 
in  favor  of  such  use  rather  than  agtunst  it.  Being  neither  an 
encyclopedic  treatise  nor  a  textbook  of  the  familiar  sort,  it  offers 
no  voluminous  footnotes  and  no  detailed  directions  for  collateral 
reading.  When  facts  and  figures  not  of  common  knowledge  have 
been  cited,  my  sources  of  information  have  been  stated.  At  the 
dose  of  each  of  the  eight  Books  into  which  the  whole  is  divided, 
I  have  given  suggestions  for  further  reading  and  study,  mention- 
ing the  really  important  books  and  papers. 

I  have  expressed  in  the  text,  as  occasion  arose,  my  obligations 
to  the  contemporary  thinkers  from  whom  I  have  derived  most 
stimulus.  For  great  aid  in  revising  the  manuscript  and  proof,  on 
matters  both  of  form  and  substance,  I  am  indebted  to  my  col- 
leagues Drs.  R.  F.  Foerster  and  E.  E.  Day  of  Harvard  University. 

F.  W.  TAUSSIG. 

Harvard  UHiniBarrr, 
March,  1911. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

Fob  the  present  edition  the  text  has  been  revised  thraout  and 
considerable  rearrangements  and  additions  have  been  made. 
Some  passages  have  been  transposed,  notably  certain  sectitms  in 
die  chiq)ter  on  Capital  m  Volume  I,  which  have  been  shifted  to 
the  chapters  on  Interest  m  Volume  II.  Various  passages  on  pro- 
posed monetary  reforms  which  had  been  distributed  under  dif- 
ferent heads  are  now  brought  together,  and  amplified  with  new 
matter,  in  a  separate  chapter  on  that  topic.  There  is  also  a  sep- 
arate chapter  on  Great  Fortunes,  containing  mainly  new  matter. 
In  Book  VI  (Labor  Problems)  an  introductory  chapter  on  Wages 
and  Uie  Wages  System  has  been  added.  On  the  other  hand  some 
sections  on  bimetallism  and  other  topics  of  lessening  importance 
have  been  omitted.  The  whole  of  the  chapter  in  Volume  II  on 
the  General  Property  tax  has  also  been  omitted. 

The  most  important  changes  are  those  necesatated  or  suggested 
by  the  events  of  the  Great  War.  The  treatment  of  the  banking 
efystem  of  Uie  United  States  has  been  entirely  rewritten  in  view 
of  the  great  and  rapid  changes  that  took  place  during  its  course. 
That  of  paper  money  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  an  account 
of  the  war  issues.  In  the  closing  Book  of  Volume  II,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  a  complete  reviaon  has  led  to  the  elimination 
(tf  some  details  no  longer  apponte. 

It  cannot  be  stud  that  the  experiences  of  recent  years  have  com- 
pelled any  serious  modification  of  the  expotdtion  of  economic 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  the  predictions  and  warnings  of 
the  economists  have  rather  been  confiimed.  But  the  war  led  to 
quite  extraordinary  phenomena,  which,  while  largely  illustrative 
<^  familiar  principles,  have  still  called  for  some  further  explana- 
tions. Within  the  limits  imposed  by  a  book  covering  so  wide  a 
range  of  topics,  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  out  tiie  economic 
lessons  ot  the  great  stn^gle. 

F.  W.  T. 
r,  1021. 
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inereasinK  returns.  Causes  of  the  tendency.  External  economics. 
Localiiation  of  industry;  labor  supply,  188  —  Sec.  3.  Internal 
economies,  if  continuing  indefinitely,  lead  to  monopoly,  190  —  Seo. 
4.  Poasibnity  of  seTeral  points  of  equtlibriiim.  Increasing  returns 
eommooly  cmds  slowly,  but  sometimes  fast,  191. 

CHAPTER   16 

UoHOPOLT  ViLOK 196-213 

Section  1.  Monopoly  affects  price  thru  limitatioo  at  supply. 
This  proposition  qualified  as  to  transactions  between  middlemen, 
especially  as  to  producer's  cajHtal,  19S  —  Sec.  2.  How  price  is  fixed 
if  a  monopolist  baa  a  fortuitous  supply;  how,  if  he  produces  his 
■uKdy  at  constant  cost.  Monopoly  profit.  Destruction  of  part  of 
the  supply  possible,  but  not  probable.  Diamond  mining  aa  illus- 
trating monopoly  price,  198  —  Sec.  3.  Monopoly  price  under 
increasing  returns.  Copyrighted  books  as  illustratioDB.  Monopoly 
price  under  diminishing  returns,  201  —  Sec.  4.  Possibility  of  Tail- 
ing prices  under  monopoly,  usually  disguised.  Copyrighted  boola; 
telephone  rates.  Converse  case  of  uniform  prices  under  monopoly, 
20*  —  Sec.  6.  "Dumjang"  explained  by  monopoly,  207  —  Sec.  8. 
Unqualified  monopolyrare;  various  limitations  and  qualifications, 
208  —  Sec.  7.  "Coroeis"  (of  a  season's  supply)  do  not  per  m  affect 
price  to  consumen,  but  affect  dealers  and  speculators.  Some  among 
the  consumers  may  be  affected  by  comera.  Successful  ooinen  rare, 
2ia 

CHAPTER  16 

JotmCovr  AMD  Joint  Deuaito 214-220 

Section  1.  Jrant  cost:  effect  of  increase  or  decrease  in  H^imnTnj, 
Influence  of  separable  items  of  expense.  "By-jvoduota."  Complex 
case  where  both  monopoly  and  Joint  cost  exist  Influsnoe  of  large 
plant,  214  —  Sec.  2.  Joint  demand.  The  constituent  most  limited 
In  sun>ly  feels  most  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  demand.  L«bor  in 
building  trades  as  an  illustration.  Joint  demand  usually  eauaea 
peculiarities  lees  enduring  than  those  arising  from  joint  oast,  218. 

■  OK  Book  II 330 
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BOOK  m 
MONEY  AND  THE  MECHANISM  OF  BZCHANGE 

CHAPTER   17  TOL.1 

The  Prbcioub  Metaia.    Coimaob 223-231 

Section  1.  The  precious  metals  tha  main  ooDBtitueols  of  the  oir- 
cuUting  medium,  223  —  Sec.  2.  Qualjtiee  tlutt  ban  caused  them 
to  be  sdect«d  (or  mooetAiy  use :  luster,  freedom  from  detwioration, 
limited  supply.  Their  value  and  monetAi;  use  now  net  largely  on 
coDvention,  224  —  Sec.  3.  Coinace  a  paUic|functioa.  Free  coinage; 
bullion  and  coin  interchangeable.  The  mint  price  of  gold,  226  — 
Sec.  4.  Plentifulnesi  of  money  is  in  ilvdf  4  matter  of  indifference, 
228. 

CHAPTER  18 

Tbx  Quantitt  of  Monet  Aim  Pbices 282-248 

Section  1.  The  value  of  money  it  invflcse  to  its  quantity,  232  — 
Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  this  principle.  Flow,  or  rapidity  of  circu- 
lation, of  money  and  goods,  235  —  Sec.  3.  Divrasion  of  precious 
metals  from  monetaiy  use  thru  consumption  in  the  arts.  Effects 
of  rise  and  fall  in  prices;  changes  in  industrial  demand.  Tendenciy 
to  sharper  aeperation  of  monetaiy  and  industrial  use,  239  —  See.  4. 
Direraion  of  specie  from  the  monetaiy  supply  of  Western  oountfies 
by  its  flow  to  the  East,  242  —  Sec  fi.  An  increase  in  tine  sup^dy  of 
money  doee  not  (»dinarily  affect  people's  ways  of  using  it,  but  maj 
do  so  when  barter  is  in  proceaa  of  being  superseded  by  money  ex- 
change as  was  the  case  in  the  sixteenth  century,  244  —  Seo.  6.  The 
conclusions  of  this  cbapt«r,  tho  simple  and  provisional,  hold  good 
in  eesentials  for  more  complicated  conditions,  247. 

CHAPTER  19 
The  Com  or  ^bcib  in  BxtJLTiaif  to  m  Talitb  .        .  249-260 

Section  1.  The  determination  of  the  value  of  tlie  precious  metals 
by  their  mniynnl  cost  is  impeded  by  (1)  their  durability;  [2)  their 
irregular  and  aleatoiy  production;  (3)  the  unexpected  occurrence 
of  new  sourcee  of  supply,  249  —  Seo.  2.  Illustrations  from  history. 
The  Amerioan  specie  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  price  revolu- 
tion (rf  166O-16G0,  2^  — Sec.  8.  The  Australian  and  CaUfomia 
gold  discoveries  (tf  1860,  and  tbeir  comparatively  slight  effect  va 
pricM,  2SS  —  Sec.  4.  The  increase  of  gold  supply  since  1890,  and 
its  effeet  on  pticte,  267  —  Sec.  6.  For  conaideiable  periods,  the 
value  of  gold  det^mince  what  shall  be  the  marginal  source  of  sup- 
ply; K  is  not  the  marginal  source  of  supply  which  det«rminEe  its 
value,  269. 
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CHAPTEB  20  tol.i 

Khvulusm 261-269 

Section  1.  Both  meUla  long  used  aide  by  side.  The  fully  devel- 
ofied  double  et&ndard  illustnted,  261  —  Sec.  2.  Mint  ratio  and 
nutrket  ratio;  overvalued  and  underralued  metaL  Tendency  of  the 
overvalued  metal  to  dijiplace  the  undervaltied,  illustntod  by  the 
experience  of  the  United  Stat«e,  262  —  Sec.  3.  "Gresham's  Law," 
265  —  Sec.  4.  Subudiary  coin  and  its  proper  regulation,  287. 

CHAPTER  21 
Bmxzujmi,  oontHitutl.    The  DnpLAGKunr  of  Silveb    .  270-284 

Section  1.  The  double  standard  in  France,  and  elaeiriiere,  until 
recent  times.  Its  tendency  to  keep  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
mlver  stable.  This  effect  produced  by  French  bimctalliBm,  1825-73, 
270  —  Sec.  2.  New  situation  after  1870.  Free  coinage  of  silver 
ceased  in  1873.  Thereafter,  gold  the  standard  in  France  and  the 
Latin  Union,  273  —  Sec.  3.  The  United  States;  acts  of  1873, 1S7S, 
1890,  and  1803.  Silver  dollan  and  silver  certificates,  276  —  Sec.  4. 
Cessation  of  &e«  coinage  in  British  India  in  1803.  Decline  in  the 
price  <rf  silver,  278  —  Sec.  6.  Would  univeraal  bimetanism  conduce 
to  a  stable  ratio  between  gold  and  silver?  281  —  Sec.  6.  Would 
tuttveisal  bimetallism  conduce  to  stable  pricesT  283. 

CHAPTER  22 

CHANOia  IN  Prices 286-303 

Section  1.  Changes  in  prices  measured  by  index  numbers.  The 
simple  arithmetical  mean.  IlluBtration  from  prices  in  the  United 
States,  1013-18,  285— 'Sec.  2.  Weighted  index  numbers.  Medians. 
Illustration  from  prioee  in  the  United  States,  1890-1006,  288— 
Sec.  3.  EtTects  <A  citangee  in  prices  on  creditors  and  debtors,  293 — 
Sec  4.  Peculiar  problem  where  the  movement  of  prices  ia  different 
fraa  that  of  money  incomes,  204  —  Sec.  5.  Rising  prices  seem  to 
caun  inosperity,  falling  pricea  adversity.  This  is  due  to  the  slower 
advaaee  of  moaej  wages,  and  the  coneequent  g^ns  or  losses  of 
employna  o(  labor,  207  —  Beo.  6.  Change  in  prices  are  accom- 
panied by  changta  in  the  rate  of  interest.  The  parallel  movement 
due,  not  to  a&y  oonocious  adjustment,  but  in  part  to  the  effects  on 
business  profits,  in  pact  to  the  general  causes  of  oscillations  in 
prices,  301. 

CHAPTER  23 

OovCBNMXJiT  Papzb  Monxt 304-324 

Section  1.  Inconvertible  paper,  or  fiat  money,  dependent  on  an 
established  habit  of  using  paper  money.   Its  value  depends  on  ita 
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qiuntit7,  i«m6ed  it  ciicul&t«e  beely.  Fosmble  failure  to  cuculate 
freely;  pceoible  oollapae  fiom  extreme  overioBue,  3M  —  Sec  2. 
Paper  drives  out  specie.  Depreciation  from  oreriSBue.  The  specie 
premium  does  not  measure  real  depreciatioa  with  accuracy.  Pra»- 
pect  of  redemption  nBccta  specie  premium,  308  —  Sec.  3.  IDuatr»< 
lion  from  United  States  experience  in  1862-79, 312  —  Sec.  4.  Over- 
isue  rarely  avoided.  On  wbat  tenns  resumption  of  specie  pay 
menta  sliould  be  undertaken  after  a  period  of  de[»«ciation,  3H  — 
Sec  5.  ConTertiblergoveniment'paper.  United  States  oertifieatea 
of  deposit.  United  States  notes,  or  greenbacks,  317  —  Sec.  6.  Un- 
exampled teeort  to  paper  money  by  European  countries  during  the 
war  of  1914-18.  Great  rise  of  prices  in  the  United  Stat^  also,  not- 
intbatanding  sdherence  to  the  gold  BtandMtl,  319. 

CHAPTER  24 

BaNXUIO   AMD  THE   MeDIHU   OF   EXCBAMGB  .... 

Seotion  1.  Two  functions  of  banks:  in  relation  to  investment 
and  to  the  ciiculatini  medium.  The  investment  operations,  325  — 
Sec.  2.  Bank  notes,  payable  on  demand.  The  safer  tiiey  are,  the 
len  likely  to  be  presented  for  payment.  They  tend  to  displace 
specie.  Effect  of  prohibition  on  small  denominations,  327  —  Sec. 
8.  Deposits  may  arise  thru  cash  placed  in  a  banker's  custody;  but 
may  be  created.  The  mode  of  creating  and  maintaining  deposits, 
in  connection  with  loans.  The  check  is  tlie  deposit  in  act  of  use, 
330  —  Sec.  4.  The  offsetting  of  checks,  chiefly  thru  clearing  houses. 
Great  development  of  clearing  houses,  334  —  Sec.  6.  Deposits  as  a 
circulating  nvedium,  337  —  Sec.  6.  Effects  of  deposit  banking  on 
the  circulation  of  money;  on  that  of  bank  notes,  338. 

CHAPTER  26 

BAKxnta  Opebationb ,l       343-363 

Section  1.  Cash  in  bank's  vaults  tends  to  be  reduced  to  tjie 
niinimiim.  The  Other  resources  should  be  of  a  liquid  sort.  Dis- 
count of  commercial  paper,  loans  on  collateral  securities,  "outside 
paper."  Growing  tendeikcy  to  combine  these  operattons  with  in- 
vestment operations,  342  —  Sec.  2.  Relation  of  the  rate  of  di»- 
count  (interest)  to  the  quantity  of  cash  beld  by  banks.  Greater 
fiuctua^ona  on  demand  loans;  their  connection  with  speculation, 
346  —  Sec.  3.  Qualities  of  a  successful  banker;  importance  of  good 
will  for  the  profits  of  banking,  SSO  —  Sec.  4,  Banks  do  not  create 
capital,  but  affect  the  direction  in  which  investment  shall  be  made, 
and  exercise  a  selective  influence  among  business  men.  Their  social 
utility  stands  and  falls  with  the  utility  of  the  system  of  priv&le 
property,  361. 
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CHAPTER  26  To^r 

^inKiuna>  BAMKiNa  Btsteiib 854-370 

Section  1.  Need  of  regul&ting  isBUe  of  bank  notes.  Centnlualion 
of  ivue  in  Europe,  354  —  Sec.  2.  The  Bank  of  France  the  simpleit 
case.  Ita  semi-private  organization;  monopoly  of  note  iaeue;  great 
Btock  of  specie;  advantages  and  disodvantageB,  356  —  Sec.  3.  The 
Bank  of  England  under  the  act  of  1844.  Issue  and  Banking  depart- 
ments. Relation  to  other  banks  of  deposit;  large  cash  holdingi. 
I^Dcedure  in  times  of  crises,  3S0  —  Sec.  4.  The  Reiehsbank  of 
Germany.  Conditions  of  note  issue.  Relation  to  other  banks,  304 

—  Sec.  5.  I>i)ring  1914-19  oil  three  banks  were  made  to  serve  war 
purposes.  Gold  driven  out  of  circulation  in  all  three  countries,  367 

—  Sec.  6.  Increased  use  of  paper  money  for  small  transactions,  369. 

CHAPTER  27 
Tot  BANTOia  Stbtem  or  the  United  Statxb  371-387 

Section  1.  The  old  national  bank  system;  not«  issue  secured  by 
bonds,  371  —  Sec  2.  Regulation  of  deposits;  requirements  as  to 
reserves  under  tbe  old  system.  Its  merits  and  defects,  373  —  See.  3. 
The  Federal  Reserve  q^stem.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  375  —  Sec.  4.  The  new  system  of  note 
issue;  tbe  large  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  377  —  Sec.  5. 
The  reserve  requirements:  a  consolidated  strong  reserve  sought, 
S79  —  Sec.  fl.  The  operations  of  the  system  during  the  war  yean 
1914-18;  rapid  attainment  of  a  position  of  command,  381  —  Sec.  7. 
Should  special  [ootcction  be  given  holdeia  of  bank  notes?  383. 

CHAVVER  28 


Section  1.  Two  phases  of  crises:  industrial  depression  and  Gnan- 
cial  collapse.  Periodicity  of  crises  exaggerated,  but  regularity  of 
iGCunence  unmistakable.  General  features,  3SS  —  See.  2.  Indus- 
trial depression  due  to  maladjustment  in  the  division  of  labor,  and 
especially  in  the  making  of  new  capital  Railways:  iron  and  steel 
innduction,  391 — Sec.  3.  The  psychological  factor;  thecontagicm 
of  business  optimism  and  depression.  The  part  play>ed  by  me> 
chants  and  retail  dealers,  393  —  Sec.  4.  During  the  period  of  de- 
pression, the  machinery  of  production  and  exchange  ia  out  of 
gear.  The  cause  and  sequence  of  revival,  394  —  Sec.  G.  Malad< 
justment  in  investment;  making  of  new  capital  beyond  the  limits 
set  by  available  saving    Infiuence  of  corporate  securities,  397. 

CHAPTER  29 

FnincLU.  Panics 401-414 

Section  1.  Panics  as  to  bumnees  men.  Interlacing  debts  and 
credits,  and  possibility  of  general  collapse.    Demand  foi    ao- 
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commodAtion  in  tim»  of  criaee,  401  —  See.  2.  FoBition  of  the 
banks:  demands  for  loans  and  for  cash.  Need  of  a  bold  policy.  Aid 
which  a  central  bank  can  give,  402  —  Sec.  3.  Peculiar  dangen  in 
the  United  States,  from  tiie  wide  diffusion  of  depoeit  banking. 
Clearing-house  action  when  an  individual  bank  is  threatened. 
Difficulties  when  all  the  banks  are  threatened,  405  —  Sec.  4.  For- 
mer  devices  for  dealing  with  panics,  thru  combined  actios  and 
clearing-house  certificates,  inadequate  in  the  United  States.  Sever- 
ity  of  the  panics  of  1873,  1893,  1907.  The  Federal  Reserve  system 
deigned  as  a  remedy,  407  —  Sec.  5.  Industrial  evils  of  crises  hard 
to  remedy.  In  the  main,  inevitable  concomitants  of  private  indus- 
try, 411. 

CHAPTER  30 

Tbb  TteoBT  OF  Pbicbs  Omce  More 41G 

Section  1.  Credit  ordinarily  does  not  supplant  money,  but  post- 
pones its  use.  For  short  periods,  extension  of  credit  may  influence 
prices,  416  —  Sec.  2.  Credit  in  the  form  of  negotiable  pt^r, 
especially  bank  notes,  may  be  a  complete  substitute  for  money. 
Credit  thru  offsetting  of  transactions  completely  supplants  money. 
The  clearing  house  does  this  on  a  great  scale,  416  —  Sec.  3.  Prices 
depend  on  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  money  —  not  only  specie, 
but  paper  money,  credit,  bank  notes,  deposits.  Peculiar  problem 
as  to  bank  money,  especially  deposits:  interdependence  of  the 
volume  of  purchasing  power  and  the  volume  of  transactions,  419  — 
Sec.  4.  How  the  volume  of  deposits  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
specie;  from  (a)  direct  necessity,  (b)  binding  custom,  (c)  legal 
requirement,  421  —  Sec.  5.  (d)  Interaction  of  deposits,  notes, 
specie,  424  —  Sec.  6.  (e)  The  t«inper  of  the  business  communis, 
427  —  Sec.  7.  Influence  of  foreign  trade.  Prices  in  credit^uaing 
and  deposit-using  countries  affected  by  prices  in  other  countries,  429 

—  Sec.  S.  niuBtration  of  the  fneceding  principles,  from  analysis 
of  the  way  in  which  an  increase  of  gold  supply  affects  prices,  430 

—  See.  d.   In  what  sense  the  term  "money"  is  best  used,  432. 


CHAPTER  31 

pROPoauA  FOB  MoNXTABT  REtoim 434-441 

Section  1.  The  multiple  standard  imprscticaUe,  434  —  Sec.  2. 
The  plan  of  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  as  prices  rise  and 
fall.  Improbability  of  the  needed  persistence,  436  —  Sec.  3.  The 
stabilised  dollar;  similiar  difficulties,  437  —  Sec.  4.  The  simple 
gold  standard  supplies  the  beet  available  system,  440. 

8  ON  Book  III 442-443 
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BOOK  IV 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

CHAPTER  32  tol.i 

Tarn  FoKKOK  E^jbaxsm 447-466 

Section  1.  Ttie  "foreign  exchanges,"  bawd  on  the  vaiying  coin- 
Bge  Bysteme  of  the  different  conntriee.  How  bills  of  exchange  settle 
pa^DKnta  without  the  movement  of  specie,  447  —  Sec.  2.  The  par 
d  exchange,  and  premiuni  and  discount  of  exchange;  illustrated  bf 
Bteiling  exchange  in  New  York,  449  —  Sec.  3.  Bankers  as  middle- 
tneo  in  foreign  exchange.  Fluctuations  in  rates,  due  to  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  4fil  —  Sec.  4.  Dealing  between  a  series  of  counties 
illustrated  by  tranaactione  between  the  United  States,  En^ond, 
ondBraiil.  The  wide  use  of  sterling  billa  for  trade  between  all  parts 
of  the  world,  454  —  Sec.  S.  In  what  manner  prices  are  influenced: 
in  the  long  run,  by  the  flow  of  specie;  for  shorter  periods,  by  the 
rates  of  discount.  Various  complicating  factors,  4S7  —  Sec.  6. 
Foreign  exchange  between  gold-atandard  and  BilTer-etandard  oouO' 
tries.  The  case  of  British  India  until  1803,  461  —Sec.  7.  Foreign 
exchange  when  there  is  depreciated  paper.  Dislocated  exchanges 
and  their  disturbing  efFects.  Relation  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports, general  [vices,  and  specie  premium,  4^ 

CHAPTER  33 

IteBiLUHBorlxmiunoKUjPATVKKTB  ....  4^-478 
Section  1.  OUier  items  than  merchandlBe  exports  and  Imports. 
TiMrfing  and  borrowing  and  their  effeota  on  imports  and  exports. 
International  dealinp  in  securities,  467  —  Sec.  2.  Expenses  of 
InielerB  and  non-tnmlents.  Remittances  from  the  Unites  States 
by  immigrants.  Freight  chargea,  471  —  Sec.  3.  Position  of  a 
country  that  mines  specie,  473  —  Sec.  4.  Hlustration  from  the 
international  trade  of  the  United  States,  1790-1906,  474  —Sec. 
E.  The  notion  of  a  favoraUe  and  unfaToiable  balance  of  trade. 
Usual  attitude  of  the  business  community.  In  the  main,  an  excen 
d  imports  or  of  exports  ia  no  indication  oF  loss  or  gain;  least  of  all, 
in  the  bade  between  one  country  and  any  other  country,  47S. 

CHAPTER  34 

I^THnoBTOFlHTKUunoiULTRADB,   Wet  Pabfeouub  Goom  ARB 

EzroBTKD  OB  Ihportxd  479-492 

Section  1.  Some  familiar  facts:  money  incomes  aikd  jmces  differ 
b  iMeTent  conntri«;  but  prices  of  goods  entering  into  interaationW 
trade  tend  to  be  the  same.    Money  wages  not  necessarily  tow  in 
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exporting oountikfl,  479  -~Sm.  2.  A  oountijr  exports  Uioae  Uunp 
ID  which  ita  labor  is  relatively  effective  —  in  which  it  baa  a  cwmpar- 
ative  advantage,  llluatntioas  from  ooimtriee  of  high  wages  and  of 
low  wagea,  481  —  Sec.  3.  Specially  low  wages  of  a  particular  class 
of  bboren  operate  as  a  comparative  advantage.  General  low 
wages  do  not  affect  iDtematioiial  trade  or  enable  universal  under- 
selling, 4S4  —  Sec.  4.  A  country  may  export  things  for  which  its 
labor  is  [ooductive,  if  its  labor  is  even  more  productive  for  other 
things.  But  international  trade  rests  largely  on  absolute  differ- 
ences, 487  —  Sec.  6.  Tbe  gain  from  differences  ia  comparative  cost 
is  dependent  on  immobility  of  bbor  between  countriee,4S9^—  Sec  6. 
A  country  may  import  port  of  the  supply  of  a  given  commodity, 
produce  a  part  at  home.  Differeoce  between  extractive  and  maou- 
facturing  induotries  in  this  regard,  490. 

CHAPTER  36 

Thb  TtaBOXT  OF  iMTBHNATToifAi.  Trase,  oonHnutd.    Wkbbxis  thb 

Qtm  CoHsiBTB 49!NI06 

Section  1.  Diffenoce  between  exchange  within  a  country  and 
international  exchange.  Varying  rates  of  wages  in  different  coua- 
tiies  show  varying  gain  from  the  exchanges  between  them,  493  — 
Sec  2.  An  illustrative  case,  En^and  and  Italy.  Demand  and 
utility  determine  relative  wages  and  prices.  Stow  and  obscured 
operation  of  this  cause,  thru  the  influence  of  the  specie  supply  on 
prices,  494  —  Sec.  3-  Effects  of  changes  in  international  demand; 
(^  new  articles  (^  export;  of  payments  other  than  for  merchandise, 
497  —  Sec.  4.  Difficulty  of  following  these  causes  in  detail,  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  the  United  SUt«s  since  1873,  498  —  Sec.  5. 
Money  incomes,  not  prices,  important  in  determining  the  gain 
from  international  trade,  SOO  —  Sec.  6.  Two  causes  act  on  the  gain: 
the  play  of  international  demand  and  the  effectiveness  of  labor  in 
producing  exported  goods.  The  last  cause  settles  the  general  rate 
of  money  wages,  502  —  Sec.  7.  High  money  wages  and  other  in- 
comes  do  not  necessarily  bring  high  domestic  prices.  Illustration 
from  the  United  States,  W3. 

CHAPTER  30 
pBOTBcnON  AMD  Fbeb  Te&db.    Tbe  Case  fob  Fbxi  Trade 

Section  1.  The  main  argument  for  free  trade  ia  simple.  Persist- 
ence of  mercantilist  notions,  S07  —  Sec.  2.  Some  popular  argu- 
ments fer  protection:  creating  a  home  market;  the  tnickfarm  case; 
creating  employment,  609  —  Sec,  3.  The  effect  of  protection  on 
wages.  Qeneral  wages  lowered,  tbo  some  particular  wages  possibly 
kept  up,  G12  —  Sec.  4.  The  principle  of  equalising  cost  of  pioduo- 
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ttoo,  616  —  Sec.  5.  Effecta  of  duties  on  prioea  uhI  on  oonmmen.  A 
national  loss  only  if  domestio  producta  are  aubatitutod  tor  those 
imported.  Monopoly  may  bring  special  gain  to  domestic  capitaliata, 
but  brings  no  national  loaa.  Labor  monopoly  may  bring  special 
gains  to  particular  laborers,  £17. 

CHAPTER  37 

pBOTBmoM  AMD  Fbbb  Tradb,  amiimiad.    Soia  AaavUMsm  Km 

PsoncnoM £28-044 

Section  1.  Protective  dutiea,  by  their  eSects  on  general  money 
incomes,  may  bring  more  advantageous  tenna  of  international 
exchange,  S23  —  Sec.  2.  Protection  to  young  industries.  Appli- 
cable in  the  main  to  manufactures  only.  DifBculty  of  gauging  its 
success  in  specific  cases,  526  —  Sec.  3.  Political  considerations 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  shipping  subsidies,  529  —  Sec.  4,  Social 
consideratione  may  tell  against  manufactures,  but  not  rkeoesBarily 
■o.  The  controversy  in  Germany;  Agrarataat  «.  Induatriestaat. 
The  argument  as  to  the  failure  of  food  supplies,  633  —  See.  6. 
Peculiar  dependence  of  England  on  international  trade  and  on 
exports.  Possibility  of  strengtheiUDg  her  poeitioQ  as  exporter  by 
agreements  with  colonists  and  by  threata  of  tetaliatkmi  535  —  Sec 
6.  Growth  of  protection  during  the  last  fifty  yean,  637  —  Sec.  7. 
Eeonomic  effects  of  protection  in  the  United  States;  impossible 
to  meaaure  accurately,  but  certainly  exaggerated  in  popular  dis- 
euBsion,  538  —  Sec.  8.  Cooditiona  under  which  manufactuies 
would  maintain  themaelvee  without  protection.  Effect  of  machin- 
ery in  connection  with  comparative  costs,  540  —  Sec.  9.  Couolud- 
iog  remarks  on  the  working  of  protection  in  the  United  States,  648. 

I  ON  Boos  IV       .       . 644-H5 
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Wjcalth  and  Labor 

Section  I,  Hie  mibject  matter  of  economics,  3  — Sec,  2.  Wealth;  free 
goods ;  eooikomia  goods.  Wealth  and  welfare,  6  —  Sec  3.  Ooods  may 
become  economic  thru  mere  scarcity;  but  commonly  do  so  because 
of  the  extftion  of  labor,  7  —  Sec.  4.  Activity  may  be  irksome  or  pleas- 
unble.  Labor  usually  is  continuous,  monotonous,  iricsome,  8  —  Bee.  S. 
Some  sorts  of  labor  always  pleasurable,  10  —  Sec.  0.  The  iritaomenev 
of  moat  labor  to  be  lessuted  bv  better  genmal  opinion,  and  by  greater 
kuure  thru  shorter  hours,  12. 

(  1.  To  define  with  accuracy  the  scope  and  contents  of  eco- 
nomics is  not  of  importance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  study. 
The  precise  demarcation  of  its  subject  matter,  and  its  reUtion 
to  otlier  branches  of  knowledge,  can  be  understood  only  when 
something  is  kndwn  of  its  main  concludons.  It  suffices  at  the 
outset  to  indicate  by  an  example  what  ia  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems dealt  with.  A  good  example  is  found  in  the  economic 
position  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  articles  of  use  —  water. 

In  a  thinly  settled  community,  where  springs  and  streama 
are  abimdant,  water  is  free  to  all.  No  question  can  arise  as 
to  its  ownership  or  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  conununity  should 
deal  with  it.  Every  one  is  fortunate  in  having  an  unlimited 
supply.  No  one  can  gain  advant^e  by  taking  possession  of. 
part  of  it,  or  devoting  labor  to  procuring  it 

Water  under  such  conditions  is  sud  to  be  a  "free"  good,  not 
an  "economic"  good.  It  is  not  an  economic  good,  in  the  sense 
that  DO  economic  problems  arise  r^arding  it.  Every  one  has 
iH  he  wants,  and  thereby  is  prospered;  what  more  is  there  t4 
sayT 

A  stage  may  come  very  early  when  some  labor  will  be  given 

to  making  the  water  conveniently  avulable,   and  when  it  will 

be  no  longer  strictly  a  free  good;  and  when  yet  no  economic 

questions  of  any  complexity  arise.     The  individual  may  dig 
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a  well,  or  pipe  the  water  from  a  spring  or  stream  to  his  dwelling. 
The  very  first  economic  problem,  that  whidi  may  even  be  oon- 
^dered  the  fundamental  problem,  then  emerges:  How  much 
effort  is  it  worth  while  to  ^ve  to  the  supply  of  this  conveoience? 
But  the  problem  remuns  a  very  simple  one,  so  long  as  the  in- 
dividual exerts  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  wants  only.  There 
is  no  dealing  with  others,  no  sale,  do  question  of  price.  If  men 
were  to  woHc  solely  for  the  satisfactioQ  of  their  own  wants  the 
difficult  economic  questions  would  not  arise  at  alL 

A  more  complex  stage  is  reached  when  water  is  brought  in  by 
some  individuals  and  sold  to  others.  In  oriental  towns  the 
water  carrier,  with  his  runlet  or  skin,  is  still  a  familiar  figure. 
In  our  own  cities  private  individuals  sometimes  sell  carboys  of 
^ring  water  or  distilled  water.  Here  questions  of  sale  and  price 
arise.  What  setties  the  terms  on  which  water  is  sold?  What 
settles  the  earnings  of  those  who  supply  itP  Are  they  in  a  posi- 
tion of  advantage  or  aoti    Hoe  are  matters  less  ample. 

Still  another  stage  (not  necessarily  a  later  stage)  is  reached 
when  conmion  action  b  taken  to  procure  the  water.  Here  the 
problem  may  remain  comparatively  simple,  or  it  may  become 
one  of  the  troublesome  problems  of  modem  communities.  The 
traveler  in  Italy  sees  the  village  fountun,  supplied  by  its  aque- 
duct; even  in  larger  towns,  through  some  parts  of  Europe,  the 
public  fountun  has  remained  until  very  recently  the  diief  source 
of  supply.  The  water  is  no  longer  strictiy  a  "free"  good,  ^nce 
effort  and  expense  were  required  to  bring  it  where  wanted.  But 
the  effort  was  made  long  ago,  does  not  need  to  be  renewed  (there 
are  no  eqienses  of  upkeep),  and  there  is  so  much  water  that  it 
can  be  used  without  restriction  or  regulation.  In  the  modem 
ci^,  however,  the  case  has  become  different  There  are  great 
reservoirs,  elaborate  pumping  stations,  mains  and  pipes.  Water 
b  supplied  abundantly  and  conveniently  to  every  household. 
There  is  not  only  a  vast  initial  outlay  for  the  plant,  but  a  con- 
tinuing cost  of  upkeep.  The  questions  arise,  Who  shall  make 
the  outlay  and  manage  the  supply?  Shall  there  be  public  or 
{ffivate  ownnAJD?    And,  whether  under  public  or  private  owner- 
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ship,  what  are  to  be  the  conditions  of  sale?  Conceivably  the 
water,  if  under  public  management,  may  still  be  supplied  gra- 
tuitously to  all,  as  it  is  at  the  village  fountain ;  or  payment  may 
be  required  of  the  users.  The  questions  of  profit  arise,  of  sound 
public  policy,  of  possible  monopoly  gains,  of  conflict  betweea 
finandal  and  hygienic  considerations.  The  really  o>mpleK  problem 
of  economics  arise  full-fledged. 

§  2.  To  designate  these  different  sorts  of  conditions,  some 
quad-technical  terms  are  often  used:  "free  goods,"  "economic 
goods,"  "public  goods,"  "wealth," 

What  are  free  goods  and  what  are  economic  goods  has  just 
been  indicated.  Fresh  atr,  climate,  sunshine,  are  the  obvious 
cases  of  free  goods;  so  is  water  under  the  nmplest  conditions, 
or  standing  timber  in  a  thinly  settled  and  well-wooded  country. 

Sctuxnty  is  the  eumaik  of  an  economic  good  —  scarcity, 
that  is,  relatively  to  the  demand.  Water  becomes  an  economic 
good  when  effort  is  needed  to  obtain  it  in  the  quantity  desired, 
at  the  place  of  use.  Conceivably  fresh  lur  will  become  in  the 
future,  for  considerable  numbers  of  mankind,  an  economic  good. 
It  b  90  already  wben  many  persona  are  gathered  in  a  large  room 
or  halL  Fans,  conduits,  engines,  are  installed;  it  becomes  a 
quesdon  how  the  needful  efforts  shall  be  best  directed,  who  shall 
bear  the  expense.  With  the  concentration  of  population  in 
great  cities,  and  the  multiplication  of  agencies  that  pollute  the 
air  in  them,  it  is  possible  that  daborate  means  will  have  to  be 
taken  for  keeping  it  healthful.  Then  the  some  complex  problems 
will  present  themselves  as  in  the  case  of  water ;  all  resting  on  the 
relative  scarcity  of  the  thing  in  question. 

"Public  goods"  are  economic  goods  supplied  gratuitously  to 
individuals,  yet  involving  effort  and  consequent  expense  to  some 
one.  Tho  free  to  the  users,  they  are  not  free  goods.  Such  is 
water  at  the  public  fountain;  such  are  public  education,  parks, 
museums,  free  concerts,  bridges,  and  highways.  What  goods 
shall  be  puUic,  and  by  whom  the  expense  of  providing  them 
shall  be  met  —  whether  by  levy  on  all  persons,  or  on  some  only 
—  these  are  problems  as  to  public  functions  and  as  to  taxation 
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for  defraying  their  expense;  among  the  most  difficult  and  tax- 
reaching  that  the  economist  has  to  deal  with. 

It  was  common  in  the  older  books  on  our  subject  to  dc£ne 
political  economy  (a  phrase  replaced  in  modem  times  by  the 
simpler  "economics")  as  the  "science  of  wealth."  In  this 
usage,  "wealth"  meant  all  the  economic  goods,  including  the 
public  goods.  Either  term  —  wealth  or  economic  goods  — 
serves  to  describe  the  subject  matter  with  which  economics  has 
to  deal;  those  things  which  men  want,  which  are  not  free,  and 
which  present  the  problems  of  effort,  of  satisfaction  thru  effort, 
of  the  organization  of  industry. 

Evidently  a  community  is  the  better  off,  the  more  free  goods 
it  has  and  the  less  the  range  of  things  that  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  "weakh."  Where  unlimited  pure  water  and  fresh  air 
are  at  every  one's  disposal,  the  conditions  of  life  are  eased  by 
so  much.  A  mild  and  equable  climate  relieves  the  people  of  some 
favored  spots  from  much  labor  that  must  be  given  elsewhere  to 
protection  from  heat  or  cold.  It  may  be  said,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  paradox,  that  the  more  things  in  the  nature  of  wealth 
a  community  has,  the  less  prosperous  it  is.  The  paradox  is  easily 
solved.  The  wealth  of  a  community  is  not  the  sum  total  of  things 
on  which  its  welfare  depends  —  these  include  its  free  goods  as 
well  as  its  economic  goods.  The  more  things  are  free,  the  easier 
are  the  conditions  of  living.  The  more  things  are  economic,  the 
wider  is  the  range  of  a>mmodities  concerning  which  the  economic 
problems  arise,  and  the  wider  is  the  scope  of  the  science  of  "  wealth." 
The  abundance  of  free  goods,  tho  in  itself  advantageous  to 
a  community,  does  not  always  coexist  with  the  highest  degree 
of  prosperity.  In  tropical  and  semitropical  countries  the  con- 
ditions of  living  are  on  the  whole  easier  than  in  temperate  coun- 
tries.   Some  sorts  of  food  are  free  or  nearly  free,  and  protection 

.  But 
iysical 
r  tem- 
rcome, 
!;reater 
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prospeaity.  So  it  is  with  individuals.  He  vho  has  always  had 
abundant  means  at  his  command  ctften  lacks  endurance  and  spirit, 
and  in  the  end  is  surpassed  in  happiness  as  weU  as  in  riciies  by 
him  who  had  to  face  harder  conditions  at  the  start. 

§  3.  In  the  preceding  paragraph  wealth  has  been  spoken  of 
as  the  result  of  effort  But  there  are  cases  where  a  commodity 
b  wealth  —  is  an  economic  good  —  even  tbo  it  be  obtuned 
without  effort  A  &ee  gift  of  nature  may  be  wealth,  if  it  is  limited 
in  quantity. 

Meteoric  stones,  usually  diant^rated  by  heat  before  toudung 
the  earth's  surface,  in  some  instances  reach  the  groiud.  Being 
scarce,  and  in  our  days  esteemed  for  sdentific  research  or  even  for 
the  satisfaction  of  mere  curiouty,  they  commaDd  a  price,  and, 
tho  the  &ee  gift  of  nature,  are  not  free  goods  in  the  economic 
sense.  On  some  parts  of  the  seashore  the  waves  dislodge  from 
near4ying  rocks  quantities  of  kelp,  whidi  is  useful  as  a  fotilizer. 
like  multitudes  of  other  articles,  its  use  is  indirect;  it  does  not 
satisfy  wants  directly,  but  is  an  aid  in  the  operations  for  satis- 
fying them.  Obviously,  it  may  none  the  less  be  wealth.  If 
kdp  were  steadily  borne  to  the  shore  in  such  quantities  that 
eveiy  one  could  get  all  he  wished,  it  would  be  a  free  good  in  the 
strict  economic  sense.  But  if  it  b  depomted  in  limited  quantities 
on  favored  spots,  and  if  many  farmers  are  desirous  of  uung  it, 
it  wiU  command  a  price  as  it  lies  on  the  beach,  before  the  hand  of 
man  has  touched  it  And  the  same  quantity  wluch  at  one  time 
was  ao  abundant  as  to  command  no  price,  may  be  brought  by 
the  growth  (^  population  within  the  drde  of  things  bought  and 
add,  and  so  become  one  of  the  goods  with  which  economic  sdence 
deab. 

"Hie  same  narrowing  (A  the  drde  of  free  goods,  and  the  same 
widening  of  that  of  econnnic  goods  or  wealth,  appear  if  there 
be  not  a  natural,  but  an  artificial,  scarcity  of  goods.  A  supply 
of  water  or  timber,  unlimited  in  quantity  for  the  needs  of  a  given 
oammonily,  may  come  by  force  or  by  long-settled  law  undw 
I  of  some  individual  or  individuals.  By  limiting  the 
L  othoB  shall  have,  the  owners  may  make  such 
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things  a  aoinoe  of  iooome  for  tbemaelves  and  cause  them  to  enter 
the  list  of  ecoDomic  goods.  Mooopoly  by  itself  raises  some  of 
the  qoestions  with  which  ecoiwHiiic  science  has  to  deaL 

This  simplest  sort  of  scarcity  may  seem  to  be  exceptional; 
and  as  to  the  things  which  we  usually  think  of  as  goods  or  com- 
modities, it  is  so.  The  instances  just  adduced  are  exceptional. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  commodities  become  econtunic 
after  some  ]ahor  has  been  applied  to  fashioning  them.  Tbo 
scarcity  (that  is,  relative  scarcity)  still  underlies  the  notion  of 
wealth  or  economic  goods,  it  is  scardty  in  the  aenae  that  the  ma- 
teriab  supplied  by  nature  need  to  be  adapted  to  man's  use  by  his 
labor.  Labor,  or  effort  of  some  sort,  is  usually  the  cause  or  con- 
dition underlying  economic  phenomena. 

Uteie  is  one  large  cUss  c^  things,  however,  for  which  this  state- 
ment does  not  hold :  limited  natural  agents,  of  which  land  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  These  are  not  commonly  called  goods  or 
wares;  but  they  are  economic  goods  in  the  strict  sense,  being 
limited  in  quantity  and  of  high  service  in  sati^ying  wants.  Agri- 
cultural land,  power  and  deep-water  utes,  forests,  mineral  lamls, 
—  all  are  often  economic  goods  by  virtue  of  mere  natural  limita- 
tion of  quantity.  They  present,  as  will  appear  in  due  course, 
some  of  the  most  intricate  sodal  and  economic  problems. 

§  4.  What  constitutes  labor,  may  seem  a  simple  matter.  Most 
people  would  say  that  they  are  more  than  sufficiently  familiar 
with  it.  Yet  some  questions  arise  concerning  it  that  go  to  the 
heart  of  economics,  and  the  last  word  on  them  cannot  be  sud 
until  the  very  close  of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  subject. 

Some  activities  are  agreeable,  some  are  irksome.  Some  ate 
undertaken  for  the  pleasure  of  doing,  some  for  a  reward.  Not 
infrequently  the  two  satisfactions  are  gained  simultaneously 
from  the  selfsame  activity ;  it  is  both  a  source  of  pleasure  in  it- 
self, and  it  brings  a  reward. 

So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  muscular  or  nervous  effort  is  con- 
cerned, no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  agreeable  and 
the  irksome  activities,  or  between  those  which  are  undertaken 
for  pleasure  and  those  whidi  are  uadertakea  for  pay-    Such 
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severe  physical  labor,  combined  with  hardship  and  exposure, 
as  mountain  climbing,  is  done  for  pleasure  by  tourists  and  for. 
pay  by  guides.  The  pursuit  of  athletic  sports  is  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  recreations  and  is  also  a  familiar  profession.  A  multi- 
tude of  occupations  ordinarily  pursued  for  gain  —  woodworkii^;, 
gardening,  painting,  acting  — '  are  also  pursued  by  maay  persons 
for  the  satisfaction  which  the  doing  affords. 

None  the  less  it  is  true  that  tile  greatest  part  of  the  activity 
vhidi  men  carry  on  in  getting  a  living  does  not  give  pleasure. 
The  chief  reason  seems  to  be  that  activity,  in  order  to  be  effective 
toward  getting  a  living,  must  be  steady,  unvaried,  and  long- 
oontinued;  and  it  must  be,  ia  an  important  sense,  not  free. 
The  characteristic  of  most  activities  that  are  sources  of  pleasure 
in  themselvea  is  the  element  of  freshness  or  novelty,  and  the 
absence  of  any  sort  of  compul»on.  The  guide  who  climbs  moun- 
tuns  year  after  year,  utd  knows  the  tracks  by  heart,  soon  finds 
the  ta^  a  weary  one;  and  this  the  more,  because  in  order  to 
earn  bis  living  he  must  follow  his  tracks  regularly,  regardless  of 
his  health  or  spirits  at  the  moment.  It  is  the  zest  of  novelty 
and  the  sense  of  freedom  and  choice  that  cause  pleasure  in  the 
summer's  strenuous  vacation.  Inactivity  and  idleness  soon  be- 
come irksome;  but,  with  few  ^ceptions,  steady  application  to 
the  same  task  also  soon  becomes  irksome. 

In  savage  and  barbarian  communities,  the  men  usually  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  The  monotonous  work 
of  cultivating  fields  and  of  preparing  food  is  left  to  the  women. 
Tbo  hunting  and  fishing  often  entail  the  severest  hardship,  they 
do  not  commonly  endure  long,  and  they  are  almost  surely  varied 
by  changes  and  respites.  The  variety  and  the  sudden  changes 
^ve  play  for  emulation  and  for  satisfying  the  love  of  distinction, 
—  that  for  slauf^ter  also ;  instincts  which  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  many  fields  of  economic  activity.  An  alternation  of  periods 
of  complete  idleness  and  of  feverish  activity  is  characteristic  of 
those  eariy  stages  of  sodety  in  which  men  ^ve  tbemsdves  to 
the  unchecked  satisfaction  of  their  instinctive  propensities. 

Ilie  sort  of  labor  that  occupies  the  mass  of  mankind  in  civ- 
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ilized  societies,  aDd  that  which  brings  the  largest  product,  is 
mftinly  of  the  contiDUous,  monotoiious,  and  irksome  kind.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  where  the  divi^n  of  labor  has  been 
much  elaborated.  The  wide  extension  of  the  divi^on  of  labor, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  been  a  main  cause  in  modem  times 
of  the  greater  abundance  of  material  goods,  and  of  the  extraor- 
dinary advance  in  material  prosperity.  But  it  has  probably 
also  been  a  cause  of  greater  weariness  and  unattractlveness  for 
most  labor.  Even  in  the  simpler  and  older  form  of  the  division 
of  labor,  where  one  man  was  carpenter,  another  smith,  another 
cobbler,  there  was  of  necessity  a  steady  repetition  of  operations 
and  no  little  monotony  of  work.  But  in  the  remarkable  splitting 
up  of  occupations  which  has  resulted  from  the  elaboration  of  ma- 
chinery in  modern  times,  it  is  rare  that  a  woricman  does  all  the 
work  of  his  trade,  or  even  knows  how  to  do  it.  He  is  no  longer 
a  cobbler  making  a  whole  shoe,  but  a  factory  hand  attending  hour 
after  hour  and  week  after  week  to  the  same  minute  piece  of  ma- 
chine work.  Moreover,  in  a  dense  population  and  with  strictly 
enforced  ownership  of  property  and  of  land,  he  b  under  compulsion 
to  do  continuous  work  of  some  such  sort,  lo  order  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  He  lacks  variety,  and  he  lacks  freedom.  He 
may  find  pleasure  in  exerting  himself  strenuously  at  sports;  but 
the  labor  of  getting  his  living  yields  in  itself  little  satisfaction. 

§  5.  Some  sorts  of  labor,  tho  piu-sued  systematically  and  con- 
tinuously, seem  never  to  become  wearisome.  This  is  the  case 
irith  mudi  intellectual  labor,  especially  that  of  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  the  satisfaction  of 
mau's  insatiable  curio»ty  about  the  things  that  surround  him. 
Persons  of  artistic  temperament  —  painters,  munciaQS,  poets  — ' 
have  often  so  strong  an  instinctive  bent  toward  one  kind  of  ac- 
tivity that  nothing  can  hold  them  from  it  and  nothing  ever  pall 
the  pleasure  of  the  exertion.  And  any  occupation  which  satisfies 
the  instinct  of  emulation  has  unceasing  charm.  He  who  can 
adiieve  things  which  few  con  achieve,  and  which  many  would 
like  to  achieve,  rarely  tires  of  his  work.  The  actor,  even  tho 
his  occupation   Involves   the  monotonous  and  long-continued 
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repetition  of  the  moat  trifling  details,  never  faila  to  get  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  from  the  breathless  silence  or  stirring  applause  of  his 
audience.  Were  he  compelled  to  go  thru  his  part  as  often  and  as 
rigorously  under  the  cold  supervision  of  an  indifferent  supervisor, 
and  under  that  only,  how  flat  and  stale  it  would  become  I  For 
a  similar  reason,  work  of  leadership  and  command  almost  always 
b  continuously  pleasurable.  It  satisfies  the  love  of  distinction 
and  the  desire  for  domination;  and  it  has  a  real  or  apparent 
element  of  freedom.  Hence  the  work  of  the  employer  commonly 
affords  more  satisfaction  than  that  of  the  employee,  and  often 
18  continued,  from  mere  love  of  the  doing  as  well  as  from  habit, 
long  after  the  reward  or  profit  from  the  exertion  has  ceased  to  be 
valued. 

Hiese  exceptions  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  world's  work  is  not  felt  to  be  pleasurable. 
Some  reformers  have  hoped  to  reach  a  social  system  under  which 
aU  work  would  be  in  itself  a  source  of  satisfaction.  It  is  probable 
that  such  persons  are  made  optimistic  by  the  nature  of  their  own 
doings.  They  are  writers,  schemers,  reformers;  they  are  usually 
of  strongly  altruistic  character,  and  the  performance  of  ai^  duty 
or  set  task  brings  to  them  the  approval  of  an  exacting  conscience ; 
and  tbey  believe  that  all  mankind  can  be  brought  to  labor  in  their 
own  spirit.  The  world  would  be  a  much  happier  place  if  their  state 
of  mind  could  be  made  universal.  But  the  great  mass  of  men  are 
of  a  humdrum  sort,  not  bom  with  any  marked  bent  or  any  lofti- 
ness of  character.  Moreover,  most  of  the  world's  work  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  primary  wants  must  be  monotonous,  and  often 
rough  and  coarse.  There  must  be  ditching  and  delving,  sowing 
and  reaping,  hammering  and  sawii^,  and  all  the  sustained  physical 
exertion  which,  however  lightened  by  tools  and  machinery,  yet 
can  never  be  other  than  labor  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

Reference  has  just  been  made  to  a  greater  monotony  of  labor 
in  modem  times,  under  the  influence  of  growing  use  of  machinery 
and  growing  specialization  of  labor.  But  the  extent  of  the  change 
m  this  r^ard  may  be  easily  exaggerated.  Ruskin  has  dwelt 
m  the  cbanq  of  the  medieval  craftsman's  task,  who  felt  the  joy 
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of  work  that  had  beauty  and  character.  Yet  this  joy  was  probably 
shared  by  few  in  medieval  times  or  in  any  other.  Then,  as  now, 
most  work  involved  the  repetition  of  the  same  operations,  and 
was  felt  to  be  tedious  and  exacting.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
picture  the  conditions  of  life  in  earlier  societies,  organized  in  a 
very  different  way  from  our  own ;  but  it  ia  more  than  probable 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  found  their  tasks  on  the  whole  no  pleas- 
anter  or  lighter  then  than  now. 

§  6.  We  may  hope  that  aa  the  materia!  conditions  of  man- 
kind improve,  especially  in  the  countries  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, gains  will  be  achieved  as  regards  the  irksomeness  of  ordinary 
labor.  Some  alleviation  will  come  from  a  mere  change  in  the 
state  of  opinion  in  the  community.  The  sense  of  distinction 
affects  the  satisfaction  from  exertion.  A  task  admired  is  an 
attractive  task,  and  one  despised  is  unattractive.  The  common 
attitude  of  the  more  favored  classes  has  long  been  to  contemn 
manual  labor  and  those  who  perform  it.  Such  was  the  natural 
attitude  in  communities  based  on  slavery  or  on  its  successor 
feudalism ;  and  such  remains  too  often  the  attitude  of  that  leisure 
class  which  in  modem  times  apes  many  of  the  traits  of  feudalism. 
The  growing  democratization  of  society  may  be  ei^iected  to 
diange  this,  and  to  raise  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  labor  of 
all  kinds,  manual  or  mental.  Greater  ease  of  movement  between 
different  classes  and  greater  equalization  of  their  conditions  will 
add  to  the  esteem  in  which  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  are  held, 
and  may  remove  some  at  least  of  the  causes  that  now  contribute 
to  make  it  unwelcome. 

The  chief  mode,  nevertheless,  in  which  labor  is  likely  to  be 
made  less  irksome  is  not  by  a  change  in  its  character  or  its  in- 
trinsic attractiveness,  but  by  a  diminution  in  its  severity.  It 
will  probably  be  lightened  by  the  increasing  perfection  of  tools 
and  the  increasing  use  of  machinery ;  tho  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  that  from  this  cause  its  monotony  will  become  no  less, 
perhaps  greater.  More  important  is  the  prospect  that  the  hours 
of  labor  are  likely  to  be  shortened,  and  the  hours  for  recreatk>a 
and  variety  correspondingly  lengthened.    The  weariness  of  la- 
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bor  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bours  spent 
on  it  For  a  healthy  and  well-nourished  person,  the  first  hours  of 
exertion  are  not  a  source  of  fatigue.  Some  writers  have  indeed 
maintained  that  during  these  earlier  hours  —  barring  perhaps 
a  brief  initial  period  of  stiffness  —  there  is  a  sense  of  pleasure 
rather  than  of  pain.  This  may  be  the  case  in  intellectual  activity, 
and  in  some  handicraft  occupations;  and  the  experience  is  a 
familiar  one  in  holiday  jaunts.  But  little  direct  consciousness 
of  pleasure  comes  at  any  stage  from  the  stated  work  of  the  great 
majority  of  men.  The  difference  between  the  earher  parts  of 
their  day  and  the  later  is  not  so  much  that  the  former  are  pleasant 
and  the  latter  unpleasant,  as  that  fatigue  does  not  begin  until 
some  hours  have  passed,  and  then  becomes  increasingly  severe 
with  each  of  the  later  hoius.  When  indeed  the  hours  of  labor  are 
unduly  prolonged,  fatigue  becomes  so  great  and  so  deep-seated 
that  the  period  of  rest  and  sleep  does  not  suffice  to  remove  it.  The 
next  day  begins  again  with  fatigue,  and  worse  succeeds  worse. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  factory  system  in  its  early  stages  in 
England;  such  !s  still  the  situation  tn  backward  countries  like 
Russia.  Under  these  wretched  conditions,  the  work  of  the  day 
has  covered  eleven,  twelve,  even  foiu-teen,  hours.  In  the  United 
States  in  our  own  day,  some  of  the  steel-making  industries,  whose 
(q>erations  go  on  night  and  day,  have  had  two  shifts,  in  each  of 
which  the  men  worked  twelve  hours.  In  such  industries  the  sub- 
stitution of  three  shifts  and  the  reduction  of  hours  in  each  from 
twelve  to  eight  bring  immense  progress  toward  a  life  of  tolerable 
happiness. 

The  movement  for  shorter  hours  has  been  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  aspects  of  the  betterment  of  material  conditions  in 
dvilized  countries  during  the  last  two  or  three  generations.  The 
day's  labor  was  first  cut  down  to  eleven  and  ten,  partly  by  the 
pressure  of  workmen's  organizations  and  partly  by  legislation 
restricting  the  hours  of  women  and  children  employed  in  fac- 
tories. It  is  still  in  process  of  being  reduced.  The  ideal  of  the 
trade  unions  is  now  to  lower  it  to  eight  hours ;  a  limit  which  has 
already  been  reached  in  the  more  prosperous  and  highly  paid 
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trades,  and  is  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  larger  and  larger  propor- 
tion of  manual  workers.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  at 
a  later  stage  the  sigiuficance  of  this  shortening  of  the  period  of 
work,  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  gains  so  secured,  and  some 
fallacies  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  short-bour  move- 
ment.' But  in  itself  that  movement  should  have  the  sympathy 
of  every  friend  of  humanly. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  alleviations  of  the  irksomeness  of  labor 
—  thru  moderate  hours  and  moderate  tasks,  free  time  for  recrea- 
tion, a  rational  respect  for  labor  of  all  kinds  —  the  larger  part  of 
the  world's  work  will  always  be  felt  to  be  irksome.  A  fortunate 
minority  may  work  at  tasks  which  are  in  themselves  pleasurable 
and  are  not  performed  chiefiy  for  the  return  which  they  bring. 
But  most  work  is  now  undertaken  for  reward,  would  not  be  done 
without  reward,  and  is  strenuous  and  well  directed  in  proportion 
to  the  reward.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  mass  of  mankind, 
tho  they  find  their  labor  irksome  or  repellent,  are  yet  happier 
than  they  would  be  under  complete  idleness,  or  with  only  that  fitful 
kind  of  exertion  which  attracts  the  savage.  But  labor  is  commonly 
felt  to  be  a  hardship,  and  the  pay  which  it  secures  b  the  domi- 
nant motive  for  undertaking  it.  The  fundamental  problems  that 
arise  in  economics  are  concerned  with  the  relation  between  un- 
welcome exertion  and  the  remuneration  which  induces  that  ex- 
ertion. 

■  Sm  Glister  5S. 
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Of  Labor  in  Production 

Section  1.  Labor  given  to  material  objects  deemed  aioat  productive  by 
earlier  English  ecoDomists.  Objections  to  this  view,  IS  —  Sec.  2.  Labor 
eraatea  utilities  only;  all  labor  that  isBuea  in  utility  is  productive.  Ii 
there  nonmaterial  wealth?  17  —  Sec.  3.  Is  there  any  unproductive  ' 
labor?  Labor  given  to  thinga  harmful,  20  —  Sec.  4.  Labor  of  judges 
and  lawyeri;  of  aoldierg,  23  —  Sec.  S.  Predatory  labor.  "Busiiiees." 
The  law  and  unproductive  labor,  2fi. 

§  1.  The  relatioQ  of  labor  to  production  may  aeem  umple. 
Yet  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
Kute  thinkers,  and  it  presents  some  nice  questions. 

We  commonly  speak  of  a  tailor  as  making  clothes,  a  carpenter 
as  making  a  table,  a  cobbler  as  making  boots.  The  familiar 
[diraae,  like  most  such,  b  elliptic,  and  it  leads  easily  to  misunder- 
standing. The  labor  of  the  tailor  but  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  work  previously  done  by  a  long  series  of  persons  —  the 
^lepherd  vho  tended  the  flocks,  the  wool  shearer,  those  who 
truisported  the  wool  by  land  and  sea,  the  carder  and  pinner  and 
weaver,  not  to  mention  those  who  made  the  tools  and  machinery 
of  these  workers.  Similarly  the  carpenter  is  the  last  of  a  suc- 
cesw>n  of  persons  who  worked  toward  a  common  end  —  the 
lumberman  in  the  woods,  the  sawyer  in  the  mill,  the  trainman  and 
the  engineer  on  the  railway,  and  so  on.  Many  laborers,  ar- 
ranged in  long  aeries,  combine  in  making  even  the  simplest  com- 
modities. 

But  it  is  clearly  all  these  laborers,  taken  together,  who  pro- 
duce the  conunodities ;  and  can  it  not  be  said  these  alone  are 
the  producers  of  wealth  f  Wealth  has  been  described  as  con- 
sisting of  those  goods  which  are  not  free.  The  term  refers  pri- 
marily to  things  that  are  tangible  and  material.  Many  laborers 
produce  no  wealth  in  this  sense.    Such  are  domestic  servants, 
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policemen,  actors,  sogers,  teachers.  Does  not  their  woi^  stand 
in  a  different  relation  to  production  from  that  of  laborers  who 
make  material  things  and  carry  on  production  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word  ? 

This  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  earlier  writers  on  eco- 
Domics,  espedally  the  EngUdi  writers  ^m  Adam  Smith  to  John 
Stuart  Mill,  llieir  view  was  that  only  such  laborers  as  turned 
out  material  things  were  productive;  all  others  were  unpro- 
ductive. A  liberal  interpretation  was  indeed  given  to  their 
definition  of  the  productive  laborers.  Not  only  those  who  di- 
rectly  handled  materials  and  fashioned  them  were  induded 
—  the  day  laborer,  the  carpenter,  and  the  smith;  but  those  also 
by  whom  the  operations  were  guided  and  promoted  —  the  em- 
ployer who  directed  the  maniiftl  laborers,  the  for^nan  and  the 
engineer,  the  teacher  who  trained  the  engineer.  Even  the 
teacher  of  the  humblest  workman  may  conceivably  be  re- 
garded as  contributing  to  the  operations  of  material  production 
in  so  far  as  the  diffuaon  of  even  the  rudiments  of  education 
raises  intelligence  and  adds  to  efficiency.  But  with  tbe  widest 
latitude  in  interpretation,  a  great  range  of  posons,  doing  all 
sorts  of  work  and  by  it  earning  a  living,  remained  outside  the 
class  of  tbe  so-called  productive  laborers.  Domestic  savants, 
lawyers  and  judges  and  policemen,  all  tbe  army  and  navy,  not 
to  moitbn  posons  who  [wovided  m«e  amusenmit,  were  classed 
as  unproductive.  As  Adam  Smith  remarked,  "in  the  same 
dass  [of  unproductive  laborers]  must  be  ranked,  some  both  of 
the  gravest  and  most  important  and  scune  of  the  most  frivolous 
professons;  churchmen,  lawyers,  physiciaas,  meo  of  letters  of 
all  kinds;    pl^os,  buffoons,  musidans,  opera  angos,  open. 


This  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive 
laborers  was  early  attached  and  long  debated.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  it  seemed  to  affix  some  sort  of  stigma  —  an  accusation 
of  usdessness,  of  being  in  need  of  support  from  others  —  on 
whole  dasses  of  persons  whose  work  was  admitted  to  be  hon- 
orable and  often  seemed  to  be  indi^iensaUe.    But  Has  was 
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after  all  not  material;  whether  or  no  aa  "unproductive"  occu- 
patioa  waa  to  be  regarded  as  honorable,  the  essential  question  was 
and  b  whether  there  are  differences  between  this  kind  of  work 
and  the  other  which  are  important  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  It  was  much  more  to  the  point  that  the  distinc- 
tion led  to  difficulties  and  inconsistencies.  The  mu^cian  was 
regarded  as  an  unproductive  laborer;  was  the  artisan  who 
made  his  instrument  —  his  violin  —  nevertheless  productive  f 
The  labor  of  the  violin-maker  issued  in  material  wealth,  or, . 
as  Adam  Rmitli  said,  in  "a  vendible  commodity."  Yet  its  only 
object  was  to  make  an  instrument  to  be  used  by  the  musician; 
and  was  not  the  con^stent  view  that  of  regarding  the  two  sets 
of  peratms  as  combining  (or  a  common  result,  just  as  the  sheep 
■hearer,  the  weaver,  and  the  tailor  combine  in  making  clothing  ? 
And  if  thus  working  together  for  the  same  end,  was  one  to  be  set 
apart  aa  productive,  the  other  as  unproductive?  All  members 
of  the  navy  and  army  were  classed  as  unproductive;  yet  those 
■wbo  built  the  ships,  made  the  guns  and  the  powder,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  productive.  If  one  set  were  unproductive,  wby  not 
the  other? 

§  2.  Tbe  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  indicated  by  a  con- 
oepticMi  idiich  the  British  economists,  tho  they  followed  it  in 
other  directions,  were  curiously  slow  to  use  with  reference  to 
their  discusuon  of  productive  labor.  It  points  to  satisfactions, 
or  uUlHiet,  as  the  aim  and  end  of  production.  We  shidl  see, 
as  we  progress,  bow  in  vuious  directions  economic  science  guns, 
and  b  often  brou^t  to  unity  and  con^stency,  by  the  analyus 
of  production  as  ending  in  utilities. 

If  it  is  a  misleading  use  of  language  to  speak  of  a  carpento*  as 
"making"  a  table;  it  b  also  mi^eading,  tho  in  a  different  way, 
to  apeak  even  of  a  group  of  associated  workers  as  "making"  any- 
thing at  aH.  The  lumberman,  the  sawyer,  the  railway  crew, 
&£  carpenter,  between  them  are  impotent  to  add  to  the  amount 
of  matter  in  the  world.  All  that  man  can  do  is  to  change  forms 
and  Gt^binatiims.  And  just  tfab  he  does.  He  fa^oos  and  re- 
fariifona  materid  things.    He  puts  them  into  forms  in  whidi  they 
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aave  his  wants.  Such  U  obviously  the  nature  of  the  carpenter's 
work,  the  tailor's,  the  cook's.  It  is  not  less  true  of  those  whom 
we  describe  as  "producing  materiak."  The  plants  from  which 
man  secures  the  greatest  part  of  his  food  and  most  of  the  material 
he  uses,  get  their  constituent  parts  from  the  soil  and  the  air.  What 
man  does  b  to  arrange  conditions  favorable  for  ihar  growth. 
The  minerals  which  he  uses  are  a  fixed  store  in  the  earth's  crust. 
When  we  say  that  coal  is  produced,  we  mean  that  it  is  brought 
.  to  the  surface  and  made  available  for  our  use. 

The  modes  in  which  man  brings  about  utilities  or  satisfactions 
are  many.  Not  only  are  plants  grown,  and  coal,  iron,  copper 
brought  up  from  the  mines;  not  only  are  these  raw  materials 
shaped  and  adapted  for  their  different  uses  —  they  are  also 
transported  to  the  places,  often  very  distant,  where  tliey  reach 
the  hands  of  those  whose  wants  they  finally  satisfy.  They  are 
bought  by  traders  from  one  set  of  persons,  and  sold  again  to  an- 
other; and  among  the  traders  there  is  a  divi^n  of  labor,  some 
buying  at  wholesale  and  selling  again  to  the  retailers,  who  in  turn 
dispose  of  the  commodities  to  their  customers.  The  phrase 
"place  utility"  has  been  used  to  describe  tlie  contributions  of 
those  engaged  in  transportation  and  trade ;  and  it  serves  to  bring 
into  relief  the  fact  that  such  persons,  tho  they  do  not  shape  or 
fashion  commodities,  yet  contribute  to  their  utilization. 

Now,  ^ce  the  essence  of  production  is  that  it  leads  to  satis- 
factions or  utilities,  it  follows  that  any  labor  or  effort  that  yields 
utilities  is  productive.  The  musician  whose  performance  brings 
us  pleasure  does  precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  florist 
whose  blossoms  last  a  few  hours.  The  domestic  servant  contrib- 
utes to  our  ease  just  as  does  the  artisan  who  supplies  the  furni- 
ture for  om-  dwellings.  No  doubt  there  are  gradations  in  the 
importaace  of  the  wants  supplied  by  different  workers.  "Die 
esaentiab  of  life  are  most  important ;  the  ooavenisnces  and  luxuries 
come  after  them;  and  these  gradations,  as  we  shall  see,  have 
economic  consequences.  But  they  are  not  significant  for  our 
present  purpose ;  they  give  no  ground  for  distinguishing  between 
those  producers  who  embody  utilities  in  material  objects,  and  those 
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who  do  not.  If  we  were  called  on  to  dispense  with  the  services 
ot  some  of  the  producers,  we  might  put  aside,  as  easily  spared 
first,  the  buffoons  and  the  opera  dancers  who  figure  as  unproduc- 
tive in  Adam  Smith's  list  But  we  might  also  put  aside  at  once 
the  scene  painters  at  the  opera,  the  printers  of  trashy  books,  the 
makers  of  cloying  sweets  and  noxious  drinks.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  were  called  on  to  say  what  producers  we  should 
letun  to  the  last,  we  should  select  not  only  those  who  supply 
the  material  things  essential  for  existence  —  food,  clothing, 
dielter  —  but  also  the  physician  who  preserves  our  health  and 
the  teacher  who  maintains  the  education  on  v^ch  civilization 
rests.  The  distinction  between  things  essential  and  things  dis- 
pensable is  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  between  material  and 
immaterial  sources  of  utilities. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  all  those  labors  satisfy  wants  —  all 
those  who  bring  about  satisfactions  or  utilides  —  are  to  be  reck- 
oned as  taking  part  in  production,  and  are  to  be  called  produc- 
tive laborers.  Certain  it  is,  whatever  phraseology  we  care  to  apply, 
that  no  conclusions  of  importance  for  economics  flow  from  the 
distinction  between  those  who  shape  material  wealth  and  those 
who  bring  about  utilities  of  other  kinds.  And  the  test  of  the  value 
oi  a  distinction  or  clas^cation  is  always  that  significant  proposi- 
tions can  be  laid  down  concerning  the  things  put  into  a  given 
dass  which  do  not  hold  for  those  outside  the  class. 

This  conclusion  also  enables  us  to  dispose  of  an  allied  question : 
Is  there  nonmaterial  wealth?  Thoae  who  denied  the  old  prop- 
ortion —  who  maintained  that  labor  which  did  not  embody  a 
utility  in  material  objects  was  nevertheless  productive  —  often 
muntained  that  there  was  such  a  thmg  as  "nonmaterial"  wealth. 
The  phrase  certainly  is  not  in  accord  with  common  usage.  We 
'Aink  ordinarily  of  wealth  as  something  that  can  be  kept  and 
accumulated,  and  intend  by  it  tangible  things;  and  in  this  sense 
it  b  a  contradicrion  in  terms  to  speak  of  nonmaterial  wealth. 
But  if  we  use  the  more  technical  and  therefore  more  precise 
I^irsse,  "economic  goods,"  we  include  all  those  things  and  serv- 
ices which  satisfy  human  wants  and  are  not  to  be  had  ftree. 
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Tbe  services  of  those  whom  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  called 
unproductive  laborers  come  under  this  head.  They  are  desired 
and  prized,  often  highly  prized;  and  they  are  yielded  by  human 
effort.  Tbe  rewards  earned  by  these  efforts  are  an  important 
topic  in  economic  sdence,  and  the  utilities  provided  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  sum  of  utilities  which  constitute,  in  the 
last  analyds,  the  community's  income.  If  we  mean  by  wealth 
anything  about  which  economic  problems  arise,  we  must  make 
the  tarns  coextensive  with  the  term  "economic  goods" ;  and  then 
we  may  speak  of  nonmaterial  wealth. 

§  3.  From  this  interpretation  of  the  terms,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  all  labor  belongs  to  the  productive  class.  If  not  <mly 
the  butcher  and  the  baker  are  in  this  class,  but  the  barber  and 
the  fiddler,  do  any  remain  who  are  to  be  r^arded  as  unproductive  f 

Obviously,  there  are  some  persons  who  are  outside  the  pale 
of  productive  activity.  The  paupers,  thieves,  swindlers,  ne'er- 
do-wells,  are  paraates.  Thieves  and  swindlers  often  e»rt  them- 
selves  severely,  tbo  not  often  continuously.  But  their  activity  is 
purdy  predatory.  Th^  contribute  nothing;  they  simply  try 
to  get  things  away  from  others.  Whether  or  no  we  should  apply 
the  term  "labor"  to  their  exertions,  it  is  certunly  not  to  be  called 
productive  labor. 

A  <£fferent  question  arises  as  to  some  labor  carried  on  without 
violation  of  the  law  and  without  consdous  delinquracy,  yet  oer- 
tunly  of  doubtful  aspect.  A  quack  medicine,  contuning  in- 
gredients which  the  maker  knows  to  be  noxious,  or  at  best  harm- 
less, may  be  puffed  by  mendadous  advertiung  into  widespread 
use.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  labor  devoted  to  preparing  it  and 
persistentiy  circulating  lies  about  it  is  productive  of  satisfactions, 
and  therefore  to  be  reckoned  as  productive  labor? 

To  take  abotber  case,  of  still  a  different  sort,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  lalxff  given  in  well-nigh  all  communities  to  the  pn>> 
ductioQ  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  T  Among  pt^^ologists 
the  settled  conclusion  is  that  tho  the  use  of  these  stimulants  in 
the  lighter  forms  may  lead  to  no  serious  harm,  that  of  distilled 
ipirits  is  overwhelming  bad.     It  is  certain  that  an  immense 
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■mount  of  misNy  and  vice  comes  from  the  widespread  uae  of 
strong  liquors;  that  the  diminution  in  their  consumption  during 
the  last  generation  or  two  has  brought  betterment  for  mankind ; 
and  that  the  world  would  be  a  much  happier  place  if  drunkenness 
could  be  stamped  out.  What  has  the  economist  to  say  of  labor 
given  to  the  production  of  things  harmful? 

These  cases  call  for  discrimination.  They  may  be  cases  of 
baud  and  deceit.  They  may  be  cases  of  wants  misdirected,  but 
none  the  less  wants  really  felt  and  really  satisfied. 

Fraud  and  deceit  mean  that  a  person  does  not  secure  that  which 
be  expected  and  was  led  to  expect.  In  an  ordinary  sale,  the 
seller  is  not  presumed  by  the  law  to  give  a  guarantee  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  thing  sold :  oaweat  emptor.  But  where  a  guarantee 
b  given,  or  a  precise  descriptbn  equivalent  to  a  guarantee,  the 
bitycr  has  a  remedy  in  the  courts. 

The  distinction  made  by  the  law  is  substantially  that  which 
the  economist  would  make.  The  quack  medicine  may  be  a  draft 
of  flavored  water  or  disguised  alcohol.  But  so  long  as  the  pur- 
chaser wants  this  sort  of  thing,  and  buys  because  he  has  a  notion 
it  will  do  him  good,  the  purveyor  adds  to  the  sum  of  satisfactbns. 
Tite  case  b  different  where  the  purchaser  wants  one  thing,  and  is 
deceived  into  taking  something  else;  since  then  his  felt  wants 
are  not  satined.  Intermediate  is  the  case  whoe  the  purchaser 
does  not  know  precisely  what  he  wants,  and  is  wheedled  into  taking 
something  which  the  other  man  wants  to  sell.  Here  it  is  often 
di£Bcult  to  draw  the  tine.  Is  the  buyer  foolish,  or  is  he  swindled  f 
Does  the  seller  lie  outright,  or  b  he  merely  expansive  in  praise 
of  hb  wares?  What  the  law  can  do  b  to  aid  in  making  the  situa- 
tion clear ;  and  thb  is  particularly  needful  where  the  consequences 
of  misunderstaDding  are  serious.  Hence  the  pure-food  and  pure- 
drug  legislation,  and  the  l^^tion  requiring  that  the  composition 
ol  nostnima  be  precisely  stated  on  their  labels. 

Where  the  want  is  really  felt  and  really  satisfied,  the  labor  that 
brings  satisfaction  must  be  adjudged  by  the  economist  produc- 
tive; and  thb,  even  tho  the  ultimate  consequences  be  harm- 
foL    Ute  keeper  of  a  dramshop  b  a  productive  laborer,  evem 
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though  he  purveys  aomething  whic^  often  causes  misery.  To 
enter  on  inquiries  about  the  final  effect  on  human  welfare  would 
raise  many  qtiestioas  of  a  different  sort  from  those  within  the 
strict  range  of  economics;  inquiries  which,  if  consistently  followed 
in  all  cases,  would  range  into  almost  every  field  of  knowledge. 
There  are  physiolo^sts  who  believe  that  meat,  tho  men  like  it. 
is  unnecessary  for  nourishment  and  is  frequently  a  cause  of  disease. 
Others  maintain  that  such  stimulants  as  tea  and  coffee  are  of 
ill  effect ;  that  health  and  happiness  are  promoted  by  abstinence 
from  them.  To  judge  between  these  various  advocates  and 
reformers  is  no  part  of  the  essential  task  of  the  economist.  So 
long  as  a  person  who  buys  a  thing  or  pays  for  a  service  really 
detirea  it,  the  labor  which  yields  him  the  satisfaction  is  produc- 
tive. The  economist  is  concerned  to  inquire  what  labor  is  pro- 
ductive in  this  sense  and  what  is  not,  and  what  are  the  various 
aspects  and  consequences  of  men's  activities  in  trying  to  satisfy 
their  wants. 

A  case  which  may  call  for  nice  distinction  between  labor  that 
is  productive,  even  tho  morally  questionable,  and  labor  that 
is  predatory,  is  that  of  the  professional  gambler.  For  example, 
those  who  maintain  the  luxurious  establishment  at  Monte  Carlo 
may  be  regarded,  on  the  one  hand,  as  simply  purveying  to  that 
love  of  games  of  chance  which  is  so  universal  as  almost  to  be  classed 
as  instinct.  So  far  as  they  do  this  —  so  far  as  the  act  of  gaming 
is  pleasurable  to  their  customers  —  they  supply  a  satisfaction, 
even  tho  it  may  be  desirable  for  permanent  welfare  that  such  crav- 
ing be  kept  in  check.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  both  parties 
—  croupier  and  gamester  —  are  merely  trying  to  get  each  other's 
money,  and  care  not  for  the  play  in  itself,  tlie  activities  of  both 
are  predatory.  Just  what  motive  underlies  the  gamester's 
wagers  may  be  a  matter  for  nice  psychological  analysis.  No 
doubt  the  two  distinguishable  motives  —  love  of  play  and  cu- 
pidity for  the  other  man's  money  —  are  often  combined,  lliere 
are  certunly  instances  enough  where  the  pleasure  of  the  [day 
counts  for  nothing,  and  where  cupidity  alone  is  at  work;  and 
then  the  keeper  of  the  gambling  establishment  is  simply  predatory. 
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Retumhig  now  to  such  articles  as  were  considered  a  moment 
ago  —  drugs  and  alccboUc  spirits,  whose  effects  may  be  noxious 
—  we  may  note  the  obvious  distinction  between  saying  that  a 
given  kind  of  labor  is  productive  and  saying  that  it  ought  to  be 
e^odaed.  Tbo  a  want  may  be  satisfied  by  the  labor,  it  does 
not  follow  that  hi^piness,  or  the  best  kind  of  happiness,  is  pro- 
moted thereby.  The  law  may  prohibit  horse  racing  or  gambling, 
or  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  because  it  is  thought  best 
that  men  should  not  have  the  gratifications  at  all.  Whether 
a  prohibition  of  this  kind  should  be  enacted  raises  questions, 
to  rqieat,  of  very  wide  range,  to  whose  solution  the  economist 
can  doubtless  contribute,  but  on  which  he  says  by  no  means 
the  final  word.  The  labor  which  yields  a  service  may  be,  in  the 
eye  of  the  economist,  strictly  productive ;  but  it  nuty  be  a  kind 
of  productive  labor  which  had  better  not  be  exercised. 

{  4.  The  meaning  which  we  affix  to  the  word  "  productive " 
is  further  illustrated  by  one  of  those  profes^ons  which  Adam 
Smith  r^srded  as  indeed  grave  and  important,  but  none  the  less 
unproductive  —  the  law.  With  the  lawyer  may  be  grouped 
the  judge,  the  policeman,  the  jailer.  In  a  sense,  their  services  are 
not  necessary.  They  do  not  conduce  directly  to  the  production 
of  material  goods  or  to  the  rendering  of  services  or  utilities  to 
consumers.  They  are  inevitable  adjuncts  to  the  processes  of 
production,  rather  than  immediately  contributing  factors.  If 
all  moi  were  honest,  truthful,  fur^ninded,  willing  to  abide  at 
once  by  the  decision  of  an  impartial  arbitrator,  the  work  of  the 
legal  profesuon  and  of  all  its  hangers-on  could  be  dispensed 
with,  or  at  least  reduced  to  in»gnificant  dimensions.  If  virtue 
were  universal,  policemen  and  jailers  would  disappear,  and  law- 
yers would  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Yet  the  e^jerience 
of  all  peoples  shows  that  —  men  bemg  what  they  are  —  the 
yroA  of  the  legal  profes^on  becomes  indispensable  in  ai^  com- 
plex sodety.  As  property  is  accumulated  and  diverged,  as 
exdianges  between  men  multiply,  as  the  precise  relations  between 
different  persons  come  to  be  carefully  defined  by  law,  the  business 
of  interpreting  the  complex  system  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
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separate  profes^on.  The  aettlement  of  differences  is  intrusted 
to  judges;  the  orderly  conduct  of  affairs  is  aided  by  the  advice 
of  lawyers;  the  observance  of  the  law  is  enforced  by  the  police. 
No  doubt  an  ill-deviaed  legal  system  entails  more  labor  of  this 
sort  than  would  suffice  under  a  better  system,  and  the  uni»e]'- 
odiced  observer  must  question  whether  the  law  of  our  modem 
communities  works  as  efficiently  as  it  mt^t.  But  a  dumsy  in- 
strument, tho  it  inviJves  more  labor  than  one  well  adjiuted,  is 
none  the  less  useful. 

Similar  conwlerations  apply  to  the  anny  and  navy.  Hie 
immediate  object  of  the  soldier's  work  is  destruction.  He  must 
be  supported  by  the  rest  of  tbe  communis;  he  does  oot  con- 
tribute directly  to  its  well-being.  Yet  military  |xotectioB  has 
been  thru  almost  all  history  an  indi^>ensable  condition  for  the 
sustained  conduct  of  peaceful  industry.  Like  the  pcrficeman, 
the  soldier  is  needed  because  of  the  bad  passions  of  man.  And 
even  where  defease  is  not  necessary,  and  armunents  are  maiiH 
tuned  from  national  vanity  or  senseless  rivalry,  the  soldier  neyer^ 
thdess  must  be  reckoned  productive  in  the  sense  that  he  does 
what  people  wish  to  have  done  and  what  they  pay  him  for.  The 
army  and  navy  may  be  only  dangerous  playthings.  But  men 
are  no  less  foolish  when  they  pay  for  tawdry  ornaments  or  vnlgar 
amusement.  It  is  not  for  the  economist  to  at  in  judgment  on 
their  tastes. 

There  is  indeed  a  situation  in  which  a  military  force  is,  from 
the  economist's  point  of  view,  clearly  unproductive.  This  ia 
where  it  is  used  solely  and  simply  for  ag^Tession.  A  pirate  is 
obviously  not  a  productive  laborer.  Unfortunately  many  of 
the  heroes  of  history  have  been  no  better  than  pirates.  The 
armies  of  the  first  Napoleon  swarmed  over  Europe,  levying  trib- 
ute wherever  they  penetrated.  No  doubt  deep-lying  historical 
forces  s^T'ed  to  bring  on  the  wars  of  the  Napoletmic  poiod. 
Some  conflict  was  inevitable  between  the  old  feudal  order  of 
society  and  that  new  order  which  arose  with  the  Ficnch  Revolu- 
tion. But  the  domineering  spirit  of  Napoleon  turned  the  con- 
ffict  in  its  lata-  stages  to  mere  aggression  on  the  one  side,  ex- 
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bsusdng  defense  against  aggression  on  the  other.  That  defense 
was  necesaaiy ;  yet  all  the  effort  applied  both  to  offeose  and  de- 
fense was  in  the  last  analysis  a  fruitless  application  of  labor. 

I^cst  this  mode  of  considering  the  military  be  judged  shallow 
by  some  of  our  fellow  economists  —  it  is  likely  to  be  ao  r^arded 
by  many  Germans,  in  whose  contemporary  civilization  prepara* 
tion  for  war  has  played  so  lat^  a  part  —  let  it  be  added  that  the 
bare  economic  ^de  of  the  matter  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  consid- 
ered. Complex  political  and  social  questions  present  themselves, 
quite  beyond  the  scope  of  a  book  on  economics.  No  range  of 
to|»c8  brings  out  more  clearly  the  need  of  considering  problems 
that  are  partly  economic  from  other  points  of  view  as  well.  Even 
■9  a  problem  in  economics  alone,  the  industrial  progress  of  nkan- 
Idnd  haa  often  proceeded  in  strange  ways.  Civilization  has  gone 
forward  on  the  powder  cart,  as  in  our  Civil  War.  Aggrea»on 
ita^  sometimes  leads  to  happier  ends.  The  English  first  took 
posaesuon  of  India  in  a  spirit  of  sheer  rapacity.  Yet  their  rule, 
resting  as  it  still  does  on  force,  has  much  promoted  the  material 
wdfare  of  the  native  races.  And  in  the  conflicts  between  civilized 
pe<^^  also,  whatever  their  ori^,  a  better  order  and  a  higher 
ptoaperity  have  oft^i  emerged  from  wars  that  were  seemingly 
causeless.  Reflections  of  this  sort  will  occur  to  every  thought- 
ful reader,  and  lead  him  to  qualify  and  interpret  vhat  has  here 
beoi  said  of  the  relating  of  armaments  and  wars  to  the  principle 
iriiich  underiies  the  conception  of  productive  labor. 

§  5.  Thoe  ronain  to  be  considered  questions  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  certun  kinds  of  activity  to  the  productiveness  of  labor. 
Are  any  of  the  bu^ness  doings  which  go  on  in  modem  society 
to  be  judged  unproductive? 

When  unacrupubus  persons  solicit  funds  from  the  gullible, 
ostensibly  for  "investment"  or  "speculation,"  and  in  due  time 
run  off  with  the  money,  their  labor,  systematic  and  strenuous 
tho  it  may  be,  b  obviously  predatory.  Not  only  they,  but  the 
derka  and  aaastants  whom  they  employ  (whether  these  be  ac- 
complices or  innocent)  are  unproductive.  Now  it  is  maintained 
that,  outside  the  range  of  operations  so  cleariy  predatory  as  to 
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be  made  criminal  by  law,  there  are  others,  within  the  pale  of  the 
law,  wboae  economic  effect  13  substantially  the  same.  This  is 
alleged,  to  take  a  familiar  example,  of  speculative  transactions 
in  general.  In  our  highly  organized  modern  communities,  an 
immense  amount  of  buying  and  selling  is  done  for  a  turn  in  the 
market.  A  man  buys  wheat  or  cotton  which  he  does  not  want 
and  which  never  gets  into  his  possession ;  he  promptly  sells  his 
nominal  title  at  an  advance  in  price,  pocketing  what  is  called  a 
profit.  Is  any  contribution  made  to  the  sum  of  utilities  by  such 
transactions  ?  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  pleasure  of  the  game, 
which  may  be  an  element  in  gambling  with  cards  or  dice,  here 
plays  but  a  n^ligible  part ;  the  motive  is  simply  to  get  gain  some- 
how. The  most  conspicuous  operations  of  the  sort  are  on  the 
stock  exchange,  where  sales  and  purchases  take  place  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  with  no  traceable  effect  in  contributing  to  productboor 
to  social  income.  The  business  involves  an  elaborate  apparatus, 
—  brokers,  clerks,  officers,  a  periodical  press  of  its  own.  As 
the  clerks  of  a  bare  swindler  are  improductive,  so  must  be  those 
of  the  broker,  if  he  is  himself  in  the  parasitic  class. 

But  this  sort  of  allegation  has  been  pushed  further.  A  large 
part  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  "business"  has  been  placed  under 
the  same  ban.  Not  only  those  who  are  usually  called  speculators, 
but  those  who  "opwate"  in  real  estate  —  buy  and  sell  land  for 
a  margin  of  profit  —  and  the  hankers  who  "handle"  stocks  and 
bonds  are  described  as  mere  parasites.  Nay,  all  bu^ess  men  of 
every  kind  have  been  condemned  by  sooalist  writers  as  essen- 
tially unproductive  —  that  is,  so  far  as  they  are  not  directly 
doing  work  of  man^ement  and  superintendence.  By  them 
"  bu^ness "  has  been  adjudged  simply  a  way  of  securing  a  giun 
thru  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  others,  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
demned as  useless  to  society. 

The  questions  here  raised  cannot  be  answered  until  after  a 
consideration  of  some  very  complex  matters.  But  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  dealt  with  and  the  nature  of  the  answers 
to  be  sought  can  be  indicated  now,  even  tho  with  some  antici- 
pation of  later  conclusions.    Thus,  as  regards  one  of  the  set  of 
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opastiooa  supposed  to  be  unproductive  —  speculative  dealings 
—  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  tlie  charge  is  in  part  founded.  Tlio 
some  speculative  dealings  in  commodities  and  securities  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  others  are  in  large  part  mere  wagers,  akin  in 
their  economic  effect  to  vulgar  gambling.^  Judged  by  the  test 
iriiich  we  have  set  up  —  whether  the  labor  adds  to  the  sum  of 
utilities  —  all  those  who  engage  in  mere  wagering  speculation 
are  UDjHtxluctive  laborers :  not  only  the  principals,  but  the  brokers 
who  execute  their  oiders,  the  clerks  who  record  them,  the  me- 
chanics who  put  together  and  operate  the  "ticker"  in  the  broker's 
quarters.  All  belong  in  the  class  whose  work  serves  no  useful  end. 
The  same  test  is  to  be  applied  to  the  activity  of  business  men ; 
but  here  the  balance  of  gain  is  much  clearer.  Tho  the  greater 
part  of  ^)eculative  dealings  is  probably  of  no  utility,  the  greater 
part  of  business  men's  doings  has  great  utUity.  The  indictment 
of  the  socialists,  which  charges  that  they  are  predominantly  tm- 
jHoductive,  overshoots  the  mark.  The  function  of  the  manager 
or  leader  of  industry  is  of  high  service  in  production ;  even  tho, 
like  the  banker,  he  may  merely  advise  and  select  and  promote, 
taking  no  direct  part  in  the  management  of  industry.  He  adds 
conspicuously  to  the  abundance  of  commodities  and  the  satis- 
faction of  wants.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  in  any  large 
ceottf  of  industry  there  will  be  found  plenty  of  persons  eng^ed 
in  "business"  whose  doings  are  essentially  para^tic.  They  pick 
up  a  living,  perhaps  a  very  comfortable  one,  by  shreds  and  patches 
of  dealings,  by  shrewdness  in  buying  and  selling,  by  waiting  for 
laud  or  securities  to  rise  in  value.  Often  they  are  sober,  solid 
citizens,  personally  estimable;  so  indeed  are,  as  a  rule,  the  stock- 
brokers who  provide  the  facilities  for  the  gambling  speculators. 
These  respectable  persons  would  resent  with  indignation  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  belong  in  the  predatory  and  parasitic  cUss. 
But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent of  economics  is  the  ignorance  of  all  sorts  of  persons  regarding 
their  place  and  function  iu  the  industrial  world.  The  broker  or 
merchant,  no  less  than  the  mechanic  or  clerk,  sees  the  little  comer 

1  Cominre  Chapter  II. 
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in  which  he  is  at  work,  and  knows  nothing  of  its  relations  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  respectability  of  an  employment, 
and  even  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  ^ve  no  certain  clew  to 
its  effect  on  the  general  welfare. 

It  is  the  um  of  the  legal  system  under  which  we  live  —  the 
system  of  private  property  —  to  inhibit  predatory  doings.  Hence 
not  only  pby^cal  violence,  but  fraud  and  deceit,  are  forbidden 
and  punished.  This  aim  of  the  law  is  in  the  main  attained.  He 
who  earns  his  living  In  a  lawful  manner  commonly  contributes 
to  the  sum  total  of  satisfactions.  He  does  what  another  person 
is  wilting  to  pay  him  for;  or,  in  the  more  technical  language  of 
economics,  he  brings  forth  utilities,  and  so  is  a  productive  laborer. 
The  view,  sanctioned  more  or  less  ezplidtiy  by  some  socialist 
writers,  according  to  which  the  work  of  manual  laborers  atone 
ia  productive,  and  all  the  income-earning  and  money-making  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  are  unproductive,  carries  the  indictment 
agunst  the  existing  system  too  far.  But  the  fact  that  criticism 
against  the  working  of  private  property  is  exaggerated  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  exist  opportunities  for  securing 
an  income  or  even  amassing  a  fortune,  not  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law,  yet  of  a  kind  which  the  economist  must  regard  as  predatory, 
and  so  unproductive. 

Some  opportunities  of  this  kind  are  due  to  imperfections  in 
the  law  as  it  stands.  With  changes  in  economic  conditions,  pro- 
ceedings that  once  seemed  helpful  to  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  perhaps  at  one  stage  were  helpful,  cease  to  be 
so,  or  remain  so  only  in  part  Thus  joint  stodt  companies,  or 
corporations,  have  proved  a  device  of  great  efficacy  in  further- 
ing improvements  in  the  arts  and  in  securing  more  abundant 
and  varied  production.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statutes  under 
which  corporations  may  be  organized,  especially  in  our  American 
states,  have  often  made  possible  precisely  that  evil  of  which  the 
socialist  critics  compliun:  mere  thimblerigging  and  plundering. 
The  reform  of  the  laws  of  incorporation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  the  good  and  reject  the  evil  is  now  one  of  the  presdng  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States. 
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To  discrimiiiate  clearly  between  the  operations  that  are  in  the 
end  helpful  toward  satisfying  wants  and  those  that  are  not,  b 
sometimes  impossible  even  after  the  nicest  weighing  of  the  result? 
by  the  best  judges.  The  law,  for  instance,  withholds  its  sane 
tioD  from  mere  wagering  contracts.  Yet  transactions  which  are 
wallers  cannot  be  distinguished  in  outward  form  from  others 
which  are  useful  to  society.  There  is  a  vague  consciousness  in 
the  public  mind  that  some  persons  are  engaged  in  "legitimate" 
business,  wfai)e  others  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  are  "  plungers, " 
"illegitimately"  occupied.  But  to  draw  a  precise  line  between 
those  that  may  be  approved  and  those  that  may  not,  is  no  less 
difficult  for  the  business  man,  however  intelligent  and  wide- 
minded,  than  for  the  judge  or  the  economist  So  it  is  with 
the  law  of  fraud  and  deceit.  As  long  as  men  are  free  to  choose 
tor  themselves  and  act  according  to  their  own  judgments,  those 
who  are  direwd  and  watchful  wilt  make  better  bargains  than 
those  who  are  dull  and  unobservant.  When  does  one  man  over- 
reach another,  when  does  he  simply  leave  him  to  judge  for  him- 
self as  to  hb  own  interests?  The  probabilities  are  that  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  large  general  benefits  that  flow  from  private 
property  and  competitive  dealings  we  ^all  always  have  to  permit 
some  doings  that  are  on  the  line  between  the  productive  and 
the  predatory.  If  the  law  brings  it  about  that  labor  is  applied 
in  tbe  main  to  the  satisfaction  of  wants ;  if  it  restrains  most  of 
the  unproductive  doings;  if  the  system  as  a  whole  works  well, 
and  these  predatory  operations  are  only  its  loose  ends  —  it  will 
be  better  to  accept  them  as  inevitable  and  to  set  off  against  them 
tix  general  benefits.  Absolute  perfection  in  human  anange- 
mcDts  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
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The  Division  op  Labor  and  the  Development  of 
Modern  Industry 

Section  1.  Two  forms  of  the  diviaon  of  labor:  the  simplw  and  the  mora 
oomptex,  30  —  Sec.  2.  AdvantEtges  from  the  simpler  form:  dexterity, 
oontinuity,  adaptation  to  aptitudes,  31  —  Sec.  3.  Advont^e  from  the 
more  complex  form:  the  development  of  machinery.  The  induatnal 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  use  of  nature's  poww,  33  — 
Sec.  4.  Division  of  labor  means  unconscious  oo6peration.  E!xohange, 
37  —  See.  5.  Exchange  formerly  cover«d  a  limited  economic  area. 
Cheap  transportation  (railways)  makes  the  area  wide,  38 — ^Sec.  6. 
Wider  markets  bring  more  minut«  division  of  labor.  IlluatratioQ  from 
butcher's  trade,  41  —  See.  7.  The  geographical  division  of  labor,  illus- 
trated by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  43  —  Sec.  8.  Two  sorts 
of  gain  from  geographical  division  of  laiwr,  45. 

§  1.  The  division  of  labor  is  one  of  the  great  central  facts  in 
modem  society.  Prom  this  arise  some  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions of  economic  theory,  the  most  common  popular  fallacies,  the 
most  serious  problems  of  legislation. 

l^e  division  of  labor  may  be  analyzed  under  two  heads.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  simpler  form,  under  which  a  workman 
carries  thru  the  whole  of  one  of  the  stages  in  production.  The 
tailor,  the  cobbler,  the  carpenter,  ply  their  several  trades.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  the  more  complex  form,  under  which 
there  is  a  splitting  up  of  several  operations  all  belonging  to  one 
stage  of  production.  Id  more  primitive  stages  of  industry  the 
shoemaker  might  be  a  tanner,  and  the  whole  process  of  convert- 
ing the  rawhide  into  a  shoe  thua  be  in  one  hand.  Nowadays, 
the  shoe  itself  is  not  put  together  by  the  cobbler ;  it  is  the  work 
of  a  large  number  of  different  workmen  in  a  factory,  of  whom 
some  do  nothing  but  cut  the  leather,  others  stitch  it,  others  put 
on  the  soles,  still  others  the  heels,  and  so  on,  with  an  ela'oorated 
parching  of  different  operations. 
«0 
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(X>viou3ly,  a  hard-and-fast  line  cannot  be  drawn  between 
these  two  forms.  No  craftsman  carries  thru  from  begioniug  to 
end  any  one  operation  in  production.  The  tailor  buys  his  ma- 
terials of  the  cloth  maker ;  the  cloth  maker  buys  his  wool  of  the 
farmer  or  grazier.  The  cloth  maker  and  the  grazier  in  turn  buy 
tools  of  the  mechanic,  who  buys  materials  from  the  ironworker 
and  woodworker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tailor  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  bis  own  work  thru  even  the  whole  of  the  stage  with 
which  he  is  concerned.  It  may  be  divided  between  the  cutter 
and  the  stitcher ;  and  similarly  the  cloth  maker's  may  be  parceled 
out  between  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dyer.  The  difference 
between  the  simpler  and  the  more  complex  division  of  labor  is 
essentially  one  of  degree.  Nevertheless,  this  difference  of  de- 
gree is  important.  The  two  sorts  of  arrangement  bring  about 
somewhat  different  advantages  and  give  rise  to  different  social 
conditions. 

§  2.  Let  us  consider  first  the  simpler  division  of  labor.  This 
dates  far  back  into  antiquity.  The  familiar  crafts  are  of  very 
M  standing.  The  extent  to  which  their  names  have  been  adopted 
as  surnames  shows  how,  among  modem  peoples,  occupations 
wve  separated  in  a  comparatively  simple  state  of  society,  such 
as  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  patronymics  were  in  process 
(rf  formation.  The  Carpenters,  Masons,  Smiths,  Weavers, 
Drapers,  Tfulors,  Dyers,  Saddlers,  Shoemakers,  Millers,  Bakers, 
Coopers,  and  such  other  common  surnames  indicate  what  sort 
of  divi»on  of  labor  was  maintained  for  hundreds  of  years  with 
comparatively  Uttle  change. 

The  chief  advantage  in  producdon  from  this  form  of  the  di- 
vision of  labor  is  the  gain  in  dexterity  which  comes  from  the 
constant  practice  of  the  same  occupation.  So  familiar  are  we 
with  the  effect  of  practice  that  we  assume  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  skill  which  comes  from  it.  Reading,  writing,  the  donning 
of  our  clothes  and  the  laring  of  our  boots  are  effected  with  ease, 
almost  without  effort,  from  the  ingnuned  effects  of  habit  and 
iteration.  Piano  playing  and  typewriting  are  marvelous  to  the 
iotubituated,  easy  to  the  point  of  indifference  for  the  practised 
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hand.  The  acquired  dexterity  of  the  craftsman  and  mechanic 
moke  their  productive  ct-pacity  vastly  greater  than  it  would 
be  if  each  had  to  carry  on  a  dozen  occupations  and  were  half  pro- 
ficient in  any  one. 

Other  guns  have  also  been  enumerated  as  accruing  from  the 
simpler  division  of  labor.  Th««  is  a  saving  in  time  when  the 
same  task  is  followed  without  interruption.  The  carpenter, 
even  tho  no  more  dexterous  than  the  farmer,  can  yet  accom- 
plish more  in  the  hour  or  the  day  than  the  farmer  who  tries  to 
do  jobs  of  tinkering  in  his  spare  moments.  Something  also  is 
due  to  the  adaptation  of  tasks  to  the  abilities  of  the  workers. 
There  are  differences  between  the  inborn  abilities  of  individuals 
even  as  regards  tasks  for  which  training  and  practise  are  the 
most  important  causes  of  dexterity.  Among  mechanics  a  cer- 
tain proportion  only  have  the  sure  eye  and  the  deft  hand  which 
are  required  for  the  most  exacting  tasks.  It  is  obviously  ad- 
vantageous that  they  should  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  these, 
leaving  the  less  exacting  to  persons  of  ordinary  capacity.  Even 
for  comparatively  simple  occupations  there  are  differaoces  in 
the  qualifications  of  individual  workmen.  The  work  of  a  motor- 
man  cm  an  electric  car  aeems  of  the  most  monotonous  sort,  eauly 
accomplished  by  any  adult.  Yet  it  requires  a  certain  steadiness 
and  alertness  of  attention  not  possessed  by  all  laborers.  How 
far  differences  of  this  sort  are  the  result  solely  of  inborn  qualities, 
how  far  brought  about  or  accentuated  by  education  and  environ- 
ment, need  not  here  be  considered.  So  long  as  they  exist,  there 
is  a  gain  if  each  individual  is  called  on  to  do  only  that  for  which 
he  has  the  greatest  aptitude. 

The  last-mentioned  factor  in  the  divi^n  of  labor  —  the  adap- 
tation of  tasks  to  varying  aptitudes  —  ia  of  most  importance 
as  between  those  who  work  with  their  heads  and  those  who  woric 
with  their  hands.  Tho  there  is  mental  training  as  wdl  as  manual 
training,  and  tho  instruction  and  practise  tell  in  the  lawyer's 
trade  as  well  as  in  the  mechanic's,  inborn  abilities  are  important 
in  greats  degree  for  the  form^.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  in  all  work  whidi  caUs  for  initiative,  superintendence,  direc- 
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tion.  Hmtc  is  a  difference  of  far-reaching  effect  between  those 
who  have  the  qualities  for  leader^ip,  whether  in  the  arts  or  in 
intellectual  life,  and  those  who  must  belong  to  the  rank  and  file. 
There  is  often  a  very  great  gain  when  those  who  are  born  leaders 
can  devote  themselves  solely  to  the  work  which  they  alone  can 
do,  or  which  they  can  do  best,  leaving  to  others,  with  no  such 
capacities,  the  routine  mechanical  or  clericid  work. 

The  great  mass  of  men,  however,  have  no  special  aptitudes. 
For  them,  continued  practise,  begun  or  uded  by  systematic 
training,  is  the  chief  cause,  even  tho  not  the  only  cause,  of  skill 
in  any  particular  sort  of  work.  In  the  main,  the  division  of  labor 
is  a  cause  rather  than  a  result  of  specialized  capacity.  Most 
dexterous  men  are  so  because  they  have  long  practised  a  given  art ; 
th^  do  not  practise  it  because  they  are  bom  with  dexterity. 

S  3.  Let  us  turn  now  to  what  we  have  styled  the  more  com- 
■^ex  form  of  the  division  of  labor.  This  is  the  salient  charac- 
teristic of  the  development  of  industry  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half;  a  development  which  has  gone  on  with  accelerat- 
ing pace  in  very  recent  times.  The  change  in  industry  and  the 
nature  of  the  new  order  of  things  can  be  described  most  concisely 
by  saying  that  the  tool  has  been  replaced  by  the  machine. 

Tbo  the  gain  in  efficiency  from  the  division  of  labor  arises 
duefly  from  the  dexterity  acquired  by  repetition,  none  of  the 
trades  familiar  under  the  simfJer  divbion  of  labor  was  reduced 
to  the  continuous  repetition  of  identical  movements.  The  car- 
penter, the  mason,  the  smith,  the  taUor  —  each  was  master 
of  his  trade  as  a  whole,  and,  while  gaining  proficiency  from  un- 
ceauDg  practise,  yet  turned  from  one  part  of  the  occupation  to 
aootber.  The  instruments  which  these  artisans  used  were  tools 
of  varied  kinds,  adapted  to  the  different  parts  of  their  occupa- 
tions. A  "tool,"  as  that  word  b  still  commonly  used,  means 
a  hand  tool,  put  in  motion  by  htunan  force  and  requiring  adap- 
tation, judgment,  flexibility. 

The  gradual  elaboration  of  the  division  of  labor  slowly  en- 
larged the  number  of  occupations,  diminished  the  range  of  each 
one.  Mid  tended  to  reduce  each  more  and  more  to  an  identical 
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routine.  Thus  the  maldng  of  doth  was  divided  between  the 
spinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dyer.  The  division  between 
the  spinner  and  the  weaver,  itself  one  of  the  oldest,  became  even- 
tually of  much  moment,  for  it  gave  occa^on  for  one  of  the  epoch- 
making  applications  of  machinery  and  power.  When  the  steady 
repetition  of  the  same  movement  becomes  an  important  part 
of  an  industrial  art,  it  is  possible  to  apply  other  force  than  that 
of  man's  muscles.  No  machme,  even  in  the  highly  elaborated 
forms  of  modem  times,  can  rival  in  dexterity  and  flexibility  the 
human  hand.  But  whenever  the  same  thing  is  to  be  done  over 
and  over,  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  working  thru  a  machine, 
can  do  it  as  well  as  any  human  hand,  and  indeed  better  than  most 
human  hands.  The  divi^on  of  labor  in  its  simpler  form  gradually 
was  developed  to  the  point  where  the  application  of  power  was 
possible,  llie  gain  from  the  application  of  power  proved  so  great 
that  there  was  a  reaction  on  the  division  of  labor:  an  induce- 
ment to  split  up  the  steps  in  production  still  further,  to  reduce 
more  and  more  of  them  to  the  repetition  of  identical  movements 
and  so  to  make  possible  in  still  greater  d^ree  the  use  of  natural 
forces. 

The  great  change  toward  the  use  of  machines  and  power  set 
in  during  the  second  half  of  the  dghteenth  century.  The  textile 
trades  felt  its  influence  first.  In  1764,  Hargreaves  invented 
the  spinning  jenny;  in  1769,  Arkwright  brought  out  his  rival 
spinning  machine;  in  1779,  Crompton  invented  an  apparatus 
which  combined  the  devices  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  and 
brought  the  spinning  machine  to  a  still  further  stage  of  perfec- 
tion. AH  three  were  directed  to  the  mechanical  repetition  of 
the  twisting  of  the  fiber;  and  water  power  was  soon  applied 
to  setting  them  in  motion.  Not  long  afterwards,  weaving  was 
also  subjected  to  the  same  principles.  The  power  loom  was 
gradually  elaborated,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nmeteenth 
century  began  to  supplant  steadily  the  hand  loom.  By  the  close 
of  that  century,  the  old-fashioned  weaver's  trade  had  become, 
in  advanced  «>untrie3  like  England  and  the  United  States,  a 
thing  of  the  past     The  textile  material  to  which  these  inveii- 
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tions  were  first  applied  was  cottoa;  for  this  has  an  even  and 
homogeneous  fiber  whidi  makes  it  most  readUy  available  for 
machinery  operated  continuously  at  uniform  speed.  Wool,  linen, 
and  ailk,  bong  of  less  even  fiber,  were  subjected  to  the  machine 
process  later  than  cotton,  thru  a  long  series  of  subsidiary  inven- 
tions. It  has  not  been  until  our  own  day  that  ailk,  the  most 
delicate  and  irregular  of  these  fibers,  has  come  to  be  manipulated 
on  a  large  scale  by  power  machinery. 

Water  power  was  used  for  the  textile  manufactures  in  their 
eariio-  stages;  but  it  was  soon  supplemented  and  largely  re- 
placed by  the  steam  engine.  The  steam  en^e  was  brought 
by  Watt  to  the  stage  of  effective  working  in  1781.  It  was  first 
used  on  a  targe  scale  for  the  pumping  of  water  out  of  mines  — 
an  obvious  case  for  the  application  of  power,  ^ce  it  calls  for  the 
imchanging  performance  of  the  simplest  movements.  It  was 
SOOD  applied  further,  not  only  to  the  textile  industries  and  to  a 
wide  range  of  other  manufactures,  but  to  transportation.  Steam 
was  used  in  navigation  by  Fulton  on  the  Hudson  River  in  1807. 
An  even  more  important  application  of  steam  to  transportation 
came  when  the  locomotive  was  perfected  by  Stephenson  in  1830. 
Iliis  created  the  modem  railroad,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  still  further  development  of  the  di- 
vision of  labor. 

The  series  of  great  inventions,  of  which  these  were  the  most 
important,  brought  about  what  is  known  as  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution—  a  change  in  the  arts,  and  a  consequent  change  in 
economic  and  social  conditions,  greater  than  has  appeared  dur- 
ing a  like  ditort  time  in  any  stage  of  human  history.  Its  funda- 
mental economic  characteristic  has  been  the  elaboration  of  the 
division  of  labor,  thru  the  splitting  up  of  the  stages  of  production 
into  separate  operations  each  one  of  which  is  repeated  continu- 
oasiy  and  so  may  be  carried  on  by  the  machine.  The  car- 
pmt^s  sawing,  planing,  joining,  molding — 'each  of  these  is 
now  done  separately  by  machinery,  usually  in  establishments, 
that  teed  steadily  to  become  larger  and  laiger  and  to  subdivide 
still  more  the  various  operations  of  the  trade.    The  cobbler  of 
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former  days  put  together  a  shoe  for  himself ;  ia  a  modem  factory 
the  shoe  goes  thru  some  eighty  different  processes.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  files,  there  were  (1912)  in  one  large  establishment 
ninety  separate  operations  or  handlings  thru  which  each  indi- 
vidual piece  had  to  go  from  the  time  the  steel  reached  the  factory 
until  the  time  when  the  finished  files  were  ready  for  sale.  So  it 
is  with  ironworking,  with  all  the  elaborated  processes  of  the  textile 
industries,  with  printing  and  book-making,  not  least  with  the 
very  making  of  machines  and  tools.  The  machines  now  used 
are  vastly  more  complex  and  more  efSdent  than  was  dreamed  of 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  application  of  power,  and  have  extended 
the  principle  of  the  automatic  repetition  of  identical  movements 
to  tasks  long  thought  far  beyond  its  acope.  The  work  of  the  hand 
is  not  indeed  superseded;  the  skillful  workman  and  the  adapt- 
able tool  retain  a  large  place  in  industry ;  but  the  range  of  their 
work  tends  to  become  more  and  more  restricted.  Within  each 
branch  of  industry,  as  one  stage  after  another  is  subjected  to  the 
machine  process,  the  remaining  stages  have  a  narrower  and 
simpler  range,  in  which  inventive  spirit  constantly  finds  new 
o|^rtunities  for  the  application  of  power.  Thus  the  character 
and  the  working  of  the  division  of  labor  have  been  profoundly 
and  all  but  universally  modified. 

The  essential  gain  from  this  modem  development  of  the  divi- 
uon  of  labor  has  come  from  the  vutually  unlimited  store  of 
natural  pow^.  Once  identity  of  movement  has  been  secured, 
there  is  no  work  so  heavy,  no  operation  so  delicate,  but  that  the 
machine  can  repeat  it  day  in,  day  out.  Human  labor,  implied 
first  to  putting  together  the  machine,  then  to  guiding  the  nat- 
ural forces  that  move  it,  accomplishes  vastly  more  than  the  same 
amount  of  labor  applied  to  the  making  and  uang  of  the  simpler 
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industrial  changes  of  the  last  century,  and  appears  likely  to  be 
lessened  no  less  rapidly  and  largely  in  the  century  before  us. 

The  [>eriod  in  which  we  live  has  been  aptly  called  the  age  of 
machinery.  Its  characteristic  phenomena  are  mainly  the  results 
of  the  use  of  machinery ;  and  they  will  engage  our  attention  in 
many  parts  of  our  subject.  They  are  seen  in  the  growth  of  cap- 
ital, and  the  incresmng  power  and  importance  of  the  business 
man  who  has  control  of  capital ;  in  the  spread  of  productioD  on 
a  large  scale,  and  the  tendency  to  monopoly  in  many  branches 
of  industry ;  in  a  new  position  of  workmen,  a  wider  gap  between 
employers  and  employees,  and  a  consequent  development  both 
of  labor  organizations  and  of  employers'  associations;  in  grave 
sodal  problems  from  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
factories;  not  least,  in  a  loss  of  individuality  in  the  working 
population  and  a  strengthening  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween social  classes.  Of  all  these  consequences  of  the  complex 
diviMon  of  labor  more  will  be  said  as  we  proceed. 

1 4.  The  division  of  labor  obviously  means  that  the  persons 
who  cany  on  the  several  op»ations  of  a  given  branch  of  industry 
combine  to  bring  about  the  final  result.  It  means,  no  less  clearly, 
that  those  engaged  in  different  industries  combine  to  satisfy  the 
varied  wants  of  the  communi^.  Each  contributes  his  special 
product  to  be  used  by  all;  each  uses  the  products  contributed 
by  the  rest.  The  divimon  of  labor  may  thus  be  described  also 
as  the  combination  or  cooperation  of  labor. 

Combination  of  labor  may  conceivably  be  carried  out  deliber> 
ately,  with  conscious  control  and  codrdination,  with  immediate 
i^tftring  of  tlie  joint  output,  and  without  exchange.  In  the  im- 
dent  civilizations  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  we  get  glimpses  of  es- 
tablislunents  of  the  rich  and  privileged  in  which  the  several  trades 
are  pKed  by  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  household.  In 
the  eariier  Middle  Ages  also  we  find  seigniorial  posaeasaoaa,  where 
the  serfs  have  epedalized  occupations  and  contribute  in  kind  to 
the  ItHxl's  needs.  Even  in  modem  times,  we  have  oiamples  of 
communistic  sorieties,  in  which  there  is  a  division  of  labor  among 
the  individad  members,  yet  no  exchange;  each  mcanber  con- 
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tributing  bis  part  to  the  conunon  income  and  each  receiving  tiom 
that  income  a  share  deemed  equitable.  Such  a  society  does  not 
approach  so  nearly  to  self-sufficiency  as  the  ancient  household 
or  the  medieval  estate ;  it  must  buy  and  sell  on  a  considerable 
scale  with  the  outside  world,  whereas  those  earlier  organizations 
bought  very  few  things  (salt  and  Iron,  for  example).  Yet  within 
its  own  limits  the  division  of  labor  leads  to  no  exchange  between 
members. 

Commonly,  however,  the  diviaon  of  labor  has  brought  with 
it  as  a  natural  corollary  the  exchange  of  the  several  commodities 
produced  by  different  workers.  The  cases  noted  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  are  comparatively  rare  in  economic  history;  at 
all  events,  they  give  no  clew  to  the  phenomena  of  the  modem 
industrial  world.  In  this  the  division  of  labor  almost  always 
means  exchange,  and  the  relation  between  the  workers  is  very 
different  from  that  in  the  community  where  there  is  conscious 
and  deliberate  combination  of  effort.  It  is  strictly  true  that 
the  workers  in  a  modem  society  combine  in  bringing  about  a 
joint  output ;  but  the  consciousness  of  cooperaUon  is  lost.  The 
individual  is  not  thinking  of  the  jomt  output.  Only  if  he  happens 
to  be  versed  in  the  books  and  theories  of  economic  writers,  and 
bears  them  in  mind  in  his  active  hours,  is  he  aware  that  he  is  carry- 
ing on  one  small  operation  toward  a  joint  output  and  shares  in 
the  manifold  contribution  which  others  make  to  that  joint  out- 
put. The  things  on  which  he  works  are  not  part  of  a  common 
store,  but  are  private  property,  bought  and  sold,  cared  for  and 
guarded,  by  each  individual  for  himself.  He  thinks  only  of  the 
particular  product  which  he  sells,  and  of  the  terms  on  which  he 
can  buy  other  products.  He  is  intent  on  the  results  of  the  ex- 
change thus  made,  and  tries  to  secure  for  himself  the  best  terms 
of  enhai^.    Private  property  and  exchange  are  well-nigh  uni- 
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between  the  smaU  city  or  town  and  the  agricultural  region  im- 
mediately 9uiTounding  it.  This  was  the  period  of  the  wupler 
form  of  the  division  of  labor,  of  the  familiar  handicraft ;  the  period 
of  the  tool  preceding  the  modem  period  of  the  machine.  The 
dty  o(  early  modern  times  was  the  center  of  an  industrial  com- 
munity which  was  in  the  main  self-contained.  Within  the  tity 
the  burghers  carried  on  the  arts  and  crafts.  To  it  the  surround- 
ing rural  population  brought  food  and  materials,  and  in  it  they 
made  their  purchases.  The  city  craftsmen  were  united  in  the 
gilds  which  were  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  economic  organ- 
ization of  that  period.  Each  craft  was  open  only  to  the  members 
of  a  ^d,  who  trained  apprentices  and  employed  journeymen, 
ind  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  the  knowledge 
(rf  its  trade.  The  organization  of  the  gilds,  and  the  regulation 
and  restriction  of  thdr  memb^^ip,  were  inevitable  and  doubtless 
benefidal  at  the  outset,  assuring  protection  and  mutual  aid,  and 
the  maintenance  of  skill  in  the  arts.  In  later  times,  their  regula- 
tions were  made  the  means  of  monopoly ;  they  had  long  outlived 
their  usefulness  even  before  the  great  inventions  of  the  indus- 
trial  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  economic  organization  of  which 
tlwy  were  a  part  But  these  are  aspects  of  the  gild  system  not 
closely  related  to  our  present  topic.  So  far  as  it  bears  on  the 
diviuon  of  labor,  it  was  part  of  what  the  Germans  called  SUuU- 
mrtkschaft  —  the  city  organization  of  industry.  A  map  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe  from  say  1350  to 
1800  is  dotted  with  a  lai^  number  of  cities  of  modest  ^ze,  each 
the  center  of  a  more  or  less  isolated  economic  area.  There  was, 
uxked,  some  exchange  of  special  commodities  between  different 
countries  and  between  the  different  economic  areas  within  a 
country ;  but  the  main  exchanges  were  between  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  agricultural  district,  and  the  characteristic  stage  of 
the  mechanical  arts  was  that  of  the  division  of  labor  between 
flic  familiar  crafts  organized  m  the  medieval  gilds. 

Tne  steps  through  which  this  organization  of  industry  has  been 
v^pnced  by  that  characteristic  of  modem  times  were  at  first  slow 
■■ognduil.    But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  industrial  revolu- 
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tion  brought  a  sudden  burst  of  great  changes.  Without  pau^ng 
to  consider  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  these  changes,  we  may  contrast  the 
final  result  with  the  conditions  of  the  early  simpler  division  of 
labor,  and  so  understand  better  the  conditions  of  our  own  day. 

The  economic  area  has  been  immensely  widened.  It  has  come 
to  include  the  whole  of  a  country,  in  some  respects  the  whole 
of  the  world.  There  is  division  of  labor  not  only  between  the 
different  crafts  within  a  city,  but  quite  as  much  between  different 
cities  and  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crafts  themselves 
have  been  split  up  into  more  minute  subdivisbns,  and  different 
parts  of  each  are  practised  m  widely  separated  localities.  These 
tendencies  have  been  immensely  promoted  by  the  modam  im- 
provements in  transportation  —  improvements  which  have  them- 
selves been  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  machinery.  The 
use  of  power,  especially  thru  the  steam  en^ne,  was  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  industrial  revolution;  and  in  no  direction  has  it 
had  lai^er  ^ect  than  ftvm  its  application  to  traction  and  to 
navigation. 

An  epoch-making  invention  was  that  of  the  locomotive.  Roads 
had  been  much  improved  in  Enghtnd  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Telford  and  Macadam  devised 
their  methods  of  constructing  roadways.  During  the  same  period 
canals  had  also  been  dug,  and  used  to  no  small  extent  both  in 
France  and  in  En^nd;  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
always  driven  by  their  special  industrial  conditbns  to  search 
eageily  for  improvements  in  transportation,  pushed  the  use  of 
roadways  and  canals  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  in  1830  came  the  locomotive.  In  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  the  steam  engine,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  great  advances  in 
the  arts,  the  final  attainment  of  the  successful  device  was  due 
to  a  long  series  of  experiments  by  many  contriva^  Stephenson 
in  1830  perfected  rather  than  invented  the  locomotive.  So  the 
modem  railway  was  created;  and  thereby  b^an  a  second  in- 
dustrial revolution,  or  at  least  a  second  phase  of  the  industrial 
revolution.    Side  by  ^de  with  the  railway  have  been  the  great  im- 
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provements  in  water  transportation.  Hke  application  of  steam  to 
navig^ioD,  thru  the  paddle  wheel,  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  and  was  accomplished  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  the  paddle-wheel  steamer  was  too  clmnsy,  too  liable  to  damage 
in  stonn  for  communication  across  great  bodies  of  water;  and 
it  was  not  until  Ericsson's  invention  of  the  screw,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  ocean  navigation  underwent  a 
great  change.  This  change  in  any  case  was  not  so  far-reaching 
as  that  wrought  by  the  railway;  for  water  transportation  by 
sailing  vessels  had  always  been  comparatively  cheap,  whereas 
land  transportatbn  had  been  slow  and  dear,  and  its  deamess 
had  imposed  great  obstacles  to  the  division  of  labor  within  large 
land  areas. 

§  6.  As  Adam  Smith  remarked  m  1776,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  modem  era,  the  diviwm  of  labor  is  limited  by  the  extent  of 
the  market.  The  village  cobbler  will  turn  out  no  more  shoes 
than  it  is  pos»ble  to  dispose  of  within  the  economic  era  he  can 
reach.  To  divide  the  work  of  ahoemaking  between  the  cutter, 
the  stitcher,  the  heeler,  the  laster,  is  not  fea»ble  unless  as  many 
shoes  can  be  marketed  as  the  combined  labor  of  all  will  produce. 
A  modem  shoe  factory,  with  its  elaborate  machinery  and  highly 
developed  division  of  labor,  turns  out  thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes 
daily.  The^  shoes  can  find  their  purchasers  only  in  a  lai^ 
population  reached  from  the  central  source  of  supply. 

Many  other  illustrations  could  be  given  of  the  way  in  which 
tiie  divi»on  of  labor  has  been  pushed  farther  and  farther  with 
the  extension  of  the  market  consequent  on  cheapened  transpor- 
tation. Furniture  is  made  nowadays  in  large  factories,  often 
placed  near  the  sources  of  timber  supply  and  distant  from  the 
persona  who  are  to  use  the  articles.  The  cabinetmaker  of  olden 
days  has  been  replaced  by  workmen  who  tend  and  direct  a  series 
of  madunes,  eadi  of  which  performs  unceasin^y  its  part  in  the 
(iterations  of  sawing,  planing,  grooving,  turning,  polishing.  Plows 
are  no  longer  made  by  the  village  blacksmith,  but  put  together 
in  the  great  factory  and  then  distributed  broadcast  over  the  earth. 
Unless  it  were  possible  so  to  distribute  them,  plows  could  not 
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be  made  in  quantities  at  the  factory,  and  there  could  be  no  elabo- 
rated division  of  labor  in  making  them.  One  of  the  most  striking 
results  of  the  widening  of  the  market  is  seen  in  the  transformation 
of  the  butcher's  trade.  Until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
butdier  carried  on  his  work  as  he  had  done  it  for  thousands  of 
years  before.  His  cattle  came  from  near-by  farmers,  and  the 
meat  was  supplied  to  nearly  customers.  Thru  the  larg^  part 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  now  been  supplanted  by  the  great 
packing  establishment,  where  cattle  are  slaughtered  by  the  thou- 
sand. In  these  establishments  dozens  of  different  stages  in 
dissecting  the  carcass  are  allotted  to  as  many  different  sets  of 
workmen.  The  application  of  power  has  not  here  been  cajiied  as 
far  as  in  some  other  industries ;  yet  at  every  stage  where  it  is 
possible,  tbe  machine  is  set  to  work ;  and  where  it  is  not,  the 
workman  is  assigned  to  the  unceasing  repetition  of  a  angle  opera- 
tion.' Every  part  of  the  animal  is  used,  and  every  part  is 
manipulated  on  a  large  scale  under  a  further  minute  diviaou  of 
labor.  The  output  in  all  its  varied  forms  —  the  meat  of  lill  quali- 
ties, the  fat,  the  hide,  the  bones,  the  horns,  the  very  hair  —  i»then 

>  "It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anothcir  induBtiy  wbera  diviaioD  of  Ubor  haa 
been  aa  inEeniouBly  and  microsoopically  worked  out.  The  animal  hM  been  nu- 
veyed  and  laid  off  like  a  map;  and  the  men  have  been  claaaified  in  over  tliirtr 
•pecialtiea  and  twenty  ratae  of  pay,  from  16  cenla  to  50  cents  an  hour.  The  SO- 
cent  man  ii  reatricted  to  usinc  the  knife  on  the  most  delicate  parta  of  the  hide 
(floorman)  or  to  uains  the  ax  in  splittiiis  the  backbone  (flitter)  ;  and,  wfaerever 
a  leaa  alulled  man  can  be  slipped  in  at  18  oenta,  16)  oenta,  20  oenta.  21  oenis,  22) 
cents.  24  cents.  26  cents,  and  so  on,  a  phice  is  made  for  him,  and  an  ocoupatJon 
mapped  out.  In  worldns  on  the  hide  alone  there  are  nine  positions,  at  eight  dif- 
ferent tatea  of  pay.  A  20-cent  nym  pulls  off  the  tail,  a  22)-oent  man  pound*  off 
another  part  where  good  leather  ia  not  found,  and  the  knife  of  the  40.«ent  man  cuta 
a  different  texture  and  has  a  different  'feel'  from  that  of  the  60-oent  man.  SkiU 
has  become  qiedalised  to  fit  the  anatomy.  .  .  . 

"The  division  of  labor  grew  with  the  industry,  following  the  intmduotioi)  of 
the  refrigerator  ear  and  the  marketing  of  dressed  tieef ,  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
Before  the  market  was  widened  by  theee  Tevolulioniiing  inventions,  the  killing 
gangs  were  Knall,  since  only  the  local  demands  were  supplied.  But  when  the 
number  of  cattle  to  be  killed  each  day  increaaed  to  a  thousand  or  more,  an  increamng 
gang  or  crew  of  men  was  put  togethw;  and  the  best  men  w«re  kept  at  the  moat 
exacting  work."  —  Profeaeor  J.  R,  Commons,  in  the  QyaHai]/ Jaumat  i^  Betmamia, 
Vol.  XIX.  pp.  3.  6.  It  will  be  noticed  that  here  then  eeems  to  be  scope  (or  that 
advantage  frem  the  divirion  of  labor  which  is  secured  (torn  the  adaptation  of  the 
taeka  to  the  vaiying  abiUtiw  of  (he  aarenJ  woticeta.    Cp.  p.  33.  above. 
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nuAeted  to  millioiis  of  people,  distant  hundreds  of  milea,  some- 
times thousands  of  miles,  from  the  packing  establishment.  All 
sudi  elaborate  organization  and  division  rest  on  the  possibility  of 
transporting  the  products  a  great  distance,  and  so  supplying  an 
enormous  population  from  one  central  point. 

$  7.  The  great  improvements  in  transportation  during  the 
nineteenth  centuy  have  given  immensely  wider  scope  to  a  phase 
of  the  division  of  labor  which  we  have  not  yet  considered.  This 
b  the  geographical  division  of  labor. 

In  medieval  and  early  modem  times,  those  articles  only  could 
be  transported  for  any  considerable  distance  which  had  great 
value  in  small  bulk.  Such  were  drugs,  spices,  fine  cloths,  rare 
slks  and  cottons,  choice  weapons  and  armor.  These  were  used 
chiefly  by  the  small  circle  of  the  rich ;  trade  in  them  did  not  affect 
the  mass  of  the  population.  Where  water  transportation  could 
be  used,  there  was  indeed  some  possibility  of  trade  and  exchange 
in  the  bulkier  commodities.  For  this  reason,  England,  with  her 
insular  poation  and  much-indented  seacoast,  was  able  at  a  com- 
paratively early  st^e  to  export  such  commodities  as  wool,  copper, 
and  tin,  and  to  devdop  in  some  degree  the  geographical  divt^on 
of  labor.  With  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  vessels, 
the  greater  security  of  the  seas,  and  the  use  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, trade  by  water  gradually  grew  to  greater  and  greater  di- 
mensions. A  still  further  «rtension  came  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ei^teenth  century,  when  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  civilized 
countries  were  tapped  by  canals.  But  the  most  far-reaching 
development  of  the  geographical  division  of  labor  came  with  the 
railway;  for  the  railway  can  reach  all  parts  of  the  land.  The 
industry  of  almost  every  part  of  the  world  has  been  transformed 
by  this  mighty  solvent. 

Tbe  United  States  at  the  present  time  presents  what  is  prob- 
acy the  most  extreme  case  of  geographical  division  of  labor 
highly  developed  under  the  influence  of  cheap  transportation. 
Ilie  southern  part  of  New  Enghtnd  is  a  manufacturing  hive.  The 
food  and  raw  materials  there  used  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.    The  wheat  and  other  breadstuffs  come  bom  the  Missis- 
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sippi  and  Misaouri  valleys ;  the  meat  and  anunal  products  fnnn 
the  same  regions,  and  some  from  regions  farther  west ;  the  cotton 
from  the  southern  states;  the  wool  from  the  trans-Missouri 
region,  Australia,  Argentina,  China,  Siberia.  All  sorts  of  manu- 
factured articles  are  sent  horn  New  England  in  exchange  —  cottoQ 
and  woolen  fabrics,  boots  and  shoes,  metal  wares,  toob  and  ma- 
chinery. The  anthracite  district  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  again, 
is  given  wholly  to  the  mining  of  hard  coal ;  all  its  manifold  sup- 
plies come  from  without.  Pittsburg  is  the  center  of  a  district 
in  western  Pennsylvania  ^ven  wholly  to  the  mining  of  bituminous 
cotd  and  to  manufactures  which  use  that  fuel,  sudi  as  iron  and 
steel  and  glass.  Here  too,  the  food,  clothing,  artides  of  comfort 
and  luxury,  are  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world.  No  part  of  the  country  is  self-sufficing;  each  is 
constantly  sending  its  products  to  distant  regions,  and  in  return 
receiving  the  products  of  distant  regions. 

An  example  no  less  striking  of  the  geographical  division  of 
labor  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  condition  of  Great  Britain. 
That  country  now  imports  the  greater  part  of  its  food  —  four- 
fifths  of  its  breadstuffs,  and  more  than  half  of  its  meat  and  other 
food  supplies.  Its  wheat  comes  duefly  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Russia,  Argentina ;  its  meat  very  lat^ely  from  the  United 
States  and  Australaaa.  All  the  cotton  and  almost  all  the  wool 
whidi  serve  to  clothe  its  people  are  brought  from  other  countries. 
These  various  conunodities,  as  well  as  the  others  which  come  from 
tropical  re^ons,  are  obtamed  in  exchange  for  a  great  range  of 
manufactures  escported.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  by  devoting 
their  labor  chiefly  to  manufactures  and  exchanging  them  for  the 
imported  foodstuffs  and  raw  matmals,  get  vastly  larger  returns 
than  they  could  by  producing  everything  at  home.  New  England 
and  old  England  are  in  substantially  the  same  industrial  position. 
It  is  probable  that  neither  could  support  its  present  population 
on  its  own  soil ;  it  is  cert^  that  neither  could  satisfy  in  this  way 
the  imperative  needs  fon-food,  dothing,  shelter,  warmth,  except 
on  very  much  harder  terms  and  with  very  much  scantier  results. 
Each  is  dependent  on  trade  with  other  repoas;  the  mun  differ- 
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CDoe  hang  that  io  the  one  caae  virtually  the  whole  of  the  trade 
crosses  the  political  border,  and  in  the  other  the  larger  part  of 
it  is  within  the  same  nadon. 

In  consequence  of  this  highly  developed  division  of  labor,  the 
pomtioD  of  cities  is  essentially  different  from  what  it  was  in  medi- 
eval times.  They  are  no  longer  dependent  for  food  and  materials 
on  the  agricultm-al  rejpons  surrounding  them,  nor  do  these  re^ona 
dq>eDd  on  the  adjacent  cities  for  their  supplies  of  manufactured 
OHninodities.  As  regards  the  country  surrounding  them,  the 
cities  are  centers  for  the  distribution  of  goods  rather  than  for 
production.  Many  cities  have  special  articles  of  manufacture, 
and  in  this  sense  are  producing  centers;  but  their  specialties  are 
disposed  of  over  all  the  world  thru  the  distributing  centers.  The 
very  large  cities,  with  a  wide  range  of  miscellaneous  manufac- 
tmes,  and  with  a  great  distributing  trade,  overlap  in  their  economic 
areas. 

§  8.  The  gains  from  the  geographical  division  of  labor  are  of 
two  sorts,  analogous  to  the  two  sorts  of  gain  from  the  divimon 
of  labor  between  individuals.  In  part  they  arise  from  the  adap- 
tation of  different  r^ions  to  the  production  of  specific  articles, 
and  in  part  from  the  proficiency  which  is  the  result  of  exclusive 
ajqilication  to  one  task. 

Tbe  division  of  labor  between  tropical  and  temperate  countries 
obviously  brings  the  gain  arising  from  specific  adaptation.  Trop- 
ical trmta,  spices,  coffee,  sugar,  are  exchanged  for  the  wheat  and 
com  of  temperate  climes.  The  soutiiem  part  of  the  United  States, 
•gaio,  has  a  dimate  peculiarly  adapted  for  growing  cotton ;  while 
in  the  great  central  plains  thero  Is  a  com  bdt  and  a  wheat  belt  — 
great  stretches  of  country  with  climate  and  soil  peculiarly  adapted 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  staple  cereals.  The  abundant  deports 
erf  excellent  coal  In  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  cause  that 
district  to  devote  itself  to  coal  mining,  and  to  the  industries  for 
iriiidi  cheap  fuel  is  essential.  Extraordinary  deposits  of  iron  ore 
have  been  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thousands 
of  wwloDen  tha«  mine  the  ore,  procuring  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  all  the  varied  articles  which  th^  .consume.     Italy 
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has  a  dimate  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  of  citroU3 
fruits,  and  she  exports  them  to  the  countriea  of  more  rigorous 
dimat«.  Italy  has  no  coal ;  ahe  unports  it,  chiefly  from  the  great 
beds  of  Great  Britain.  The  enumeration  might  be  indefinitely 
extended.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  gain  when  the  wheat 
and  com  are  produced  in  the  re^ons  favoring  them,  the  iron 
and  coal  where  they  are  most  abundant,  the  cotton  where  the 
soil  is  best  The  geographical  division  of  labor  is  not  indeed 
all-embracing;  there  are  obstacles  to  its  sweeping  application 
from  such  causes  as  the  force  of  custom  and  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. Yet  there  is  a  strong  and  steady  tendency  toward  the  pur- 
suit of  a  branch  of  production  in  that  place  for  which  the  natural 
advantages  are  greatest. 

Different  in  origin  and  ba^,  tho  the  same  in  effect,  is  that 
divi^on  of  labor  between  different  regions  which  rests  on  the  mere 
fact  of  specialization  and  acquired  skill.  Exchange  between  in- 
dividuals, tho  based  in  part  on  differences  in  native  aptitudes, 
rests  in  the  main  on  acquired  dexterity.  So  it  is  in  considerable 
degree  between  different  regions.  When  once  an  industry  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  with  elaborate  machinery  and  with 
a  great  output,  it  will  tend  to  be  concentrated.  But  there  may 
be  no  strong  reason  for  its  concentration  at  one  place  rather  than 
another.  There  is  no  cause  in  the  natural  conditions  why  Bridge- 
port and  New  Haven  in  Connecticut  should  be  specialized  centers 
for  the  manufacture  of  metal  wares,  Brockton  in  Massachusetts 
for  shoes,  Cohoes  in  New  York  for  knit  goods,  Nottin^iam  and 
Bradford  in  England  for  laces  and  woolen  stuffs,  Lyons  for  silks, 
Chemnitz  in  Saxony  for  ho^ery. 

For  certain  sorts  of  industries  there  is  simply  a  gain  when  a 
number  of  establishments  carrying  on  operations  of  the  same 
sort  are  clustered  together.  Subsidiary  industries  spring  up, 
supplying  them  with  materials  or  accessories.  When  workmra 
skilled  in  particular  operations  are  required,  their  selection  and 
ad^>tation  is  ea^er.  The  mere  attractiveness  which  a  city  has 
tor  most  persons  makes  it  easier  to  secure  and  retain  a  steady  force 
of  l^wrers.    Sometimes  the  first  cause  of  the  k>catioQ  of  an  in- 
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dustiy  in  a  particul&r  place  has  been  the  energy,  ingenuity,  re- 
source, of  some  mdivtduat.  Hia  capacity  as  leader  builds  up 
an  establishment;  others  then  follow  his  lead.  Sometimes  the 
natural  adaptation  of  a  spot  causes  an  industry  to  ^ring  up  in 
that  spot,  and  later  to  persist  from  the  mere  effect  of  acquired  ad- 
vantage. Thus  some  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land, auch  as  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  grew  up  on  sites  having  water 
power,  before  steam  power  was  as  fully  developed  as  in  later  times, 
and  when  the  transportation  of  coal  was  more  costly.  It  is  doubt- 
ful wheth^  the  water  power  would  now  cause  th^e  centers  of 
population  to  be  built  up ;  but  being  there,  they  tend  to  remiun. 
All  thru  the  broad,  flat  country  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  there 
have  ^rUDg  up  dtiea  and  towns,  of  which  one  b  the  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  vehicles,  a  second  of  furniture,  a  third  of  engines 
and  machines,  with  no  obvious  causes  why  one  place  rather  than 
another  should  possess  the  particular  industry.  In  whatever 
place  the  industry  is,  the  advantages  of  concentration  are  secured. 
A  wide  market  from  cheap  transportation  makes  possible  the 
conduct  of  the  industry  on  a  large  scale  and  so  the  use  of  much 
capital,  of  elaborate  machinery,  of  specialization,  and  minute 
divi^n  of  labor. 

A  conaderable  part  of  the  division  of  labor  between  nations, 
and  a  lai^  volume  of  trade  between  them,  seem  to  rest  on  this 
second  cause.  Especially  as  regards  manufactured  articles,  some 
countries  have  advantages  in  production  which  rest  not  on  nat- 
ural resources,  but  on  acquired  efficiency.  England's  manufac- 
ture of  certain  kinds  of  woolen  goods,  the  dlk  manufacture  in 
France,  perhaps  the  linen  manufacture  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
present  cases  of  this  kind.  This  is  the  real  basis  of  the  argument 
for  protection  to  young  mdustries.  So  far  as  the  division  of  labor 
between  countries  and  their  trade  are  the  results  of  natural  differ- 
ences, they  are  best  Irft  to  work  out  their  results  without  restric- 
tion. But  so  far  as  they  rest  on  acquired  skill,  there  b  at  least 
a  possibili^  that  they  may  be  superseded  to  advantage  by  similar 
divinon  of  labor  and  similar  trade  within  the  country.* 

■  Sm  what  ia  «tld  on  this  subJMt  Id  Chapter  37,  |  S. 
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IjIBGE-SCALE  PRODUCnON 

SocUon  1.  Gnnrth  <tf  large^cale  production  illtutratod  by  eerUtn  induBtiiM: 
cotton  Kooda,  iron,  agricultural  implements,  48  —  Bee.  2.  Advantagea 
of  large-wale  production :  um  of  machinery,  saving  in  general  expensw, 
buying  and  selling,  utilisation  of  bjr-products,  expenmenting,  S3  — 
See.  3.  limitations,  chiefly  from  difficulties  of  auperintendenoe.  Tbe 
CMS  of  agriculture.  Other  industries.  Scarcity  (rf  able  maoagen  as  a 
cause  of  limitation.  This  human  factor  usually  ignored  by  the  socialists, 
54  —  See.  4.  Combination,  horiioatal  and  vertical.  The  Sted  Coipo- 
ration  as  an  example.  Other  examples,  llie  tendency  to  vertical 
combination  less  strong  than  that  to  horicoutal,  68  —  Sec.  6.  Competi- 
tion <rften  wasteful ;  tho  the  waste  is  lees  than  it  seems.  Combination 
rules  only  over  part  of  industry,  64. 

§  1.  The  tendency  to  large-scale  production  haa  shown  itself 
in  all  civilized  countries  since  the  industrial  revolution.  It 
has  profoundly  modified  social  as  well  as  economic  conditions, 
and  bids  fair  to  modify  them  still  further  in  the  future. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  tendency  are  that  the  aze 
of  the  individual  establishment  becomes  larger  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  establishments  becomes  smaller.  In  a  period  of  very  rapid 
growth,  it  may  happen  not  only  that  eadi  unit  becomes  larger, 
but  that  the  total  number  increases.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  total  number  decreases  or  at  best  remains  stationary ;  while 
yet  the  individual  establishment  becomes  greater  in  ^ze,  and  the 
productiveness  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  much  enlarged.  The 
following  figures  from  the  census  publications  of  the  United  States, 
indicating  the  growth  of  some  great  nkanufacturing  industries 
during  the  period  from  1850  to  1915,  will  serve  for  illustration. 

The  figures  in  all  three  cases  tell  essentially  the  same  story.  The 
total  capital,  the  total  product,  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, increase  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Not  so  the  total  number 
of  establishments.  In  the  case  of  cotton  goods,  it  remains  on 
the  whole  constant;  for  iron  and  steel,  decreases  slightly;  for 
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LARGE-SCALE  PRODUCTION 
AaBicuiAnsAi.  Implbhbntb 


1800 
1900 
1905 
1910 
191S 


46,6«2 
47,394 
50,651 
48,459 


145.3 
167.7 
196.7 


$  6A 
17.6 
52.1 
68.6 
81.3 
101.2 
112.0 
146.3 
164.1 


Ibon  and  Steel 


Tmu 

Ko.  EraA>- 

Wiam- 

C^^ 

PM>DI>eT 

BUKMU 

(IN  MiiuosD 

(n  MlLLIOHl) 

1850 

468 

24,874 

S   21.9 

»  20.4 

1860 

e^ 

35,189 

44.6 

62.8 

1870 

808 

77,655 

121.8 

207.2 

1880 

792 

140,798 

209.9 

296.8 

1890 

719 

171,181 

405.8 

478.7 

1900 

608 

222,490 

573.4 

804.0 

1905 

605 

242,640 

936.3 

905.8 

1910 

.6641 

278,505 

1,492.3 

1,377.2 

1015 

687 

278,072 

1,720.7 

1,263.3 

Cotton  Goods 


yB*m 

Waob- 

CutTAL 

Pboddct 

(n  HiLuoiw) 

(IM  MllUOH*) 

1850 

1,094 

92,286 

$74.5 

S61.9 

1860 

1,091 

122,028 

98.6 

115.7 

1870 

956 

135,369 

140.7 

177.6 

1880 

1,005 

185,472 

219.6 

210.9 

1890 

905 

218,876 

354.0 

268.0 

1900 

1,055 

302,861 

467.2 

339.2 

1905 

1,194 

316,814 

613.1 

450.5 

1910 

1,324 

378,880 

822.2 

628.4 

1915 

1,328 

393.404 

899.8 

701.3 
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agricultural  implementa,  decreases  sharply.  There  has  been 
thruout  the  half  century  a  great  and  combined  advance  in  the 
average  capital,  the  average  product,  the  average  number  of 
employees.'   ■ 

These  three  cases  have  been  selected  as  illustrations,  because 
they  represent  different  stages  in  the  march  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction. In  the  cotton  manufacture  the  change  during  the  half 
century  was  least.  By  1850  that  industry  was  already  established 
on  the  factory  basis,  and  dnce  then  no  essentially  new  forms  of 
organization  have  developed.  The  iron  manufacture  (that  is, 
the  making  of  crude  iron  and  steel)  shows  relatively  a  greater 
change.  Most  marked  of  all  is  the  transformation  in  the  third 
case.  In  1850  agricultural  implements  were  still  made  in  the 
main  on  a  small  scale,  and  by  handicraft  methods.    Since  then 

>  Tbe  GgUTM  Bie  taken  chiefly  from  Special  Reports  ot  the  Census  of  1905  (Part 
IV,  Table  1,  for  AETiouitural  Implementa;  Part  IV,  p.  4.  for  Iron;  Special  Report 
OD  Combined  Textiles.  Table  1).  For  iron,  the  figures  for  1860  and  1860,  added 
from  the  Census  Reports  for  those  years,  are  of  uncertain  value.  The  number  of 
establishments  making  cotton  KOoda  io  18S0  is  swelled  by  tbe  incluson  under  that 
bead  of  some  outlying  eatabliahmenta.  Tho  subject  to  correction  for  theee  reasana 
and  for  otfaera,  the  statistics  are  sufficiently  trustworthy. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  &gurea,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  ntind  that  they 
do  not  teU  the  whole  story.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  implements  the  abrupt 
decline  in  number  of  establishments  between  1880  and  1890  is  explained  largely 
tv  a  revised  method  of  claaaifieation  in  the  census  bureau. 

For  the  years  subsequent  to  1890,  the  average  per  establishment  is  kept  low, 
and  the  growth  of  large^«cale  operation  ofaacured.  as  retards  both  agricultuivl  im- 
pleraents  and  iron  and  steel,  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  small  estab- 
lishments survive,  side  by  ude  with  a  tew  very  large  ones.  Theae  few  very  large 
ones  are  really  representative  of  conditions  in  the  industry ;  but  the  census  figures 
do  not  convey  this  fact.  Further,  in  all  three  industries,  and  especially  the  iron 
manutaeture  and  that  of  agricultural  implemonta.  combination  and  larg«~eaale 
operation  have  been  going  on  in  forms  of  which  the  census  figures  do  not  take 
Booount.  The  census  regards  an  establishment  in  any  one  plaoe  as  independent 
and  separate,  even  tho  it  be  owned  and  managed  by  persons  or  corporations  hav- 
ing eatabliahmenta  of  the  same  sort  in  other  plaoe*.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
laat  decade  or  two.  eetablishmenta  in  different  places  have  come  largely  uoder  tbe 
control  of  the  same  corporations  or  individuala;  hence  the  drift  toward  concentra- 
tion ia  more  marked  than  the  figures  indicate.  And  finally  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  effects  of  changes  in  prices  on  the  stated  volume  of  capital  and  product.  During 
the  period  up  to  1900  there  was  a  tendency  to  falling  prices  ol  the  articles  selected ; 
henre  the  increase  in  the  output  per  establishment  was  greater  in  terms  of  quantity 
(tons  of  iron  or  yards  of  cloth)  than  in  terms  of  money  value.  Aftor  1900,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  of  prioea  was  upward,  and  a  similar  correctiim  would 
tiave  to  be  made  the  other  way.  . 
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large-scale  production  has  transformed  the  industry  in  even  greater 
degree  than  the  figures  indicate ;  for  the  stated  number  of  es- 
tablishments is  swelled,  and  the  averages  per  establishment  ore 
kept  down,  by  the  survival  of  a  large  numb^  of  petty  shops. 

A  similar  general  tendency  shows  itself  in  all  the  advanced 
countries :  large-scale  production  gains  ground.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  growth  is  such  as  to  have  crowded  out 
all  enterprises  of  small  or  moderate  size,  or  even  to  indicate  that 
u  the  course  of  time  they  must  disappear  entirely.  Figures  en- 
abling comparisons  to  be  made  for  successive  periods  and  for  lUI 
the  industries  of  a  given  country  are  not  ea»ly  found.  The 
following  are  available,  for  Germany,  and  are  significant.  They 
show  what  percentage  of  the  total  persons  employed  in  Germany 
were  engaged,  at  certain  dates,  in  manufacturing  establishments 
of  different  aze. 


Pd  ceot  ot  penooa  doing  work  alone 

Pa  cent  of  persons  in  establisfaments  employing  2 

»  5  persons 

Per  cent  of  persons  in  establiahmenta  employing  6 

•  10  persons 

Pv  cent  of  persons  in  establishments  employing  1 1 


SSOp 


P»  cent  of  peraons  in  eBtabliahments  employing  51 

•  200  persons 

Per  cent  of  petsona  in  establtsfaments  employing  201 

•  1000  pereona 

Pa  cent  of  persons  in  estsblishments  employing 

OTCT  1000  pereons 


16.4% 

10.1% 

23.S 

19.4 

7.2 

6.6 

16.6 

18.4 

17.0 

20.1 

3.6 


S.4 


8,1 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  one-person  establishment,  and  those 
employing  five  persons  or  less,  lost  ground  greatly.  Those  in 
the  next  tier  (6  to  10  employees)  held  their  own ;  all  the  others 
gained,  and  the  very  greatest  rate  of  gain  was  in  the  class  of  very 
large  establishments.* 

■  I  take  Ibeoe  Gcure*  from  Professor  BQcher's  paper  in  tha  ZaiUcKrift  fOr  dit 
gewainiate  StaotrmatenacKafl,  1910,  HeU  3,  p.  430.  ProFesaor  BOoher  points  out 
that  lor  Oemwny,  >a  for  the  United  States,  oaosus  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
stoiy  ol  the  growth  of  large-scale  operationa,  since  several  eetabliBhmentg  forming 
part  of  one  combined  enterprise  ue  trequently  reckoned  by  the  oensus  as  separate 
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§  2.  The  causes  of  the  growth  of  large-scale  production  are 
to  be  found  mainly  in  the  revolutionary  changes  in  the  arts  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  Underlying  them  all  is  the  increasing 
division  of  labor  and  the  increasing  use  of  machinery.  A  neces- 
sary condition  has  been  the  widening  of  the  market  under  the 
influence  of  cheaper  transportation. 

A  tool  or  machine  of  any  kind  is  advantageous  only  if  it  is  used 
for  a  number  of  operations.  The  greater  the  number  of  operar- 
tions,  the  more  is  it  worth  while  to  have  an  elaborate  tool,  and  to 
give  much  labor  to  its  making.  Machinery  moved  by  power  is 
a  highly  elaborate  tool.  The  larger  the  scale  on  which  an  enteiv 
prise  is  conducted,  the  better  is  the  opportunity  for  u^ng  ma- 
chinery to  advantage.  The  gain  from  its  use  arises  from  several 
sources.  Power  itself  becomes  cheaper  per  unit  as  it  is  applied 
on  a  large  scale.  Both  for  first  installment  and  for  running  ex- 
penses, a  large  steam  ei^ne  costs  less,  for  each  horse  power,  than 
a  small 'one;  which  means  eponomy  if  the  establishment  is  large 
enough  to  utilize  all  the  power  supplied.  Again,  subsidiary 
operations  can  be  carried  on  to  advantage  by  machinery.  The 
use  of  steam  shovels  in  handling  coal,  ores,  earth,  and  of  similar 
instnunents  for  loadii^  and  unloading  vessels,  depends  on  the 
work  being  massed  in  large  quantities  at  one  spot.  An  ocean 
steamship  of  10,000  tons  carries  freight  more  cheaply  than  one  of 
5000,  and  one  of  20,000  tons  more  cheaply  still.  Wherever  the 
traffic  is  heavy,  as  between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the 
huge  steamship  is  economical.  Where  the  traffic  is  less  heavy 
and  less  regular,  as  in  the  trade  with  South  America  and  outlying 
regions,  the  ship  of  moderate  size  holds  its  own.  The  greatest 
of  the  American  corporations  making  agricultural  implements, 
one  that  illustrates  conspicuously  the  tendency  to  large-scale 
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use  of  machinery,  have  strengthened  the  tendency  to  large-scale 
production.  Just  as  all  the  several  expenses  for  the  plant  and 
power  become  less  per  unit  as  the  output  enlarges,  so  the  general 
expeaaes  for  administration  and  counting-room  work  tend  to 
become  less.  Clerks  are  kept  nkore  continuously  occupied,  and 
more  elaborate  divi^on  of  labor  among  them  is  fea^ble.  Super- 
intendent and  foreman  can  take  charge  of  the  full  number  of  men 
which  each  can  direct  to  advantage.  One  watchman,  one  engineer, 
one  timekeeper,  can  usually  serve  a  large  establishment  as  effec- 
tively as  a  small  one.  All  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of  general 
management  are  less  in  proportion  to  a  large  output. 

The  mercantile  management  of  a  large  enterprise  —  the  buy- 
ing of  materiab  and  the  selling  of  the  product  —  also  offers  op- 
portunity for  economy  and  efficiency.  Supplies  can  usually  be 
bou^t  to  greater  advantage.  This  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
if  due  simply  to  greater  bargaining  power  on  the  part  of  the  large 
buyer,  and  to  greater  pressure  of  competition  among  those  who 
vish  to  sell  to  him.  But  in  the  main  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
mocaotQe  operations  themselves,  and  e^iecially  wholesale  opera- 
tions, are  carried  on  more  economically  when  on  a  large  scale. 
E]q>en3e3  for  clerical  work,  rentals  of  office  premises,  and  the 
fike,  which  constitute  the  nuun  outlays  of  the  wholesale  dealer, 
are  no  greater  for  targe  transactions  than  for  small.  Hence 
brtJt^s  and  wholesale  dealers  can  sell  at  lower  prices  to  those 
who  buy  habitually  in  large  amounts. 

Again,  the  disposal  of  the  output  is  often  less  expensive  per  unit 
for  a  lai^  establishment  than  for  a  small  one,  and  often  at  still 
less  ^^nse  for  a  very  large  establishment  than  for  a  moderately 
l»ige  one.  Advertiwig  and  notoriety  much  affect  the  marketing 
of  sundry  commodities.  When  once  appeal  is  made  not  to  a 
limited  local  market  but  to  a  large  and  extensive  constituency, 
the  disposal  of  the  great  quantities  of  goods  turned  out  by  a 
modem  factory  becomes  by  no  means  the  least  difficult  of  its 
manager's  tasks.  AH  the  apparatus  for  drumming  up  custom  — ' 
traveliDg  salesmen,  trade  catalogs,  and  the  like  —  is  the  more 
effective,  and  the  less  costiy  per  unit  of  product,  in  proportion  aa 
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it  operates  on  a  large  scale.  Advertising  is  most  effective  when 
spread  over  the  land  with  every  sort  of  device,  when  it  is  system- 
atized and  put  in  charge  of  a  separate  manager.  All  such  elabora- 
tion of  marketing  is  both  a  result  and  a  further  cause  of  a  great 
volume  of  business. 

The  utilization  of  "by-products" '  is  another  of  the  advantages 
of  large^cale  production.  At  the  great  packing  houses  which 
do  80  much  of  the  butcher's  work  of  the  United  States,  every 
particle  of  the  slaughtered  animal  is  used,  and  many  things  which 
would  go  to  waste  in  the  small  shop  become  a  source  of  profit. 
A  very  large  woolen  factory  finds  it  advantageous  to  utilize  the 
fatty  matter  which  is  attached  to  the  wool  as  it  comes  from  the 
sheep's  back.  This  grease,  which  must  in  any  case  be  scoured 
out  of  the  wool,  goes  to  waste  in  a  smaller  establishment;  whereas 
the  large  mill,  by  putting  in  a  plant  for  the  special  purpose  of 
treating  the  grease,  finds  it  a  source  of  gain.  Great  Ironworks 
find  it  possible  to  utilize  the  gas  expelled  from  coal  in  the  coking 
process;  either  selling  the  gas,  purified,  in  a  near-by  dty,  or  using 
it  at  once  for  fuel  in  their  own  furnaces.  A  large  sawmill  can  put 
in  a  plant  for  burning  its  own  sawdust,  dispen^g  with  other 
fuel  for  power. 

Other  advantages  of  large-scale  production  arise  from  the 
possibilities  of  experimenting  with  new  devices  and  new  methods. 
Some  ventures  will  fail,  some  succeed.  In  a  very  great  enter- 
prise, the  successes  may  be  expected  in  the  long  run  to  outweigh 
the  failures;  the  enterprise  insures  itself,  so  to  speak,  against 
the  inevitable  risks  of  experimenting.  Where  the  operations 
are  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  the  failure  of  one  experiment  may 
ruin  the  entire  undertaking.  Again,  the  best  technical  skill,  the 
best-trained  engineers  and  chemists,  are  more  ea^ly  and  more 
economicfUly  employed  by  the  great  establishment.  As  with 
expensive  but  effi(:ient  machinery,  their  use  is  advantageous  only  for 
a  very  large  output,  and  is  most  economical  for  the  largest  output 

§  3.  The  limitations  on  large-scale  production  arise  mainly 

from  the  infirmities  of  human  BlM|^^n  extension  of  the  scale 
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of  operations  means  an  ever  increaai^  reliance  upon  hired  labor 
aDd  an  ever  lessening  reliance  on  spontaneous  self-interest.  If 
all  men  worked  with  as  much  enei^y  and  spirit  for  an  employer 
as  they  do  for  themselves,  the  spread  of  large-scale  productioa 
would  be  almost  without  bounds.  A  striking  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  this  limiting  factor  is  shown  in  the  differing  tendencies 
of  agriculture  and  of  manufactures. 

The  operations  of  agriculture  are  necessarily  spread  over  a 
considerable  area;  and  they  are  not  easily  subjected  to  a  fixed 
routine.  Both  circumstances  make  supervbion  di£Scult.  Man- 
ufactures, on  the  other  hand,  bring  the  concentration  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  workmen  under  a  single  roof  or  in  a  small  area. 
Moreover,  in  manufactures,  machinery  means  the  repetition  of 
identical  operations.  Hence  a  routine  can  be  fixed,  and  workmen 
assigned  to  fixed  tasks,  and  their  faithfulness  controlled,  with 
comparative  ease.  But  in  agriculture  much  must  be  left  to  the 
teal  and  intelligence  of  the  individual  worker. 

Ilie  consequence  is  that  agriculture  has  nowhere  shown  the  same 
tendency  to  enlargement  of  the  scale  of  production  which  is  so 
unmistakable  in  manufactures.  It  is  true  that  some  countries 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  countries  of  htrge  farming ;  England  is 
the  type  of  such  a  country.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  (in  the  North  Central  region,  for  example), 
there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  slight  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
aze  of  farms.  But  a  farm  which  is  called  large  is  an  industrial 
unit  of  comparatively  small  size.  One  which  employs  twenty 
men  the  year  round  b  considered  large ;  yet  a  factory  employing 
this  number  is  a  small  affair.  The  tasks  of  twenty  men  engaged 
in  farming  would  be  spread  over  several  hundred  acres,  and  must 
present  troublesome  questions  in  assigning  and  supervising  the 
work.  Farms  of  this  size  are  comparatively  rare.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  agricultural  work  is  done  on  farms  where  a  single 
man,  having  imder  him  perhaps  one  other  or  a  few  others,  conducts 
the  operations  on  his  own  account  In  the  early  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  so-called  "  bonanza" 
fanning  appeared  for  a  time.    Where  great  level  tracts  of  fertile 
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land  were  suddenly  opened  to  cultivation,  as  in  the  interior  valleys 
of  California  or  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the  Dakotas,  wheat 
culture  was  carried  on  for  a  while  over  thousands  of  acres,  with 
dozens  of  men  and  vehicles  and  with  expensive  machinery.  But 
this  proved  only  a  temporary  phase.  As  the  fertility  of  virgin 
soil  began  to  be  exhausted,  and  a  more  varied  and  careful  use  of 
it  was  caUed  for,'  these  great  tracts  were  split  up  Into  snatler 
units.  The  head  of  a  large  factory  can  devise  means  for  super- 
vising his  men  and  for  securing  the  execution  of  his  orders.  But 
the  owner  of  a  farm  can  use  hired  labor  to  advantage  only  when 
his  own  example  and  his  own  oversight  supply  the  needed  stimulus. 

Some  industries,  tho  spread  over  a  large  area  and  presentii^ 
difficulties  for  the  supervbion  of  hired  labor,  are  so  much  more 
effective  when  on  a  Urge  scale  that  these  disadvantages  are  not 
decisive.  The  railway  is  an  example.  Many  of  its  employees 
are  necessarily  scattered  over  great  tracts  of  country.  Tlie  su- 
pervision of  the  innumerable  agents  calls  for  an  intricate  and 
expensive  apparatus  of  rules  and  regulations,  bookkeeping  and 
auditing.  But  the  work  is  done  so  much  more  cheaply  on  a 
large  scale  that  this  difficulty  and  the  expense  entailed  by  it  are 
more  than  offset. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  industries  which, offer  pos»- 
bilities  of  economy  from  large  operations  are  for  other  reasons 
limited.  Tho  retail  dealings  can  be  conducted  to  advantage  on  a 
large  scale  —  with  economies  in  purchases  and  in  administration, 
with  better  utilization  of  premises,  with  more  continuous  activity 
by  the  force  of  salesmen  — ■  the  smaller  shops  still  hold  their  own. 
The  opportunities  for  large-scale  retailing  are  availed  of  in  the 
cities  by  the  so-called  department  stores;  establishments  whose 
growth  has  been  immensely  promoted  of  late  years  by  the  improve- 
ments in  urban  transportation.    But  even  in  a  large  city,  and 
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imtovfttioD  of  very  modern  times  is  the  chain  of  stores,  combmed 
juAer  ^Dgle  management ;  but  so  spread  about  that  each  one  is 
near  its  customers;  necessitating  an  elaborate  system  of  audits 
and  accounts,  which  yet  seems  in  this  case  not  to  be  too  topheavy. 
A  glance  at  such  a  volume  as  the  Statistical  Abatract  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  summary  of  the  number  of  establiahments 
and  volumes  of  transaction  in  various  kinds  of  business,  shows 
instructively  which  among  them,  for  reasons  of  this  sort,  resist 
the  tendency  of  concentration.  The  strictly  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments show  the  characteristic  features  of  the  modem 
movement.  Tho  the  volume  of  transactions  becomes  immensely 
greater,  the  number  of  establishments  becomes  less.  So  it  is 
with  tbe  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  of  boots  and 
shoes,  of  carpets,  chemicals,  firearms,  glass,  cotton,  woolen  and 
alk  fabrics,  sewing  machines.  In  those  industries  which,  like  tbe 
retail  shop,  purvey  more  directly  to  the  consumer,  or  for  other 
reasons  must  be  near  the  persons  with  whom  they  have  dealings, 
the  number  of  establishments  increases  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
cKsse  in  population  and  the  volume  of  their  own  transactions. 
Such  are  blackamitbing,  carpentering,  plumbing,  bread  baking, 
printing,  painting,  and  paper  hanging.  Here  there  is  no  marked 
tendency  toward  an  enlargement  of  the  size  of  the  individual 
establishment,  still  less  any  victory  of  great-scale  production. 

The  limitations  of  men's  faculties  eiqjiain  why  large-scale 
operations  do  not  make  their  way,  even  in  manufactures,  with 
unfailing  certunty.    What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs may  seem  to  imply  that  the  transition  to  greater  size 
takes  i^ace  qua«-automatically.    This  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
It  depends  on  the  energy,  ambition,  insight,  of  individual  men. 
Every  new  machine,  every  change  to  larger  scale,  involves  risks, 
caUs  for  planning  and  judgment,  is  dependent  on  some  individual's 
uutiative.    If  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals  were  capable 
ol  this  sort  of  work,  the  march  of  progress  would  be  faster  and 
M«ge-Bcale  operations  would  make  their  way  more  surely  and 
i^oedily.    As  it  is,  these  changes  WMt  on  the  impulse  given  by 
^  oanparatively  few  uidividuals  who  have  the  capacity  for 
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industrial  leadership.  Occasionally  some  such  individual  re- 
organizes his  bu^ness  upon  a  larger  scale  and  with  more  highly 
developed  plant  and  machinery.  Then  others  follow  his  lead, 
and  a  whole  industry  is  rapidly  transformed.  This  has  happened 
during  the  last  two  decades  in  the  iroo  manufacture,  especially 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany.  Cam^ie  in  the  former, 
Krupp  in  the  latter,  ted  the  way  in  a  remarkable  development. 
Usually,  however,  the  advance  takes  place  by  gradual  and  tenta- 
tive steps,  like  those  in  the  growth  of  the  size  of  ocean  steamships. 
The  industrial  revolution,  so  far  as  regards  its  pace,  has  been  in 
reality  not  a  revolution  but  a  slow  and  gradual  change,  dependent 
on  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  individuals  and  limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  men  possessing  such  qualities. 

This  human  factor  is  usually  ignored  by  the  socialists  and  the 
constructors  of  Utopias.  To  them  it  appears  that  the  increase 
of  productive  capacity  is  a  simple  matter,  and  simplest  of  all  in 
manufacturing  industries.  Double  or  quadruple  the  scale  of  the 
individual  establishment;  ^ut  up  the  small  ones  and  transfer 
their  workmen  to  those  of  lai^  size  — '  here  is  a  ready  way  of 
increamng  output  and  making  matters  easy  for  all  mankind.  It 
is  part  of  the  same  Utopian  attitude  that  miendii^  improvements 
in  mechanical  appliances  are  supposed  to  be  an  assured  asset  of 
the  future  under  any  condition  of  society.  The  fact  is  that  great 
advances  in  the  arts,  whether  they  involve  fresh  invention  or 
better  management,  or  (as  is  commonly  the  case)  involve  both  of 
these  factors,  arise  from  individual  initiative,  individual  calcu- 
lation, individual  leadership.  In  a  sodalistic  state,  as  under  a 
regime  of  property,  the  question  will  be  how  men  shall  be  induced 
to  scheme  and  invent,  to  improve  and  to  perfect  their  faculties 
to  the  utmost.  What  motives  now  move  men  so  to  open  the  paths 
of  industrial  advance,  what  other  motives  nkay  conceivably  ac- 
tuate them  under  different  social  conditions  —  all  this  must  be 
reserved  for  later  consideration.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  under  any  organization  of  society  there  is  a  royal  road  to  an 
increase  of  production. 

§  4.  A  new  phase  of  lai^e-scale  production  has  come  to  be  of 
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gicat  and  almost  ominous  importance  during  the  present  gen- 
eration. Perhaps  it  should  be  called  large-scale  management 
rather  than  lai^e-scale  production ;  since  it  involves  not  so  much 
an  increase  in  the  saze  of  the  individual  establishments  as  the  com- 
bination under  single  management  of  several  establi^unents.  It 
takes  two  forms,  which  may  be  described  as  horizontal  and 
vertical. 

Horizontal  combination  is  the  union  under  single  management 
of  a  number  of  enterprises  of  the  same  sort.  They  are  usually 
few,  and  each  is  usually  on  a  large  scale.  As  the  size  of  the  repre- 
sentative establishment  in  any  industry  enlarges,  and  the  number 
of  individual  establishments  shrinks,  the  stage  is  finally  reached 
where  but  a  few  survive  —  a  dozen,  perhaps.  These  then  com- 
bine; not  in  the  sense  that  one  huge  establishment  supersedes 
the  dozen,  but  that  the  dozen,  while  retaining  their  technical 
independence,  are  owned  and  managed  as  one.  The  large-scale 
operation  may  have  reached  its  limit  so  far  as  the  mechanical 
apparatus  of  production  goes,  some  gain  may  still  be  secured 
from  united  large-scale  administration.  A  typical  example  is 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  A  modem  refinery  is 
a  huge  concern,  costing  a  couple  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  putting 
out  10,000,  even  15,000,  barrels  of  sugar  a  day.  Yet  there  are 
limits  to  its  size.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  enlai^ment  no  longer 
adds  economy  in  operation.  When  an  output  beyond  this  capacity 
is  called  for,  a  second  refinery  of  the  same  kind  is  erected,  and  so 
on  until  the  total  supply  b  provided.  All  these  refineries,  however, 
may  be  managed  from  one  common  center,  with  at  least  possibilities 
of  economy.  Th^ir  supplies  may  be  bought  in  common,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  continuity 
in  operation  and  the  minimum  outlay  for  transportation.  This 
last  factor,  economy  in  transportation,  is  of  great  consequence, 
where  the  chief  material  (raw  sugar,  in  this  instance)  comes  from 
great  distances,  and,  being  rapidly  worked  up,  must  be  continually 
and  ^stematically  replaced.  Machinery  may  be  made  identical, 
or  "standardized,"  in  the  different  works,  and  its  repiur  and  re- 
I^acement  thus  fadUtated.    These  and  other  possible  economies 
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may  be  offset,  to  be  aure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  large-scale  management  —  notably  the  increa^og 
difficulty  of  supervision.  Experience,  and  especially  the  test 
of  competition,  can  alone  settle  with  certainty  whether  the  ad- 
vantages offset  the  disadvantages. 

Iforizontal  combination  is  typical  of  the  so-called  "trust." 
The  motive  for  such  union  under  single  management  is-  two-fold. 
Partiy  it  b  to  secure  economy  in  management ;  but  largely  it  is 
to  put  an  end  to  competition  and  bring  about  a  more  or  less  effec- 
tive monopoly.  So  far  as  economy  is  secured,  the  movement 
may  be  to  the  public  advantage.  But  if  monopoly  develops, 
it  has  grave  posabilities  of  public  disadvantage.  How  far  monopoly 
in  fact  is  likely  to  result,  and  how  far  cheapening  of  production 
is  in  fact  brought  about,  is  still  uncertain ;  time  and  experience 
alone  can  show.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  some  reelects  at  least, 
and  for  some  industries,  such  combination  brings  an  extension  of 
laige-scale  production  and  concentrated  management. 

Different  in  its  essential  features  is  vertical  combination,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  integration  of  industry.  The  usual 
outcome  of  the  division  of  labor  has  been  that  the  several  steps  in 
production  whidt  succeed  each  other  in  time  have  been  conducted 
in  independent  establishments.  But  in  some  important  trades 
there  has  appeared  a  tendency  to  unite  such  successive  stages 
under  single  management.  Thus  the  iron  industry,  in  the  old^ 
form  of  organization,  was  split  up  into  a  number  of  separate 
branches.  One  producer  —  that  is,  a  capitalist  hiring  and  direct- 
ing a  group  of  workmen  —  carried  on  ore  mining,  and  disposed 
of  his  ore  to  other  producers  engaged  in  smelting  it  into  pig  iron. 
Still  another  producer  similarly  cut  the  wood  and  converted  it 
into  charcoal  —  this  in  earlier  days  when  wood  supplied  the  fuel 
for  iron  making;  or,  after  coke  supphwted  charcoal,  mined  the 
coal  and  made  it  into  coke.  The  pig-iron  maker,  who  had  bought 
the  ore  and  the  fuel,  sold  his  product  to  the  puddler  or  steel  maker, 
who  in  turn  sold  his  bar  iron  or  steel  to  the  machinist,  the  builder, 
the  wire  maker.  Vertical  combination,  or  the  integration  of  in- 
dustry, appears  when  all  these  successive  steps  are  united  luider 
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an^  management  —  when  many  of  these  phases  of  iron  and 
steel  making  are  combined  in  one  great  enterprise. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  carries  out  this  sort  of 
combinatioQ  in  a  typical  manner,  and  on  an  enormous  scale.  It- 
sdf  a  union  of  previous  combinations  which  had  adopted  the  same 
UMtbod  on  a  scale  already  great,  this  corporation  owns  vast  mines 
of  iron  ore,  of  coal,  and  of  limestone.  The  mines  are  ^tuated 
diiefly  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  coal  mines  (Jiiefly  in 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  ore  is  carried  to  the  coal,  and  smelted 
in  the  great  iroo-making  district  of  which  Pittsburgh  is  the  center ; 
but  in  part  the  coal  is  carried  north  and  west,  meeting  the  ore,  to 
be  sndted  at  various  places  on  the  Great  Lakes.  To  transport 
these  materials,  the  corporation  has  its  own  railways  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  and  in  the  region  from  Pittsburgh  to  Lake  Erie ; 
and  it  owns  a  great  fleet  of  steamers  and  baizes  on  the  Lakes. 
TIk  pig  iron,  made  in  its  own  furnaces,  is  converted  into  steel  of 
various  dupes  in  its  own  steel  mills.  The  further  operations  of 
converting  the  steel  into  rails,  structural  and  bridge  shapes,  [dates 
and  sheets,  tubing,  and  wire,  are  carried  on  in  still  other  establish- 
ments. In  no  other  industry,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  has 
the  eiperimeat  of  vertical  combination  been  conducted  pn  so 
great  a  scale. 

The  iron  and  steel  manufacture  offers  an  imusually  tempting 
ficU  for  vertical  combination,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  of 
the  concentration  of  the  supplies  of  raw  material  —  coal  and 
iron  ore.  Those  who,  at  any  stage  of  ri^ng  demand,  possess 
the  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  have  the  whip  band  in  the  situation ; 
hence  tbe  manufacturers  of  the  more  finished  forms  of  iron  and 
steel  have  sought  to  gain  control  of  the  mines,  by  purchase  or 
amalgamatbn.  This  tendency  has  shown  itself  in  some  degree 
in  Great  Britain,  and  has  proceeded  m  Germany  almost  as  far 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  combination  of  a  series  of  superim- 
posed establishments  has  now  become  the  normal  form  of  ot^amza- 
tion  in  the  iron  manufacture. 

Some  tendencies  of  the  same  sort  are  fomid  in  other  industries. 
Ilie  Inteniational  Paper  Company  owns  great  tracts  of  sptwx 
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forest,  cuts  the  timber  and  logs,  floats  them  to  its  own  pulp  mills, 
and  there  manufactures  the  paper  which  is  used  in  such  enormous 
quantity  by  our  new^wpers.  The  Harvester  Company,  abeady 
referred  to,  owns  forests  and  cuts  timber;  it  owns  its  iron  and 
coal  mines,  and  makes  its  iron  and  steel.  The  Sugar  Refining 
Company  owns  its  forests  and  makes  its  barrels.  Other  industries 
have  shown  a  ^milar  development  in  another  direction  —  in  the 
marketing  of  goods.  The  usual  arrangement  ia  for  a  separation 
between  manufacturing  and  marketing.  The  shoe  manufacturer 
commonly  sells  his  output  to  the  wholesale  dealer  or  "selling 
agent,"  who  in  turn  often  sells  to  an  intermediate  dealer,  the  job- 
ber, and  sometimes  directly  to  the  retailer.  But  some  shoe  manu- 
facturers have  undertaken  not  only  the  making  but  the  marketing 
of  their  wares.  They  have  established  their  own  retail  shops, 
scattered  in  many  cities  over  the  country,  and  thru  these  deal 
directly  with  the  consumer.  Again,  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, by  establishing  its  own  retail  shops  in  great  numbers,  like- 
wise combined  the  distribution  of  goods  and  their  production. 
Vertical  combination  and  horizontal  combination  may  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  attempted 
to  combine  all  the  establishments  manufacturing  tobacco  for 
smoking  and  chewing;  and  the  extension  of  its  operations  into 
the  retail  disposal  of  its  products  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the 
endeavor  to  form  and  strengthen  this  all-embracing  horizontal 
combination.  The  Steel  Corporation  owns  many  iron  furnaces, 
many  steel  mills,  many  tube  works,  many  sheet-steel  and  tin- 
plate  works,  and  thus  exemplifies  also  the  union  of  the  two  kinds 
of  combination.  The  Steel  Corporation  has  carried  horizontal 
combination  in  some  branches  to  the  point  of  nearly  complete 
monopoly ;  thus  it  owns  virtually  all  the  sheet-steel  and  tin-plate 
mills  and  tube  works  in  the  United  States.  But  it  produces  littie 
more  than  half  the  pig  iron,  and  has  by  no  means  a  monopoly 
of  the  steel  rails  or  structural  steel.  In  Germany,  the  Siahlvserkf- 
verband  (Steel  Works  Association)  has  formed  a  compact  pool  in 
the  iron  and  ste^  manufacture,  tho  one  that  does  not  go  the  full 
leogtii  of  com||lll|feBMM|A  ownership.    In  Great  Britun,  on 
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the  other  hand,  while  many  large  works  have  extended  their  opera- 
tions downward  to  the  control  of  mines  and  upward  to  the  making 
of  finished  products,  there  b  very  little  of  horizontal  combination ; 
the  several  great  enterprisea  go  their  own  way  independently. 
In  the  case  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  just  spoken  of, 
who  own  their  own  tanneries  or  sell  at  retail  their  own  shoes,  the 
combination  is  vertical  only;  there  is  no  attempt  at  horizontal 
combination. 

The  movement  toward  vertical  combination  is  less  strong  than 
that  toward  horizontal  combination.  The  iron  trade,  which 
presents  so  striking  a  case  of  the  former,  is  exceptional.  The 
de^re  to  secure  control  of  a  limited  or  at  least  concentrated  raw 
matoial,  which  has  promoted  the  integration  of  the  iron  trade, 
has  not  affected  others,  in  wliich  the  sources  of  raw  material  are 
more  9catta«d.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  flax, 
tbere  is  no  indication  of  any  movement  for  control  of  the  supply 
of  raw  material  or  for  vertical  combination  in  any  other  way. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  rather  toward  a  minuter 
division.  The  textile  industries  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent have  always  been  split  up  into  separate  industries  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  United  States.  In  Europe  spinnii^, 
weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  are  .usually  carried  on  as 
distinct  industries.  The  tradition  in  the  United  States  has  bem 
for  the  combination  of  several  of  these  steps  —  especially  spinning 
and  weaving  —  into  one  organization ;  yet  even  here  the  move- 
meat  of  late  yeara  seems  to  be  in  the  other  direction.  In  the  shoe 
manufacture,  while  there  has  been  the  marketing  arrangement 
jnst  noted,  and  in  some  cases  a  combination  of  leather  tanning 
with  manufacturing,  the  trend  does  not  seem  to  be  toward  greater 
combinations.  Some  establishments  make  nothing  but  soles, 
others  nothing  but  box  toes,  and  so  on. 

The  movement  toward  combination,  whether  horizontal  or 
vertical,  is  in  part  a  result  of  the  intended  competition  which 
comes  with  the  greater  investment  of  fixed  capital  and  the  greater 
size  of  the  separate  enterprises.  But  very  largely  it  results 
^m  the  discovery  of  the  pos^bilities  of  organization.    What 
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are  the  limits  to  the  size  of  the  enterprise  which  can  be  managed 
as  a  unit?  The  single  factory  or  ^op,  perhaps  large,  was  sup- 
posed until  comparatively  recent  times  to  represent  that  limit. 
But  as  the  scale  of  industry  has  been  enlarged,  the  operations 
have  been  systematized  and  subjected  to  more  perfect  control. 
The  task  of  management  itself  has  been  subdivided.  S^>arate 
persons  are  intrusted  with  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  sale  of 
product,  the  maintenance  of  plant,  the  hirmg  and  superintend- 
ence of  labor,  accounting  and  auditing.  The  genius  of  men 
with  great  inborn  capacity  for  buaness  has  led  to  ever  greater 
perfection  of  organization.  The  tdegraph,  the  telephone,  im- 
proved postal  service,  have  promoted  large-scale  management 
as  they  have  large-scale  production.  These  striking  changes 
have  been  the  results  of  skill,  judgment,  and  administrative 
c^>acity  in  the  guiding  individuals,  and  also  the  cause  of  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  persons  possessing  such  qualities. 

None  the  less,  the  larger  the  scale  of  operations,  the  more  do 
its  disadvantages  appear.  There  is  need  for  aa  expensive  system 
of  control  —  for  supervifflon,  accounting,  auditing,  the  effective 
prompting  of  energy  and  economy.  The  test  of  competition 
settles  in  the  long  nm  whether  the  great  combination  is  the  more 
efiScient  agent  in  production.  If  it  can  produce  more  cheaply,  it 
can  sell  more  cheaply  and  di^lace  its  rivals.' 

§  5.  Notwithstanding  the  wastes  of  competition,  and  the  pos- 
sible economies  of  large-scale  production,  competing  establish- 
ments hold  their  own  over  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  industry. 
There  is  no  present  prospect  that  competition  will  be  generally 
supplanted  by  combination  and  monopoly. 

That  competition  operates  wastefully  seems  in  some  cases  ob- 
vious. The  milk  of  a  dty,  for  example,  is  usually  supplied  by  a 
niunber  of  dealers,  each  with  his  own  set  of  customers  scattered 
irregularly  over  a  large  area.    If  all  who  lived  in  a  given  quarter 
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under  single  large-scale  management,  there  would  be  a  possibility 
(tf  cheapeoing  the  product  still  further,  and  (what  in  this  case  is 
qiecially  important)  of  improving  its  quality.  Retail  dealers, 
espeaaSly  in  such  things  as  groceries  and  foodstuffs,  overlap  in 
similar  wasteful  fashion.  Commonly,  too,  the  areas  supplied 
by  competing  manufacturers  overlap.  Advertising,  again,  seems 
to  be  in  large  part  designed  to  induce  a  customer  to  turn  simply 
from  one  dealer  to  another.  If  there  were  no  competition  —  if 
(UK  great  establishment  supplanted  ten  rivals  —  the  same  wants 
would  presumably  make  themselves  felt,  the  same  purchases 
would  be  made,  the  expense  of  advertising  eliminated,  the  goods 
8oM  cheaper. 

Hio  some  tendency  is  seen  toward  getting  rid  of  the  causes 
ot  waste,  the  tendency  is  not  very  marked.  With  the  growth 
of  great  dties,  large  firms  and  companies  have  come  in  great 
degree  to  control  urban  milk  supply,  yet  with  littie  indication 
that  complete  and  ^'Btematic  combination  is  emerging.  The 
great  manufacturing  "trusts"  endeavor  to  avoid  cross  freights, 
by  making  shipments  from  that  one  among  their  establishments 
whkh  is  nearest  the  point  of  delivery.  But,  as  a  rule,  manu- 
facturers continue  to  compete  and  to  ship  in  a  seemingly  haphazard 
way.  The  same  is  true  of  retail  trade,  where  all  sorts  of  estab- 
lishments, great  and  small,  vie  for  the  customer  and  duplicate 
facilities  in  the  traditional  and  apparently  wasteful  fashion. 

The  waste  is  probably  less  than  it  seems.  G>mpetition  keeps 
every  one  keyed  to  a  high  pitch,  nerves  the  shrewd  and  alert, 
weeds  out  the  inefficient.  Advertising  is  part  of  the  mechanism 
of  competition  as  welt  as  of  combination.  Not  least,  competition 
leaves  the  purchaser  some  freedom;  he  is  not  subjected  to  the 
aJtemative  of  either  turning  to  one  single  purveyor  or  else  doing 
without.  Even  the  most  benevolent  and  considerate  monopolist 
often  becomes  exasperating;  how  much  more  so  the  ordinary 
trader  when  no  longer  spurred  by  competition  1  A  choice  as  to 
wbaX  you  would  have,  and  when  and  how  you  would  have  it, 
Wtisfies  a  deep-rooted  human  instinct.  In  the  advocacy  of 
acialistic  oi^nization,  the  advantages  of  unified  supply  are  much 
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dwelt  on.  But  the  consumer  in  the  socialist  state  would  have  to 
accept  whatever  the  all-controlling  public  managers  put  before 
him.  The  satisfaction  which  comes  from  freedom  of  choice  ex- 
plains in  large  part  the  persistence  of  competition. 

The  movement  toward  combination  has  been  so  con^icuous 
of  late  years  that  the  extent  of  the  field  which  it  covers  has  been 
exaggerated.  Agriculture  shows  it  least ;  transportation,  es- 
pecially by  land,  shows  it  most.  In  mining,  there  is  the  striking 
case  of  the  iron  trade ;  and  there  is  also,  in  the  United  States, 
the  striking  case  of  anthracite  coal,  where  the  strictly  limited  area 
of  supply  and  the  ease  of  alliance  with  railways  have  brought 
about  effective  combination.  Nevertheless,  most  mining  is  still 
carried  on  by  independent  producers.  In  manufactures,  most 
industries  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  combination.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  the  industrial  field,  tho  production  tends  to  be  on  a 
larger  scale,  with  great  use  of  machinery  and  minute  division  of 
labor,  competition  still  prevails. 


Capital 

Baetion  1.  Production  is  spread  over  time.  This  fact  diBKUised  by  the 
dWiBioti  of  labor.  lacreasiiig  use  of  plant  and  machinery  ta  modem  times, 
67  —  Sec.  2.  Producer's  wealth  and  consumer's  wealth ;  capittd,  69  — 
Sec.  3.  Capital  rests  on  a  surplus,  71  — Sec.  4.  In  what  eaaaa  capital 
rests  on  saving.  Hoarding  contrasted  with  saving  for  invostment,  72  — 
Sec.  5.  InTestment  means  advances  to  laboren.  Inequality  of  poasco 
sions  in  relation  to  advances.  Middlemen  for  investment  and  advances, 
75  —  Sec.  6.  The  maintenance  <A  capital,  as  well  as  its  creation,  involves 
saving,  77. 

§  I.  The  increa^Qg  complexity  oE  the  division  of  labor  and 
the  growing  use  of  machinery  have  added  to  the  number  of  separate 
stages  in  production  and  to  the  length  of  time  over  which  the 
whole  process  is  spread.  Hence  the  greater  need  of  a  su^^Iy  of 
tools  and  materials,  the  importance  of  capital,  the  problems 
which  relate  to  owners  of  capital  and  to  the  income  from  capital.  ' 

Production  is  spread  over  time  in  any  society  advanced  beyond 
the  most  primitive  savagery ;  and  this  not  merely  for  the  several 
subdivided  steps  in  production,  but  for  production  as  a  whole, 
"^t  i^culture  takes  time,  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the 
leaping  of  the  crop,  is  obvious.    But  the  sowing  is  not  the  be- 
Euiiuug,  Dor  is  the  reaping  the  end.    The  seed  must  have  been 
ita^  sown  and  husbanded,  and  the  tools  for  cultivation  must 
nave  been  prepared  in  advance.    After  the  harvest,  the  grain 
*udi  is  reaped  may  indeed  be  available  for  satisfying  human 
news  almost  at  once ;  it  is  so  in  a  small,  self -contained  community, 
adi  as  we  still  see  in  a  village  of  Hindustan.    But  in  the  coun- 
tries ot  advanced  civilization  grain  is  carried  by  rail  or  water  to  a 
•niH,  probably  distant;  there  ground  into  flour;  then  carried  an- 
«»er  distance  to  dealers;  and  finally,  after  a  conaderaWe  interval, 
Id  the  hands  of  the  consumer.    Each  of  these  steps  not  only 
nsin  HseU,  but  implies  the  existence  of  apparatus  which 
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has  been  made  in  the  past  aiul  has  taken  time  to  make  —  the  rail- 
way or  steamship,  the  flom*  mUl,  the  warehouses  and  shops  of  the 
middlemen.  Almost  all  the  operations  of  production  require 
first  the  procuring  of  materials  from  nature's  resources,  then 
their  fashioning  with  the  aid  of  tools  and  machinery.  Let  the 
reader  but  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  familiar  articles  of  daily 
use  have  come  into  his  hands  —  the  clothing  and  the  footgear,  the 
furniture  and  household  uten^b,  the  books  and  ornaments,  the 
house  in  which  he  dwells  —  and  he  will  see  how  long  has  been  the 
series  of  operations,  how  intricate  the  division  of  labor  for  each 
one,  and  how  extended  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  production 
to  the  final  attainment  of  the  consumable  or  enjoyable  article. 

This  fundamental  fact,  resting  on  the  complex  division  of  labor, 
is  yet  disguised  by  that  very  division.  The  tanner  who  puts  his 
leather  on  the  market,  the  fanner  who  sells  his  flax,  the  ironmaster 
who  sells  his  steel  or  iron,  each  thinks  of  himself  as  marketing  a 
completed  product.  By  the  sale  he  gets  money,  and  so  the  com- 
mand of  the  enjoyable  things  he  wishes  to  buy  or  of  the  things 
needed  for  continuing  production.  He  never  stops  to  r^ect 
what  must  further  be  done  to  the  thing  which  he  sells;  how  it 
must  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  long  chain  of  producers  and 
dealers  before  it  reaches  in  consumable  form  those  whose  wants  are 
finally  satisfied. 

In  modem  times,  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this  element  of 
time  in  production  is  found  in  the  ino^asing  use  of  machinery 
and  plant  of  all  sorts.    Machinery,   tho  it  may  be  simply  a 
more  intricate  kind  of  tool,  adds  so  much  to  the  preparatory  work 
that  it  has  greatly  accentuated  the  problems  that  arise  from  the 
spreading  of  production  over  time.    A  factory  requires  a  year 
or  years  to  build;  the  machinery  in  it  requirea  still  more  time 
to  make.    Many  years  are  needed  for  constructing  a  railway; 
a  generation  for  such  a  work  as  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Panama 
Canal.    The  fac 
pose  of  eventua! 
The  railway  and 
and  serve  to  proi 
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these  means  of  transportatioD  have  been  completed,  the  eventual 
abundance  of  things  to  be  used  and  enjoyed.  One  simple  fact 
illustrates  how  marked  the  tendency  toward  greater  use  of  plant 
bu  been  in  the  period  ^ce  the  industrial  revolution  began. 
"Die  world's  annual  production  of  iron  has  multiplied  tenfold  the 
last  half  century,  and  sirtyfold  in  the  last  century.'  Iron  is  used 
solely  (the  exceptions  are  insignificant)  as  an  instrument  of 
ptDductioD;  it  b  the  foundation  of  the  material  apparatus  of 
ovilization;  it  means  plant,  tools,  machinery.  The  enormous 
quantities  of  it  which  have  been  turned  out  in  modem  times 
sonify  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  construction  of  elaborate 
and  expensive  apparatus,  and  a  corresponding  extension  of  time  in 
the  operations  of  production. 

§  2.  If  we  were  to  take  a  cross  section  of  the  community's 
possesions  at  any  given  time,  we  should  find  them  to  be  of  the 
most  diverse  kind.  There  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  such  things 
as  iron  ore  and  steel  bars,  timber  and  wool  and  cotton,  factories 
and  railways  and  ships,  stocks  of  all  sorts  in  warehouses,  com- 
modities ready  for  sale  in  the  retailers'  shops.  And  in  the  second 
place,  there  would  be  houses,  furniture,  clothing  and  food,  in  the 
hands  (^  those  using  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  wants.  To  the 
fiist  set  of  things  we  apply  the  term  capital,  or  producer's  capital ; 
the  second  set  we  call  consumer's  goods,  or  wealth  that  is  not 
capital  Hie  first  set  we  may  speak  of  as  unfinished  goods,  the 
Kcood  set  as  finished  and  enjoyable  goods.  For  some  purposes 
of  economic  analysis  they  are  similar,  for  other  purposes  dis- 

"inilar.    TTie  difference  between  them  is  essentially  one  of  degree ; 

yet  is  so  great  as  to  justify  a  distinction.*    For  the  present,  we 

™llfiDd  it  convenient  to  apply  the  term  "capital"  specifically 

* 'ne  woriil'i  ■nniMl  output  of  pig  iron  wsa;  — 

In  ISOO 826,000  toon 

InlSfiO 4.760.000  tona 

11.900.000  toca 
60.600,000  tool 
ID  BfttiBrnction  or  ntUi^  Mcraea. 
mer's  Eooda,  nnd  moie  distant 
alow  on  theae  lubjacti,  Chsptet 
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to  the  first  set  —  to  producer's  capital.  The  second  set  will  be 
referred  to  as  enjoyable  or  consumable  or  finished  commodities ; 
and  only  when  speaking  of  them  in  those  aspects  and  relations 
which  offer  analogies  to  the  first,  shall  we  refer  to  them  as  cod- 
BUmer's  capital. 

Capital,  then  —  that  is,  producer's  capital  —  is  not  in  en- 
joyable form ;  it  is  not  now  a  source  of  satisfaction.  It  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  consumer's  wealth.  Its  relation 
to  enjoyable  goods  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said 
gradually  to  "ripen"  into  such  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
means  of  increasing  their  supply. 

It  b  easy  to  see  that  raw  materials,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
ripen  into  finished  commodities.  Wool  is  converted  by  successive 
steps  into  clothing,  grain  into  bread,  stone  and  timber  into  a  house. 
But  a  process  the  same  in  essentials  takes  place  with  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. Suppose  a  printing  machine  to  last  for  one  year  only, 
being  worn  out  and  worthless  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  books 
printed  with  its  aid  are  the  product  not  only  of  the  labor  applied 
to  making  the  paper  and  other  materials,  and  of  that  applied  by 
the  compositors  and  other  workmen  in  the  printing  office,  but  also 
of  that  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  printing  machine  itself. 
If  we  suppose  that  one  hundred  books  are  printed  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  machine  may  be  said  to  have  ripened  into  so  many 
enjoyable  goods,  and  each  of  these  may  be  said  to  have  embodied 
in  it  one  hundredth  of  the  labor  which  was  given  to  constructing 
the  machine.  The  machine  as  such  has  disappeared,  just  as  the 
paper  and  ink  as  such  have  disappeared ;  in  place  of  all  three  we 
have  the  printed  books.  If  the  machine  lasts  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  the  labor  of  constructing  it  contributes  to  making  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  books,  and  a  smaller  fracUon  of  the  labor  of 
construction  is  embodied  in  each  book.  So  of  all  machinery  and 
all  plant.  It  wears  out  sooner  or  later,  and  may  be  said  sooner  or 
later  to  ripen  into  goods  that  satisfy  our  wants. 

The  most  important  single  cause  of  the  ftbiiiMhni^  ni  O 
goods,  and  so  of  the  im 
kind,  is  found  in  those  forma  q{ 
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of  as  fi:^  —  in  tools,  machineiy,  plant.  Certunly  this  has  been 
the  most  important  cause  of  the  remarkable  advance  in  material 
welfare  which  the  civilized  countries  have  made  during  the  last 
centuty.  Erect  a  great  cotton  or  woolen  mill,  a  shoe  factory,  a 
large  sugar  refinery  or  flour  mill  —  take  mudi  time  and  apply 
much  labor  for  getting  ready  an  elaborate  apparatus  —  and  even- 
tually you  will  secure  your  product  in  greater  abundance,  and  with 
less  labor  embodied  in  each  unit.  The  making  of  machinery  it- 
self  has  illustrated  this  tendency  as  strikingly  as  any  other  branch 
(rf  production.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  conducted 
OD  a  great  scale,  with  elaborate  and  expen^ve  plant,  serves  to  turn 
out  in  dieapness  and  abundance  the  metal  indispensable  for  the 
apparatus  of  productbn  at  large.  Locomotives,  textile  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  not  to  m^ition  the  simpler  tools  of  the 
[oecbanic,  are  themselves  made  with  machinery. 

In  order  that  all  this  application  of  plant  may  work  smoothly 
and  ^ectively,  the  supply  of  materials  must  also  have  been  on 
a  lai^  scale ;  and  this  again  involves  prolonged  preparation.  A 
great  iron  furnace,  kept  in  blast  night  and  day,  year  in  and  year 
out,  takes  into  its  maw  huge  quantities  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  lime- 
stone. These,  no  less  than  the  furnace  itself,  must  be  made 
ready  in  advance.  So  the  textile  mill  requires  its  wool  or  cot- 
ton or  aOc,  the  shoe  factory  its  leather,  the  reOnery  its  raw  sugar. 
Thru  all  the  complicated  operations  the  trend  is  the  same; 
daborate  preparation,  production  spread  over  time,  much  capi- 
tal, eventual  plenty  and  cheapness  of  the  consumable  goods. 

}  3.  Id  order  that  there  shall  be  capital  and  time-using  pro- 
duction, there  must  have  been  at  some  previous  period  a  surplua. 

IT.-     ™„-.     „»     «.«!♦-!     ♦(, :„     *^     |jg^      Jjjg     JJ^gf,     mugj     Jljgj^     Ijg     JJ     gyp. 

of  the  formation  of  capital,  that 
r  in  the  Fact  of  spare  time.  The 
s  and  bronze  must  have  been  fash- 
>r  did  not  need  to  be  ^ven  for  the 
ants  —  when  there  was  a  chance 
bat  motives  may  have  influenced 
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man  during  tliis  stage,  and  by  what  chance  the  first  tools  were 
hit  on,  we  cannot  guess.  Very  pos^bly  a  mere  instinct  of  con- 
trivance was  the  moving  cause.  A  reasoned  understanding  of 
the  gun  From  having  tools  and  supplies  must  have  set  in  at  an 
early  stage.  The  choice  under  the  simplest  conditions  is  between 
the  present  and  the  future  —  between  idleness  or  amusement 
for  the  moment  and  provision  for  future  needs. 

The  greater  the  surplus,  the  greater  the  time  and  labor  whidi 
can  be  given  for  future  needs.  When  the  arts  are  at  so  low  a  stage 
that  little  is  produced  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence, 
provision  for  the  future  can  be  made  only  on  a  scanty  scale. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  scantiness  of  capital  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  effectiveness  of  labor  and  so  to  the  existence  of  any  con- 
siderable surplus.  During  long  ages  mankind  was  thus  in  a 
position  of  double  difficulty.  Without  capital  the  productiveness 
of  labor  was  meager,  and  yet  with  meager  productiveness  of  labor 
there  was  littie  possibility  of  creating  more  capital. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  slendemess  of  the  surplus 
stock  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  capital.  Ignorance 
of  natural  laws  and  of  the  possibilities  of  tool  making,  carelessness 
of  the  future,  were  no  less  important.  But  without  the  surplus 
the  very  foundation  for  building  up  any  effective  apparatus  of 
production  was  lacking.  Here,  as  often,  the  first  step  was  the 
hardest.  Once  man  had  become  possessed  of  some  capital,  the 
productiveness  of  his  labor  became  greater  and  thereby  the  crea- 
tion of  still  more  capital  became  easier. 

§  4.  In  the  preceding  section  we  have  spoken  of  capital  as  being 
made  or  created.  But  capital  is  also  said  to  be  tated  and  accu- 
mulated. Both  expressions  are  pemtismble.  If  we  think  of  one 
person  or  set  of  persons  as  being  alone  concerned  with  the  several 
steps  by  which  capital  comes  into  existence,  we  can  see  that  this 
person  not  only  provides  for  the  future  by  saving,  but  also  uses  his 
surplus  !n  shaping  tools  or  getting  together  materials.  But  in  a 
society  having  an  elaborated  division  of  labor,  the  two  things 
are  rarely  done  by  one  person ;  that  b,  they  are  rarely  done  to- 
gether by  one  person  for  any  ^ven  item  of  capital.    A  machinist 
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may  save ;  but  there  is  no  connection  between  his  present  savuigs 
and  his  present  work  on  the  machines.  It  is  the  previous  savings 
of  other  people  that  made  poasble  the  materials  and  the  machines 
as  he  finds  them.  When  all  incomes  and  eq>enditures  take  the 
fonn  of  money,  savings  are  made  not  by  putting  aside  things  in 
kind  for  one's  own  use  hut  by  putting  adde  money  for  future  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  tools  and  other  apparatus  of  production  are 
made  for  the  maritet  by  persons  who  are  not  consciously  providing 
tar  the  future.  They  are  then  bought  by  other  persons  who  wish 
to  "  invest."  The  process  by  which  these  separate  steps  are  made 
to  bring  about  their  joint  result  in  the  modem  organization  of 
industry  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Saving  may  take  the  form  of  simple  hoarding.  The  miser 
who  puts  away  a  store  of  coin,  saves  and  provides  for  his  own  or 
other's  needs.  But  no  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  production 
results  tram  such  saving.  Where  property  is  insecure,  from  the 
rapacity  of  a  despot  or  from  the  feebleness  of  a  government  unable 
to  protect  against  foreign  invaders,  hoarding  b  sometimes  done  on 
a  large  scale.  In  British  India,  during  many  centuries  preceding 
the  British  occupation,  both  these  causes  of  insecurity  existed. 
Hence  persons  who  had  means  put  than  largely  into  the  form  of 
apeae  and  jewels  —  articles  having  much  value  in  little  bulk 
and  capable  of  being  hidden  or  carried  away.  The  European  ag- 
greascvs  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  found  great 
stores  of  sodi  wealth  in  Hindustan,  not  because  that  country 
had  rich  mines,  but  because  the  people  had  attained  a  omsider- 
able  civilization  and  prosperity,  and  had  hoarded  long.  Not- 
withstanding the  peace  and  security  which  British  rule  has  long 
maintained,  the  habit  <^  putting  accumulated  means  into  this 
fonn  has  continued  in  bidia  to  our  own  time.  In  France,  for 
a  long  period  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  the  peasantry 
—  those  among  them,  comparativdy  few,  who  had  anything  at 
aO  in  the  way  of  a  surplus  —  put  away  coins  one  at  a  time,  hidden 
in  the  cjumoey  or  garret  mitil  enough  had  been  accumulated  ta 
bay  »  Boap  at  land.  Pear  of  spoliation  and  ignorance  of  otha 
ways  of  doing  anythmg  with  the  money  caused  their  saving  to 
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take  the  form  of  boarding.  No  addiUon  to  ctq>ital  was  therdsy 
promoted.  Nor  was  there  any  addition  to  capital  even  when  the 
accumulated  coins  were  brought  out  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
The  noble  of  whom  the  purchase  was  made  probably  frittered 
away  the  proceeds,  and  the  only  unmediate  result  of  the  peas- 
ant's accumulation  was  the  transfer  of  land  from  one  hand  to 
another.  Such  practises  continued  in  France  after  the  Revolution 
and  indeed  thru  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-71  and  still  more  the  Great  War  of  1914-18,  leading 
as  they  did  to  enormous  and  widely  diffused  public  borrowings, 
finally  made  a  great  breach  in  the  peasants'  habit  of  putting  aside 
hoards  of  specie. 

The  great  bulk  of  saving,  however,  takes  in  modem  times  the 
form  of  inve»hneiU.  Contrast  the  process  of  hoarding  with  what 
hiqipens  when  money  is  put  away  in  a  savings  bank  —  an  opera- 
tion which  we  may  select  as  typical  of  the  methods  of  investment 
in  a  modem  conununity.  The  person  who  leaves  his  cash  with 
the  savings  banks  commonly  thinks  only  that  it  is  safe,  and  that 
be  is  paid  something  as  interest  on  it.  But  the  cash  is  not  Inpt 
in  the  coffers  of  the  institution.  A  small  fraction  only  is  retained, 
to  meet  possible  calls  of  depositors  who  wish  to  make  withdrawals. 
Almost  all  of  it  is  tent  out  to  persons  who  use  it  for  making  a 
[Mvfit.  Now  profit  arises,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  from 
the  operations  of  production ;  and  the  person  who  borrows  nkoney 
uses  it  for  the  purchase  of  things  needed  in  production.  He  may 
be  a  manufacturer  who  erects  a  building,  buys  machinery  and 
supplies,  hires  workmen.  He  may  be  a  merchant  who  buys  com- 
modities from  the  manufacturer,  and  carries  them  one  stage  furth^ 
in  the  successive  stages  which  bring  them  at  last  to  the  consumer. 
Every  person  who  directs  production  —  such  as  tbe  manufacturer 
or  merchant  —  uses  a  large  part  of  his  means  in  buying  materials 
or  tools  or  stores  from  producers  of  a  previous  stage,  so  recouping 
them  for  the  outlays  they  have  already  made.  The  money  means 
which  are  put  at  the  disposal  <rf  tbe  business  class  as  a  whole  are  a 
most  important  part  of  the  mechanism  for  adding  to  the  concrete 
apparatus  of  production. 
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§  5.  The  hindameDtal  fact  in  this  eliborate  mechanism  of 
saving  and  investment  is  that  advances  are  made  to  laborers. 
One  set  of  persons  puts  aside  money  means ;  thru  various  channels 
other  persons  are  given  command  of  these  money  means  and  use 
them  to  set  laborers  to  work.  Here,  again,  the  divbion  of  labor 
between  those  who  catry  on  the  successive  stages  of  production 
conceals  the  essential  nature  of  their  operations.  A  manufac- 
turer spends  only  a  part  of  his  means  upon  hiring  laborers  directly ; 
the  rest  he  uses  in  buying  plant  and  materials  and  in  the  other  ex- 
penses of  production.  But  those  materials  were  themselves  Fash- 
ioned by  laborers  to  whom  another  set  of  advances  had  to  be  made 
by  a  prevbus  capitalist.  The  wholesale  or  retail  m^tjiant  hires 
comparatively  few  laborers  —  only  a  set  of  clerks  and  a  porter 
or  two.  But  he  recoups  by  his  purchases  of  goods  the  advances 
of  a  long  series  of  preceding  employers,  himself  giving  only  the 
finiahing  touches  in  the  whole  process.  Looking  at  the  operations 
of  capitalists  and  employers  as  a  whole,  and  analyzing  the  outcome 
of  the  divi»on  of  labor  among  them  and  their  workmen,  we  find 
that  all  capita]  is  made  by  labor,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  capi- 
talist class  are  resolvable  into  a  succesrion  of  advances  to  laborers. 

These  advances,  just  spoken  of  as  money  turned  over  to  la- 
borers, consist  ultimately  in  a  provision  of  commodities  for  their 
use.  The  money  is  but  the  medium  whereby  laborers  get  com- 
mand of  the  commodities  which  they  buy.  These  coounodities 
—  things  to  eat,  to  wear,  to  give  belter  —  are  in  the  last  analysis 
what  the  employing  doss  bands  over  to  those  whom  it  employs. 
Some  of  the  advances  were  made  in  the  past,  and  are  represented 
now  by  plant  and  materials,  still  in  use,  of  which  the  full  equiva- 
lent has  not  yet  been  reproduced  in  finisdied  form.  Some  are 
made  from  day  to  day,  in  the  course  of  current  operations.  The 
whole  of  existing  capital  may  thus  be  described  as  a  great  accumu- 
lated surplus  which  has  been  used  and  is  being  used  for  main- 
taining labor,  while  provirion  is  made  for  the  future.  The  process 
of  setting  laborers  to  work  in  the  initial  stages  of  production  is 
going  on  all  the  time;  similarly  that  of  bringing  articles  to  the 
final  stage  of  consumable  form. 
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The  wide  separation,  in  modem  aocieties,  of  the  two  acts  oeed- 
ful  for  the  creation  of  capital  —  saving  and  the  application  of 
labor  —  is  roiunly  the  result  of  inequality.  Persons  of  the  well- 
to-do  class  have  a  considerable  surplus  over  current  needs,  and 
save  with  comparative  ease.  They  own  most  of  the  apparatus 
of  production.  But  in  our  modem  societies  the  great  majority 
are  not  of  the  well-to-do  class,  and  have  little  in  the  way  of  a 
surplus.  They  have  small  accumulations,  and  they  are  mainly 
hired  by  others  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  time-consuming 
production,  and  in  making  and  maintaining  capital.  No  doubt, 
some  savings  are  made  by  the  working  classes;  and  tlmi  the 
agency  of  savings  banks  and  ^milar  institutions,  these  savings 
have  increased  rapidly.  But  while  absolutely  con^erable, 
they  are  no  large  proportion  of  the  total  accumulated  means. 
The  greater  part  of  the  capital  owned  and  maintained  in  modem 
communities  arises  from  the  savings  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  more  fortunate  classes. 

A  chain  of  middlemen  commonly  connects  the  individual  who 
saves  with  the  laborer  to  whom  advances  are  made.  The  em- 
ployer himself,  tho  he  almost  always  uses  some  means  of  bis  own, 
commonly  is  a  borrower.  He  borrows,  however,  not  from  the 
savers  directly,  but  from  their  various  agents  and  representatives. 
The  savings  bank,  for  example,  collects  surplus  sums  from  in- 
dividual savers,  yet  often  deals  with  the  employer  of  labor  only 
thru  brokers  and  other  middlemen.  It  buys  stocks  and  bonds 
from  brokers  and  banking  firms.  The  banking  firms  have  issued 
them  after  long  negotiations  with  the  persons  undertaking  the 
operations  to  which  the  whole  series  of  transactions  is  in  the  end 
directed.  Bankers  are  the  typical  intermediaries;  their  essential 
function  is  to  direct  the  stream  of  surplus  money  income  into  one 
direction  or  another,  and  to  put  into  the  control  of  one  or  anoth^ 
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loans  to  employers,  but  thru  bankers  and  other  intermediaries 
who  take  the  first  risks  of  productbn  and  guarantee  the  investors 
a  secure  return.  During  the  last  half  century  there  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  amount  of  savings  and  investments  by 
persons  who  themselves  are  neither  desirous  nor  competent  to 
direct  actively  the  operations  of  production.  Hence  there  has 
been  a  great  development  of  the  class  of  middlemen  who  inter- 
vene between  them  and  the  active  managers;  there  have  been 
great  possibilities  of  profit  for  those  middlemen,  great  possibilities 
of  abuse  in  portions  of  trust,  but  also  great  effectiveness  in  col- 
lecting and  investing  the  savings  that  underlie  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  total  capital  of  modem  communities. 

§  6.  Not  only  the  creation  of  capital  involves  labor  and 
saving ;  its  maintenance  does  so  also. 

All  fonns  of  materia  wealth  wear  out  in  course  of  time.  Some 
sorts  of  capital  are  indeed  very  durable,  such  as  irrigation  dams 
and  granite  docks.  Some  last  a  considerable  time,  as  buildings 
and  machinery.  Others  are  used  up  very  quickly,  as  the  ooal 
which  is  burned  under  the  boiler.  All  need  to  be  replaced  as 
time  goes  on ;  some  slowly,  m  proportion  as  they  last  long ;  some 
quickly,  in  proportion  as  they  are  rapidly  used  up.  In  order 
that  the  existmg  apparatus  of  production  may  be  maintained, 
a  certain  amount  of  labor  must  steadily  be  given  to  its  renewal 
and  replacement.  This  labor  must  be  supported,  and  its  support 
means  repeated  demand  upon  surplus  and  savings. 

The  manner  in  which  this  takes  place  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  depreciation  account  which  appears  on  the  books  of  every 
manufacturing  enterprise.  The  manufacturer  knows  that  his 
nutchinery  wears  out,  and  that  if  his  capital  is  to  remain  unim- 
paired, he  must  set  aside  something  annually  to  replace  it.  Not 
only  does  his  machinery  wear  out ;  in  a  period  of  rapid  improve- 
meat  and  mvention  like  our  own  it  fast  becomes  antiquated,  and 
JaMMpljK  jffepared  for  the  possibility  of  having  to  discard  it 
^^^HBBpt'ifc  lu8  ceased  to  be  workable.  If  we  assume  that  its 
W^^^^^  "ust  set  a^de  annually  something  like  one 

\  lut  it  more  exactly,  be  must  put  aside  such 
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sums  as,  invested  and  compounded,  will  make  up  the  value  at 
the  close  of  the  decade.  If  he  is  to  secure  a  permanent  profit, 
be  must  reckon  these  amounts  as  part  of  his  e]q>enaes.  Yet,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  amounts  are  so  much  surplus,  available  for 
expenditure,  but  not  expected  to  be  used  for  current  expenses.' 
They  are  presumably  used  for  purcha^sg  new  apparatus  to  re- 
place that  worn  out ;  but  they  are  not  necessarily  so  used. 

Conmionly,  capital  is  maintained  intact;  not  in  the  sense 
that  the  same  machinery  or  materials  are  maintained  indefinitely, 
but  in  the  sense  that,  as  they  wear  out,  other  machinery  and  ma- 
terials are  regularly  produced  to  taJce  their  jdace.  The  surpluses 
which  are  put  aside  to  balance  depredation  are  agun  invested  in 
the  same  enterprise  and  the  same  instruments,  or  in  some  other. 
The  habit  of  saving  is  strongly  intrenched  among  the  well-to-do. 
Spendthrifts  are  rare,  and  such  wasting  as  does  occur  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  fresh  accumulations  of  new  savers  and  investors. 
Consequently  the  making  of  new  capital  —  of  machinery,  materials, 
and  apparatus  of  all  sorts  —  goes  on  constantly.  The  persons 
who  in  the  established  division  of  labor  are  engaged  in  the  machine- 
making  trades,  have  the  well-founded  expectation'  that  the  ap- 
paratus which  they  produce  will  be  bought  to  retrace  that  which 
has  worn  out.  The  manufacturer  fintb  new  machines  already 
prepared.  Under  the  divi^n  of  labor,  provision  is  constantly 
made  for  anticipated  needs,  and  anuuig  those  needs  that  of  re- 
placing of  capita]  steadily  makes  itself  fdt. 

The  repair  of  capital,  as  well  as  its  comfJete  rei^acement  when 
worn  out,  calls  for  the  recurrent  ^erdse  of  saving.  Some  kinds 
of  apparatus  must-be  toudied  up  a  little  from  day  to  day  in  order 

'  Id  praotiM,  the  actaul  Betting  eaide  of  money,  and  Its  inTMtnMnt  oVM  ■  term 
of  years  u  a  separate  fund  toward  depreciatioD,  la  probably  nre.  Unially,  a 
mm  is  each  year  debited  on  the  booki  againat  eanunst,  tor  depreciation.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  or  another  item  of  plant  la  renewed  or  repaired  each  year  —  the 
whole  doe«  not  become  ueelees  at  one  felt  swoop  —  and  the  auma  spent  for  replace- 
ment are  charged  against  the  depreciation  aoooiint.  In  any  given  year,  more  or 
leM  may  be  actually  ao  spent  than  la  regularly  set  aaide  for  depredation.  If  leM 
i*  spent,  and  the  depndation  fund  accumulate*,  it  is  often  used,  In  a  proBtable 
enterprise,  for  putting  In  additional  machinery  or  imrrovemeola  —  it  is  invested 
in  the  plant  rathw  than  /or  the  plant. 
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to  be  ID  good  working  order.  Such  ia  the  case  with  the  roadbed 
of  a  railway,  which  needs  ahnost  hourly  atteotioa  and  would  be- 
come quite  unusable  if  ne^ected  for  a  few  weeks.  The  locomotive 
of  a  railway,  again,  is  subjected  to  constant  heavy  strwu,  and 
needs  to  be  sent  to  the  machine  shop  at  frequent  intervals ;  until 
finally,  after  perhaps  a  generation  of  alternate  using  and  patching, 
it  goes  to  the  scrap  heap  and  has  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  one. 
The  continued  maintenance  of  capital  by  operations  of  this  sort 
means  the  steady  application  of  labor  hired  —  almost  always,  thru 
middlemen  in  a  successive  series  —  by  persons  who  mean  to  keep 
tbdrcaiHtal  intact 
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SeotioD  1.  P&rtnerBhips  and  corporations.  Umited  liability.  Corporati<«>s 
from  the  legal  point  of  view  and  from  the  eoonomio,  80  —  Sea.  2.  Ad- 
vantages from  oorporate  organisatioo.  Large-ecale  operations  facilitated ; 
new  and  venturesome  investments  promoted ;  stimulus  to  savings  and 
investment,  83  —  Sec.  3.  Ease  of  transfer  serves  to  divide  ri^  and  so 
promote  investments,  and  to  bring  control  into  capable  hands.  But  it 
leads  to  great  evils :  oveneaching,  stock  exchange  gambling,  control  bj 
the  unscrupulous,  86  —  Sec.  4.  Increasing  importance  of  financial 
middlemen.  Power  of  trusted  bankere  and  managers,  89  —  Sec.  5. 
High  security  ot  much  corporate  property  makes  the  Insure  dass  men 
permanent,  90. 

§  1.  The  growth  of  large-acale  operations  has  caused  a  great 
development  of  combined  action  by  producers  and  investors; 
that  is,  by  those  who  guide  production  and  those  who  own  the 
apparatus  of  production.  Association  by  the  manual  laborers 
themselves,  for  the  conduct  of  production,  is  a  different  thing. 
It  might  conceivably  be  an  important  and  even  dominaDt  form 
of  industrial  organization ;  but  in  fact  it  is  not.'  The  form  which 
is  more  important  than  any  other  in  the  modem  worid  is  the 
association  in  the  business  corporation  of  capitalist  owners  and 
managers. 

The  simplest  form  of  association  by  such  persons  b  the  part- 
nership of  two  or  more  persons.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  partnership  in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  originally  the  joint  and 
several  liability  of  the  partners  for  all  debts;  and  this  still  re- 
mains in  most  cases.  Each  of  the  partners  is  liable  individually 
and  without  limit  for  all  debts  of  the  firm.  A  creditor,  if  his 
claim  is  not  met  according  to  stipulation,  may  levy  on  any  one 
of  them,  and  may  seciue  the  full  amount  of  his  debt  from  that 
one.  The  mode  in  which  the  partners  then  settle  the  dlstribu- 
■  See  what  i*  said,  in  Ch^tei  ei.ofociOperBtioiiby  w 
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tbn  of  the  obligation  among  themaelves  b  a  matter  with  which 
the  (^editor  need  not  concern  himself. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  corporation  is  limited  liability. 
Tlie  several  associated  persons  contribute  to  the  undertaking,  in 
the  form  of  a  subscription  to  shares  or  capital  stock,  a  ^ven  sum. 
The  liability  of  each  for  debts  is  then  limited  in  proportion  to 
his  subscription.  Usually  it  is  limited  to  the  precise  amount 
subscribed.  When  they  have  once  paid  in  that  sum  in  full  — 
the  par  values  of  their  shares  —  they  can  be  called  on  to  pay  no 
more.  Occasionally  then  is  a  different  liability.  For  example, 
in  our  national  bank  corporations,  the  liability  is  double;  the 
sbardiolder  may  be  called  oo  to  pay  not  only  his  original  subscrif^ 
tioo,  but  (in  case  of  need  for  meeting  debts)  as  much  more.  Some 
limitstioo  there  almost  always  is.  In  the  United  States  (almost 
without  exception)  a  shareholder  in  a  corporation  is  not  liable, 
aa  is  a  partner,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means. 

Hie  l^al  disdnction  betwera  a  partnership  and  a  corpora- 
tion does  not  run  parallel  with  that  which  b  ^gnificant  for  the 
purposes  of  economic  study.  For  the  economist,  the  important 
flistinction  is  between  an  association  of  a  very  few  persons,  weU 
known  to  each  other  and  actively  oigaged  in  the  undertaking, 
and  an  association  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  strangers 
to  each  other  and  generally  investors  not  closely  concerned  with 
the  management.  Size,  tbo  not  necessarily  significant,  yet  dis- 
tinguishes roughly  the  two  kinds  of  economic  organization.  It 
is  true  that  many  corporations  are  small,  some  partnerships  large. 
But  usually  the  conduct  of  operations  on  a  con^derable  scale, 
and  with  a  considn^le  number  of  participants,  is  in  the  corporate 
form;  while  partnerships  usually  confined  themselves  to  more 
moderate  undertakings. 

During  the  last  half  coitury,  legislation  in  English-speaking 
countries  has  greatly  modified  the  sharp  distinction  which  the 
taw  drew  in  earlier  times  between  the  partnership  and  the  cor- 
poration. The  strict  rules  of  the  older  common  law  made  the 
partnnship  a  cumbrous  form  of  organization.  It  had  to  be 
wound  up  on  the  death  of  any  partner,  and  it  was  in  other  ways 
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hampered  in  continuity  of  operation.  Accordingly  statutes 
have  permitted  partnerships  to  have  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  corporations,  —  continuing  existence,  inactive  members,  some 
limitation  of  liability.  On  the  other  hand,  corporations  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  on  all  sorts  of  industrial  fields  which  formerly 
were  shut  to  them.  Originally,  industrial  corporations  were 
authorized  only  where  some  qiecial  public  interest  was  supposed 
to  be  involved ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  companies  for  foreign 
trade  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centmy,  of  banking  cor- 
porations, and,  in  later  days,  canals,  turnpikes,  railways,  and  the 
tike.  But  the  convenience  of  this  form  of  associated  actioQ, 
compared  with  the  cmnbrousness  of  the  partnership,  caused  a 
gradual  extension  of  its  field,  until  at  present  any  and  every  sort 
of  industrial  enterprise  may  be  conducted  in  corporate  form. 

The  consequence  is  that  many  business  corporations  are  of 
small  ^ze,  owned  and  managed  by  a  few  individuals  whose  re- 
lations to  each  other  are  substantially  those  of  partners.  The 
choice  between  a  corporation  of  this  sort  and  a  partnership  of  the 
older  type  is  often  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  law  in 
the  place  of  action,  by  its  tax  methods,  by  its  legal  procedure. 
The  fundamental  distinction  of  limitation  of  liability  has  ceased 
to  be  of  vital  importance.  It  is  true  that  a  partnership  with  un- 
limited liability  may  be  expected  to  enjoy  better  credit,  ^ce 
those  who  lend  to  it  have  more  to  fall  back  on.  But  credit  in 
modan  times  depends  very  much  on  the  personality  and  bu^- 
ness  repute  of  the  borrowers ;  or,  if  there  be  question  as  to  their 
buuness  standing,  it  depends  on  the  direct  pledge  of  property. 
The  other  conveniences  of  corporate  organization  outweigh  any 
disadvantage  on  the  score  of  credit.  Hence  "Smith  &  Jones, 
Incorporated,"  or  "Smith  &  Jones,  Limited,"  or  the  "Smith  & 
Jones  Company,"  supersede  plam  "Smith  &  Jones";  but  this 
change  in  the  l^al  form  of  organization  is  of  little  economic 
consequence. 

Very  different,  to  repeat,  is  the  economic  significance  of  what 
we  may  call  the  true  corporation.  Here  there  are  many  ahare- 
holdns,  directors  selected  from  among  them,  and  managers 
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chosen  by  the  directors  —  in  other  words,  a  clear  separation 
between  owners  and  managers.  This  is  the  sort  of  organization 
chiefly  found  when  production  takes  place  on  a  very  large  scale. 

In  our  own  time,  and  in  the  United  States,  many  people  asso- 
ciate with  the  term  "corporation"  something  still  different; 
not  only  divided  ownership  and  large-scale  operations,  but  special 
public  importance.  They  think  of  corporations  as  having  a 
monopoly  power,  and  therefore  peculiarly  subject  to  public  regu- 
lation. "Public  service  corporations"  are  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  the  corporations.  Whether  there  is  a  clear  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  so-called  "public"  corporations  and  the  others 
and  whether  large-scale  operations  in  themselves  bring  monopoly 
and  public  responsibility,  will  be  considered  in  another  place.' 
For  the  present  we  are  concerned  amply  with  those  aspecta  of 
corporate  development  which  have  to  do  with  the  growth  of  large- 
scale  production  in  modem  times,  and  with  the  modem  mechanism 
of  saving  and  investment.  Not  only  corporations  of  the  "public 
service"  kind,  but  others  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  having 
no  special  duties  or  relations  of  a  public  sort,  present  these  aspects. 
Hence  tn  the  following  sections  we  shall  speak  of  "corporations" 
in  the  sense  indicated  above  —  those  which  operate  on  a  large 
scale,  which  have  many  shareholders,  and  in  which  investors  and 
manages  are  clearly  separated. 

§  2.  The  advantages  of  the  corporation  for  the  development 
of  industry  have  been  great. 

In  the  first  place,  lai^e-scale  operations  have  been  facilitated. 
Many  modem  enterprises  require  so  great  a  capital  that  no  in- 
dividual could  supply  it.  In  some  of  the  older  books  on  economics 
it  was  said  that  such  enterprises  could  be  undertaken  only  by  the 
state ;  and  hence  mere  ^ze  was  regarded  as  a  criterion  for  public 
manag^nent  of  industry.  This  reason  for  resorting  to  public 
management  can  now  have  no  force.  Tho  no  individual  or  small 
group  of  individuals  be  able  to  furnish  the  funds  needed,  the 
corporate  combination  of  numerous  individuals  can  supply  the 
means  for  any  undertaking,  however  large. 
■  8m  Chapter  64. 
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Limitatioa  of  liability  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  promoting 
large-scale  operationa  under  corporate  organizations.  Every 
enterprise  involves  risk,  especially  in  its  first  stages.  Wbere 
the  enterprise  is  large,  the  amount  risked  and  the  oonsequent 
liability  are  correspondingly  large.  If  each  individual  who  took 
shares  were  liable  for  debts,  as  a  partner  is,  without  a  limit,  in- 
vestment would  be  checked.  Occasionally  it  has  happened  that 
a  great  business,  conducted  in  essentials  under  corporate  form, 
but  without  the  legal  safeguard  of  limited  liability,  has  met  re- 
verses and  fiuled.  Each  shareholder  has  in  such  a  case  been 
subject  to  levy  for  all  his  property.  Tlius  when  the  Glasgow 
Bank  failed  in  1S7S,  hundreds  of  small  shareholders  in  Scotland 
were  ruined  because  each  was  liable  for  the  debts  without  limit. 
Probably  few  of  them  -woe  clearly  aware  of  this  possibility  when 
they  became  owners  of  their  shares.  The  general  pracdse  of  strict 
incorporation  and  consequent  limitation  of  liability  had  put  them 
off  their  guard.  If  eiperience  like  theirs  were  frequent,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  gather  the  coital  for  large  entoprises  by  con- 
tributions from  many  scattered  individuals. 

Agun,  new  enterprises,  both  large  and  snkall,  and  espedally 
those  which  are  large,  have  been  promoted  by  the  limitation  of 
liability.  The  progress  of  invention  in  modem  times,  the  diver»- 
fication  of  industry,  the  increase  of  productive  pow^  —  all  this 
has  taken  place  by  successive  ventures,  each  of  whidi  meant  at 
the  outset  uncertainty  and  risk.  It  is  comparativdy  easy  to 
induce  a  person  to  take  a  few  shares,  or  even  a  good  number  of 
shares,  in  a  novel  undertaking  presenting  pos^bilities  of  pn^t; 
but  if  partidpation  involves  also  the  possible  loss  of  his  entire 
fortune,  he  will  be  slow  to  join.  Such  a  great  risk  will  be  taken 
only  if  the  possibilities  of  profit  be  very  great  indeed;  that  is, 
if  the  prices  of  the  commodity  or  service  m  question  promise  to  be 
high  enough  to  yield  an  exceptional  profit.  limitation  of  liability 
and  consequent  readiness  to  invest  in  venturesome  operations 
mean  not  only  that  more  sudi  operations  will  be  carried  on,  but 
that  the  community  will  get  the  ou^ut  on  better  terms. 

Probably  most  in^rtuit  of  all  the  ways  in  whidi  corporate 
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(H^&oization  has  promoted  the  development  of  industry  has 
been  the  ease  of  investment,  and  the  consequent  stimulus  to 
nving  and  the  making  of  capital.  la  the  eighteenth  century 
almost  the  only  pos^bility  of  investing  in  securities  was  thru 
the  purchase  of  public  obligations;  and  these,  tho  they  meant 
investment  by  the  individual,  usually  brought  no  increase  in  the 
community's  ct^ital.  Merchants  and  persons  in  active  business 
could  indeed  manage  the  investment  of  their  surplus  means  in 
factories,  warehouses,  ships,  and  the  like.  But  the  investor  pure 
and  ^mple  could  not  turn  to  them.  If  he  did  not  buy  govern- 
ment securities,  he  had  little  choice  except  to  buy  and  improve 
real  property.  Real  property  is  not  divisible  into  convenient 
shares,  and  involves  a  good  deal  of  management  and  not  a  little 
risk.  The  modem  security  market,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
an  almost  limitless  field  for  the  investment  of  savings,  great  and 
small.  Railways,  factories,  steamships,  mines  —  all  are  con- 
ducted under  corporate  form,  and  corporate  obligations  represent- 
ing them  can  be  bought  at  a  moment's  notice  by  any  one.  Savings 
have  been  made  liquid,  so  to  speak,  and  can  fiow  with  ease  and 
in  any  desired  volume  wherever  there  b  a  prospect  of  their  ad- 
vantageous use.  The  ease  of  investment  in  corporate  enterprise 
has  stimulated  savings,  and,  by  a  reciprocal  influence,  the  unceasing 
accumulation  of  savings  has  made  possible  an  immense  increase  of 
real  capital  under  corporate  management. 

§  3.  The  consequences  of  ease  of  transfer  for  corporate  shares 
deserve  special  attention.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  corporate 
organization ;  for  conceivably  those  who  have  embarked  as  share- 
bolders  in  a  company  might  bind  themselves  to  stick  to  it  for 
good  or  ill.  But  transferability  is  so  ancient  and  so  nearly  uni- 
vetaai  that  it  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a  natural  and  necessary 
part  of  corporate  organization. 

Transferability,  like  limitation  of  liability,  is  advantageous 
for  the  community  in  that  it  makes  possible  a  greater  division  of 
risks.  A  person  who  has  invested  by  taking  shares  in  a  given  coi^ 
poratioD  is  not  thereby  committed  to  the  bitter  end.  If  he  does 
not  think  well  of  its  prospects,  or  comes  across  some  opportimity 
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which  he  finds  more  promismg,  he  can  s^  hb  shares  to  another 
person  who  has  a  better  opinion  than  his  own  of  the  original 
venture.  As  will  be  ej^lained  more  fully  in  the  later  discussion 
of  speculation  and  exchanges,  ease  of  sale  in  any  set  of  business 
dealings  facilitates  venturesome  operations,  and  permits  than 
to  be  carried  on  at  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.'  It  is  so  with  sales 
of  securities  and  speculative  operations  on  the  stock  exchanges. 
The  essential  advantage  of  such  transactions  for  the  public  is 
that  they  operate  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  risk,  and  so  stimu- 
late investment,  especially  in  new  enterprises. 

Transferability  of  shares  probably  has  another  advantage. 
It  tends  to  bring  ownership  and  control  into  the  hands  of  the 
shrewd  and  competent.  Those  who  judge  best  of  the  prospects 
of  an  enterprise  and  who  exercise  influence  intelligently  toward 
its  skillful  management,  buy  out  those  who  are  less  capable. 
Good  judgment  is  perhaps  the  most  important  quality  for  success 
in  business  operations,  and  tells  immensely  both  for  an  individual's 
money-making  and  for  the  effident  utilization  of  the  community's 
labor  and  capital.'  Whether  the  reward  which  such  judgment 
aecutes,  often  so  laige  and  so  quickly  won,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
aervices  rendered,  is  an  open  question.  But  judgment  does  tell 
immensely  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  industry,  and  transferability 
of  corpcnate  shares  aids  in  making  it  teU. 

IVuisferability,  however,  has  had  some  consequences  that 
are  deariy  not  so  beneficial.  The  sense  of  association  for  com- 
mon ends  has  virtually  disappeared  among  the  shareholdo^  of 
the  modem  corporation.  Tho  it  persists  more  or  less  in  the  closdy 
owned  family  corporation  (the  quasi-partnership),  it  is  gone 
where  the  holders  are  many  and  widely  separated.  Each  looks 
out  for  himself ;  deserts  the  venture  in  case  of  expected  loss  as  a 
rat  deserts  a  sinking  ship,  or,  if  he  expects  a  gain,  quickly  gathers 
in  from  his  associates  a  larger  number  of  shares  for  his  own  pn^t. 
To  sell  out  vibea  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  are  going  badly,  to 
buy  in  when  th^  are  going  well,  is  the  hdght  of  business  acumen. 

■  8m  CiMptw  11. 

■  ComiwrB  Oiatitn  W,  I  ^ 
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TUs  b  quite  inconsistent  with  the  original  notion  of  a  joint  veit- 
ture  for  common  profit  or  common  loss ;  but  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
thought  of  as  violating  any  principle  of  morals  or  of  fair  play. 
No  doubt  it  brings  the  advantages  just  mentioned :  the  constant 
buying  and  sellii^  lessen  risk  for  the  individual,  and  make  for 
control  by  the  shrewd  and  able.  But  it  is  among  the  phases  of 
individualism  that  bring  a  shock  to  a  nice  moral  sense.' 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  corporate  enterprises  and  the 
transferability  of  their  shares  have  brought  into  existence  the 
DKMlem  stock  exchanges,  with  all  their  conspicuous  and  some- 
times overshadowing  influences.  The  homogeneity  of  shares 
and  other  securities  makes  them  available  for  purchase  and  sale 
by  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  thus  peculiarly  adapted  for  speculative 
dealings.*  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  transactions  on  the  ex- 
changes have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  process  of  actual 
investment ;  usually  that  has  been  completed  before  the  securities 
are  listed.  It  is  only  in  the  way  of  anticipation,  thru  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  prospect  of  easy  transfer,  that  stock  exchange 
dealings  promote  the  increase  of  factories,  railways,  concrete 
coital.  Tho  the  gain  in  this  way  is  real,  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  vast  deal  of  unproductive  effort  in  the  way  of  stock  gambling ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  say  whether  the  social  gain  on  the  whole  out- 
wei^is  the  so<^  loss.  Most  persons  who  discuss  these  matters 
have  but  hazy  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  social  loss  or  gain. 
Hiey  assume  the  corporate  organization  of  industry  as  a  settied 
fact,  without  discriminating  wherein  it  b  really  to  the  general 
advantage.  They  assume  transferability  of  shares  to  be  a  settled 
fact,  without  stopping  to  think  whether  the  gain  from  quickened 
investment  outweighs  the  material  and  moral  loss  from  gambling. 
Still  less  do  they  consider  whether  the  advantage  from  more 
efficient  management  at  the  hands  of  the  shrewd  outweighs  the 
social  disadvantage  arising  ftnm  greater  inequalities  in  wealth. 


monly  iamed ;  oouponi  being  kttaohed  for  such  dividend!  u  nuf  Mcrue  at  rtated 
daln. 

>  Compue  again  iriwt  la  Mid  below  In  Chapter  11. 
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Transfer&bility  often  brings  still  other  unwelcome  conse- 
quences. Control  passes  not  only  to  the  shrewd,  but  to  the 
unscruptilous  also.  The  directors  and  other  "infers"  who 
are  best  informed  about  the  prospects  of  a  corporation  play  the 
game  with  loaded  dice  when  they  buy  from  the  ordinary  share- 
holders or  sell  to  them.  This  sort  of  action  is  not  indeed  sanc- 
tioned, as  buying  and  selling  among  ordinary  shareholders  are, 
either  by  law  or  by  general  opinion.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  a 
director  is  in  a  fiduciary  position.  He  is  not  allowed  to  profit 
from  dealings  with  those  whose  interests  he  has  in  charge  and 
is  under  obligation  to  disgorge  any  gfuns  from  such  unfaithful 
doings.  In  the  corporation  of  moderate  ^ze,  whose  shares  are 
closely  held,  violation  of  fiduciary  duty  is  frowned  on  by  public 
opinion  also.  But  in  the  great  corporations  the  rigging  of  the 
market  and  speculative  profit  from  inside  information  are  not 
condemned  with  seriousness  in  buaness  drcles ;  and  this  lai^ly 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  play  the  same  game,  or  try  to  play  it. 
The  whole  fry  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock  are  trying  to  over- 
reach each  other.  Those  who  fail  lack  only  the  shrewdness  or 
good  fortune,  not  the  will,  to  get  the  booty.  In  stock  exchange 
gambling,  as  in  dicing  and  card  playing  and  speculation  in  grain 
or  cotton,  it  b  the  presence  of  a  great  mass  of  greedy  and  gullible 
persons  that  creates  the  opportunities  for  the  comparatively  few 
who  are  strong  and  shrewd  as  well  as  unscrupulous. 

It  is  but  just  to  odd  that  corporate  managem^it  has  often 
shown  a  high  regard  for  the  duties  of  directors  and  officers,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  those  companies  of  moderate  me  in  which, 
as  has  just  been  said,  public  opinion  is  still  strong  in  coodemnii^ 
bad  faith.  And  almost  invariably,  even  in  corporations  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  ownership,  the  rights  of  the  shareholder 
who  is  duly  registered  on  the  books  are  scrupulously  respected. 
He  gets  the  benefit  of  every  accruing  profit,  of  every  windfall,  how- 
ever ignorant  or  incompetent  he  be  in  the  details  of  management 
This  sort  of  regard  for  the  abareholder  indeed  is  a  tine  quS  non 
of  corporate  mvestiiM|^^kJybbibe  good  faith  of  brokers  in 
adhering  scrujHikM^^^^^^^^^Btted  only  by  a  nod  of  the 
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besd^or  a  stroke  (rf  the  pen  on  a  sale-sheet.  Without  the  assured 
muntenance  of  the  mechanism  for  carrying  on  the  agreed  operar 
tions,  the  whole  fabric  of  corporate  investment  would  collapse. 
It  is  in  the  process  of  buying  and  selling,  of  becoming  a  sharehold^ , 
that  there  is  play  for  manipulation.  And  here  again  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  exercise  of  good 
judgment  and  the  abuse  of  official  position. 

§  4.  Another  consequence  of  the  growth  of  corporations  has  been 
the  increasing  power  of  financial  middlonen.  The  investor  has 
ceased  not  only  to  manage  capital,  but  to  use  care  and  judgment 
of  his  own  as  to  the  use  of  his  savings  in  creating  it.  The  in- 
vestment banks  are  the  most  important  real  directors  of  the 
course  of  investment.  Such  are  the  historic  private  banking  houses 
of  England  and  the  United  States  —  the  Barings,  the  Rothschilds, 
the  Morgans  —  and  the  newly  developed  large  banking  institu- 
tions of  all  modem  countries,  most  conspicuous  perhaps  in  Ger- 
many. From  them  "the  public"  buys  its  securities,  diiefly  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations.  This  purchase,  much  affected 
by  the  advice  and  r^ute  of  the  financing  bank,  constitutes 
for  the  individual  the  act  of  investment.  What  corporations 
shall  be  organized,  what  industries  carried  on,  what  railways, 
mines,  factories,  equipped  is  decided  by  the  financial  middlemen, 
in  ooDsultatioD  with  the  more  immediately  active  numago^  of 
industry. 

Hence  the  great  power  of  those  bankers  who  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  numbers  of  investors.  It  is  common  to 
speak  of  the  "  control "  of  a  ^ven  enterprise  —  a  railway,  a  factory 
or  oombinatioQ  of  factories,  a  mine  or  complex  of  mines  —  as 
being  in  the  bands  of  an  individual  or  a  few  individuals;  and 
tbe  public  is  staggered  by  calculations  of  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  millions'  worth  of  capital  which  are  dominated  by  a 
Morgan  or  a  Rothsdiild.  Control  of  this  sort  does  not  signify 
necessarily  or  usually  a  concentrated  ownership  of  those  millions. 
It  does  Mgnify  concentrated  power,  based  on  the  confidence  which 

a  midtitude  of  investors  have  in  the  judgment  and  leadershq)  of 

coBunaoding  personalities. 
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The  concentration  of  control  in  few  hands  shows  itself  most 
strikingly  in  the  United  States.  Tho  we  have  been  singularly 
reluctant  to  concentrate  political  control,  we  have  been  unhesi- 
tating in  the  acceptance  of  concentrated  industrial  control.  It 
is  odd  that  in  England,  where  unification  of  reqion^bility  has 
been  carried  to  the  mftTp'""'"  in  public  affairs  (at  least  in  the 
central  government),  directors  still  direct  in  industry,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  presiding  managers  are  still  strictly  limited.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  tradition  of  checks  and  balances  continues 
to  shape  political  organization,  directors  in  great  corporations 
are  often  no  more  than  figureheads,  while  presidents  are  benev- 
olent despots.  This  development  of  one-man  rule  has  no  doubt 
promoted  boldness,  efficiency,  progress;  but  it  has  also  coocen- 
trated  power  in  a  degree  to  justify  uneasiness. 

§  5.  Still  another  consequence  of  the  development  and  refine- 
ment of  corporate  organization  is  an  advance  not  only  in  the 
ease  of  making  investments,  but  in  the  stability  of  the  mere  in- 
vestor's position.  The  ingenuity  of  the  financial  middlemen  in 
vying  for  the  custom  and  support  of  the  great  army  of  savers 
has  provided  more  and  more  secure  ways  of  investment.  All 
sorts  of  securities  are  offered ;  not  only  those  with  risks  and  with 
a  possibility  of  laige  returns,  but  those  with  low  return  and  ab- 
solute safety.  Government  securities  still  possess  a  special 
prestige  as  to  safety  and  hence  yield  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
Corporate  securities  are  also  offered  which  are  hardly  less  safe,  and 
enable  the  purchaser  to  dismiss  all  worry  about  the  maintenance  of 
principal  and  income.  The  position  of  the  property  owner,  if  he  is 
content  with  a  low  rate  of  return,  is  highly  secure.  It  used  to 
be  said,  and  is  still  occasionally  repeated,  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  fortune  calls  for  as  much  ability  as  the  making  of  it;  that 
riches  have  wings;  that  it  is  but  three  generations  from  shirt 
sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves.  This  b  far  from  being  the  case  in  modem 
times.  Chiefly  as  a  result  of  corporate  organization,  a  sort  of 
abstract  or  distilled  prop^tiir  Jus  grown  up,  exempt  from  the 
vicissitudes  oi  i^MM|g|rilMlHM||i|ttie  well-to-<lo,  if  they  are 
content  '^lUMK^^^^^^^^^^^K/^  their  podtion  almost 
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impregnable,  and  thru  inheritance  can  maintain  it  indefinitely. 
A  leisure  class,  baaed  not  on  feudal  privilege,  but  on  savings,  in- 
vestment, and  productive  enterprise,  has  become  a  stable  part 
of  modern  society. 
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Some  Causes  Affecting  PHODUcnvENEBS 

Section  1.  The  effect  of  high  wagM  (abundant  food)  on  the  productivity  of 
labor.  High  wages  in  the  main  a  leeult,  not  a  cause,  of  efficiency,  92 — 
Sec.  2.  ESecta  (rf  akill  and  intelligence  on  productivity.  General  educa- 
tion. Technical  education,  in  its  effect  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
oommunity,  00  —  Sec.  3.  Leadership.  The  business  man ;  the  man 
of  science.  Freedom  and  mobility  as  promoting  leadership.  The 
motives  to  leaderahip,  100  —  Sec.  4.  The  immaterial  equipment  of  a 
ocmtmunity ;  how  affected  by  training  and  by  inheritance,  103. 

§  1.  The  preceding  chapters  have  dealt  with  such  causes  affect- 
ing the  productiveness  of  industry  as  the  division  of  labor,  the 
advance  of  large-scale  production,  the  use  and  the  growth  of 
capital.  Some  other  factors  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  labor  in 
production  will  be  considered  in  the  present  chapter. 

Among  these  other  factors  is  the  quality  of  the  laborers.  The 
increase  of  production  depends  not  only  on  the  marshaling  and 
organization  of  the  laborers  and  on  their  equipment  with  capit&l, 
but  also  on  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  individual  workmen. 
These  two  factors  —  strength  and  skill  —  may  be  taken  up 
separately. 

There  is  what  may  be  called  the  steam  engine  theory  of  the 
^ciency  of  labor.  It  maintains,  or  perhaps  implies  rather  than 
maintuns,  that  the  vigor  of  the  laborer  is  in  proportion  to  what 
he  consumes.  The  more  is  turned  over  to  him,  the  stronger  will 
he  be,  and  the  more  will  he  produce ;  just  as  the  power  got  from 
a  steam  en^ne  depends  on  the  fuel  burned  in  the  fire  box.  Feed 
yoiu  laborer  better,  and  be  will  be  able  to  do  so  much  more.    It 
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uons  and  heavy  muscular  offirtion.  Sometimes  men  are  so  under^ 
fed  that  their  physical  strength  suffers.  Employers  of  large 
gangs  of  laborers  find  that  it  pays  to  feed  them  abundantly. 
Military  operations  which  involve  heavy  labor,  and  especially 
those  involving  long  marches,  are  more  likely  to  succeed  if  the 
rank  and  file  get  good  rations.  Millions  of  people  in  backward 
and  semi-civilized  countries,  such  as  China  and  India,  are  under- 
fed. It  is  probable  that  their  efficiency  could  be  increased  by 
more  food  and  better  housing.  No  small  proportion  of  laborers 
in  civilized  countries  are  in  the  same  situaUon.  Mr.  Rowntree, 
in  his  investigations  on  the  city  of  Yoric  in  England,  made  an 
estimate  of  the  money  wages  which  wotdd  secure,  at  current 
pnxxa  in  England,  the  food,  shelter,  clothing,  needed  for  physical 
efficiency.  The  sum  was  about  20  shillings  a  week  for  a  family 
of  five ;  and  the  earnings  of  one-sbcth  of  the  wage-earning  class 
m  York  fell  short  of  that  sum.'  The  case  is  probably  no  less  dis- 
heartening for  many  laborers  in  all  parts  of  Europe;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  higher  general  range  of  wages  in  the  United 
States,  there  may  be  some  workmen  —  perhaps  but  few  rda- 
tivdy,  yet  in  absolute  numbers  not  insignificant  —  whose  state 
B  equally  miserable  in  this  country  also. 

It  may  seaa  that  where  laborers  are  underfed,  an  increase  of 
wages  up  to  the  point  of  nourishment  adequate  for  full  physical 
efficnency  will  not  be  difficult  to  bring  about,  since  the  added 
I»oduct  will  make  the  added  wages  worth  while.  But  the  case 
is  not  so  ^mple  as  it  appears.  Tho  the  laborers  may  gain  in 
effectiveness  fnnn  more  ample  subsistence,  and  tho  the  community 
may  become  thereby  a  healthier  and  happier  sodal  body,  the  in- 
dividual who  makes  the  advances  to  the  labora«  will  not  neces- 
sarily gain.  If,  indeed,  the  laborers  were  slaves,  there  would  be 
some  diance  of  direct  profit  from  feeding  them  better.  They 
would  remun  the  property  of  the  master,  and  he  would  reap  where 
he  bad  sown.  Even  as  regards  slaves,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not  always 
pnAtable  to  go  to  the  expense  of  full  feeding.  It  may  be  cheaper 
tomh  them  hard  on  poor  fare,  to  wear  them  out  in  a  few  years, 

*■  8.  Bowntrae,  Pottrty:  a  Sh^  e/  Town  Lift,  ChspMr  IV. 
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and  to  buy  new  ones  for  the  same  wretched  round  —  a  practise 
said  to  have  been  deliberately  followed  on  some  southern  planta- 
tions in  slavery  days.  However  this  may  be,  it  ia  obvious  that  the 
case  of  free  men  is  essentially  different.  The  gain  in  effective- 
ness from  better  fare  inures  to  the  laborer  himself.  Any  employer 
who  would  make  the  needed  advances  could  have  do  assurances 
of  recouping  himself.  ,  The  effects  of  full  subsistence  on  effective- 
ness do  not  appear  either  with  quicJmess  or  with  certainty.  The 
process  is  not  quick,  because  time  is  needed  to  bring  weakened 
and  demoralized  laborers  into  good  condition.  It  is  not  certain, 
because  some  among  them  are  so  enfeebled  by  sustained  hard- 
ship, or  congenitally  so  weak  in  constitution,  that  they  will  ever 
become  able-bodied.  Even  tho  a  body  of  underfed  laboro^,  if 
taken  in  hand  systematically,  could  be  brought  to  a  pitch  of  full 
vigor,  the  risks  and  uncertainties,  as  well  as  the  probability  that 
the  regenerated  men  would  betake  themselves  to  employment 
elsewhere,  make  it  hopeless  for  a  profit-seeking  employer  to  cany 
out  any  operation  of  the  kind.  It  b  only  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, where  large  gangs  of  men  are  at  work  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  and  are  therefore  under  a  quasi-compulsion  to  stick 
to  their  job  —  say  in  building  the  Panama  Canal  or  at  construe- 
tion  camps  in  remote  regions  —  that  it  is  to  the  immediate 
interest  of  tiie  employer  to  supply  the  means  for  unple 
support 

The  class  of  underfed  laborers,  comparatively  small  tho  it  be 
in  modem  conununities,  presents  a  distressing  problem.  They 
are  ill  paid  because  they  are  inefficient ;  they  are  inefficient,  for 
one  reason,  because  they  are  ill-paid.  Yet  they  are  ea^ly  de- 
moralized; too  often  they  remain  still  in^cient  if  better  paid 
from  charitable  funds.  Neither  physically  nor  morally  do  tfaey 
respond  readily  to  possibilities  of  improvement.  Often  the  adults 
are  hopeless ;  the  children  alone  can  be  taken  in  hand  with  pros- 
pects of  success.  Hence  even  when  there  appears  to  be  a  case 
for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  labor  by  adding  to  the  re- 
ward of  labor,  the  predse  method -fllMBHAMMMl nsult  is 
hard  to  devise.    Only  puUMMBJ^^^^^^^^Hp  grapfde 
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widi  the  problem ;  and  this  must  include  suppressbn  or  eliminar 
tion  of  the  unfit,  as  well  as  uplifting  of  the  potentially  capable. 

All  this  reasoning  and  speculation,  however,  is  concerned  only 
irith  the  minimum  necessary  for  health  and  strength :  the  mini- 
mum, be  it  noted,  for  health  and  strength,  not  for  keeping  body 
and  soul  together.  Men  can  live  and  do  work  for  less  than  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  full  work;  the  minimum  for 
efficiency  is  above  the  starvation  levd.  But  when  they  once 
get  what  is  necessary  for  complete  physical  vigor,  anything  in 
addition  is  mere  surplus;  surplus  in  that  it  no  further  increases 
efficiency.  If  obtained,  it  must  be  as  the  consequence  of  skill ' 
and  productiveness ;  it  becomes  a  result  of  high  efficiency,  and 
ceases  to  be  a  cause  of  efficiency.  Nor  is  the  minimum  for  full 
vigor  a  very  high  one.  An  abundant  v^etable  diet,  rude  shelter, 
and  simple  clothing  are  all  that  a  man  needs  in  order  to  do  the 
hardest  wori^  which  the  human  frame  can  stand.  The  frugal 
Italian  or  the  rice-fed  Chinaman,  if  only  he  gets  enough  of  his 
simple  fare,  can  do  as  much  as  the  meat-eating  Irish-American. 

In  some  of  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  minimum  for  efficiency 
b  doubtless  to  be  measured  more  liberally.  Something  more 
u  called  for  than  that  which  is  indispensable  for  muscular  effi- 
deocy.  The  work  of  a  lawyer,  physician,  teacher,  business 
man,  calls  for  alertness  of  mind  and  bodily  health  more  than 
for  physical  vigor.  The  requisite  response  of  intelligence  will 
often  be  lacking  if  the  surroundings  dull  the  mind  or  enfeeble 
the  spirit.  Hence  as  regards  intellectual  work  we  may  count 
amoi^  the  necessaries  for  efficiency  varied  food,  ample  lodging, 
restful  relaxation.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  far  such  sources 
of  enjoyment,  procured  by  a  larger  income,  are  really  necessary 
for  the  best  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  comfortable  living  and  to  pleasant  distractions 
ca^y  convince  themselves  that  these  are  necessary  to  keep  them 
fresh  for  their  work.  It  is  a  sort  of  excuse,  too,  or  justification, 
of  dte  existing  inequalities  in  income  to  believe  that  they  are  m- 
■vKririet  in  the  sense  that  the  work  which  earns  the  higher  in- 
•***"  *~''^  not  be  accompJished  without  the  freer  life  which  that 
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higher  moome  secures.  Yet  plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  not 
incompatible.  The  luxuries  and  comforts  to  which  most  persona  of 
the  vell-to-do  classes  are  habituated  could  be  in  large  measure 
forgone  vitlwut  loss  of  vigor  or  freshness.  Some  comfort,  some 
leisure,  some  distraction,  are  doubtless  necessary  for  the  best  intel- 
lectual work.  But  a  modest  income  and  a  scale  of  expenditure  much 
bek>w  that  of  most  monbers  of  the  well-to-do  dass  would  suffice. 

§  2.  Different  from  strength  are  skill  and  intelligence.  These 
tell  strongly  on  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  workman  and  on 
the  productivity  of  industry  at  large. 

Many  of  the  improvements  in  the  arts  depend  for  their  appli- 
cation on  a  good  degree  of  intelligence.  The  Hottentot  cannot 
use  tools  even  of  a  comparatively  simple  kind  because  his  brain 
power  b  not  sufficiently  developed.  Negroes  are  employed  in 
great  numbers  in  the  gokl  mines  and  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa,  but  for  ^ple  pick  and  sbovd  work  only.  For  handling 
and  guiding  machines  skilled  and  intelligent  white  mechanics  must 
be  onployed.  Many  of  the  operations  of  agriculture  require 
nothing  beyond  delving  and  ditching.  But  the  fruitful  agriculture 
of  advanced  peoples  calls  for  care,  discrimination,  intdligence, 
and  could  not  be  practised  by  Indian  lyots,  periiaps  not  by  Russian 
peasants.  Many  routine  operations  of  modem  industry  can  be 
carried  on  by  any  persons  capable  of  giving  steady  attmtion.  But 
that  very  faculty,  like  the  ability  and  willingness  to  do  prolonged 
continuous  labor,  b  not  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  not  possessed 
by  savages ;  it  ts  a  slo^y  acquired  quality  of  dvilized  man.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  growing  range  of  machine  wrak  in  which  very 
slender  intellectual  or  moral  qualities  are  needed.  In  many  factory 
operations  of  modem  times,  the  human  workn  is  hardly  more 
than  anotho-  steady  and  dependable  automaton.  Along  with 
labor  of  this  sort,  howeva",  there  must  always  go  some  proportion 
of  labor  more  flexible,  more  observing,  more  highly  truned.  This 
is  the  quality  of  mechanics'  woi^,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
"laborers'"  in  the  narrower  araae.  Here  accuracy,  watchfulness, 
skill,  inteUigefice,  ate  called  lot;  and  bcre  these  qualities  are  i 
HiiwrnaWB^ 
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The  effect  of  educsdon  on  the  productivaiess  of  labor  is  not 
ample.  In  some  respects,  a  wide  diffusion  of  education  is  con- 
ducive to  greater  efficiency  of  the  population  at  large ;  in  other 
reelects,  the  extension  of  education  raises  economic  questions 
not  so  easy  to  answer. 

Tie  amplest  kind  of  pidc  and  shovel  work  seems  to  be  done 
as  effectively  by  the  illiterate  workman  as  by  the  educated.  This 
b  also  the  case,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  with  much  modem 
factory  labor.  And  even  in  many  handicrafts,  book  education 
is  not  indispensable  for  a  high  degree  of  skill.  He  woric  of  the 
craftsman  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  same 
dass  of  workers  in  modem  Japan  and  indeed  in  some  parts  of 
contemporary  Europe,  show  that  illiteracy  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
deftest  use  of  tools. 

Nevertheless,  it  ronains  tme  that  a  wide  diffu^n  of  educa- 
tion b  a  most  effective  means  toward  producdveness.  It  is 
effective  particularly  toward  stimulating  and  diffusing  new  kinds 
of  efficiency.  When  an  art  has  once  been  leamed  by  slow  steps  — 
for  thus,  historically,  mankind  has  acquired  most  of  the  arts  — 
its  mere  transmission  from  generation  to  generation,  its  main- 
tenance and  even  perfecting,  take  place  by  the  Amplest  imitation, 
unaided  by  book  learning.  But  the  rapid  spread  and  utilization 
of  improvonents  are  immensdy  promoted  by  the  ease  of  intellec- 
tual communication.  Mere  ability  to  read  and  write  opens  at 
once  a  whole  new  world.  He  who  possesses  it  can  learn  from  the 
experience  of  all  mankind,  no  longer  from  that  of  bis  parents  and 
masters  only.  The  extension  of  such  a  great  improvonent  as 
the  ^stem  of  interchangeable  parts  has  depended  largely  on  wide- 
spread elementary  education.  A  complex  tool  or  machine  —  a 
plow,  a  reaper,  a  bicycle,  an  automobile  —  is  made  nowadays 
on  standardized  patterns,  each  part  being  a  precise  duplicate 
of  every  otho*  part  made  from  the  same  pattern.  When  there  is 
a  break,  the  needed  part  can  be  replaced  at  once.  The  ^stem 
makes  possble  the  wide  use  of  intricate  apparatus  in  localities 
distant  from  repair  shops.  But  its  adoption  is  pos»ble,  in  turn, 
only  if  those  who  are  to  use  the  apparatus  have  some  geoeni  in- 
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telligeace  and  if  they  can  read  instructions.  In  the  United  States 
the  unexampled  use  of  labor-saving  agricultural  implements,  all 
made  with  interchangeable  parts,  has  rested  not  only  on  the  in- 
tdligence  of  the  people,  but  on  the  universal  diffu^on  of  elementary 
education.  The  great  industrial  advance  of  Germany  dining 
the  last  generation  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  same  factors. 

Technical  education  obviously  has  a  direct  economic  effect. 
The  training  of  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  electrical 
engineers,  conserves  from  generation  to  generation  the  elabo- 
rate acquired  arts.  It  promotes,  too,  the  advance  of  the  arts. 
In  the  past,  great  inventions  and  improvements  have  probably 
come  aa  often  from  the  workshop  as  from  the  laboratory.  Under 
the  conditions  of  the  modem  world,  and  especially  with  the  more 
methodical  application  of  natural  science  to  the  arts,  the  laboratory 
is  likely  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  part,  both  directly  thru  the  in- 
ventions that  come  full-fledged  from  the  laboratory,  and  indirectly 
thru  the  work  of  those  who  have  had  its  training. 

All  training  for  the  arts  and  professions  tends  to  become  more 
systraaatic  in  the  modem  world.  The  engineer  gets  his  fundap 
mental  training,  not  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  field,  but  in  the 
technological  school;  the  physician  or  the  lawyer  gets  his,  not 
from  the  active  practitioner,  but  from  the  professional  school. 
He  same  movement  is  seen  in  the  ^lension  of  iDdustrial  truning 
to  the  familiar  mechanic  arts.  Apprenticeship  to  a  craftsman  was 
for  c^turies  the  mode  in  which  these  arts  were  maintained  and 
transmitted.  But  the  conditions  of  modem  industry  have  made 
apprenticeship  ineffective  and  virtually  obsolete.  The  "master" 
of  former  times  has  well-nigh  disappeared ;  he  is  replaced  by  the 
large  employer,  out  of  touch  with  his  individual  workmen,  whether 
young  or  old.  Those  preliminary  stales  of  industrial  trainii^ 
which  were  in  former  times  provided  by  aj^renticeship  diould 
npw  be  undertaken  by  systematic  trade  schools,  and  should  be  a 
part  of  the  general  system  of  public  education.  The  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  normal  entrance  to  a  trade  will  be  thru  such 
schools,  precisely  as  the  normal  entrance  to  the  so-called  liberal 
professions  is  thm  their  professional  schools. 
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We  must  distinguish  sharply  between  the  effect  of  such  edu- 
cation on  individuals  and  on  the  community.  As  between  in- 
dividuab,  the  wide  diffusion  <d  educational  opportunities  has 
»mply  an  equalizing  effect.  For  the  community,  it  tends  to 
raise  general  t&aeocy ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  raise  general  e£S- 
ciency  in  the  same  degree  as  it  raises  the  earnings  of  some  indi- 
viduals. It  tends  to  break  down  any  privileged  position  which 
may  exist  amoi^  those  who  now  possess  technical  or  professional 
skill.  It  may  tend  to  lower  their  eamii^^s.  On  the  other  hand 
it  tends  to  raise  the  earnings  of  those  who  are  enabled  more  easily 
to  acquire  such  skill.  The  trade  unions  are  usually  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  from  a  fear  that  it  will  lower  . 
the  rate  of  wages  in  the  more  highly  paid  trades.  This  fear,  tho 
mudi  exaggerated,  is  not  entirely  without  foundation.  People 
idw  descant  on  the  advant^;es  of  education,  and  especially  of  in- 
dustrial education,  often  contrast  the  high  wages  of  a  skilled 
workman  or  trained  en^eer  with  the  low  wages  of  an  unskilled 
laborer,  and  assume  the  difference  to  measure  the  relative  produc- 
tiveness of  the  two.  They  forget  that  if  all  men  could  easily  pro- 
cure the  training  for  the  better  paid  occupation,  numbers  in  that 
occupation  would  be  greater,  and  pay  in  it  would  be  less.  Wide 
and  free  diffuuon  of  all  sorts  of  vocational  training  would  almost 
certainly  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  community  as  a 
i^Ie ;  but  it  would  also  tend  to  lessen  the  differences  in  earnings 
which  now  exist,  and  to  bwer  the  earnings  of  some  individuals 
and  some  classes  now  favored.' 

General  education  in  all  its  grades,  from  that  of  the  elementary 
sdiool  to  that  of  the  university,  tho  not  directed  to  a  dearly  de- 
fined Industrial  end,  doubtless  has  its  considerable  economic  effects. 
True,  it  is  largely  an  end  in  itself,  or  at  least  a  means  to  other  ends 
than  industrial  efficioicy.  The  mere  attaiimient  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  is  a  satisfaction  in  itself,  to  some  persons  a 
great  joy.  Among  man's  truta  none  is  more  remarkable  than  his 
insatiable  curiouty  oonceming  all  things  in  the  heavens  and  the 
eaxtb,  ana  the  satisfaction  of  that  curiodty  b  one  of  the  constant 
>  On  Oil  Mb}wt  nxm  k  nid  below.  In  Ch«>ta  47. 
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ends  of  human  oideavor.  And  knowledge  opens  the  way,  it  need 
not  be  said,  to  the  higher  and  nobler  enjoyment  of  life.  But 
genoal  education  has  its  more  immediate  economic  effects  abo. 
Tho  reading  and  writing  do  not  make  the  ditch  digger  strongo-, 
and  geometry  and  lit^«ture  do  not  add  directly  to  the  skill  of 
the  mechanic,  all  education  makes  for  inteUigeoce,  discrimination, 
the  utilization  of  opportunities,  the  spread  of  improvements.  It 
makes  also  for  sobriety,  honesty,  and  steady  endeavor.  The 
more  it  is  directed  to  uplifting  the  character  and  training  the 
faculties,  and  the  less  it  follows  dull  routine,  the  more  does  it 
achieve  these  ends.  Where  it  fails  to  achieve  than,  the  remedy, 
.  even  in  the  interest  of  bare  industrial  efficiency,  is  still  not  to  cur^ 
tul  it,  but  to  improve  it. 

§  3.  Not  least  effective  among  the  forces  that  bear  on  produc- 
tiveness is  leadership.  It  is  exercised  by  business  managers,  by 
engineers  and  technical  experts,  and  by  men  of  science.  Economic 
efficiency  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  success  of  a  communis 
in  securing  good  leaders. 

When  intricate  tools  and  machinery  are  put  together  by  skilled 
mechanics,  and  when  all  this  apparatus  is  guided  to  its  productive 
outcome  by  still  other  skilled  mechanics,  one  is  tempted  to  say 
that  here  are  the  real  producers.  But  a  little  consideration  leads 
to  the  mclusbn  with  them  of  the  designers  —  the  inventors  and 
engineers.  It  requires  still  further  reflection  to  include  also  the 
directors  and  employers.  These  last,  the  business  class,  seem 
to  some  persons,  notably  to  the  socialists,  to  be  mere  exploiter. 
The  real  work  seems  to  be  done  by  the  others ;  the  business  men 
^t  by  and  merely  levy  toll.  There  is  no  greater  misapprehension. 
The  effectiveness  of  industry  depends  on  the  business  man's  leader- 
ship almost  as  much  as  that  of  an  army  depends  on  generalship. 
Under  a  complicated  division  of  labor,  the  various  factors  of  pro- 
duction must  be  brought  togeth^  and  properly  combined.  The 
different  kinds  of  labor  and  capital  must  be  applied  to  the  best 
natural  resources.  The  long  gap  between  producer  and  consumer 
must  be  bridged.  The  skilled  mechanic  and  even  the  engineer 
would  commonly  be  hdpless  without  the  guidance  of  the  business 
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leader.  Especially  is  this  the  ease  where  industry  ia.-r^idly 
shifting.  GiurHge,  energy,  judgment,  and  command  of-'papital 
are  indispensable  for  economic  progress.  Much  more  will  bt:  naid, 
as  we  proceed,  on  the  significance  of  industrial  leadership. 

Another  kind  of  leadership  is  that  of  the  man  of  science.  The 
impress  of  material  civilization  depends  on  the  understandii^ 
of  nature's  laws.  The  astronomer,  the  physicist,  the  chemist, 
the  biok^ist,  lay  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  arts. 
Ileir  efforts  are  usually  stimulated  in  greater  degree  than  with 
most  men  by  motives  of  ^e  bi^er  sort  —  by  the  single-minded 
search  for  truth,  or  by  love  of  fame  rather  than  hope  of  material 
reward.  The  influence  of  scientific  investigation  on  the  arts, 
tbo  often  mdirect  and  unexpected,  is  none  the  less  far-reaching. 
Faraday  bad  no  concern  for  the  industrial  possibilities  when  he 
discovered  the  induced  current;  yet  how  profoundly  economic 
ivogress  bas  been  affected  by  the  dynamo  1  ^ 

Leaders  are  rare.  Most  men  are  commonplace.  Among  the 
means  for  promoting  progress  none  is  more  important  than  the 
discovery  and  stimulation  of  those  who  have  high  abilities. 

Freedom  of  opportunity  and  diffusion  of  education  are  the 
means  for  discovering  those  possessing  unusual  gifts.  Among 
the  dasaes  of  men  who  now  lack  education  and  are  depressed  by 
iDttefate  surroundings,  there  nuty  be  many  of  talent  and  an  occa- 
aimal  genius.  To  the  general  advantage  of  a  wide  diffusion  of 
edocation  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  it  helps  to  arouse  and  develop 
all  the  gifted.  It  is  probable,  to  be  sure,  that  high  inborn  capacity 
is  most  common  among  those  to  whom  education  and  opportunity 
are  already  open.  We  touch  here  on  the  debatable  problem  of 
the  origin  and  significance  of  social  classes.  There  is  evidence 
teotting  to  show  that  the  well-to-do  are  in  their  more  favored 
portion  because  they  possess  on  the  whole  higher  intellectual 
alnUty.    But  the  pn^io^tion,  even  if  established,  is  subject  to 

'  M7  eollMciie,  Pioreawr  C.  L.  Jackton.  hu  called  my  attention  to  Perkin'i 
^■«oT«y  o(  iniTpl*  dye,  which  l«d  to  the  aniUne  dye  ioduttry,  and  to  the  investisK- 
tMiu  of  Oraebe  >od  Liebenaann  on  aliiaiin,  which  led  to  the  manufacture  of  that 
cokurint  itull  from  coal  tai ;  further  InitMtiMa  ol  Jaduetrial  ohaoseB  oooaequeDt  on 
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much .  ctiifdification ;  and  certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  amo<lg  the  less  prosperous  some  fund  of  oquicity  which  fails  to 
.  be '-utilized.  The  gifted  persons  are  probably  less  common,  in 
)>ropordon  to  numbers,  among  the  so-called  lower  classes,  there 
.may  be  many  of  them.  The  full  development  in  these  of  all  their 
qualities  for  better  efficiency,  above  all  for  leadership,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  of  widely  diffused  education. 

Freedom  and  democracy  operate  to  develop  to  the  full  the  scanty 
number  of  leaders.  The  abolition  of  dass  privileges  in  modem 
times  thus  has  been  not  only  of  political  and  social  consequence, 
but  has  had  direct  economic  effects  also,  llie  industrial  pre^i- 
nence  of  England  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
was  due  largely  to  her  free  institutions.  The  lowborn  person's 
opportunities  to  rise,  even  tho  restricted,  were  better  than  on  the 
Continent,  and  England  profited  accordingly.  In  the  United 
States  such  opportunities  have  been  more  free  than  ever  before 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  this  factor,  above  all  others,  is 
due  the  wonderful  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Those  possessed  of  the  qualities  for  leadership  must  not  only 
be  ^ven  a  free  field ;  they  must  also  be  stimulated  to  the  full  exer- 
cise of  their  gifts.  Inequality  of  some  sort  appears  to  be  indis- 
pensable as  a  stimulus. 

Obviously  we  have  here  a  question  different  from  those  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  pages.  There  is  an  essential  difference 
between  providing  a  gifted  person  with  the  wherewithal  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  best  and  offering  him  a  reward  which  will  stimulate 
him  to  do  hb  best.  A  reward  in  some  way  proportioned  to  the 
rarity  and  effectiveness  of  unusual  faculties  seems  necessary  to  in- 
duce their  exertion  to  the  highest  pitch.  Such,  at  all  events,  has 
been  the  experience  of  mankind  with  the  gift  of  industrial  leader^ 
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most  men  are  influenced  in  their  bargaining  and  income-earning 
by  preponderantly  selfish  motives.  The  extreme  cx^lectivist 
view  is  that  men  can  be  readily  induced  to  the  full  application 
ot  their  faculties  by  other  than  selfish  motives.  Neither  view  can 
be  muntained  without  qualification.  Some  sorts  of  leadership 
are  undertaken  with  little  consideration  of  reward.  Those  hav- 
ing the  very  highest  intdlectual  gifts  in  letters,  in  the  fine  arts, 
in  pure  science,  exercise  them  in  pursuance  of  a  well-nigh  irresist- 
ibie  impulse.  On  the  other  hand,  industrial  leadership  and 
industrial  effidency  seem  to  depend  on  industrial  reward.  Whether 
ihae  are  possibilities  of  stimulating  them  without  inequality,  or 
at  all  events  without  great  inequality,  b  a  question  reaching  into 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  economics,  and  its  full  considera- 
tioD  must  be  postponed  to  a  later  stage.'  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
material  reward,  in  the  shape  of  high  income  and  the  chance  of 
a  fortune,  has  hitherto  proved  wonderfully  potent  and  apparently 
indispensable  in  elidting  and  spurring  economic  leadership. 

§  4.  In  sum,  the  effectiveness  of  industry  d^wnda  not  only  on 
material  equipment,  but  also  on  what  we  may  call  immaterial 
equipment ;  not  only  on  accumulated  surplus  in  the  way  of  capital, 
but  on  accumulated  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  Main- 
tenance and  transmittal  are  not  less  important  for  this  immaterial 
capital  than  for  the  community's  material  capital. 

Education  transmits  from  generation  to  generation  the  acquired 
attunments  of  the  race,  from  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing 
to  the  most  elaborate  technical  traitung.  Not  only  these  Intel- 
lectu^  attiunments,  but  moral  qualities  likewise,  must  be  handed 
down  to  the  successive  generations.  Habits  of  industry,  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  sobriety,  of  consideration  for  others,  of  care  for 
the  common  good  —  all  these  are  of  slow  growth,  and  rest  on 
rq)eated  example  and  precept. 

In  some  degree  there  is  transmission  also  by  inheritance.  The 
biologists  still  differ  on  the  question  whethw  acquired  traits  are 
inherited.  The  more  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
not,  and  that  only  inborn  qualities  are  passed  on  from  parent  to 
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descendant.  If  this  be  the  rule  universal  in  nature,  man  also  must 
conform  to  it ;  and  then  some  at  least  of  the  qualities  that  mark 
the  civilized  man  can  be  maintained  only  by  set  training.  Others 
perhaps  have  been  incorporated  in  bis  nature  by  a  process  of  selec- 
tion —  thru  the  weeding  out,  in  the  long  course  of  history,  of 
those  having  a  less  civilizable  dispodtion.  Human'  nature  changes 
and  improves,  and  the  quality  of  men  b  now  finer  than  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago,  perhaps  than  it  was  centuries  ago.  Re- 
peatedly there  are  projects  for  hastening  the  process  thru  designs 
—  by  breeding  men,  as  animab  are  bred,  from  strains  deliberately 
selected.  Without  entering  here  on  the  far-reaching  questions 
which  such  proposals  raise,  it  may  be  said  that,  for  a  future  as 
far  as  we  can  look  into  it,  the  slow  and  haphazard  process  of  un- 
conscious selection  will  alone  effect  the  transmission  and  posuble 
improvement  of  inborn  qualities  As  regards  the  general  average 
of  ability  and  character  heredity  leaves  man,  from  one  generation, 
to  another,  on  the  whole  tn  statu  quo. 

But  persistent  and  repeated  training  not  only  keeps  mankind 
tn  siatu  quo;  it  offers  more  immediate  possibilities  of  advance. 
No  less  than  inherited  quality,  it  contributes  to  make  the  differ- 
ence between  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage.  Man's  great 
moral,  intdlectual,  educational  cfq>itai  must  be  consoled,  like 
his  material  capital,  by  unremittmg  effort;  and  like  that  it  can 
be  increased  by  effort.  In  both  ways,  the  effort  is  lai^ly  altru- 
istic. It  results  from  the  cares  and  sacrifices  of  parents,  and  from 
the  conscious  endeavor  of  the  community  to  improve  the  quality 
of  all  its  members  through  the  diffusion  of  education.    But  it 
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RxnaKNCia  as  Book  I 

On  productive  and  unpniductive  labor,  see  die  often-cited  paaaages  in 
Adam  Smith,  WeaUk  of  Nationt,  Boc^  II,  Chapter  III;  and  those  in  J.  S. 
Hin,  PrincipU*  of  PolUieal  Eootumy.  Book  I,  Chapter  III.  W.  Roscher, 
PoUticai  Beonomy,  Bo(^  I,  Chapter  III,  gives  an  excellent  historical  and 
oritical  account.  Among  modem  discusuons,  none  is  mtHv  deserving  of  at- 
tentioD  than  the  paper  by  Profeasor  T.  Veblen,  on  "industrial"  and  "pe- 
cinuaiy"  employmenta,  in  Proeeedmgt  of  the  American  Eeonomie  Auoctation, 
1901,  No.  1. 

On  the  division  (A  labor,  Charles  Babbage,  On  the  Eoonomy  <^  MaekineTy 
ami  Matuifactwta  (1837),  is  still  to  be  consulted.  On  modem  developments, 
the  TkirfeetUk  Annual  Report  of  the  Commttitmer  qf  Labor  {U.  S.)  on  Hand 
<BMi  Machine  Labor  (1890)  contains  a  multitude  of  illustrations.  A  keen 
analysis  of  the  diviaoo  id  labor  in  its  historical  forms  is  in  E.  BQcher,  Die 
EnUekimg  der  Volktmrthtehaft  (7th  ed.,  1910);  translated  into  English 
tnta  the  3d  Gennon  edition  under  the  title  Indiutrial  Etolution  (1901).  On 
the  industrial  revcJution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  see  the  wdl-c^ered  narrsp 
live  in  Mantoux,  La  rttoltOion  indvtlrielU  on  zntt*  eiide  (1906),  and  the  less 
ayadanatic  but  more  philosophical  ac  ount  in  A.  Toynbee,  Leelwvi  on  the 
/"•iwfnal  Revolvtum  (10th  ed.,  1894). 

On  eapiul,  see  the  references  given  bdow,  at  the  dose  of  Book  V.    Much 

"■^**  been  writtoi  of  late  on  cwporate  doings  and  corporate  organization, 
o^  "'•''**  '^l'"'  references  on  the  topics  conmdered  in  Chapter  6. 
^^hociioDtal  and  vertical  combination,  a  good  study,  with  spedal  reference 

to  Bntisli  conditiom,  is  |w  G.  R.  Carter,  The  Tendency  tomrd  Indvstrud  Com- 

*«*<»  (1913). 
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Intbodqctobt  :  Exchange,  Value,  Pbice 

SsotiaQ  1.  EntuDge  the  oonnquenoe  of  the  diTisioa  of  labor,  109  —  Seo.  2. 
Money  aa  tbe  medium  of  exohange,  110  —  Sec.  3.  Value  and  utility. 
The  notion  of  vhIub  in  exchange,  111  — Sec.  4.  A  general  rise  in  values; 
a  gmeral  rise  ia  prieea.  Stability  in  general  prieet  prorakmally  anumed, 
113. 

§  1.  The  division  of  labor  brings  in  its  train  the  exchange  of 
goods  between  those  who  undertake  the  separated  acts  of  pro- 
duction. Exchange  in  turn  brings  the  phenomena  of  value, 
moDey,  and  prices.  With  these  phenomena  we  shall  be  concerned 
in  the  present  Book  and  in  the  Book  following. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  division  of  labor  does  not  bring 
exchange  as  a  necessary  consequence.^  There  may  be  the  self- 
sufficing  patriarchal  family,  with  a  division  of  labor  but  without 
exchange;  or  its  counterpart,  the  communistic  society,  self- 
sufficing  at  least  to  some  degree.  Even  in  the  modem  family 
th»e  is  division  of  labor,  after  a  sort,  between  man  and  wife. 
But  commonly  we  consider  the  family  as  a  unit,  and  think  of 
the  housewife,  when  she  works  for  husband  and  family,  as  work- 
ing for  that  of  which  is  she  but  a  part.  Similarly,  the  patriarchal 
family  and  the  communistic  society  are  regarded  by  their  memb^^ 
as  social  and  economic  units.  Exchange  arises  from  a  separation 
of  interests  and  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  private  property, 
Hiniout  by  far  the  greater  part  of  modem  industry,  division  of 
labor  prevails,  and  with  it  private  property  and  labor  for  one's 
sdf  and  family.  Hence  exchange,  and  its  concomitants,  value 
and  price. 

induction  for  one's  self  holds  its  own  longest  in  agriculture. 

Yet  even  in  this  industry  division  of  labor  and  exchange  are 

rqtidly  extending  in  the  highly  developed  countries  of  our  time. 

In  tbe  United  States  the  self-sufficing  farmer  of  earlier  days  has 

>  8m  Chapter  3,  1 4. 
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well-nigb  disappeared;  and  even  the  stolid  peasant  of  Europe 
b  being  transformed  by  the  modem  methods  of  easy  communica- 
tion and  ready  sale  and  purchase.  Tho  the  farmer  still  produces 
part  of  his  own  food,  especially  v^etables  and  fruit,  there  is  a 
steady  tendency  toward  widening  the  range  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  are  bought  and  sold.  Grain  is  sold  by  the  individual 
farmer,  flour  is  bought;  cattle  are  sold,  meat  is  bou^t;  milk 
and  cream  are  sold,  butter  is  bought.  In  other  occupations  than 
agriculture  the  divi^on  of  labor  has  worked  out  its  consequences 
to  the  last  stage.  No  labor  is  given  to  the  direct  satisfaction  of 
each  worker's  wants  by  himself;  all  is  turned  to  the  indirect 
process  of  specialization  and  exchange.  Hence  sale,  price,  value, 
and  the  whole  mechanism  of  exchange,  become  the  character- 
istic economic  phenomena. 

§  3.  Almost  as  early  as  the  division  of  labor,  a  medium  for 
exchanging  various  products  came  into  use.  Barter  —  the  direct 
exchange  of  products  —  may  be  carried  on  undo*  a  very  ^mple 
division  of  labor;  yet  even  then  it  is  inconvenient,  and  as  soon 
as  the  first  stages  of  savagery  have  been  passed,  some  use  of  a 
medium  of  exchange  appears. 

Any  conmiodity  which  is  in  general  use  will  serve  passably  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  He  who  has  an  article  to  sell,  and  cannot 
find  at  once  the  precise  kind  and  quantity  of  the  things  he  wishes 
to  buy,  will  accept  a  staple  commodity,  with  which  soon^  or 
later  he  will  be  able  to  procure  the  things  he  wants.  Hence  in 
various  stages  of  civilization  the  most  diverse  commodities  have 
been  used  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  of  barter.  In  Homeric 
times  the  value  of  things  was  often  stated  in  terms  of  oxen;  for 
such  occaaonal  exchanges  as  are  made  among  primitive  pastoral 
peoples  are  naturally  effected  in  terms  of  their  staple  commodity, 
cattle.'    For  a  considerable  time  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony 

■  Mr.  Wiokatoed  Temarka  (The  Common  Strut  of  PoliUoal  Bamomv.  p.  137) 
tbat  "Oten  a  more  evidenM  in  the  Homerie  poema  of  the  vKlu&tion  ol  female 
riaTes,  of  tripoda,  or  of  gold  or  braag  armor,  in  terma  of  so  maoy  cattle,  than  there 
ia  of  any  direct  transfer  of  cattle  in  payment  of  those  goodx-"  It  is  probably  tnie, 
alao,  of  the  other  eommodttiefl  mentioned  in  the  teit  that  they  wen  uwd  more  freely 
tor  meaauiioB  relative  valuea  than  for  effeatfOB  m 
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of  Virginia,  tobacco  was  almost  the  sole  article  of  export,  and  the 
chief  commodity  habitually  produced  for  a  market;  it  became 
the  recognized  medium  of  exchange  in  the  colony.  Purs,  salt, 
tea,  cocoa,  have  served  the  purpose  with  oth^  peot^e.  But 
by  far  the  most  widespread  among  the  things  so  used  have  been 
the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver.  We  need  not  pause  at  this 
stage  to  consider  what  qualities  fit  them  peculiarly  for  serving 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  —  their  luster  and  consequent  attrac- 
tiveness for  ornament,  their  freedom  from  rust  and  deterioration, 
their  homogeneity,  their  divisibility.  Nor  need  we  consido* 
how  the  device  of  coining  has  increased  their  fitness  for  carrying 
on  purchases  and  sales ;  nor  in  what  ways  paper  representatives 
or  substitutes  for  them  have  come  to  be  so  widely  used  in  our  own 
time.  Hiese  are  topics  that  belong  to  the  subject  of  money,  to 
which  much  attention  must  be  given  later. 

It  sufSces  here  to  note  how  completely  division  of  labor  and 
etchange  work  out  their  results  thru  the  use  of  money.  Every 
producer  gets  his  return  in  amounts  of  money.  The  exceptions 
in  any  of  the  countries  of  advanced  civilization  are  so  few  and 
are  so  rapidly  disappearing  that  they  s^ve  only  to  make  clear 
how  virtually  universal  is  the  rule.  Exchange  takes  place  by 
first  selling  goods  or  services  for  money,  and  by  then  buying  with 
the  money  such  other  goods  and  services  as  are  wanted.  The 
fundamental  fact  of  exchange  is  thus  obscured  by  the  very  mechan- 
ism that  so  perfectly  facilitates  it.  Just  as  the  cooperation  and 
combination  which  are  essential  features  of  the  division  of  labor  are 
carried  on  without  a  consciousness  of  any  combined  action,  so  the 
process  of  exchange  goes  on  without  the  consciousness  that  it  is  the 
um  and  end  of  all  buying  and  selling. 

§  3.  The  value  of  a  commodity  means  in  economics  its  power 
of  commanding  other  commodities  in  exchange.  It  means  the 
rate  at  which  the  commodity  exchanges  for  others.  If  a  bushel 
(rf  wheat  can  be  exchanged  for  a  large  quantity  of  other  things  — 
for  many  pounds  of  iron,  many  yards  of  cloth,  many  ounces  of 
gait  —  its  value  is  high;  the  possessor  of  it  can  procure  many 
of  these  things.    If  a  bushel  of  wheat  can  be  exchanged  for  but 
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few  pounda  of  iron,  few  yards  of  cloth,  few  ounces  of  salt,  its  value 
is  low ;  the  possessor  of  it  can  procure  few  of  these  things.  It  is 
immaterial  that  the  exchange  does  not  take  place  directly,  but 
by  the  process  of  first  disposing  of  the  wheat  for  the  medium  of 
exchange  —  money  —  and  then  procuring  with  the  money  the 
iron,  cloth,  salt,  or  other  desired  commodities.  The  result  of 
the  double  operation  is  the  same  as  if  the  exchange  had  taken 
place  by  direct  bart^.  Only  it  is  readied  by  a  more  convenient 
method. 

The  value  of  a  commodity,  thus  conceived,  is  its  value  in  ex- 
change. This  is  very  different  from  its  usefulness,  or  utility, 
or  importfmce.  In  everyday  discourse,  we  use  the  word  "value" 
sometimes  to  indicate  exchange  value,  sometimes  to  indicate 
utility  or  importance.  We  speak  of  the  value  of  iron  as  greater 
than  that  of  gold,  and  the  value  of  wheat  as  greater  than  that 
of  diamonds.  We  mean  thereby  that  mm  and  wheat  are  more 
important,  satisfy  more  urgent  wants  than  gc^  and  diamonds. 
Yet  we  also  speak  of  gold  and  diamonds  as  more  valuable  com- 
modities than  iron  and  wheat;  then  we  use  the  terms  "value" 
and  "valuable"  in  the  sense  ot  value  in  exchange,  and  mean 
that  exchange  and  sale  take  place  on  suc^  terms  that  with  oom- 
paratively  little  gold  and  diamonds  the  own^  can  secure  much 
iron  and  wheat.  For  the  purposes  of  economics  this  latta  sense, 
exchange  value,  is  the  more  important. 

A  third  sense,  howeva,  may  be  noted  in  pas»ng.  People 
sometimes  speak  of  the  "value"  of  a  thing  as  greata  or  less  than 
that  which  appears  in  an  actual  transaction  of  excbimge.  Iliey 
q>eak  of  a  house  as  being  "worth"  more  than  they  paid  for  it, 
ra  of  a  commodity  or  a  stock  exchange  security  as  adling  for  less 
than  its  "intrin^c  value."  They  mean  that  the  curroit  price 
is  different  from  the  price  that  b  likely  to  be  paid  in  the  bng  run, 
or  different  from  the  price  which  they  think  imqier  and  just.  In 
the  sense  whidi  we  have  adopted,  value  means  simply  the  actual 
late  in  exchange,  and  there  can  be  do  value  othcf  than  that  regis- 
toed  by  sales  and  exdianges.  That  the  word  is  also  used  with 
this  third  signification,  of  impet  or  intrinsic  worth,  only  shows 
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how  Tkgue  and  unoertain  is  evBryday  phraseology.  Economists 
have  often  pointed  out  how  much  troubled  they  are,  both  in  ex- 
position and  in  their  own  thinking,  by  havmg  to  employ  familiar 
toms,  like  ca(Htal  and  value,  which  in  everyday  use  have  various 
and  shifting  meanings.  For  the  purposes  of  economics,  one 
meaning  or  definition  should  be  selected,  and  held  to  with  care. 
In  tbc  following  pages  "valwe"  will  be  used  strictly  in  the  sense 
iriiidi  eooDonusts  have  adopted  for  it  —  a  reUtion  in  exchange. 

By  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  signified  the  amount  of  money 
liUeh  it  wUI  command ;  in  other  words,  its  value  in  terms  of  the 
accepted  medium  of  exchange.  Hie  notion  of  price  is  familiar, 
i^aeas  tint  of  value  is  one  to  wbidi  the  beginner  in  economics 
most  becoaie  accustomed.  In  modem  times  prices  mean,  in 
almost  all  advanced  countries,  the  amount  which  is  got,  in  ex- 
diaoge,  of  the  partictdar  moiMy  medium  which  these  countries 
have  adopted  —  gohl.  I^icr  and  metalKc  substitutes  for  gold 
■re  oftes  used,  equal  in  exchange  vdue  to  the  gold,  and  performii^ 
the  functioDs  of  a  medium  of  exchange  precis^  as  it  does.  The 
peculiarities  of  p^;>er,  aitw,  and  eopper  as  money  will  receive 
attention  in  due  time.  For  the  present  we  shall  assume  that  gold 
is  the  mediiun  of  achaage,  and  that  price  is  measured  in  coins 
of  gold,  say  dollars.  Coins,  it  needs  hudly  to  be  added,  are  ^mply 
pieces  of  gold  manufactured  with  care  and  containing  each  a 
given  weight  of  metal  of  uniform  quality. 

{  4.  From  the  definition  of  value,  it  fbtlows  liiat  there  can  be 
no  geoenU  rise  in  values  and  no  general  fall  in  values.  Value  ia 
a  term  expressing  the  relation  of  exchange  between  commodities. 
If  at  a  given  time  a  commodity  procures  in  exchange  less  of  otho? 
than  at  an  earlier  time,  it  has  fallen  in  value ;  but  pro  iatOo  those 
other  cMDmodities  have  rises  in  value.  All  cannot  rise  and  fall 
together.  A  change  in  the  vdue  of  any  one  of  them,  or  any  set 
of  tbem,  meuis  a  converse  dlange  in  the  value  of  the  rest.  On 
the  otlter  hand,  a  change  in  gen««l  prices  is  not  only  posable,  but 
ia  one  of  the  taaailtar  Mid  recurring  phenomena  of  economics. 
Wheat,  iron,  diamoads,  things  in  gen««I,  nuty  all  exchange  for 
DKoe  dollars  aow  titan  they  did  ten  years  ago;  uid  ten  years 
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bence  they  may  exchange  for  less  dollars  than  they  commaiid 
now. 

Evidently  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  prices  signifies  a  diange  in 
the  value  of  money,  that  is,  of  gold.  When  all  prices  rise,  and 
things  exchange  each  for  a  greater  number  of  dollars,  the  dollar 
can  buy  less  than  it  did.  Its  power  of  commanding  oth^  things 
is  less,  and  its  value  has  fallen.  When  every  dngle  thing  exchanges 
for  a  smaller  number  of  dollars,  that  is,  when  prices  have  fallen, 
the  dollar  buys  more,  and  its  value  has  risen.  The  value  of  money 
is  inverse  to  the  level  of  prices.  When 'prices  are  high,  the  value 
of  money  is  low ;  when  prices  are  low,  the  value  of  money  is  high. 

The  mere  fact  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  a  single  commodity, 
therefore,  does  not  indicate  whether  or  no  its  value  has  changed. 
It  may  be  that  this  single  commodity  alone  has  fallen  in  price, 
others  remaining  as  before.  In  that  case  the  faU  in  price  registers 
also  a  fall  in  value.  Or  it  may  be  that  other  commodities  likewise 
have  fallen  in  price  to  the  same  ext^it.  In  that  case  there  has 
be^i  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  aH  com- 
modides  as  compared  with  gold ;  but  no  other  change  has  occurred 
in  the  values  of  commodities. 

The  value  of  gold,  that  is,  the  general  level  of  prices,  changes 
but  slowly.  Tho  prices  of  individual  commodities  change  quickly, 
all  do  not  change  quickly  in  the  same  direction.  A  rise  in  the 
price  of  any  one  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  a  declining 
price  of  another,  or  by  stationary  prices  of  the  others.  So  gradual 
are  changes  in  the  general  range  of  prices,  so  uncertain  the  com- 
parison and  offsetting  of  the  complex  individual  changes  —  s 
rise  here,  a  fall  there,  no  change  at  all  in  a  third  —  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  during  &  short  period  a  general 
change  has  really  taken  place.  If,  indeed,  an  upward  or  down- 
ward movement  continues  for  years,  it  usually  becomes  unmis- 
takable. We  can  ascertain  then  whether  the  value  of  money 
has  risen  or  fallen,  and  can  measure  with  some  accuracy  the  ex- 
tent of  the  change.  But  unless  the  lapse  of  time  exceeds  two  or 
three  years,  it  is  ofteoJMiMHM^^etenmne  what  has  been  the 
general  trendj;  tt^|lM^^^^^^H|^pQrt  periods. 
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This  stability  of  the  general  level  of  prices,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, is  by  no  means  universally  maintained.  True,  so  long 
as  the  medium  of  exchange  consists  of  gold  and  of  other  forms  of 
money  convertible  into  gold,  there  is  ordinarily  no  occasion  for 
qualifying  what  has  just  been  said  on  this  score.  Yet  even  with 
a  currency  resting  on  gold,  great  and  rapid  changes  affecting  all 
commodities  may  take  place  in  a  short  period  of  time  —  within 
a  year  or  two ;  as  was  shown  by  the  sharp  rise  of  all  prices  in  the 
United  States  during  the  Great  War.  Changes  even  more  violent 
Hiay  occur  when  the  gold  basis  has  been  abandoned  and  resort 
has  been  made  to  paper  money  pure  and  simple,  lliese,  however, 
we  monetary  phenomena,  to  be  considered  at  a  later  stage.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  keep  clear  the  distinction  between  the 
causes  that  act  at  any  given  time  on  all  prices  —  monetary  forces 
we  may  call  them  —  and  the  wider  and  yet  shifting  forces  that 
detomine  the  price  of  one  commodity  compared  with  another. 
It  is  the  latter  that  will  be  considered  in  the  chapters  to  follow. 

Tho  general  prices  and  the  value  of  money  as  a  rule  change  but 
^wty,  the  prices  of  individual  articles  change  quickly  and  coo- 
aderably.  The  price  of  wool  or  iron  may  rise  by  ten  per  cent 
in  the  course  of  a  month ;  and  changes  are  common  in  the  prices 
of  individual  articles  —  of  wheat,  cotton,  copper,  coal  —  by  ten, 
twenty,  6fty  per  cent  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  Where  the 
price  of  one  thing  changes,  other  prices  remaining  the  same,  the 
new  iHice  evidently  registers  a  change  in  value.  The  ordinaiy 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  things  thus  ^gnify  corresponding 
duinges  in  their  values. 

For  the  purposes  of  an  orderly  and  systematic  exposition  of 
economic  principles,  we  shall  therefore  for  the  present  assume 
stabili^  in  general  prices ;  hence  that  a  change  in  price  of  an  artide 
signifies  a  diange  in  its  value.  If  an  individual  article  rises  in 
price  under  these  conditions,  it  commands  more  of  other  things 
in  exdiange,  and  rises  in  value,  and  conversely  if  it  falls  in  price.  We 
shall  thus  use  the  familiar  examples  of  price  and  money  in  our  illus- 
tradons  and  figures,  and  shall  put  a^de,  for  consideration  at  a  later 
gtage,  the  problems  of  fluctuations  m  the  general  level  of  prices. 
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SeclioD  1.  ntflity  a  nenawary  oondition  of  ralue;  but  nhn  not  pnqxnw 
tionol  to  utility,  116  —  See.  2.  Inorease  of  supply  brings  lowering  o( 
value ;  because  of  differences  of  means,  and,  f undunant&lly,  bMMBe  of 
the  l&w  of  Hi  mi  niching  ntilttj.  SSecta  of  varying  the  oommoditlee 
Bupi^ied.  PoBsible  exoeptioDS  to  the  general  principle,  117  —  Sec.  3. 
Total  utility  and  marpnal  utility,  120  —  See.  4.  Vtdue  depends  on 
marginal  utility.  Quolificatiana  and  explanations.  Margfaial  rendlbil- 
ity.  The  marginal  utility  of  money,  123  —  See.  S.  Coniumer'a  aurplua. 
Sundry  limitationH  on  ita  signifioance  and  on  the  poaeibility  of  measuring 
it)  124  —  Sec,  0.  Bow  state  and  measure  the  income  of  a  community  T 
129  —  Sec.  7.  The  law  of  diminighirig  utility  points  to  the  oonolunon 
that  inequality  leeeena  maximum  well-4)eing,  132. 

§  1.  An  object  can  have  no  value  unless  it  has  utility.  No 
one  will  give  anything  for  an  article  unless  it  yield  him  satis- 
faction. Doubtless  people  are  sometimes  foolish,  and  buy  things, 
as  children  do,  to  please  a  moment's  fancy;  but  at  least  tbey 
think  at  the  moment  that  there  is  a  wish  to  be  gratified.  Doubt- 
less, too,  people  often  buy  things  which,  tho  yielding  jJeasure 
for  the  moment  or  postponing  pain,  are  in  the  end  harmful.  But 
here,  as  has  already  been  explained,  we  must  accept  the  consumer 
as  the  final  judge.  The  fact  that  he  is  willing  to  give  up  some- 
thing in  order  to  procure  an  article  jwoves  once  for  all  that  for 
him  it  has  utility  —  it  fiUs  a  want. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  less  evidently,  tlie  value  of  an  object 
is  not  in  proportion  to  its  utiliQr.  Free  goods,  such  as  fresh  air, 
pure  water,  the  beauty  of  nature,  may  have  high  utility,  tho 

ther 
tnu- 
low 
and 
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goes  with  low  value.  Again,  some  things  wliose  exchange  value 
ia  high  have  utilities  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  reckon  great. 
Jewels,  tasteleaa  ornaments,  a  stupid  book  printed  four  hundred 
years  ago  —  sudi  things  sometimes  command  a  high  price,  the 
the  satisfactions  they  yield  are  not  of  a  high  order  or  apparently 
highly  prized. 

}  2.  The  supply  of  a  commodity,  as  we  all  know,  closdy  affects 
its  value.  If  at  any  given  time  an  article  becomes  more  abun- 
dant, its  price  falls ;  if  supply  becomes  less,  its  price  rises.  The 
eause  of  these  fluctuations  ore  two,  very  different  in  nature  uid 
Bodal  significance. 

One  obvious  cause,  and  that  which  many  persons  are  likely 
to  think  of  6rst,  is  the  difference  in  means  between  rich  and  poor, 
lliose  who  are  able  to  pay  highest,  secure  the  first  installments 
of  any  commodity  that  comes  to  market.  If  tixeK  be  compara- 
tively few  installments,  each  will  command  a  high  price.  As  more 
Mxl  more  are  offered,  the  price  must  be  lowered  in  order  to  bring 
them  within  the  means  of  the  less  rich.  FlnaUy,  if  the  supply 
be  greatly  increased,  the  price  must  be  lowered  very  much  in  order 
to  make  purchases  by  the  poor  pos^le. 

But  the  same  result  would  appear  if  there  were  no  differences 
between  rich  and  poor  —  if  all  persons  had  the  same  incomes. 
Tbea  also  an  iniavaaing  supfriy  would  bring  a  deceasing  price. 
The  principle  which  expluns  why  the  same  inverse  variation  would 
tppeat  under  equality  of  incomes  is  that  of  diminishing  utility ; 
and  this,  the  second  cause,  is  the  more  fundamental,  unce  in  reality 
it  underiiea  the  first. 

Conmder  any  familiar  article  of  daily  use  —  the  knives,  forks, 
qMxns,  on  your  table,  the  clothing  you  wear,  the  house  you  live 
UL  One  set  of  knives  and  forks  is  essential  to  cleanly  eating. 
A  second  set  is  hi|^y  convenient,  a  third  somewhat  less  so ;  there 
i*  a  dedioe  in  utility,  imtil  at  last  the  stage  b  reached  where  an 
t'li'tirinnBl  set  is  a  mere  encumbrance.  So  with  clothing.  One 
•A  b  oecesaary;  a  second  and  a  third  add  to  comfort.    More 

•-*  ""ore  can  be  used,  yet  with  a  steady  tendency  to  lessening 
"vm  from  the  successive  installments.    One  room  in  a  house. 
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or  a  one-room  house,  ia  indispensable  for  existence.  The  added 
comfort  and  decency  from  a  second  room  are  very  great;  and 
further  additions  to  the  houseroom  continue  to  yield  satisfactions. 
The  rate  of  diminution  in  utility  may  be  for  some  time  compara- 
tively slow,  but  the  tendency  still  is  present,  and  before  long  the 
stage  is  reached  when  more  houseroom  serves  to  satisfy  only  the 
love  of  display,  not  to  yield  substantial  comfort.  All  things, 
it  may  be  observed,  which  minister  to  the  love  of  display,  have 
the  pos»bility  of  maintaining  this  sort  of  utility  to  a  curious  d^ 
gree.  The  mere  fact  that  a  thing  is  rare  —  that  it  is  of  a  sort 
not  possessed  by  others,  and  so  distinguishes  its  owner  —  gives 
utility  to  things  otherwise  useless;  a  notable  example  is  an  old 
postage  stamp.*  Additions  to  the  supply  of  many  classes  of  articles 
may  for  a  long  time  give  additional  satisfaction,  if  the  individual 
things  be  varied  and  adapted  to  gratify  the  love  of  distinction ;  as 
with  the  garments  and  houses  of  the  rich.  But  the  tendency  to 
diminishing  utility  none  the  less  persists.  The  addition  of  a  new 
coat  to  an  abundant  supply,  of  a  new  room  to  a  house  already  large, 
brings  less  satisfaction  than  the  preceding  coats  or  rooms  brought. 
To  this  general  tendency  we  give  the  name  of  the  law,  or  prin- 
ciple, of  diminishing  utility.  Successive  doses  of  the  same  com- 
modity or  service  yield  diminishing  utilities.  If  the  doses  be 
continued  indefinitely,  the  point  of  satiety  will  be  reached.  Ilieir 
further  repetition  yields  no  satisfaction  whatever ;  the  utility 
of  each  additional  dose  becomes  nU.  This  principle,  as  has  just 
been  intimated,  and  as  will  presentiy  be  explained  further,  ap- 
plies in  strictness  only  to  units  of  the  same  commodity  (or  service). 
Vary  the  things  supplied  —  even  tho  it  be  made  difTerent  only 
in  small  degree  —  then  the  result  will  not  be  quite  the  same. 
The  diminution  in  utility  may  be  prevented  or  checked,  and  the 
point  of  satiety  may  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Prom  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  satisfaction  from  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  any  one  artide,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  limits 
in  utility  exist  for  all  articles  taken  together. 
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To  put  the  general  proportion  in  other  terms :  all  enjoyments 
tend  to  pall  if  repeated.   If  any  one-of  ua  were  called  on  to  retrench 

—  to  dispense  with  some  enjoyments  now  possessed  —  he  would 
find  himself  cutting  off  first  those  things  least  prized,  and  then 
in  succesaon  various  others  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  utility ; 
a  process  which  would  make  it  clear  not  only  that  some  things 
have  more  utility  than  others,  but  that  some  doses  of  the  same 
thing  have  more  utility  than  other  doses  of  that  thing. 

It  is  this  fact  of  diminishing  utility  that  explains  the  growing 
variety  in  the  articles  produced  and  the  growing  complexity  of 
production  and  consumption.  As  the  productive  power  of  man- 
kind increases,  and  especially  as  the  commodities  in  common  use 
become  more  abundant,  labor  is  constantly  turned  in  new  direc- 
tions. It  is  given  not  so  much  to  making  more  of  the  same  things 
aa  to  mulring  different  things.  Abundance  without  variety  means 
that  the  approach  to  satiety  is  rapid.  Bread,  in  most  civilized 
countries,  is  cheap,  being  produced  with  comparatively  Uttle 
labor.  W\lii  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  industry,  more  and 
more  bread  could  be  produced  with  the  same  labor.  But  some 
of  this  labor  turns  to  other  kinds  of  food  as  bread  becomes  cheaper 

—  to  meat,  ^gs,  butter,  v^^etables,  fruit,  sugar.  A  varied  diet, 
such  as  is  possible  in  modem  tunes,  marks  a  great  advance  not 
only  over  the  monotony  of  sav^es'  food  but  over  the  veiy  re- 
stricted diet  with  which  civilized  peoples  had  to  content  themselves 
until  the  last  century  or  two.  The  essentials  of  clothing  also  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  labor 
of  a  modem  country  is  given  to  the  covering  needed  umply  for 
health  and  decency.  A  vast  deal  of  labor  is  given  to  making  more 
convenient  and  attractive  clothing.  Variety  in  production  must 
take  place  if  consumption  is  to  respond 

There  are  articles  to  which  the  principle  of  diminishmg  utility 
does  not  apply  as  unfailingly  as  the  preceding  statement  suggests. 
Hio  stimulants  on  the  whole  show  unquestionably  the  tendency 
to  lessening  response,  the  conscious  effect  from  the  first  few  doses 
does  not  always  indicate  it.  The  second  or  third  glass  of  liquor 
may  be  as  much  enjoyed  as  the  first.    Or,  to  speak  of  higher  things, 
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the  second  or  third  resdiog  of  noble  vera^  or  hmaof  of  besMtifu] 
music,  often  gives  greater  jJeasure  tlum  the  first.  A^hd,  tfaoe 
are  many  cases  where  a  prdiminary  stage  of  dkiubtfal  MtiBfacti<Hi 
is  succeeded,  with  habituation,  by  unqucHtion^ly  greater  satis- 
factioo;  as  with  tobacco  and  oystcis.  Mmay  a  novel  ardde 
needs  to  be  insinuated  into  people's  Iftdng.  As  this  is  brought 
about  (perhaps  by  skillful  advertisiDg)  the  artide  readies  a  stage 
where  a  larger  supply  of  it  is  sold,  not  at  a  lower  piioe  per  unit, 
but  at  a  bi^wr.  In  sudi  cases,  however,  the  tastes  of  the  pur- 
chasers may  be  s«d  to  have  changed  m  the  interval ;  at  any  gtven 
stage  of  taste  and  popularity,  the  prindple  of  diminishing  utility 
will  apply.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  refine  on  the  question  whether 
in  the  cases  just  mentioned  there  are  real  or  only  apparent  ez- 
ccptbns  to  the  prindple.  The  qualifications  that  may  be  needed 
are  of  no  great  impcwtance.  The  tendency  dwws  itaetf  so  widdy 
and  with  so  few  exceptuns  that  there  is  no  serious  inaccuracy  in 
speaking  of  it  as  universal. 

§  3.  From  the  law  of  HiminiAiiig  utility  we  are  led  to  Uw 
conceptions  of  total  utility  and  of  maigtnal  utility. 

Utility  can  be  measured,  for  the  purposes  of  eoMtomic  study, 
in  one  way  only :  by  the  amount  which  a  pmon  w91  give  to  pro- 
cure an  artide  or  a  service.  Enjoymoit  or  satisbctioQ  is  sub- 
jective. The  objective  test  of  it  is  willingness  to  pay.  What  a 
person  will  pay  for  an  artide  rather  than  go  without  it,  is  the 
only  test  by  which  we  can  aacertun  with  any  approach  to  pre- 
dion how  much  satisfaction  it  brings  him.  Hence  price,  actual 
or  potential,  b  the  economic  measure  of  utility.  Not  infre- 
quently in  discussion  of  this  set  of  subjects  it  is  said  or  in4>lied 
that  the  utility  of  an  artide  u  the  price  it  omnmands  or  mi^t 
command.  The  language  is  inaccurate.  Price  si^^>Iy  tndteofn 
utility. 

Consider  now  how  price  may  measure  the  utility  to  an  in- 
dividual of  several  units  of  a  given  commodity  —  say  five  oranges. 
Suppose  them  to  be  offered  in  succes^n,  eadi  being  ^{uaised 
by  itsdf  without  thou^  of  there  being  more  to  come.  The 
first  we  may  bdieve  to  be  so  fragrant  and  refreshing  that  the  in- 
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divkhulwotdd  pay  50  oents  rather  than  go  without  it  Thesecond, 
yidding  less  satisfaction,  would  command  only  25  ceats;  the 
third  would  command  still  less,  say  15  cents;  the  fourth,  10; 
and  the  fifth,  only  5.  The  total  utility  of  the  five  would  be  in- 
dicated by  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which  the  several  units  would 
have  commanded  separately,  namely:  — 

For  Om  first  onnge 60  cents 

Fcr  the  second  orange 25  cents 

For  the  Uiird  orange       •**....  IS  cents 

For  the  fourth  orange 10  cents 

For  the  fifth  orange 5  centa 

For  the  total  supply lOS  cents 

Suppose,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  five  oranges  exist 
as  a  stock,  possessed  together  by  the  individual.  All  are  alike. 
Take  away  any  one,  and  the  loss  of  utility  or  satisfaction  will  be 
the  same  as  if  any  other  had  been  taken  away.  Each  has  the 
same  degree  of  importance  for  hb  welfare.  As  installments  or 
successive  dosea,  they  have  differing  utility.  But  possessed  as 
a  stock,  they  have  each  the  same  economic  importance.  Any 
one  would  be  parted  with  on  the  same  terms  as  another.  And 
those  terms  —  the  price  —  would  be  settled  by  the  utility  (satis- 
faction) yidded  by  the  last  of  them  if  they  were  enjoyed  in  suc- 
cession. The  price  at  which  the  fifth  would  be  bought  (or  sold) 
is  the  price  at  which  any  one  of  a  stock  of  five  would  be  bought 
(or  sold).  That  price  measures  the  marginal  utility,  or  final 
utility,  of  the  supply  to  this  individual.  Economic  importance; 
marginal  utility ;  final  utility ;  the  satisfaction  got  from  any  one 
unit  of  a  stodc  —  all  these  expressions  come  to  the  same  thing. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  all  the  constituents  of  a 
stock  have  the  same  economic  importance,  and  that  none  the 
less  some  have  greater  utili^  than  others.  But  there  is  no  real 
paradox.  It  must  be  remembered  that  utility  means  satisfactions 
or  enjoymoits.  To  possess  a  stock  b  not  to  enjoy  it  (except  so 
W  as,  by  assodation  of  ideas,  mere  ownership  gives  pleasure; 
as  in  case  of  a  mis^s  h6ard).  The  stock  is  necessarily  enjoyed, 
not  as  a  wiiole,  but  by  installments;  and  as  it  comes  to  be  so 
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V    -..svwM\y'  Atnlmllments  yield  lesaening  aatisfactioa. 

:...s>k*^ts't-  i$  something  different;  it  is  the  satisfac- 

-. ,  V ...  i.\^^  w.^  tw  the  whole  stock,  but  on  sny  one  of  the 

-  ..^....x  >■<  tW  stock.    Con»dered  in  this  way,  all  the  coo- 

>.  ' .  ^...^  Mv  *lik«;  even  tho,  considered  as  sources  of  enjoyment 

«  K  .fc  ^«tMlt>'  ««<1.  ttey  ««  of  varying  utility. 

§  t  l*t  us  return  now  to  the  relation  between  the  supply  of 
Ml  artii'le  and  its  price.  Id  doing  so,  we  pass  from  a  consideration 
of  the  iodividual's  satisfactions  to  those  of  a  group  of  individuals; 
and  thereby  are  brought  to  a  consideration  not  only  of  marginal 
utility  but  also  of  marginal  vendibility. 

Increase  in  supply  means  lower  price.  It  also  means  lessening 
utility  from  the  added  units.  The  price  of  a  commodity  depends, 
as  the  case  is  commonly  stated,  on  the  least  of  the  utilities  yielded . 
by  the  supply,  or  on  final  utility ;  price,  or  value,  depends  on  the 
utility  of  the  last  increment.  Properly  qualified,  and  properly 
understood,  the  principle  is  sound,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  primary 
importance. 

First  as  to  the  qualifications.  The  proposition  is  true,  in  strict- 
ness, only  if  we  suppose  many  competmg  buyers  and  seUers. 
And  in  fact  most  things  are  brought  to  market  by  competing 
sellers,  and  are  purchased  by  competing  buyers.  Assume  now 
that  a  given  supply,  say  1000  oranges,  is  offered  by  the  sellers. 
Among  the  buyers  are  some  whose  means  are  large,  others  who 
value  oranges  highly.  Both  sets  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  a  few  oranges  rather  than  go  without.  But  there  are 
more  oranges  than  these  purchasers  are  eager  for.  To  induce  the 
rest  to  buy,  or  to  induce  the  eager  purchasers  to  buy  more,  the 
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Next,  as  to  the  just  understanding  of  tlie  proposition.  Ob- 
serve that  the  last  buyer  and  the  last  purchase  have  been  spok^ 
of,  not  the  last  or  marginal  utility.  In  the  usual  statements  of 
this  fundamental  prindple  of  value,  it  is  said  simply  that  selling 
price,  or  exchange  value,  depOHls  on  marginal  utiU^.  The  as- 
sumption is  here  tadtiy  made  that  bU  the  buyers  are  in  the  same 
position  and  that  all  have  the  same  means.  From  this  it  would 
follow  that  a  less  sum  of  money  pud  out  denoted  a  less  utility, 
and  that  he  who  bought  the  last  unit  of  the  whole  supply  was 
not  only  the  last  purchaser,  but  the  purchaser  to  whom  that  unit 
gave  the  least  sati^action.  The  fact  is,  howevo*,  that  purchasers 
have  very  diSeient  means,  and,  as  just  pointed  out,  this  cii^ 
cumstance  is  of  vast  importance  in  e^qjlaining  the  fall  in  price 
which  actually  takes  place  when  supply  is  increased.  The  de- 
poidence  of  sdling  price  on  the  last  purchaser  (or  the  last  pur^ 
chase)  is  not  affected  by  the  inequality  of  incomes.  But  the 
agnificacce  of  the  final  purchase  for  the  utility  or  satiafaction- 
yieldiog  power  of  the  last  installment  of  the  supply  is  much  affected. 

We  may  speak,  therefore,  of  marginal  vendibUity.  The  common - 
formulation  by  economists,  that  price  depends  on  marginal  utility, 
tacitiy  ignores  the  effects  of  inequality.  The  term  "vendibility" 
points  to  the  dominant  portion  of  the  price  at  which  the  last  item 
is  sold,  and  makes  no  implication  concerning  the  satisfactions 
secured  by  the  person  who  pays  this  price.  Marginal  vendibility 
is  the  resultuit  of  two  forces,  diminishing  utility  of  successive 
miits  and  inequality  of  incomes.  So  far  as  conc^na  the  immediate 
determination  of  price  and  the  mechanism  of  supply  uid  demand, 
it  is  not  material  which  of  the  two  happens  in  a  given  ^tuation 
to  be  of  most  efifect.  Hie  outcome  is  the  same :  increase  of  supply 
leads  to  a  decline  in  price.  But  the  social  significance  of  price 
fluctuations  and  of  the  working  of  sui^Iy  and  demand  is  very 
different  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  of  controlling  in- 
fluence. 

The  sunple  and  familiar  fact  that  a  rich  man,  when  paying  out 
ft  given  sum  of  money,  often  gets  less  satisfaction  than  a  poor 
mtn  when  be  pays  out  the  same  sum,  b  expressed  in  more  techni- 
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c^  modest  means.  The  latter  may  secure,  at  a  season  of  greater 
plenty,  precisely  the  same  things  for  a  price  much  lower.  The 
rich  man  probably  gets  no  greater  enjoyment  from  his  expensive 
purchase ;  or,  if  so  (counting  as  part  of  his  pleasure  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  love  of  distinction),  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
hi^er  price  he  pays.  If  some  of  the  familiar  comforts  of  dvilized 
life  became  scarce  —  fresh  milk  or  good  bread  —  they  would 
command  a  high  price,  even  if  aU  persons  had  the  same  incomes. 
But  the  price  would  go  still  hi^er  if  there  were  a  drcle  of  per- 
sons able  and  ready  to  bid  heavUy  for  them  without  making 
serious  gaps  in  their  incomes.  The  spedal  increase  of  price  re- 
sulting from  this  hotter  circumstance  is  indicative,  not  of  spedally 
high  utility,  but  of  large  means  for  purchasing  utilities. 

Still  another  qualification  is  suggested  by  the  fact  of  inequality. 
Many  articles  which  command  a  high  price  satisfy  tlie  passion 
for  display.  Such  are  the  precious  stones,  rare  paintings,  and 
statues.  No  doubt  many  things  of  this  sort  —  the  great  works 
of  art  —  are  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  yield  enduring  and  un- 
alloyed pleasures ;  and  it  is  their  intrinsic  beauty,  tested  by  time, 
that  is  at  the  basis  of  their  high  value.  Yet  since  they  are  rare 
as  well  as  beautiful,  they  satisfy  also  the  deep-rooted  instinct 
of  emulation  and  desire  for  distinction.  They  have  what  has 
been  called  a  prestige  value.  They  command  a  higher  price 
simply  because  they  ore  already  high  m  price.  Suppose  now  that 
such  things  became  common  and  therefore  cheap ;  that  diamonds, 
for  example,  became  very  plentiful,  and  that  their  price  fell  to 
some  such  level  as  that  of  glass  beads.  The  intrin^c  qualities 
of  diamonds  would  remain :  their  lusta*  and  brilliancy,  their 
hardness.  The  satisfaction  which  the  previous  limited  supply 
hod  given  might  be  thought,  therefore,  to  remtun  undiminished. 
Yet  in  fact  it  would  be  vastiy  diminished;  for  diamonds  would 
no  longer  be  evidences  of  wealth  and  social  station.    Consumer's 
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and  books  belong  Id  this  class,  but  many  others  vhicb  are  not 
commonly  thought  of  as  belonging  there.  Handsome  houses, 
fashionable  clothes,  even  choice  food,  get  no  small  part  of  their 
power  of  yielding  utilities  from  their  satisfying  the  sense  of  dis- 
tinction. As  to  all  these,  total  utility  and  consumer's  surplus 
are  highly  dusive. 

Aikother  qualification  concerns  articles  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  —  things  of  simple  necessity.  Measured  in  terms  of  the 
prices  that  would  be  given  for  the  early  doses,  consumer's  surplus 
is  very  high  for  bread,  dothlng,  houseroom  —  for  the  minimum 
of  food,  raiment,  and  i^elter.  Rather  than  dispense  with  these, 
uiything  would  be  given;  life  itadf  depends  on  them.  Total 
utility  and  consumer's  rent  may  be  calculated  to  be  infinite.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  were  they  to  become  very  scarce,  their  price  would 
go  to  a  voy  high  range;  and  this  irreq>ec1ive  of  whetha*  there 
were  or  were  not  inequalities  of  incomes  among  the  purchasers. 
But  a  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  utilities  de- 
rived fwm  necessaries.  The  satisfaction  they  give  is  of  a  negative 
sort.  The  chronider  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition  across 
the  American  continent  narrates  that  at  one  stage  the  explorers 
subsisted  on  dried  salmon  in  the  form  of  a  tastdesa  powder, 
so  unappetizing  that  only  the  absolutdy  necessary  amount  was 
eaten.  Some  such  situation  is  in  the  mind  of  an  ingenious  and 
stimulating  thinker,  Professor  Fatten,  who  has  distinguished 
between  a  "ptun  economy"  and  a  "pleasure  economy."  He 
first  phrase  describes  that  economic  stage  in  whidi  the  efforts 
lA  man  suffice  only  to  yidd  the  indispensable  fninimnin ;  to  pre- 
vent hunger,  thirst,  freezing ;  to  ward  off  pain,  not  to  yidd  satis- 
faction. The  second  describes  that  better  stage  when  the  first 
demental  wants  have  been  attended  to  and  positive  enjoyment 
begins ;  when  food  is  appetimg  as  well  as  sufficient,  when  doth- 
iog  and  booseroom  are  attractive.  Now  in  reckoning  total  utility 
and  consumer's  surplus  we  do  wdl  to  bc^  only  when  this  second 
flIigB  has  been  readied.  Let  those  utilities  which  are  of  the  tn- 
d^peoa■Me  sort  be  set  aude.  Only  where  the  stage  has  been 
"Stfd  of  posaUe  comfort,  of  some  choice  in  the  direction  of 
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expenditure,  can  there  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  real  surplus 
of  aatiafaction  for  the  consume. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  absolute  necessaries,  but  in  a  good  de- 
gree of  conventional  necessaries.  Equipages  and  horses  are  con- 
ventional  necessaries  for  many  members  (^  the  ContineHtal 
aristocracy.  They  would  be  immensely  miaaed  if  the  individufd 
had  to  give  them  up.  Yet  the  real  enjoyment  from  than  is 
doubtful.  So  it  is  with  the  starched  linen  and  cloae-fitting  clothes 
of  the  well-to-do,  which  are  insignia  of  the  wearer's  exemptioD 
from  manual  labor.  The  satisfaction  from  them  is  chiefly  nega- 
tive; their  loss  would  be  more  keenly  felt  than  their  presence 
is  enjoyed.  Poative  satisfaction  is  indicated  in  very  uncertain 
degree  by  the  price  which  under  the  stress  of  convention  the  in' 
dividual  would  pay  for  such  things  rather  than  do  without 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  measuring  utilities 
by  potential  prices  is  the  practical  one  that  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  prices  would  be  paid  for  the  several  installments 
of  a  commodity  if  they  were  offered  one  by  one.  In  our  illustra-  ' 
tive  case  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  first  orange  would  be  so 
greatly  enjoyed  as  to  command  a  price  of  50  cents.  But  in  hardly 
any  actual  case  do  we  know  what  price  would  have  been  fetched 
by  the  first  installment  or  by  a  series  of  eariier  installments.  All 
we  know  is  that  they  would  command  much  more  than  that 
settled  by  marginal  vendibility  for  the  actual  supply.  We  have 
some  information  (tho  not  very  much  even  bere)  regarding  the 
variations  of  prices  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  range  familiar 
to  us.  We  observe  how  oranges,  cigars,  bread,  meat,  sugar,  go 
up  and  down  as  the  quantities  become  somewhat  greater  or  leas 
than  those  usually  put  on  the  market.  But  we  have  no  precise 
knowledge  of  what  would  happen  if  the  quanti^  were  to  vaiy 
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tite  ooDceptioDs  clear,  but  are  misleading  is  that  they  imply 
Kcurscy  of  measurement.  We  cannot  set  down  the  complete 
price  schedule ;  and  even  if  we  could,  the  differences  in  incomes, 
the  illu^veness  cf  prestige,  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  a  pain 
economy,  combine  to  render  a  calculation  of  real  enjoyment  im- 
[mKticable.  We  cannot  measure  with  any  approach  to  accuracy 
the  satisfactions  got  from  wealth. 

None  the  less,  total  utility  and  consumer's  surplus  are  not 
bnciful.  That  they  are  real  b  shown  by  their  record  with  familiar 
jdvases.  We  often  say  that  we  get  a  thing  for  less  than  it  is 
mHth  to  us,  meaning  that  what  we  ^ve  for  it  offers  less  satis- 
hction  than  the  thing  we  buy.  Iliis  is  merely  stated  with  more 
ore  and  precision  when  we  say  that  a  consumer's  surplus  is  secured. 
Tin  that  surplus  may  not  be  clear  either  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Kale  of  consumption,  where  bare  necessaries  alone  are  bought,  or 
at  the  upper  end,  where  mere  vanity  is  satisfied,  it  is  unmistakable 
in  r^ard  to  what  may  be  called  the  true  enjoyments  of  life.  A 
vnied  diet,  abundant  houseroom,  clothing  and  fittings  that 
pemunentiy  please  the  taste,  the  gratification  whicti  all  get  from 
the  mimic  arts,  distraction  coming  after  monotonous  wotk,  the 
pleasures  of  the  intellect  —  these  are  things  not  less  enjoyed  when 
abundant  and  cheap.  They  often  have  a  utility  much  greater 
than  b  indicated  by  the  price  of  them.  Tho  their  utility  be  not 
■usceptible  of  measurement,  total  utility  b  certainly  large  and 
consumer's  surplus  b  correspondingly  large. 

}6.  lite  discussion  of  utility,  total  utility,  and  consumer's 
snridus  leads  to  another  question.  How  state  and  measure  the 
iKXHne  of  a  community  f 

An  individual  usually  thinks  of  hb  income,  and  measures  it, 
in  terms  of  money.  So  long  as  the  prices  of  conunodities  and 
services  remain  the  same,  thb  mode  of  estimating  income  b  for 
ntost  purposes  sufficient.  The  condition  stated  —  of  stable 
prices  —  b  obviously  important.  If  all  money  incomes  double, 
and  all  prices  also  double,  the  conmiimi^  b  no  better  off  than 
bdbre.  It  simply  conducts  its  exchanges  with  a  different  scale 
lot  the  medium  of  exchange. 
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Hence  we  proceed  naturally  to  the  next  st^.  Mon^  in- 
come is  »gnificant  ufflply  aa  a  way  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  the  things  which  the  money  buys.  We  may  think,  therefore, 
of  real  incomes  in  contrast  to  money  mcome  —  of  the  necessities, 
conveniences,  and  luzuiies  of  life.  We  must  reckon,  also,  as 
part  of  real  income,  the  services  of  those  who  used  to  be  called 
"unproductive"  —  actors,  mu^cians,  servants,  and  so  on.  The 
more  we  can  get  of  such  "real"  income,  of  aU  kinds,  the  more 
prosperous  we  are  as  individuals  and  as  a  community. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  beyond.  We  have  seen '  that  production 
consists  in  the  creation  of  utilities.  Now,  just  as  all  production 
in  the  last  analy^  consists  in  the  creation  of  utilities,  ao  all  in- 
come con^sts  in  the  utilities  or  satisfactions  created.  Economic 
goods  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  means  to  the  end  of  satisfy- 
ing wants.  In  a  preceding  copter,  we  have  distinguished  be- 
tween capital  and  wealth  which  is  not  coital,  or  (in  other  phrase- 
ology) between  consumer's  wealth  and  producer's  capital.  But 
consumer's  wealth,  which  we  may  treat  in  one  sense  as  "real" 
income,  is  an  instrument  no  less  than  producer's  capital.  It  too 
is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Our  food,  clothing,  furniture,  may  be 
said  to  yield  psychic  income.  They  shed  utilities,  ao  to  speak, 
as  long  as  they  last.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  income  of  an  in- 
dividual or  of  a  community  consists  of  the  sum  of  utilities  steadily 
accruing  from  its  store  of  goods  and  services.  It  consists,  that  is, 
of  the  total  utility  of  all. 

Nevertheless,  for  almost  all  purposes  of  economic  study,  it  is 
best  to  content  ourselves  with  a  statement,  and  an  attempt  at 
measurement,  in  terms  not  of  utility  but  of  money  income  or  of 
real  income.  The  reason  for  this  rejection  of  a  principle  which 
is  in  itself  sound  lies  in  the  conclu^on  just  reached  regarding 
total  utility  and  consumer's  surplus:  they  cannot  be  measured. 

The  other  ways  of  stating  and  measuring  income  lead  to  results 
of  some  certainty.  We  can  measure  money  income.  Tho  our 
statistics  for  the  total  money  income  of  (say)  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  far  from  complete,  the  task  of  ascertaining  that 

■  See  Chttptot  2,  1 2. 
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income  is  not  hopeless.  Indeed,  it  has  been  occompUahed  for 
some  countries  with  sufficient  accuracy.  We  can  alao  measure 
the  general  range  of  prices.  We  Imow,  therefore,  whether  a  given 
sum  of  money  incomes  at  one  time  means  more  than  a  given  sum 
at  another  time.  If  we  know  that  money  incomes  have  increased, 
and  that  the  range  of  prices  is  unchanged,  we  are  sure  that  real 
ioGome,  in  terms  of  consumable  commodities,  has  increased. 

Further,  we  can  do  something  toward  measuring  "real"  income 
directly.  We  can  ascertain  what  has  been  the  consumption 
ftx  head  of  population,  at  different  times,  of  such  articles  as  flour, 
aifar,  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  and  the  like.  The  results  give 
agmficant  indications  r^arding  the  increase  of  income  in  terms 
tiS  oommodities.  We  know  that  the  average  consumption  of  such 
things  has  much  increased  in  recent  times,  and  that  material 
vdfare  has  so  far  advanced. 

But  how  far  total  utility  or  "psytjuc  income"  has  increased, 
«e  have  no  accurate  notion.  We  may  feel  sure  that  it  has  ut- 
ataaed  in  some  degree ;  but  whether  in  the  same  degree  as  oon- 
wmer's  vealth,  or  in  less,  or  even  in  greater,  degree,^  we  do  not 
know.  We  cannot  measure  how  great  total  utility  was  before 
the  hicreased  supply  of  economic  goods,  or  how  great  after.  The 
iDi^Iy  of  the  things  idiich  minister  to  enjoyment  can  be  meaa- 
vred,  but  Dot  enjoyment  itself.  Yirtually  all  problems  of  l^is- 
htion  and  ai^lied  economics  can  be  settled,  and  habituaUy  are 
Kttled,  according  to  the  results  in  terms  of  the  former  sort  of 
mciHDe.  Hence  we  do  best,  for  almost  aU  economic  reasoning, 
not  to  go  beyond  the  tangible  and  measurable  fects  of  consumer's 
volth.  Even  tho  consumer's  goods  be  but  a  sort  of  capital, 
lod  even  tbo  total  utility  be  in  the  last  analysis  the  true  income, 
the  only  kind  of  income  about  which  we  can  reach  results  of  quui- 
titiJive  accuracy  Is  that  "  real "  income  which  consists  of  raijoy- 
lUe  things. 

'  II  we  aooept  tlw  dntmctioa  betweeD  a  pain  eoonomy  and  a  iJeaaura  eeooaaif, 
■id  bcfb  to  reekoD  total  utility  aod  eonnuDer'B  mirpliu  only  wluni  a  aurplui 
v*  nnnMiiiiB  appaaia.  we  may  conetude  that  for  a  coiuiderabla  staca  tliBt 
<h  £m  wuMgBuea  of  a  mpfaia,  total  utility  inenaaea  in  [natcr  defna  tbao 
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S  7>  The  principle  of  Himininhing  iitili^,  if  applied  imfliudt- 
ingly,  leads  to  the  codcIusiod  that  inequality  of  incomes  brings 
a  less  sum  of  human  well-being  than  equality  of  incomes,  and 
lliat  the  greater  the  inequality,  the  less  the  approach  to  the  maxi- 
mum. If  additional  increments  of  any  commodity  yield  leas  en- 
joyment than  preceding  increments,  the  same  b  true  of  increments 
of  income  in  generaL  A  man  who  already  has  five  oranges  guns 
less  from  a  ^zth  than  he  who  has  but  one  orange  gaina  from  a 
second.  A  man  who  has  an  income  of  $10,000  gains  less  from  an 
additional  $100  than  does  the  man  who  has  an  income  of  SIOOO. 
This  is  stated  in  another  way  in  the  proportion  that  gambling 
between  persons  of  equal  income  always  brings  an  economic  loss. 
If  two  men,  each  having  SIOOO,  bet  SlOO,  the  gain  to  the  winner 
from  the  increase  of  his  possessions  to  $1100  b  leas  than  the  loss 
to  the  loser  from  the  drop  of  his  posses^ns  to  $900.  All  this 
follows  directly  from  the  hedonistic  calculus  —  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  d '"''"' ah  I  ng  utility. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  hedonistic  calculus  is  not  to  be 
applied  unflinchingly.  It  needs  to  be  qualified,  for  example,  in 
its  application  to  the  necessaries  of  life ' —  to  pain  economy  and 
pleasure  economy.  Additions  of  income  (that  is,  of  goods  pup- 
diasable)  which  come  after  the  first  needs  of  bare  existence  have 
been  met,  may  mean  not  only  an  increase  of  well-being  but  a 
more  than  proportionate  increase.  Hence  if  one  half  of  a  people 
have  a  considerable  surplus  over  necessaries,  and  the  rest  the  bare 
necessaries  only,  the  sum  of  enjoyments  may  be  greater  than  if 
all  had  the  same  income  —  if  the  surplus  were  spread  thin  over 
the  entire  mass. 

And  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  hedonistic  calculus, 
even  where  it  does  lead  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  enjoyment 
is  subject  to  diminishing  return,  does  not  tell  the  whole  stoty 
of  human  happiness.  One  of  the  unfiling  sources  of  satisfaction, 
deep-rooted  in  human  nature,  is  the  response  to  the  instincts 
of  nntilation  and  distinction.  But  distinction  implies  inequality. 
Tho  there  may  be  distinction  and  inequality  m  other  ways  — 
in  rank  or  fame  —  difference  in  economic  posses^ns  has  beea 
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an  immeose  sdmulus  and  an  immense  resource  to  almost  all  men. 
Much  of  the  spice  and  flavor  of  life  would  be  gone  with  fiat 
equality. 

None  the  less,  it  remains  true  that  there  is  an  opposition  be- 
tween inequality  and  maTimnm  happiness.  The  opposition 
becomes  obvious  when  there  is  very  great  inequality.  High  dis- 
parity of  incomes  means  a  net  loss  in  enjoyments ;  the  rich  gain 
less  than  the  poor  lose.  Tho  some  emulation  and  distinction 
be  essential  to  a  full  and  happy  life,  and  tho  some  inequality  of 
income  be  a  natural  consequence  of  distinction,  such  great  in- 
equalities as  are  familiar  in  modem  society,  and  indeed  in  all 
societies  advanced  much  beyond  barbarism,  cannot  possibly  bring 
the  most  effective  distribution  of  the  material  sources  of  enjoy- 
Dkent.  Emulation  in  ostentation  palls;  it  is  the  least  lasting  of 
all  the  satisfactions  derived  from  distinction.  The  consciousiiess, 
more  or  less  obscure,  of  the  inconsistency  between  maximum 
well-being  and  great  inequality  underiies  the  whole  modern  social 
movement ;  for  essentially  this  movement  has  for  its  goal  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  income.  From  this  flow  the  characteristic 
tcndendes  of  our  time  —  curbing  of  monopolies,  extension  of 
government  industry,  labor  l^islation,  progressive  taxation ; 
last  but  not  least,  socialism.  Inequality  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  an  indispensable  ^ur  to  the  full  application  of  men's  best 
facultiea,  and  an  inevitable  outcome  of  free  and  vigorous  industry. 
But  prima  facie  it  does  not  lead  to  the  best  distribution  of  weU- 
being.  It  is  always  on  the  defensive ;  and  the  greater  and  more 
lasting  it  is,  the  more  difficult  is  its  defense. 
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CHAPTER  10 

Mabket  Value.    Demand  and  Supply 

SectJon  1.  The  oonditiona  of  demand  tmd  the  demand  curve,  134 — See.  2. 
Dem&nd  possibly  discontinuous,  usually  continuous.  EJaatio  and  inelastic 
demand,  136  —  Sec.  3.  How  value  is  determined  by  marginal  vendibility, 
for  a  fixed  supply.  The  equation  of  demand  and  supply,  140  —  Sec.  4. 
A  varying  supply :  the  equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply,  142  —  Sec.  5. 
How  far  the  suppodtian  of  a  fixed  supply,  how  far  that  of  a  varying 
supply,  conforms  to  the  facts.  The  circumstances  that  act  on  daily 
and  on  seasonal  prices,  144  —  Sec.  6.  Qualifications  as  to  the  market 
value  of  capittd  goods,  148  —  Sec.  7.  Retail  prices  aeem  to  follow  whole- 
sale prices,  but  in  the  end  govern  wholesale  prices.  The  advantage  of 
fixed  retail  prices,  150  —  Sec.  8.  Current  market  prices  are  what  people 
oommonly  mean  when  they  speak  of  "fair"  prices,  153  -^  Sec.  9.  Spo- 
radic eaees  when  value  is  affected  by  utility  to  sellers,  163. 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  first  principle  of  value  has 
already  been  stated.  The  value  of  an  article  depends  on  its  mar- 
ginal vendibility.  It  is  the  price  at  which  the  last  installment 
can  be  disposed  of  —  the  price  that  settles,  in  turn,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  competition  in  the  market,  the  price  at 
which  the  whole  supply  will  be  sold.  It  remains  to  illustrate 
thb  principle  further,  and  to  explain  in  what  manner  it  operates 
in  the  complexitiea  of  actual  life. 

Let  us  first  illustrate  the  main  principle  graphically.  On 
Figure  I,  prices  are  measured  along  the  perpendicular  axis  OY; 
quantities,  i.e.,  the  severid  installments  ofiFered  in  the  market, 
are  measured  on  the  horizontal  axis  OX,  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  first  dose,  say  of  sugar,  is  represented  by  the  horizontal  line 
OA,  and  that  this  dose  would  command  the  price  OP.  Its  value 
would  then  be  indicated  by  the  area  OPA'A  —  the  quantity 

be  offered, 
e  prindple 
I  the  whole 
U  presently 
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be  explained,  at  no  higher  price  than  tbia).  The  total  value  of 
tbe  increased  supply  would  now  be  indicated  by  the  area  OP'B'B. 
Add  now  another  dose,  the  supply  being  OC;  the  price  sinks 
aguD,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  supply  is  OP"C'C.  And  so 
on,  with  the  supply  OD,  the  price  will  be  OP"',  and  tbe  whole 
v»lue  OP"'D'D,  and  with  the  supply  OE,  the  price  will  be  OP"" 
tod  the  whole  value  OP""E'E. 

Strictly  speaking,  under  the  conditions  here  assumed,  we  should 
not  know  that  the  price  for  the  quantity  OB,  for  example,  was 
filed  at  the  amount  indicated  by  the  lines  OP'  or  BB'.  We 
should  only  know  that  it  was  not  higher  than  OP"  and  not  lower 
than  OP"  ipC).  In  order  to  induce  the  supply  OB  to  be  taken 
oS,  the  price  must  be  at  least  as  low  as  OP" ;  otherwise,  the  buyer 
vould  not  take  it    But  if  the  buyer  offered  less  than  OP*,  the 
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a^CT  would  still  rather  dispose  of  his  supply  than  have  it  left 
on  his  bands;  and  until  another  potential  buyer  came  on  the 
scene,  there  b  no  telling  what  price  the  seller  might  not  accept. 
But  if  another  buyer  comes,  to  whom  tbe  dose  has  the  utility 
i*MUPed  by  OP",  and  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  so  meas- 
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ured,  the  sdler  can  compel  the  second  buyer,  stationed  at  B, 
to  pay  at  least  as  much  as  the  third  competitor,  stationed  at  C, 
would  offo*.  Price,  therefore,  would  be  somewhere  between 
OP'  and  OF",  or  somewhere  between  BB'  and  CC.  So  in  each 
of  the  successive  stages.  The  price  must  be  at  least  low  enough 
to  tanpt  the  last  buyer  idio  must  be  called  in  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  supply  offered.  It  may  go  a  bit  lower  than  this,  until  the 
point  is  reached  at  which  a  new  buyer  would  ent^  and  prevent 
the  more  desirous  buyer  —  the  more  "capable"  buyer,  as  he  has 
sometimes  been  called  —  hom  beating  the  seller  down.  If  there 
be  a  considerable  difference  between  the  utilities  of  the  install- 
ments to  successive  buyers,  thoe  b  a  considerable  range  within 
which  price  is  indeterminate. 


§2.  We  have  already  noted,  faowerer,  that  in  the  ordinary  oouras 
of  bunneas  dealings  there  are  no  such  abrupt  stages  in  denuuid 
as  the  preceding  diagram  assumes.  There  are  not  a  paltry  half' 
dozen  purcfaaaers,  and  a  few  pieces  on  sale,  iai  any  given  artklek 
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Here  are  toany  buyers,  to  whom  great  supplies  are  offered. 
Among  the  many  buyers,  there  are  always  some  just  ready  to 
step  forward;  some  to  whom  the  utility  of  the  additional  dose 
is  only  a  shade  less  than  was  the  utility  of  the  previous  dose, 
and  who  are  ther^ore  called  into  the  active  purcha^ng  market 
by  the  lower  price.  This  »tuatioD  is  described,  in  the  technical 
language  which  economists  have  found  convenient,  by  saying 
that  demand  is  continuous.  Vniere  there  are  gaps  between  the 
utilities  to  different  purdiasers,  and  consequently  between  the 
prices  they  are  wiQing  to  pay,  demand  is  discontinuous.  The 
snccessve  steps  h«m  A!  to  W,  C\  H',  E'  m  "Figaie  1  indicated 
such  discontinuity  of  demand.  The  nearer  together  these  points 
are,  the  smaller  is  eadi  step,  and  the  less  is  the  rai^  within  which 
price  is  indeterminate.  For  the  immense  majority  of  dealings 
in  modem  communities,  the  points  are  so  near  together  —  the 
gradation  of  utility  and  demand  is  so  close  —  that  they  may  be 
represented  as  joined  into  a  line  or  curve.  That  curve,  on  a 
diagram  such  as  b  commonly  used  in  graphic  illustrations  of  these 
principles,  always  has  a  smooth  downward  inclination  from  left 
to  right,  like  the  tmbroken  line  DD'  in  figure  2.  It  indicates 
that  successive  doses  of  any  article  have  gradually  diminishing 
vendibQity,  and  must  be  offered  at  prices  that  insensibly  become 
lower  and  lower  as  greater  quantities  are  disposed  of.  It  is  called 
Ute  demand  curve. 

The  shape  which  that  curve  assumes  Indicates  the  nature  of 
the  demand  for  the  commodi^.  If  it  descends  slowly — as 
does  the  dotted  Ime  ee'  in  Figure  2  —  it  Indicates  that,  as 
greater  quantities  are  offered  on  the  market,  new  purchasers  ap- 
pear readily  and  the  decline  In  price  is  slow.  The  demand  for  the 
commodi^  is  then  said  to  be  elastic,  e  On  the  other  hand,  a  curve 
descending  quickly,  like  the  broken  line  ii',  in  Figure  2,  indicates 
tiiat  utiHty  or  purchaang  power  diminishes  rapidly,  that  new 
purdiasera  do  not  readily  appear,  and  that  the  decline  in  price 
with  increasing  supply  is  abrupt.  In  such  a  case  the  demand  for 
die  commodity  is  said  to  be  inelastic :  consumption  does  not  re* 
^NJnd  promptly  to  a  low^ing  of  price.  ^  The  cause  of  inelasticity 
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must  be,  in  some  degree,  rapid  diminutioit  of  the  utility  of  added 
installmeDts ;  but  this  cause  may  be  accentuated  by  inequality 
in  means.  If  some  purchasers  aie  very  rich,  others  wdl-to-do, 
many  others  poor,  commodities  may  meet  a  hi^y  inelastic  de- 
mand in  the  market,  but  not  necessarily  aaSa  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  their  power  of  yielding  enjoyments  to  mankind. 

The  difference  between  elasticity  and  inelasticity  of  demand, 
as  it  has  just  been  described,  la  one  of  degree  only.  If  we  were 
to  use  the  term  "inelastic"  in  strict  accord  with  its  ordinary 
connotations,  we  should  say  that  demand  was  inelastic  only  when 
the  quantity  purchased  remained  the  same  whatever  the  price. 
The  demand  curve  would  then  be  a  perpendicular  line.  And  we 
should  say  that  demand  was  elastic  if  the  quantity  purchased  in- 
creased even  to  the  slightest  extent  as  price  declined.  Since  every 
commodity  (the  exceptions,  as  already  stated,  are  negligible)  is 
bought  in  somewhat  greater  quantity  at  a  lower  price,  the  demand 
for  every  commodity  would  then  be  elasUc.  In  this  meaning  of 
the  term,  there  are  d^frees  of  elasddty,  but  inelasticity  of  demand 
never  appears;  the  danand  curve  is  never  a  perpendicular  line. 

It  is  convenient,  however,  to  use  the  terms  in  a  less  rigid  sense, 
and  to  indicate  by  them  differences  of  d^iree  —  to  indicate  that 
with  some  commodities  the  response  of  purchase  and  oonsumption 
is  more  pronounced  than  with  others.  The  dividing  line  between 
"dasticity"  and  "inelasticity"  is  then  placed  at  the  stage  where, 
in  tedmical  language,  the  elasticity  of  demand  is  unity.  Imagine 
a  commodity  for  which  the  same  identical  sum  is  always  spent 
by  purchasers.  The  quantity  purchased  does  indeed  increase 
as  price  falls,  but  increases  in  such  proportion  that  the  quantity 
multiplied  by  the  price  always  yields  the  same  product;  and  con- 
versely, while  the  quantity  purchased  becomes  less  as  price  rises, 
the  diminution  is  sudi  that  at  the  hi^er  price  per  unit  the  total 
spent  still  renuuns  unaltered.  To  this  sort  of  case  we  apply  the 
phrase  that  the  elasticity  of  demand  is  unity.  Compare  such  a 
commodity  with  one  of  which  the  quantity  pim:liased  increases 
gieatly  as  price  declines  —  so  greatly  that  the  total  spent  at  each 
several  stage  b  greater  than  at  the  preceding  stage.    Glastici^ 
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of  denumd  is  then  greater  thao  unity.  Cooveraely,  if  there  be 
still  anotlier  commodity  of  which  the  quantity  purchased,  tho 
it  increases  as  price  declines,  increases  so  sli^tly  that  the  total 
amount  spent  at  each  several  lowered  price  becomes  actually  less 
than  at  the  preceding  stage  —  tfaeo  elasticity  of  demand  is  less 
than  unity.  Elasticity  of  demand  in  the  first  case  was  greater 
than  unity,  in  the  second  less  than  unity.  It  is  coDvoiient  to 
give  preci^oa  to  the  difference  of  degree  by  speaking  of  the  first 
sort  of  case  as  showing  an  elastic  demand,  of  the  second  as  showing 
an  indastic  demand.' 

The  demand  for  necessaries  is  inelastic.  Nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  bread  will  be  bought,  whatever  the  price.  No  doubt 
a  high  price  will  in  some  degree  check  consumption,  and  a  bw 
price  will  lead  to  more  liberal  or  careless  use.  But  when  the  in- 
dispensable supply  has  once  been  got,  the  decline  in  utility  from 
greater  quantities  is  rapid.  For  articles  of  this  sort,  a  comparfr- 
lively  small  shortage  in  supply  will  cause  a  large  increase  in  price, 
while  a  comparatively  small  redundancy  will  cause  a  rapid  de- 
cline. The  sharp  inclination  of  the  demand  curve  it'  is  the  graphic 
representation  of  the  inelastic  demand  for  necessaries  and  of  the 
abrupt  fluctuations  in  price  under  slight  changes  in  supply. 

Any  article  which,  tho  not  necessary,  is  yet  climg  to  with  per- 
sistence by  consumers,  has  a  similarly  inelastic  demand.  Meat, 
for  example,  tho  not  a  necessary,  has  an  inelastic  demand  among 
the  well-to-do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  substantial  comforts  of 
life  —  things  not  indispensable,  yet  prized  by  all  the  world  — 
often  have  an  elastic  demand.  Such  are  those  artides  of  food 
which,  tho  not  necessaries,  please  by  their  flavor  and  variety. 
For  almost  all  except  the  well-to-do  meat  is  such  an  artide.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  supply  it  has  an  indastic  demand,  in  the 
lower  part  a  very  elastic  demand.    Sugar,  fruits,  vegetables,  tea, 

I  Tb»  demuid  ourve  t>t  ft  oonunodity  tor  which  the  elacUoity  ot  denwod  is  unity, 
h  m  rrH'"f  ■'"  hyperijoU.  It  is  &  curve  such  that  eveiy  rectuisle  drawn  parallel  to 
tbaxM  (acyrnptoteain  thelaDguassof  BBometry)  alourfiKure.  of  whioh  theooroar 
impiBSea  on  the  «urve,  haa  the  same  area.  As  will  be  explained  later  (Chapter  18,  ' 
I  i)  the  elaaticity  of  demand  for  money  it  unity ;  the  demand  ourre  tor  money  ii  * 
'  irhjpeibola. 
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coffee,  and  cocoa  have  probably  an  elastic  demand  thruout  the 
range  of  supply ;  so  have  books,  furniture,  houseroom,  clean  and 
decent  clothing. 

In  general,  elasticity  of  demand  ts  ina-eased  by  an  equal '  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  while  an  unequal  distribution  leads  to  inelas- 
ticity in  demand.  This  effect  of  inequality  illustrates  once  agun 
the  caution  which  needs  to  be  observed  in  applying  the  principle 
of  diminishing  utility  to  the  phenomena  of  value  as  they  appear 
in  modem  communities.  If  all  people  bad  the  same  incomes, 
diminishing  utility  would  be  the  one  cause  acting  on  the  elasticity 
of  demand,  and  the  inclination  of  the  demand  curve  would  be  ag- 
nificant  of  the  rate  of  diminution  in  the  enjoyments  yielded  by 
successive  increments.  In  fact,  the  demand  curve  is  much  affected 
by  the  drcumstance  that  persons  of  means  can  afford  to  bid  high 
for  the  first  increments,  while  the  great  number  of  those  with 
small  means  cannot  bid  until  a  low  price  is  reached.  The  lower 
bids  of  the  latter  —  signified  by  a  demand  curve  descending  sharply 
thru  a  part  of  its  range  —  mean  a  diminution  not  so  much  in  en- 
joyments as  in  money  means. 

§  3.  We  proceed  to  consider  how  the  mode  in  which  the  value 
or  price  of  an  article  is  determined  at  ai^  particular  time  —  the 
problem  of  market  value. 

Suppose  the  supply  of  a  commodity  to  be  fixed ;  suppose  it  to 
be  offered  on  the  market  by  competing  sellers;  suppose  it  all  to 
be  oSend  without  reserve.  Then  the  value  of  that  commodi^ 
will  be  determmed  by  Its  mai^inal  vendibility.  If  all  is  not  sold 
at  that  price  by  the  competing  sellers,  some  part  of  the  stock  will 
not  be  disposed  of.  This  situation  is  graphically  represented  in 
Figure  3.  Give  a  supply  OS,  the  resulting  price  will  be  at  the 
point  where  the  perpendicular  line  SS'  will  cut  the  demand  curve 
DD'.  That  line  (SS'=OP)  measures  the  marginal  vendibility 
of  the  supply  OS,  and  so  measures  the  price  at  whicJi  that  supply 
will  be  sold. 

The  total  exchange  value  of  the  supply  is  indicated  by  the  area 
OPS'8  —  the  supply  multiplied  by  tlie  price.  Total  utility  is 
mdicated  by  the  irregular  area  DOSS';  consumer's  surplus  by 
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the  (more  or  less  triangular)  area  BP8'.    Those  purchasers  who, 
rather  than  go  without  the  article,  would  have  been  willing  under 


P ^ 


Stress  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  SS'  —  as  high  aaOD  —  secure 
some  surplus  of  satisfaction. 

The  same  proposition,  regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  value  of 
an  article  at  any  given  time  is  determmed,  was  stated  by  the 
older  writers  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  They  said  that  mar- 
ket value  was  settled  by  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand.  Hie 
evoyday  way  of  putting  it  is  to  say  simply  that  the  value  of  a 
thing  b  determined  by  supply  and  demand.  This  is  loose,  since 
it  implies  that  supply  and  demand  are  causes  that  act  indepen- 
dently, and  are  not  themselves  influenced  by  price.  But  demand, 
in  the  sort  of  case  here  supposed,  is  certainly  affected  by  price. 
The  lower  the  price  of  an  article,  the  more  of  it  will  be  demanded ; 
the  higher  the  price,  the  less  will  be  demanded.  To  say  that 
price  depends  on  demand,  therefore,  seems  to  be  reasoning  in  a 
circle;  since,  if  price  is  affected  by  demand,  demand  is  no  less 
affected  by  price.    Hence  the  more  careful  phrase  just  quoted : 
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the  equation  of  supply  and  demand.  Given  a  jiMd  supply,  there 
is  one  price  at  which  the  quantity  demanded  will  be  just  equal 
to  the  fixed  quantity  supplied.  To  assume  that  there  is  one  such 
price,  and  not  more  than  one,  is  to  assume  continuity  of  demand, 
as  e^lained  in  the  preceding  section  —  an  assumption  that  holds 
good  of  the  vast  majority  of  articles  bought  and  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets. This  one  price  evidently  represents  the  mar^nal  vendibility 
of  the  supply,  llio  the  phrases  "mar^nal  utility"  or  "mar^al 
vendibility"  were  not  used  by  the  older  writers,  their  versioD 
of  an  equation  of  demand  and  supply  states  substantially  the  same 
proportion  as  the  more  modem  one  which  reasons  on  the  ba^ 
of  diminiahing  utility  —  mar^nal  utility  and  mar^nal  veudibili^. 

§  4.  In  both  of  these  statements  of  the  principle  of  market 
value  —  the  older  one  of  an  equation  and  the  newer  one  of  the 
mar^nal  vendibility  of  supply  —  the  underlying  assumption  is 
that  a  fixed  quantity  b  put  on  the  market.  But  is  this  assump- 
tion tenable?  Does  it  conform  to  the  usual  state  of  facts?  We 
have  just  said  that  demand,  in  the  sense  of  quantity  demanded, 
is  not  independ^t  of  price.  Is  not  the  same  true  of  supply? 
In  the  ordinary  case.  It  is  hardly  accurate  to  say  that  the  quantity 
offered  in  the  market  is  fixed,  and  is  independent  of  price.  As 
price  goes  higher,  more  seUers  will  be  tempted  to  offer  their  wares, 
and  supply  will  become  larger.  As  prices  go  lower,  supply  will 
become  smaller.  Must  not  the  theory  of  market  value  be  ad- 
justed to  variable  supply  as  well  as  to  variable  demand  f 

In  some  instances  the  suppo^tion  of  a  fixed  supply  is  cleariy 
in  accord  with  the  facts.  When  a  large  crop  of  strawberries  comes 
on  the  market,  it  must  be  disposed  of  once  for  all.  There  is  no 
keeping  back  any  part  of  the  suiq>Iy  of  a  perishable  commodity. 
The  total  quantity  on  hand  must  be  disposed  of  for  what  it  will 
fetch  —  for  the  marginal  price.  Not  very  long  ago,  the  list  of 
commodities  of  this  kind  was  a  large  one ;  it  induded  fresh  fish, 
all  vegetables  and  fruits,  even  meat.  But  modem  improvements 
for  the  preservation  of  nearly  aQ  such  things,  thru  cold  storage 
and  canning,  have  greatiy  shortened  the  list.  Most  commodi- 
ties are  not  put  on  sale  with  headlong  suddenness.    Tliey  are 
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offned  in  installinents.  They  oome  into  the  market  in  a  flow  or 
stream,  not  as  an  abruptly  offered  stodt.  The  rate  at  which  they 
come  in,  and  the  amount  which  will  be  offered  at  any  ^ven  time, 
depend  on  the  price.  A  higher  price  quickens  the  flow  and  leads 
to  larger  supply;  a  lower  price  checks  the  flow. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  adjust  the  theory  of  market  value  to  the 
case  of  variable  supply.    On  Figure  4,  let  SS'  represent  the  con- 


dhions  ol  a  supply  that  varies  with  price,  becoming  greater  as 
price  rises  and  smaller  as  price  falls.  Here,  as  on  the  previous 
figures,  quantides  are  measured  horizontally  along  the  axis  OX 
or  parallel  to  it,  and  prices  perpendicularly  along  the  axis  OY 
or  parallel  to  it.  At  the  price  SA,  we  may  suji^se  the  quantity 
OA  to  be  forthcoming  on  the  market  As  the  price  rises,  the 
quanri^  mcreases.  At  the  price  PP",  the  quantity  oBered  is 
OP" ;  at  the  price  S'A\  the  quantity  offered  is  OA'.  Evidently 
tiie  line  SPS',  which  is  the  supply  curve,  has  an  upward  indina- 
tioD,  the  reverse  of  the  indination  of  the  demand  curve  DD'. 
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A  rise  in  price,  whidi  causes  the  quantity  demanded  to  beccHne 
less,  causes  the  quantity  offered  to  become  greater. 

The  supply  and  demand  curves,  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
must  meet;  and  in  our  figure  they  meet  at  P.  The  price  PP' 
is  tile  equilibrium  price,  the  market  price  fixed  by  the  play  of 
varying  supply  and  demand.  At  that  point  the  quantity  offered 
is  equal  to  the  quanti^  dnnanded:  the  equation  la  satlafied. 
If  a  higher  price  is  asked,  the  quantity  demanded  will  be  less  and 
the  quantity  offwed  will  be  greater.  Sellers  wiD  put  on  the  market 
more  than  buyers  will  take ;  price  will  fall ;  some  sellers  will  then 
withdrawland  some  buyers  will  come  in,  until  equilibrium  is  readied. 
And  so  in  the  reverse  case :  at  any  Iowct  price,  some  sellers  will 
withdraw,  some  buyers  will  be  tempted  in,  and  readjustment 
will  Bgiun  bring  the  price  to  the  point  of  equilibrium  Pi". 

§  5.  It  has  just  been  said  that  of  these  two  modes  of  state- 
ment —  the  one  proceeding  on  the  supposition  of  a  fixed  supply, 
the  other  on  that  of  a  variable  supply  —  the  second  is  more  in 
accord  with  the  facts.  Yet  the  first  likewise  is  so  in  accord.  Both 
must  be  had  in  mind  for  an  imdo-standing  of  the  course  of  prices 
in  a  market. 

On  any  ^ven  day,  in  a  well-organized  market,  the  actual  set- 
tlement of  market  price  undoubtedly  takes  place  thru  an  adjust- 
ment of  supply  as  well  as  thru  a  response  from  demand.  On 
the  cotton  exchange  or  the  produce  exchange,  or  in  any  place 
where  brokers  and  dealers  meet,  a  ppbcesa  of  Ingoing  and  bar^ 
gaining  goes  on.  More  or  less  of  the  article  is  offered  and  de- 
manded, with  fluctuations  in  prices  whidi  are  usually  within 
narrow  limits  on  any  one  day  and  t^ch  result  in  an  equilibrium 
price  for  that  day.  But  this  duly  equililaium  price  b  itadf 
affected  by  an  underlying  and  more  important  equilibrium  price. 
While  the  amoimt  iriiich  is  offered  in  the  market  from  day  to 
day  —  the  supply  —  varies  conaderably,  and  varies  in  response 
to  changes  in  prices,  the  total  amount  which  can  be  supjdied 
over  a  large  period  usually  is  fixed,  l^ke,  as  a  typical  case,  the 
price  of  cotton,  which  fluctuates  on  the  exchanges  from  day  to 
day  in  response  to  the  ever-chan^ng  play  of  offer  and  demand. 
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The  total  amount  of  cotton  avulable  for  the  season  is  bo<:  a  vari- 
able quantity.  It  is  so  much  and  no  more,  depending  on  the  crop 
of  that  season.  Ilie  price  at  which  the  whole  will  he  disposed 
of  depends  on  its  marginal  vendibility  or  on  the  equation  of  supply 
and  demand  (iriiichever  mode  of  statement  be  preferred)  and  is  the 
outcome  of  a  total  supply  which  is  fixed.  The  fluctuations  in  price 
from  day  to  day  oscillate  about  this  seasonal  equilibrium  price. 

Still  using  the  cotton  market  and  cotton  prices  for  examples, 
we  may  note  that,  while  the  supply  for  the  season  is  ^xed,  no 
one  knows  in  advimce  with  certunty  just  how  great  that  supply 
is;  still  less  at  •wba.t  price  the  supply,  even  if  accurately  known, 
would  be  disposed  of.  Hence  a  period  of  uncertainty,  of  rumors 
and  guesses,  of  selling  and  buying  by  brokers  and  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  by  ai^  one  i^o  diooses  to  operate  on  the  cotton 
market  —  in  ^rt,  all  the  phenomena  of  speculation.  Cotton 
in  the  United  States  (the  crop  in  this  country  dominates  the 
world  market)  is  picked  in  the  autuom,  and  the  amount  harvested 
b  known  by  December  1,  But  thruout  the  summer  months 
there  are  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  growing  plants,  which 
fore^adow,  tho  with  uncertainty,  the  amount  of  the  conung  taop. 
During  the  picking  season  more  and  more  certunty  is  reached, 
l^nally,  under  modem  methods  of  gathering  such  information, 
the  amount  comes  to  he  aocurstety  known.  Ilien  rises  the  ques- 
tion to  what  degree  the  inice  will  be  affected  by  the  amount. 
It  b  certain  that  a  small  crop  will  command  a  higher  price,  a  large 
crop  a  smaller  price.  But  the  conditions  of  demand  or  consump- 
tion are  fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  no  less  than  the  supply 
from  the  ax>ps.  Just  -what  will  be  the  seasonal  equilitmum  price 
for  a  crop  of  a  given  ^ze,  no  one  can  say  in  advance.  It  is  reached 
by  a  succession  of  tentative  market  prices.  fVom  day  to  day, 
and  from  month  to  month,  the  market  |»ice  b  settled  by  the  ad- 
justment of  variable  amounts  offered  in  the  market  by  dealns. 
For  the  season,  it  is  settled  by  the  adjustment  of  a  fixed  sup]dy 
to  the  marg^ntd  jnice  at  whidi  the  whole  will  be  disposed  of. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  on  a  angle  day  is  there  one 
pn<x  ri^dly  settled  by  the  equilil»ium  of  demand  and  supi^y. 
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Evea  in  the  most  highly  organized  markets  there  may  be  amul- 
taneous  sales  at  different  prices ;  and,  where  there  are  ne«4y  dis- 
tnvered  conditions  affecting  the  seasonal  range,  such  as  a  crop 
report,  there  may.  be  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  Hese  oscillations  give  the  opportunity  to  the  astute  bar- 
gainer. Some  buyers,  not  cool-headed  enough  to  bide  their  time, 
irill  pay  more  than  the  equilibrium  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  sellers,  unduly  anxious  lest  their  supplies  be  left  on  th^ 
hands,  will  sell  at  leas.  The  shrewd  and  unexcitable  person, 
carefully  watching  the  course  of  dealings,  may  buy  at  one  price 
from  the  over«ager  sellers  and  sell  on  the  same  day  at  a  profit 
to  DTer-eager  buyers.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  all  the  capital 
a  speculator  needs  b  a  pencil  and  a  block  of  paper,  and  all  the 
kno^edge  he  needs  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  whole  story;  yet  it  is  true  that  a  certun faculty 
of  jud^ng  human  nature  and  aa  impasdve  demeanor  are  inq>or^ 
tant  in  the  equipment  of  the  professional  dealer,  and  play  no 
small  part  in  those  speculative  operations  whic^  are  discussed  in 
Uie  next  chapter. 

''  "nie  more  the  actual  dealings  in  a  market  are  confined  to  per- 
sona who  are  shrewd  and  well-informed,  the  more  probable  is  it 
that  there  will  be  an  exact  equilibrium  price.  And  in  aoy  market 
Inhere  dealings  are  habitually  conducted  on  a  confflderable  scale, 
there  will  be  an  equilibrium  price  which,  tho  not  rigid,  is  main- 
tfuned  between  comparatively  narrow  limits ;  and  that  price  will 
represent  the  judgment  then  currently  held  of  the  probable  sear- 
sonal  price.  Here,  as  in  all  economic  analyus,  we  have  to  do  not 
with  hard  and  fast  phenomena,  but  with  the  wavering  doings 
of  human  bongs.  For  the  sake  of  brin^i^  out  dearly  the 
underlying  general  probabili^  —  a  probability  whidi  often  is  so 
great  as  to  be  virtually  a  oertunty  —  we  state  our  reasoning 
and  condu^oos  in  semi-mathematical  form,  as  iu  the  diagrams 
and  figures  that  have  preceded.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  the  condu^ns  hold  good  not  with  mathematical  certmnty, 
but  ^M|^Mg*|g||HM|||B  of  tendendes  to  which  the  actual  mar- 
Jat-^^^^^^^^^HMOonform. 
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What  is  true  of  cottoa,  holds  of  other  agricultural  commodi'- 
ties,  whose  supply  also  is  settled  by  the  crops  of  eadi  aeaaoo: 
of  iriieat,  com,  and  other  gruns,  of  bay,  flax  and  hemp,  hops, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee.  There  is  always  a  seasonal  price,  around 
which  fluctuate  the  market  prices  for  shorter  periods.  ^- 
tually  this  holds  of  other  commodities  also.  It  is  true  that  agri- 
cultural commodities  show  more  luunistakably  than  most  others 
the  temporary  fixation  of  supply.  Tie  supply  of  manufactured 
commodities  changes  more  smoothly  and  continuously.  Hie 
amounts  offered  in  the  market  can  often  be  increased  and  dimin- 
ished without  wuting  for  nature's  process  of  growth.  But  even 
here  there  are  important  limitations.  For  any  given  period  of 
moderate  length  —  a  half  year  or  a  year  —  there  is  something 
like  a  fixed  supply.  Iron,  for  example,  is  continuously  produced, 
and  the  amount  of  production  responds  in  some  degree  to  the 
fluctuations  in  price.  But  the  quantity  available  for  any  given 
period  depends  on  the  mines  of  iron  ore  and  of  coal  vrtiich  are 
open,  and  still  more  on  the  furnaces  and  works  which  are  ready 
to  smelt  and  diape  the  iron.  He  supply  can  be  increased  or 
decreased  only  with  considerable  difficulty.  It  will  not  readily 
decrease,  because  the  existing  iron  mines  and  works  will  be  Jcept 
fgang,  unless  the  prospects  for  profit  are  very  bad  indeed ;  con- 
tinuous op^ation  b  a  condition  of  almost  any  ptoGt  at  all.  Nor 
can  it  be  rapidly  increased.  New  mines  and  works  can  indeed 
be  added,  but  this  takes  time.  Again,  tho  the  output  from  the 
ensting  concerns  does  not  come  on  the  market  at  any  fixed  or 
regular  rate,  it  b  almost  sure  to  be  offered  for  sale  within  the  cur- 
rent season  of  operations.  Hus  a  seasonal  equilibrium  of  supply 
and  demand  establishes  itself.  Aroimd  this  seasonal  price  the 
current  market  prices  fluctuate,  as  varying  amounts  are  offered 
and  demanded  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week. 

Sometimes  dealers,  looking  far  ahead,  carry  stocks  over  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  this  way  the  supply  on  hand,  even  the 
seasonal  supply,  may  be  sen^bly  affected,  and  the  seasonal  mar- 
ket price  may  be  affected  correspondingly.  If,  for  example, 
the  irtieat  crop  in  any  year  u  very  large,  and  the  price  unusually 
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low,  3ome  dealers  tnay  withdraw  connderable  amounts  from  sale, 
store  them,  and  plan  to  sell  them  at  a  profit  in  the  next  year, 
when  a  smaller  supply  and  h^her  prices  may  be  expected.  But 
this  is  a  risky  operation.  It  involves  the  locking  up  of  large 
money  means.  The  next  season  may  again  bring  a  large  crop. 
There  ia  the  pos^bility  that  the  wheat  held  in  storage  may  spoil 
and  become  valueless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  wheat  (in 
comparison  with  the  total  supply)  is  carried  over  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  yearly  price  is  determined  almost  solely  by  the 
crop  for  the  time  being.  It  is  perhaps  otherwise  mth  durable 
commodities.  If  iron  and  copper  are  unusually  cheap,  stocks 
of  them  may  be  bought  and  put  aside,  with  a  minimum  expense 
for  storage  and  with  no  risk  of  deterioration,  in  expectation  of 
h^er  prices  after  a  year  or  two.  Yet  even  for  these  duraUe  ar- 
ticles such  operations  seem  to  be  uncommon.  Most  persons  ia 
active  bu^ness,  and  especially  dealers  and  middlemen,  do  not 
try  to  look  far  ahead.  They  study  the  conditions  of  the  present 
and  the  immediate  future  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
He  withdrawal  of  stocks  from  tiie  seasonal  market  seems  to 
be  no  conmderable  factor  in  the  play  of  demand  and  supply. 

§  6.  Strictly  speaking,  the  discussion  of  utility,  mar^nal  utility 
and  of  marginal  vendibility  applies  to  consumer's  wealth  only. 
Capital  yields  no  utilities  directly.  Materials,  implements, 
machinery  are  but  means  for  procuring  utilities  at  a  later  date. 
Their  utility  is  a  derived  one,  depending  on  the  utility  of  the  con- 
sumable goods  they  md  in  making.  Tho  the  principle  of  mar^nal 
vendibiUty  works  out  its  results  for  capital  goods  also,  it  does  so 
thru  an  intricate  process  and  with  some  complications. 

For  example,  when  the  cotton  crop  is  small,  the  price  of  cotton 
rises;  mar^nal  vendibility  is  greater,  we  say,  for  the  smaller 
supply.  But  the  cotton  is  sold  by  the  planters  and  farmers  first 
to  the  dealers  and  speculators;  they  sell  to  the  manufacturers; 
these  again,  thru  another  set  of  dealers,  sell  the  cotton  doth  to 
those  who  wear  it.  It  is  the  satisfactions  got  by  these  ultimate 
consumers  that  in  the  end  det^mine  the  value  of  cotton  for  a 
^ven  aupidy.    Btll.th|  manufaotur^s  are  the  immediate  buyers ; 
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and  it  is  they  who  are  commonly  spoken  ci,  in  the  language  of 
the  market,  as  the  "consumers"  of  cotton.  They  are  often  in  a 
position  in  vhicb  they  miist  buy  cotton.  Tliey  have  a  plant  which 
must  be  run  if  it  is  it  to  earn  anything  at  all,  and  a  force  of  work- 
men which,  to  remain  efficient,  must  be  kept  together.  Each 
manufacturer  vishea  to  keep  his  plant  working  at  full  cspad^ 
and  his  workmen  fully  employed;  yet  with  a  small  crop  there 
is  less  cotton  to  be  worked  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent 
to  which  consumers  will  pay  at  a  higher  rate  for  the  diminished 
amount  of  cotton  doth  is  an  uncertain  factor.  The  manufac- 
turers try  to  get  from  the  merchants  and  dealers  to  whom  they 
sell,  a  higher  price  for  cloth  corresponding  to  the  higher  price 
of  cotton.  Both  these  sets  of  business  men  will  say  that  it  is  the 
high  price  of  cotton  which  causes  the  high  price  of  cloth.  Yet 
the  reverse  b  at  bottom  the  case ;  only  because  the  cloth  can  be 
sold  at  a  high  price  does  the  raw  material  command  a  high  price. 
How  dose  the  correspondence  in  price  will  he,  how  much  the  in- 
vestments end  commitments  of  the  manufacturers  will  affect 
the  ^tuarion,  how  the  calculations  and  transactions  of  cotton 
dealers  and  speculators,  and  cloth  merchants  and  buyers,  will 
act  on  prices  at  any  one  date  and  thru  the  season  —  these  are 
matters  on  whldi  the  action  of  the  fundamental  economic  forces 
is  slow  and  uncertain.  Hiere  are  analogous  complicationa  when 
there  is  a  very  abundant  cotton  crop.  Hen  manufacturers  are 
not  prqiared  to  work  up  an  tmusual  supply  of  the  raw  material; 
merchants  and  retailers  are  not  certain  how  far  and  at  what 
prices  they  can  find  a  market  for  additional  quantities  of  cloth. 
Tho  cotton  doth  is  a  commodity  having  an  elastic  demand,  raw 
cotton,  despite  the  fact  that  demand  for  it  is  derived  horn  that 
for  doth,  may  show  from  season  to  season  fluctuations  such  as 
one  woiild  expect  in  a  commodity  for  which  the  demand  is  in* 
dastic. 

Other  Hnds  of  capital  goods  are  to  be  used  for  durable  tods 
and  plant.  Such  are  iron,  copper,  timber,  brick,  stone.  In  the 
end,  the  demand  for  these  also  rests  on  the  utility  of  the  enjoy- 
able commodities  made  with  them;  they  also  have  a  derived 
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utility.  But  proxitDatdiy  tlie  demand  for  them  b  from  persons 
who  wish  to  use  them  in  connection  with  new  investments.  When 
the  prospect  of  profit  is  good,  the  pticea  of  these  things  rise ;  when 
the  prospects  are  bad,  their  prices  fall.  Hence  thdr  prices  are 
dosely  connected  with  those  alternations  of  activity  and  depies- 
^on,  of  good  limes  and  bad  times,  which  aie  among  the  most  puz- 
zling of  economic  |dienomena.  It  is  true  that  their  market  price 
is  settled  by  the  amount  which  the  last  purchaser  —  the  least 
eager  of  the  buyers  —  Is  willing  to  pay.  And  in  the  end,  no 
doubt,  what  that  purchaser  b  willing  to  pay  depends  on  vbat 
he  can  get  in  turn  for  the  consumable  goods  made  with  the  aid 
cX  the  capital  goods.  But  the  chain  of  connection  is  a  very  long 
and  irregular  one,  and  the  market  price  is  universally  affected  by 
current  expectations  as  to  investment  activity.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  api^y  to  these  articles  any  strict  principle  of  mar^nal 
vendibility.  That  principle,  like  otbers  in  economics,  works  out 
its  results  only  in  the  long  run,  and  with  all  sorts  of  qualifications 
and  complications. 

§  7.  Retful  prices  might  be  expected  to  illustrate  most  clearly 
the  play  of  mar^nal  vendibility;  for  here  eigoyable  goods  are 
sold  to  their  consmners,  and  the  utilities  from  them  are  nearest 
realization.  Yet  in  fact  ret^  prices  seem  less  subject  to  the 
wcvking  of  supply  and  demand  than  wholesale  prices. 

Betiul  prices  are  governed  proximately  by  custom.  People 
paj^  the  traditional  or  going  price.  Even  the  amounts  which 
they  purchase  appear  to  be  governed  by  custom;  they  buy  the 
quantities  whl<jk  they  are  in  the  habit  of  consuming.  And  the 
tetaH  fwices  vHAdi  establish  themselves  as  customary  seem  to 
be  governed  by  Trfiolesale  prices.  The  retail  dealers  charge 
more  vbea  there  is  a  con^erable  and  apparently  definitive 
rise  in'  idiolesale  prices;  and  competition  among  themselves 
causes  them  to  charge  less  when  there  is  a  considerable  and  lasting 
fall.  No  doubt,  the  accommodation  of  retaQ  to  wholeside  prices 
b  slow.  When  f^olesale  prices  rise,  shopkeepers  hesitate  to 
ask  more,  partiy  because  each  one  fears  that  hb  rival  may  entice 
r  away  by  lKe[Hng  to  the  old  price  for  a  wbUe.    Con- 
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versdy  wben  wholesale  prices  fall,  no  shopkeeper  willingly  givA 
his  customer  the  benefit  of  the  change ;  he  waits  until  some  com- 
petitor i»ecipitate3  it.  But  the  two  sets  of  [nices  in  the  end  move 
together.  Tlio  retail  prices  are  governed  proximately  by  cus- 
tom, they  aeem  in  the  end  to  follow  wholesale  jHices. 

But  all  this  is  in  appearance  only,  llie  consumption  of  every 
conimodity  is  affected  by  its  price.  A  rise  in  price  checks  pur- 
chaaos,  a  fall  in  price  stimulates  them.  Ilo  it  would  appear 
that  peofde  continue  to  buy  simply  what  they  are  used  to  buy- 
ing, this  is  true  only  of  buyers  who  are  above  the  margin  — 
those  irtio  have  been  enjoying  a  consumer's  surplus.  There  are 
always  some  just  on  the  mar^,  to  whom  at  the  ruling  price  the 
purchase  is  just  worth  ^ile  and  who  cease  buying  when  the  price 
goes  up.  And  conversely,  when  price  falls,  there  are  always 
some  additional  purchases.  How  great  the  changes  in  consump- 
tion are  with  ri^ng  or  falling  price,  depends  on  the  elasticity  of 
demand.  But  some  degree  of  sensitiveness  there  always  is.  So 
certain  is  this,  that  the  wholesale  dealers  reckon  on  it  in  advance, 
and  at  once  accommodate  the  current  prices  in  the  wholesale 
market.  It  is  tbey  ^o  usu^y  are  best  informed  r^arding  the 
gen««l  ^tuation.  Hey  know  when  a  crop  h  short,  or  a  new 
source  of  supply  has  been  opened,  or  an  invention  is  cheapening 
production  and  increaung  the  amount  offered  in  the  market.  It 
ia  they,  too,  who  can  best  observe  irfien  the  habits  of  consumCTS 
are  undergoing  change  and  so  are  affecting  the  purchases  of  a  com- 
modity. In  case  of  an  increase  in  demand,  any  one  retailer  may 
indeed  notice  that  his  customers  are  buying  more  than  before; 
but  this  may  seem  to  him  an  isolated  phenomenon.  He  simply 
ordQ3  more  from  his  wholesale  agent,  and  expects  to  sell  more 
at  the  old  price.  But  when  orders  from  many  retail  dealers  thus 
oome  in  to  many  wholesalers,  the  market  responds  and  price 
goes  up.  He  retail  dealer  then  charges  more  to  his  customers 
because  he  has  paid  the  wholesaler  more  for  his  goods ;  the  real 
influence  at  work  bong  that  the  customers,  taken  as  a  i^ole, 
want  the  goods  more.  Here,  as  in  all  the  phenomena  of  value 
and  price,  the  stocks  held  by  dealers,  i^ether  retail  or  whole- 
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sale,  have  an  effect  in  preventing  abrupt  chaises,  and  sometimes 
obscure  and  dday  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  the  end,  however,  that  equilibrium,  resting 
on  the  demand  of  the  marginal  puichaser  and  so  on  the  prindple 
of  marginal  vendibility,  settles  both  wholesale  and  retail  prioes. 

In  the  earlier  st^es  of  industrial  life,  and  even  in  many  coun- 
tries which  have  attained  a  comparatively  advanced  stage,  retaU 
prices  are  fixed  by  a  direct  process  of  higgling  between  sellers  and 
buyers.  In  the  very  earliest  and  most  primitive  stages,  when 
exchanges  are  few  and  sporadic,  hiding  plays  a  very  important 
part.  There  is  then  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  market  price 
or  customary  price;  and  tiie  astuteness  of  the  bargainers,  the 
needs  and  whims  of  the  moment,  even  the  pos^bility  of  physical 
force,  affect  the  terms  of  exchange.  As  the  di\d^on  of  labor  is 
extended  farther,  and  continuous  exchange  and  sale  develop, 
somethit^  like  a  market  jHice  establishes  itself.  That  market 
price  is  likely  soon  to  become  a  customary  faice,  ref»esenting 
roughly  an  equilibrium  of  current  demand  and  sup{dy;  but, 
tho  customary,  it  is  likely  also  to  be  subject  to  bargaining,  and 
to  vary  more  or  less  from  the  customary  rate. 

In  the  highly  developed  countries  of  modem  times,  barguning 
in  retui  dealings  has  been  almost  entirely  discarded.  The  dealer 
sets  a  price  at  which  he  will  sell,  and  at  that  price  the  purchaser 
may  take  the  article  or  leave  it.  The  tadt  understanding  is 
that  the  price  so  fixed  shall  be  the  current  or  market  price,  and 
that  it  shall  be  the  sante  for  idl  customers  at  the  shop.  The 
practise  of  fixed  prices  saves  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  Motion, 
llie  purchaser  need  not  be  on  the  watch  to  discover  what  other 
dealers  are  asking,  and  what  is  the  going  price;  while,  if  he  is  not 
a  marginal  purchaser,  but  is  enjoying  some  consumer's  surplus, 
he  need  not  be  on  his  guard  lest  the  dealer  take  advantage  of  his 
potential  demand.  The  ease  of  everyday  purchases  and  the 
efficiency  of  labor  in  retail  operations  are  immenaety  promoted. 
Retuling  on  a  large  scale,  conducive  as  it  is  to  economy  of  labor, 
would  be  impossiUe  without  the  i»actise  of  fixed  prices.  In 
many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  not  been  fully  adopted. 
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Tliere  the  retail  dealer  still  asks,  not  the  pnce  which  be  wiH  take 
once  for  all,  but  a  price  which  he  hopes  to  get  from  the  individual 
purdiaser,  and  i^ch  he  is  prepared  to  lower  if  the  purchaser 
bargains  shrewdly.  The  result  is  friction,  waste  of  time,  and 
ineCBciency. 

§  8.  Hie  current  market  rate  is  ^at  people  usually  have  in 
mind  when  they  speak  of  a  "fair"  i^ce.  This' is  what  the  retail 
dealer  is  expected  to  chiwge  as  his  fixed  sum.  If  he  asks  a  higher 
price  than  is  usually  asked  at  the  time  by  other  dealers  tor  the 
same  thing  —  still  more,  if  he  asks  a  higher  price  from  one  pur- 
chaser than  from  another  —  he  is  said  to  be  ehiuging  unreason- 
ably, or  overreaching,  or  even  cheating ;  and  he  is  likely  to  lose 
his  custom,  lliere  is  often  a  similar  attitude  in  regard  to  whole- 
sale prices.  Many  large  dealings  in  the  wholesale  market  are 
concluded,  in  the  great  dvilized  communities,  on  the  principle 
of  fixed  prices.  A  manufacturer  or  merchant  in  search  of  a  given 
artide  ordns  -wbat  he  wants  from  an  agent  or  corre^randent 
of  established  reputation,  with  the  understanding  that  a  fur 
imce  —  that  is,  the  rulit^  market  price  —  will  be  charged.  Here, 
as  in  retail  de^ings,  confidence  in  honesty  and  acceptance  of  prices 
as  they  stand  conduce  to  the  easy  dispatdi  of  buMoess.  Under- 
lying all,  however,  b  bargiuning  somewhere  —  a  more  or  less 
overt  adjustment  of  price  to  supply  and  demand.  What  is  a 
fair  price  in  the  fundamental  sense  —  what  is  the  really  just 
price  at  whidi  goods  shall  be  sold  —  are  questions  much  more 
difficult  than  is  supposed  by  most  persons  who  use  the  phrases. 
Indeed,  few  who  talk  of  fur  and  unfair  prices  are  conscious  of 
the  problems  involved.  They  are  problems  not  of  exchange, 
but  of  distribution,  and  therefore  taken  up  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
inquiry. 

§  9.  lite  ducusdon  thruout  the  {Heceding  pages  has  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  utility  to  the  buyer  is  the  only  aspect 
of  utility  that  needs  consideration,  lie  seller  is  supposed  to 
put  his  wares  on  the  market  once  for  all,  and  to  dispose  of  them, 
sooner  or  later,  on  suc^  terms  as  tb^  utility  to  buyera  ou^ 
possible.    But  may  not  utility  to  sellers  also  affect  {nice,  by 
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affecting  supply?  May  not  part  of  the  supply  be  withdrawn 
by  the  sellers,  for  their  own  use?  Would  not  the  extent  of  this 
withdrawal  depend  on  the  price,  and  so  introduce  a  further  com- 
[dication  in  the  theory  of  market  value? 

It  is  endrely  conceivable  that  utility  to  sellers  should  thus 
affect  price.  In  the  case  of  the  five  oranges,  supposed  above,  it 
is  conc^vable  that  the  holder  of  them  might  conmder  the  pos- 
dbility  of  enjoying  one  himself,  and  would  be  ted  to  do  so  more 
and  more  as  the  price  descended.  At  fifty  cents  be  would  readily 
part  with  one  of  his  oranges,  but  at  five  cents  be  might  conclude 
to  eat  one,  and  so  withdraw  part  of  the  supjJy.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose, not  one  seller  with  a  few  oranges,  but  many  sellers  with 
many  onuses,  and  suppose  that  among  tiiese  sellers  there  is  a 
con^derable  posfflbility  of  withdravraJs  for  consumption,  we  have 
a  new  problem,  more  complicated  than  that  of  sales  based  on 
utility  to  buyers  only.  A  great  deal  of  intellectual  abiHty  has 
been  gjven  by  economic  writers  to  the  analyas  of  this  inx>Uem 
and  to  the  careful  statement  of  the  terms  of  exchange  Uiat  would 
result  under  various  hypothetical  conditions. 

But  almost  all  this  subtle  analysb  is  in  the  air.  Under  a  de- 
veloped divi^on  of  labor,  utHi^  to  aeUers  does  not  affect  value. 
Men  produce  with  no  reference  to  their  own  consumption.  Tliey 
produce  for  the  market.  The  supplies  in  thdr  hands  of  the 
things  made  by  them  are  so  great  that  the  importance  to  them 
of  any  unit  is  nil.  lliey  throw  their  product  on  the  market 
without  reserve.  No  doubt,  if  that  product  vete  very  great 
indeed  —  such  as  to  make  the  mar^nal  utility  to  purchasers 
almost  nil  —  the  sellers  mig^t  stop  to  con^der  f^ether  they 
could  not  use  some  fraction  of  it  themselves.  Farmers  may 
consume  more  apples  when  a  very  heavy  crop  causes  apples  (on 
the  trees)  to  be  nearly  valueless.  But  any  supply  created  by  effort 
and  with  a  view  to  sale  is  rarely  so  far  increased  that  price  sinks 
near  zero;  and  where  by  mischance  price  is  very  greatiy lowered, 
the  effect  of  utilization  by  the  makers  (sellers)  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  negligible.  In  the  ordinary  case,  virtually  the  whole  supjdy 
is  offered  once  for  all  on  the  market. 
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He  case  would  be  different  if  supplies  got  into  people's  bands 
witbout  reference  to  sale  and  disposal  from  tbe  start.  If  tbey 
were  rained  down  from  heaven,  in  small  amounts,  prices  would  be 
affected  by  utility  to  sellers  quite  as  much  as  by  utility  to  buyers. 
We  may  imagine  that,  in  early  times,  before  division  of  labor 
and  exchange  had  developed  far,  sporadic  exchanges  took  place 
under  these  apparently  simple  tho  really  complex  conditions. 
But  they  must  have  taken  place  either  with  very  vague  con- 
sciousness of  utility,  or  under  the  influence  of  customs  which 
greatly  affected  the  actual  terms  of  exchange.  Ingenious  hedon- 
istic calculations  probably  throw  littie  light  on  what  happens  in 
the  stray  exchanges  of  barbarians. 

Here  are,  however,  in  the  modem  world  occasional  cases 
where  exchange  b  affected  by  utility  to  seUers.  When  a  fine  old 
jMcture  or  a  family  heirloom  is  put  on  the  market,  its  price  may 
depend  much  on  the  attachment  which  the  owner  feels  for  it. 
Articles  of  this  sort,  of  sporadic  and  limited  supply,  are  in  any 
case  lai^ly  indeterminate  In  value;  since  buyers  are  few  and 
demand  is  discontinuous.  Hdr  price  may  be  made  still  more 
indeterminate  by  the  fact  that  the  seller  (or  sellers)  may  set 
store  by  the  few  specimens.  Ilie  same  is  true,  tho  in  very  mu<^ 
less  d^ree,  of  dwellings  adapted  to  individual  tastes.  He  or- 
dinary house,  planned  like  many  others  of  its  class,  comes  on 
the  market  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  other  goods  of  homo- 
geneous supply.  But  an  odd  house,  built  to  suit  the  owner's 
idiosyncrasies  of  taste,  stands  more  or  less  by  itself.  Its  selling 
price  may  depend  not  only  on  the  going  price  for  houses  of  this 
range  of  desirability  as  estimated  in  tbe  general  market  (tiiat 
is,  as  estimated  by  buyers),  but  also  on  the  attachment  which 
the  owner  has  for  this  particular  one. 
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Section  1.  The  fundomeatal  effect  of  apeculation  ia  to  mitigate  fluctuations, 
IfiO  —  Sec.  2.  Dealing  in.  futuree  leaaena  price  fluctuAtiona,  158  — 
Sec.  3.  Exchangee ;  standardiiing,  160  —  Sec.  4.  The  evila  at  apecuLi- 
tion:  gambling^  unproduotive  labor,  162  —  Sec.  S.  The  evils  (^  stoclc 
exchange  speculatian,  104. 

§  1.  The  phenomena  of  speculation  connect  themselves  with 
the  settlement  of  market  prices.  Something  more  may  now  be 
said  on  the  good  and  ill  of  speculative  dealings. 

The  term  "speculation"  is  used  in  various  senses.  Often  it 
implies  the  buying  and  selling  of  things  by  a  person  whose  main 
bu^ess  in  life  is  different  —  "dabbling"  in  the  market  by  "out- 
uders."  But  as  often  it  implies  buying  and  selling  by  persons 
who  expect  to  make  their  living  or  their  fortune  by  dealing  in  one 
commodity  or  in  certain  sets  of  commodities  —  persons  who  are 
"professional  speculators."  Iliese  are  sometimes  distinguished 
agiun  from  "legitimate"  dealers,  such  as  the  wheat  merchant  or 
the  cotton  factor,  who  buy  and  sdl  a  commodity  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  are  permanent  middlemen  for  those  who  have  It  to  sell 
and  those  who  wish  to  buy  it.  Between  these  various  sorts  of 
persons  there  are  insensible  gradations.  All  their  operations 
have  effect  in  determining  market  price;  and  all  are  more  or 
less  in  the  nature  of  speculative  dealings. 

The  fundamental  effect  of  speculation  is  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand.  It  tends 
to  make  daily  market  prices  conform  to  the  seasonal  market 
price,  and  to  make  the  seasonal  market  price  such  that  the  whole 
seasonal  supply  is  disposed  of.  Those  who  are  skillful  and  pains- 
taking in  estimating  the  seasonal  suiq>Iy,  and  are  shrewd  and 
experienced  in  foreseeing  the  effect  of  a  given  supply  on  price, 
are  the  persons  who  are  likely  to  make  money  in  speculation. 
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Utey  buy  i^ien  others  offer  at  a  price  lower  tluui  the  facta  of 
the  market  warrant;  they  aeU  when  others  bid  a  price  higher 
than  the  facts  warrant.  The  more  the  dealings  of  the  market 
are  confined  to  buying  and  selling  between  such  shrewd  and 
e:q>erienced  dealers,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  seasonal  price 
will  be  quickly  and  smoothly  reached,  and  the  less  will  be  the 
fluctuations  in  price.  With  the  inevitable  uncertaindes  as  to 
the  amounts  of  the  forthcoming  supplies  and  the  conditions  of 
consumption  and  demand,  there  will  always  be  differences  of 
judgment  between  even  the  most  expert  dealers.  There  will 
be  fluctuations  in  price,  soum  ups  and  downs,  some  unexpected 
gains  and  losses  —  "specularive"  profits  or  losses.  But  the 
genera]  effect  of  speculation  is  to  lessen  fluctuations  and  promote 
the  smooth  course  of  exchange  and  consumption. 

This  lessening  of  fluctuations  is  advantageous  alike  to  the 
ultimate  consumers,  and  to  those  manufacturers  who  in  busi- 
ness parlance  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  "consumers"  of  a  raw 
material.  For  the  ultimate  consumers,  say  of  wheat,  the  early 
and  exact  adjustment  of  price  brings  more  even  utilization  of 
the  available  supply.  If  the  crop  be  short,  some  lessening  of 
consumption  is  inevitable;  and  it  is  better  that  the  deficit  be 
^read  thru  the  season.  The  sooner  and  the  more  exactly  the 
higher  price  is  reac^ied,  the  more  likely  is  this  result.  Con- 
versely, a  large  crop  is  better  sold  at  a  low  price  thruout  the 
season  than  at  prices  ranging  from  high  to  low  as  the   season 


The  good  effect  of  speculation  in  this  direction  has  been  illus- 
trated from  the  experiences  of  older  days,  when  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  food  were  common.  Under  modem  condi- 
tions, with  great  areas  of  supply  brought  luto  competition  by 
nulways  and  steamships,  abrupt  changes  in  the  supply  of  most 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  are  rare.  A  poor  crop  in  one  country 
or  section  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  a  good  crop  dsewhere.  Tlie 
seasonal  supplies  do  indeed  change,  and  prices  go  up  and  down 
under  their  influence ;  but  the  variations  are  seldom  great.  But 
under  such  conditions  as  existed  und^  the  limited  geographical 
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diviuoD  of  labor  before  tlie  raghteaitb  century,  great  fluctiu^ 
tioDS  were  common.  Then  tte  area  from  which  any  district  or 
ci^  got  its  food  and  nuterials  was  strictly  limited.  A  crop 
deficiency  meant  a  short  supply,  and  oeces^tated  the  adjust- 
ment of  consumption  to  that  short  supply.  Tlie  dealers  or  specu- 
lators or  "forestaUers"  vrho  secured  the  supply  and  at  once 
d^nanded  high  [mces  for  it,  brought  about  the  inevitable  ad- 
justment and  caused,  a  more  even  utilization  of  the  stock  la 
hand.  All  this  was  reasoned  out  by  some  of  the  older  writers 
on  economics,  and  led  them  to  a  warm  defense  of  speculators 
and  to  a  condemnadon  of  laws  aimed  against  speculation.  Very 
likdy  their  defense  of  speculation  was  curied  too  far.  The  process 
of  buying  from  the  farmers  did  not  necessarily  take  place  under 
active  competition  by  the  dealers  or  speculators,  nor  did  that  of 
sellmg  to  the  consumers;  and  the  gains  of  the  speculators  were 
enhanced  by  the  ignorance  or  heedlessness  of  both  farmers  and 
consumers,  and  might  ea^y  be  thought  laiger  than  could  seem 
reasonable.  We  know  very  little  of  the  det^ls  of  what  took  place 
in  these  early  days,  and  are  prone  to  project  into  them  ideas  or 
conclusions  based  on  our  own  experiences.  But  none  the  less  it  is 
probable  that  even  in  those  times  the  influence  of  speculation 
was  in  the  nuun  to  lessen  fluctuations  and  promote  the  expedient 
rate  of  consumption.  It  is  certun  that  this  is  its  tendency  under 
the  modem  conditions  of  wide  markets,  full  information,  active 
competition. 

The  development  of  cold  storage  in  recent  times  has  led  to 
precisely  this  sort  of  equalized  distribution  of  supply  under  the 
influence  of  dealings  that  are  essentially  speculative.  Fruit, 
meat,  fish,  eggs,  no  longer  come  on  the  market  in  spasmodic 
and  irregular  amounts.  Supplies  that  are  heavy  at  one  time 
are  bought  by  dealers,  put  in  storage,  and  held  for  sole  at  a 
later  period  of  scantier  supply.  Prices  are  more  equable,  and 
on  the  whole  the  profits  of  dealers  are  probably  less.  There  b 
less  risk  to  them,  and  the  community  gets  its  supplies  at  a  smaller 
charge  for  their  services  as  middlemen. 

§  2.  The  process'  (^  lessening  fluctuations  and  distributing 
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tiaks  is  promoted  by  the  practise  of  dealing  in  "futures"  —  a 
practise  with  whidi  the  term  "speculation"  is  especially  asso- 
ciated. Goods  are  bought  and  sold  not  only  for  immediate 
delivay,  but  for  future  delivery  as  welL  The  person — 'say 
the  dealtf  —  who  undertakes  to  deliver  in  the  future  a  certain 
quantity  of  wheat  at  a  certain  price  may  not  have  in  his  posses- 
ion the  goods  he  sells;  indeed,  iu  the  common  course  of  sudi 
dealings  in  the  modem  markets,  he  usually  does  not  have  them. 
He  gauges  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  and  undertakes  delivery 
on  the  terms  which  those  probabilities  suggest.  Virtually,  he 
guarantees  a  certain  price  for  the  future,  and  takes  his  chances  as 
to  whether  the  guarantee  will  bring  him  gain  or  loss.  The  buyer  is 
ihea  relieved  of  the  risL  The  advantage  of  this  security  is  ea^y 
seuL  The  miller,  for  example,  may  wish  to  close  a  contract  for 
the  sale  of  flour  in  the  future.  By  securing  the  needed  wheat  at  a 
guaranteed  price,  he  is  freed  from  dl  the  risk  of  ups  and  downs, 
and  can  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  proper  bumess  of 
manufacturing  flour.' 

Hence  it  has  happened,  ance  the  establishment  of  exchanges 
and  the  development  of  their  varied  operations,  that  millers 
cany  on  their  business  with  a  much  smaller  margin  of  pn^t 
than  formerly.  The  difference  m  price,  weight  for  weight,  be- 
twoesa  wheat  and  flour,  is  mudi  less  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  public  gains  in  ao  far.  When,  for  example, 
the  flour-milling  industry  was  first  established  at  Minneapolis 
—  where  the  falls  of  the  Mississippi  supplied  power  for  grind- 
ing the  wheat  of  a  region  Angularly  adapted  to  its  growth  — 
the  posnbility  of  profit  for  the  miller  was  great  But  he  then 
underwent  also  the  chances  of  loss  from  fluctuation  in  the  price 

'  Bvm  U  he  ia  not  oontmotins  f<n  the  future  sale  of  davr  at  a  given  price,  but 
il  Binply  mauufaoturisg  oontiauoualy  for  the  market,  he  oaa  eaeape  by  thl«  (ame 
BMofaaoiini  from  the  riok  of  Buotuatious  in  the  price  of  wheal.  When  he  buya 
a  kItid  (luantity  of  wheat  to  be  ground  into  flour,  be  can  seU  for  future  delivery 
dw  same  quantity  of  wheat.  Thereafter,  aa  wheat  goea  up  or  down,  he  loaea 
M  much  by  the  one  of  tlieae  trBDaootiana  tu  ho  saioa  by  the  other.  The  fluctua- 
ttoo*  no  longer  trouble  him.  Thla  ia  the  Dommon  practise  among  "oonaerrative" 
Bfllen.  Cotton  tnanufacturerB  also  are  getting  more  and  mon  into  the  praotiae  of 
tbna  "  hedging "  in  th<Rr  purchaaea  of  raw  ootton. 
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of  whe&t.  Ab  the  exchanges  developed,  and  with  them  the  piao- 
tise  of  dealing  for  future  delivery,  he  was  able  to  free  himself 
from  these  diances.  The  consequent  r^ulaii^  and  solidi^ 
of  the  industry  contributed  to  its  systemadc  development  on  a 
great  scale  and  so  to  the  cheapening  of  flour.  Inventions  and  im- 
provements no  doubt  contributed  greatly;  but  the  elimination 
of  market  risks  nad  an  important  share  in  reducing  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  flour.  Both  in  mer- 
chandizing and  in  manufacturing,  the  growth  of  large-scale  trans- 
actions, tho  it  has  increased  the  gains  of  those  Individuals  who 
have  the  ability  to  carry  on  large  operations,  has  lessened  the 
margin  between  buying  price  and  selling  price,  and  so  has  operated 
to  lower  prices  for  the  consuming  public 

The  dealer  or  speculator  who  has  sold  for  future  delivery  does 
not  usually  run  all  the  risks  of  the  transaction  himself.  He  is 
likely  before  long  to  buy  from  uiother  deal^,  for  future  delivery, 
some  part  of  what  he  has  contracted  to  ddiver,  perhaps  the 
whole ;  that  other  dealer,  in  turn,  shifts  part  of  the  bu^ess  to  a 
third ;  and  on.  The  process  of  gauging  the  course  of  the  market 
fluctuations  is  hardly  ever  carried  thru  the  whole  of  a  season 
by  one  person  for  any  one  transaction.  The  dealers  constantly 
buy  and  sell  among  themselves,  and  divide  risks  and  pn^ts  and 
losses.  It  is  extremely  rare,  consequently,  that  any  one  detUer 
or  any  one  person  buys  at  the  lowest  price  o!  a  season  and  sells 
at  the  highest  price,  making  the  utmost  possible  gain ;  or  that  any 
one  buys  at  the  highest  and  sells  at  the  lowest  price,  incauring 
the  fnftyimiim  loss.  Every  dealer  has  losses  as  well  as  guns.  On 
the  whole,  if  he  is  shrewd  and  experienced,  be  gains  more  than 
he  loses.  He  may  lose  money  in  one  season,  but  he  will  make 
money  in  another,  and  in  the  long  run  he  will  earn  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  profesdonal  income.    If  be  b  gifted  with  unusual 

ivariably, 
liis  caiea 

scale  for 
liddlemen 
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become  necesaaiy  links  in  the  diviwon  of  labor,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  middlemen  should  arrange  to  be  near  each  other  for  the 
convenient  diqtosal  of  their  business.  A  street  comer  may  serve 
as  a  meedi^  place.  Traders  id  one  conunodity  will  settle  near 
each  other  in  a  given  street;  hence  in  every  great  dfy  there  are 
diy  goods  streets,  hardware  streets,  boot  and  shoe  and  leather 
streets,  and  so  on.  When,  in  a  populous  and  thriving  country, 
oonunodities  are  produced  in  large  quantities  and  are  necessarily 
dealt  in  by  many  persona,  an  exchange  is  set  up  —  a  room  or 
building  where  the  traders  meet  at  fixed  hours.  Rules  are  agreed 
on,  governing  and  interpreting  their  transactions  m  such  detail 
that  enormous  sales  are  effected  by  a  nod  of  the  head  and  are 
recorded  on  scraps  of  paper  with  a  few  figures  and  initials.  The 
actual  dealings  on  exchanges  are  often  done  by  brokers  only,  who 
are  middlemen  for  the  nuddlemen.  They  act  simply  as  agents, 
earn  iitea  living  by  a  commission  (usually  at  a  rate  extraordinarily 
mnall)  on  sales  and  purdiases,  and  buy  or  sell  for  any  one  who 
chooses  to  transact  business  thru  them. 

He  smooth  (Uspatch  of  business  on  exchanges  is  further  asasted 
by  the ''3taiidardidng"of  tbeartidesdealtin;  that  is,  by  grading 
and  dassifying  them  according  to  quality,  llus  process  puts 
an  end  to  all  disputes  regarding  the  quality  of  the  things  con- 
tracted for.  Thus  grain  is  etamined  as  it  readies  the  Chicago 
market  by  publicly  appointed  inspectors,  and  is  graded  as  being 
No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3.  Hiereafter,  when  a  purchaser  has  his  wheat 
delivered  to  him,  neither  he  oor  his  vendor  need  Inquire  further 
iriiether  it  is  of  the  stipulated  quality.  Delivery  of  elevator 
receipts,  certifying  the  grade,  satisfies  idl  contracts.  Aiq^  artide 
that  is  homogeneous  in  quality,  or  is  ea^y  classified  into  dis- 
tinct grades,  can  thus  be  dealt  in  with  the  minimum  of  friction. 
Grain  is  Ibe  typicd  commodity  of  this  sort  Cotton  is  similar 
to  it,  thru  its  evenness  of  quality. .  Wool,  which  varies  remaik- 
aUy,  is  much  less  susceptible  of  r^id  speculative  purchase  and 
sale.  AttMnpts  have  been  made  to  standardize  iron,  and  lo 
fii^aod  a  sytAetn  of  semi-official  grading  exists  under  which  large 
tmisactions  in  it  are  carried  on;  but  m  the  United  States  and  on 
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Uie  Continent  this  mode  of  dealing  in  iron  has  never  come  into 
considerable  uae. 

§  4.  Against  the  advantages  which  profesaonal  speculative 
dealings  bring  aie  to  be  set  serious  evils.  These  evils  are  made 
possible  and  are  enhanced  by  the  very  fadlities  which  enable 
speculation  to  work  out  its  good  effects. 

When  once  a  conunodi^  has  been  standardized,  a  new  posd- 
bili^  opens;  anybody  and  eveiybody  can  deal  in  it.  Ordi- 
narily he  who  buys  an  article  must  know  something  about  it. 
He  must  be  able  to  judge  whether  what  is  offered  to  him  is  good 
or  bad  in  qualify,  worth  more  or  less.  But  on  an  exchange  where 
commodities  are  officially  graded,  no  such  questions  arise.  Only 
price,  present  and  future,  need  be  con^dered.  Any  one  can  buy 
if  he  thinks  the  present  price  low  or  sell  if  he  thinks  it  high. 
Such  buying  and  selling  are  done  on  an  enormous  scale  by  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  do  not  possess  or  wish  to  possess  the 
artides  they  buy  or  sell,  and  whose  only  concern  is  to  make  a 
profit  by  taking  advantage  of  fluctuations  in  prices.  They 
virtually  bet  on  the  future  price  of  the  commodities,  and  gamble 
about  it  as  men  gamble  on  cards  or  on  horse  races.  In  form  their 
dealings  are  like  any  others  on  the  exchange.  The  brokos  re- 
ceive from  these  "out^ers"  orders  to  buy  and  sell,  and  by  tbe 
rules  of  the  exchange  are  held  responsible  for  delivery  at  the 
stipulated  time.  They  hold  their  customers  in  turn  to  this 
same  respon^ility.  But,  tho  thus  in  form  like  any  other  deal- 
ings, on  the  better-known  exchanges — the  cotton  and  grain  ex- 
changes, {or  example  —  the  immense  majority  of  the  trans-  , 
actions  have  in  view  no  bona  fide  business.  The  machine^ 
which  has  been  devised  for  the  easy  and  rapid  transaction  of 
business  is  utilized  for  gambling  on  a  large  scale. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  unproductive  labor.  Of  course, 
dealers,  middlemen,  brokers,  are  useful,  and  their  labor  is  {rv- 
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and  dealers  \rho  syatematically  and  continuously  gave  th^  time 
and  effort  to  it,  their  number  would  adjust  itself  automatically 
to  the  work  required  —  much  as  the  number  of  carpenters  or 
physicians  adjusts  itself  to  actual  needs.  But  where  tltere  is 
"illegitimate"  speculation  on  a  great  scale,  the  number  of  lm>ka3 
and  dealers  accommodates  Itself  to  this  new  demand  for  their 
services.  Not  only  the  labor  of  the  speculators,  but  that  of 
their  agents,  is  unproductive;  it  adds  nothing  to  the  output 
of  society.  In  no  country  is  there  so  much  of  this  parasitic  activity 
as  in  the  United  States,  for  here  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  it 
are  foimd  —  a  highly  developed  division  of  labor,  markets  and 
exchanges  on  a  great  scale,  and  a  population  both  venturesome 
and  prosperous.  "Business"  to  many  an  American  means  ^mply 
speculative  gambling. 

Unquestionably,  the  "outside"  speculators,  or  the  "public," 
like  all  amateur  gamblers,  are  losers  as  a  class ;  and  most  of  them 
are  in  the  long  run  losers  individually.  Tie  ^u%wd  and  expe- 
rienced professional  dealers  know  better  than  they  the  probaMe 
course  of  prices,  sell  to  them  and  buy  from  them  to  advantage, 
and  on  the  whole  make  money  horn  them.  Occasionally  an 
able  or  lucl^  person  makes  a  hit,  and  carries  off  a  large  share 
ol  plunder  from  a  successful  operation  on  the  exchange.  This 
then  acts  on  the  imagination  of  others  like  a  great  prize  won  ia 
a  lottery.  The  chances  that  the  speculative  public  will  lose 
are  almost  as  great  as  the  chances  that  the  purchasers  of  lottery 
tickets  as  a  whole  will  lose ;  they  amount  virtually  to  a  certunty. 

Unmistakable  as  are  the  evils  of  speculative  gambling,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  check  them  by  le^slation,  still  more  to 
put  an  end  to  them.  Hie  common  law  already  makes  void  trans- 
actions which  are  sales  in  form  merely,  and  which  contemplate 
a  settlement  only  of  the  difference  between  present  and  future 
price.  But  on  the  exchanges  all  transactions  purport  to  be  for 
the  actual  delivery  of  the  commodities,  and  in  strict  legal  effect 
are  so.  An  obwous  remedial  measure  is  to  prohibit  buying  and 
sellmg  tar  future  delivery,  since  it  ia  in  connection  with  such 
contracts  that  the  gambling  operations  m<»t  often  take  place. 
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But  tliis  would  put  ao  end  also  to  the  benefits  winch  the  com- 
munity gets  from  contracts  for  futures;  and  it  is  a  quesdoo 
whether  the  loss  would  not  outwei^  the  gain.  The  common 
opinion  of  American  and  English  economists  is  ag^nst  the  pro- 
hibidon  of  future  contracts,  which,  so  far  as  grain  is  concerned, 
hak  been  put  into  effect  in  Germany.  Yet  the  evils  of  speculative 
gambling  are  so  great  that  something  may  be  risked  for  the  pui^ 
poae  of  lessening  them.  Lotteries  and  avowed  gambling  houses 
have  been  prohibited,  and  the  law  does  its  utmost  to  prevent 
organized  betting  on  horse  races ;  and  all  it  can  do  to  stamp  out 
other  forms  of  gambling  is  welcome.  No  doubt,  the  most  effect 
tive  remedy  would  be  a  better  moral  standard  for  all  industry, 
and  an  aroused  public  opinion  agunst  all  kinds  of  gambling.  But 
the  worship  of  wealth,  and  the  well-nigh  universal  desire  to  make 
money  on  easy  terms,  even  tho  at  the  expense  of  others,  together 
with  the  close  assodarion  of  this  sort  of  speculation  with  bad- 
ness dealing  rightly  deemed  le^timate,  render  it  diEScuIt  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear. 

§  5.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sections  applies  in 
the  main  to  stock  exchange  specularion  also;  but  the  problems 
iq>peKr  here  in  accentuated  form.  Here,  too,  advantages  are  to  be 
set  agunst  e^dls.  The  advantages,  it  b  true,  are  of  a  different 
sort  from  those  secured  by  graia  and  cotton  exchanges.  They 
arise,  not  from  the  lessening  of  fluctuations  or  the  fadlitadon  <^ 
large-scale  dealings,  but  from  the  promotion  of  investment.' 
Tliey  are  real  and  important.  But  the  evils  are  no  less  real,  and 
are  intensified  by  the  unusual  ease  of  entering  on  the  transactions. 
Stock  exchange  securities  are  ideally  homogeneous  and  standard- 
ized. One  share  of  a  given  corporation's  stock  is  predsely  as 
good  as  any  other  share.  If  it  is  eas^y  for  any  one  to  buy  grain 
or  cotton,  even  tho  he  has  never  looked  at  the  articles,  it  is 
still  eaaer  for  any  one  to  buy  stocks  and  bonds,  even  tho  he 
knows  nothing  about  the  corporation  that  issues  them.  At  the 
same  time,  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  securities  are  large  and 
frequent.    Opinion  regarding  tfaor  probaUe  course  depends  (or 
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seems  to  depend)  quite  as  mucli  on  general  judgment  and  general 
proqiects  as  on  e];>ert  information,  i^oce  rampant  speculation, 
by  outsiders  and  infers.  !&Te,-a3  in  the  case  of  commodity 
qieculation,  tlie  "puUic  "  loses  in  the  immense  majority  of  trans- 
actioDS.  Tix  profes»onaI  speculators  and  dealers  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  miscellaneous  public,  both  because  they  are  better 
infwmed  regarding  the  real  [MY>spects  of  the  enteriHises  whose 
securities  are  dealt  in,  and  because  they  are  (by  a  process  of  quasi- 
natural  selection)  persons  shrewd  in  jud^png  human  nature  and 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  irresolute.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  constant  losses,  there  is  an  unf  uling  stream  of  persons 
idio  take  fliers  on  the  stock  exdianges.  There  are  probably 
few  Americans  of  the  well-to^o  dasses  who  have  not  at  one  time 
or  another  tried  their  hands  at  a  stock  speculation;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  who  habitually  gamble  in  stocks.  Tbs  im- 
mense majority  of  these  dealings  are  concentrated  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  which  is  at  once  the  greatest  institution 
in  tbe  world  for  facilitating  investment  and  tbe  greatest  of  gam- 
bling bells. 

lie  evil  from  the  ^tuation  arises  not  only  or  chiefly  from  the 
losses  of  the  unsucces^ul  speculators.  What  these  lose,  others 
gun,  and  usuaUy  there  is  not  much  to  dioose  between  winners 
and  losers,  llie  economic  loss  arises  primarily  from  the  waste 
of  much  brains  and  energy  on  unproductive  doings.  The  waste  i 
b  more  than  that  of  the  labor  given  directiy,  the  tabor  of  tbe 
brokers  and  their  imder-strappers  and  of  the  speculators  them- 
selves. It  is  increased  by  the  demoralization  of  many  men  in 
the  community  who  take  no  great  direct  share  in  speculation. 
like  all  gambling,  it  distracts  from  the  sober,  continuous  work 
on  idiicb  the  common  welfare  rests.  Morally  it  Is  no  less  harm- 
ful. In  every  aspect  the  evil  is  one  of  the  greatest  m  contem- 
porary society. 

It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  no  really  promi^ng  remedies 
have  been  suggested.  Some  excrescences  have  been  umed  at 
in  propossls  for  reform  in  New  York  —  proposals  which  look 
to  improvement  thru  the  revi^on  and  enforcement  of  tbe  rules 
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made  1^  the  caoijiuiges  tat  themaelvea.  Sudi  things  Bs  rigging 
of  the  market,  "wash  sales,"  manipulatioa  <^  prices  with  intent 
to  decove,  are  to  be  thus  prevented.  But  even  if  all  of  these 
tricks  vae  cut  out,  the  main  evil  would  remain.  In  Germaqy 
B  mc»e  drastic  remedy  was  tried  —  the  requiranent  of  puUicnty 
in  stod  dealings,  thru  enrollment  cJ  names  and  transactions 
OD  a  re^ster  open  to  geno^  inspection.  It  was  expected  that 
men  would  refrun  &om  stock  gamUing,  as  they  will  from  many 
doings  of  doubtful  aqxct,  if  tb^  must  be  seen  in  tbe  act.  Such 
a  requirement  would  be  met  in  tbe  United  States  by  the  objec- 
tion that  it  intrudes  on  the  sacrosanct  secrecy  of  buaness,  an 
objection  commonly  brought  against  public  suporviaon  of  every 
SMt,  yet  in  itself  of  little  wdgfat.  Much  more  serious  is  the  objec- 
tion that  in  Germany  the  regulation  in  fact  had  little  effect :  stock 
q>ecuIation  remained  much  the  same  in  character  and  amount. 
PossiUy  tins  is  because  of  the  difficulty  at  effective  enfwcement. 
At  all  events,  tho  the  evil  is  there,  no  dear  remedy  of  a  direct  sort  is 
in  ^^t.  Greater  r^ularity  of  all  industry  would  lessen  fluctu- 
ation in  values,  and  so  lessen  speculation ;  but  this  could  hardly 
be  attuned  except  at  the  cost  of  progress.  Better  public  opinion 
would  lessen  "out^de"  speculation;  but  the  enlightenment  of  public 
opinion  proceeds  very  slo^y. 
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Seetaim  1.  Hw  mmpleBt  oaae  first  ueumed :  a  supply  abBolutaljr  flexible, 
free  oompetition,  conatant  ooBt.  Value  thee  detormined  by  coat,  107  — 
Sec.  2.  niiwtmtion  by  dingrum,  170  —  Sec.  3.  The  propoeition  pointa 
to  a  tendency  or  apiffoziinatioD  only;  to  what  happens  In  a  "static, 
not  in  a  "dynamio,"  state,  171  —  Sec.  4.  Some  explanations  and  quoli- 
ficatioDs.  Flexibility  in  supply  never  perfect,  often  much  impeded. 
Changea  in  demand  from  fashion.  How  far  free  competition  holds. 
Good  win.    A  small  surplus  above  cost  price  may  mean  lo^  profits,  173. 

§  I.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  adjustment  of  value  was 
considered  under  the  supposition  that  supply  waa  fixed;  &x^, 
not  indeed  for  the  day  or  the  week,  nor  ri^dly  over  any  length  of 
time,  but  fixed  on  the  whole  for  the  season  or  the  period  of  pro- 
duction.  But  even  for  the  agricultural  commodities  ^ose  pro- 
duction is  seasonal,  there  b  variation  in  supply  over  a  series  of 
seasons.  For  other  commodities  there  la  clearly  a  considerable 
and  sometimes  rapid  flexibility  in  supply.  The  amount  pro- 
duced and  put  on  the  market  changes  more  or  less  easily.  In 
what  way  do  the  variations  in  supply  take  place,  and  in  what 
way  do  they  affect  the  value  of  commodities  ? 

We  may  begin  by  taking  the  amplest  case,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  sharp  rdief  a  princiide,  make  again  an  extreme 
supposition.  In  the  preceding  discusrion  of  demand  and  supply 
and  of  market  value,  an  absolutely  fi^^l  supply  was  assumed  at 
the  outset.  Let  now  the  other  extreme  be  assumed,  a  supply 
absolutely  flexible.  Suppose  a  commodity  [voduced,  under  the 
amplest  conditions,  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  Suppose 
that  aD  these  persons  are  competing  with  each  other;  that  any 
one  of  them  can  eauly  engage  in  produdng  the  commodity  and 
as  easily  withdraw  from  producing  it.  Suppose  all  to  be  carry- 
ing on  operations  under  the  same  -  conditions,  no  one  of  them 
^vodudng    more    cheaidy    than   another.    Such   a  commodity 
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would  be  brought  to  market  under  conditions  of  constant  cost, 
and  vould  be  sold  at  a  price  conforming  to  that  cost.'  At  any 
moment  its  value  would  indeed  be  determined  directly  by  its 
quantity  —  that  is,  by  marginal  vendibility  as  analyzed  in  the  last 
tiu-ee  chapters.  But  if  its  value,  so  determiaed,  were  greater 
than  its  cost,  more  persons  would  be  led  to  engage  in  its  pro- 
duction, supply  wotdd  increase,  and  value  would  fall.  If  its  value 
at  any  time  were  less  than  its  cost,  some  persons  would  with- 
draw from  its  production,  supply  would  decrease,  and  value 
would  rise.  The  greater  the  ease  of  entering  on  the  industry 
and  of  withdrawing  from  it,  the  more  rapid  and  certun  would  be 
the  adjustment  of  supfJy  to  that  amount  which  would  just  sell  at 
cost  price.  If  perfect  flexibility  in  supply  be  assumed,  the  ad- 
justntent  of  value  to  cost  would  be  perfect,  and  the  article  would 
always  sell  for  just  what  it  cost  to  produce  it. 

Bef  (»e  proceeding  further,  a  word  oS  explanation,  and  in  some 
ways  of  warning,  is  needed,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  here  spoken  of.  The  term  is  used  in  very  nearly  the 
ordinary  commercial  sense;  it  refers  to  the  outiays  vdiidi  an 
employing  capitalist  must  make  in  order  to  get  a  commodity  to 
market.  Ouef  among  those  is  the  outlay  for  the  wages.  Charges 
for  material  are  another  item.  These  charges,  it  is  true,  com- 
monly imply  that  another  capi&list  has  previously  pud  laborers 
to  make  the  material^  which  then  have  been  sold  to  the  particular 
employer  in  question ;  hence  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
directiy  hired  these  other  laborers  also.  Not  only  the  wages  pud 
to  workmen,  directiy  or  mdirectiy,  must  be  included,  but  a  reason- 
able remuneration  for  the  employer's  own  time  and  trouble.  His 
remuneration,  like  that  of  the  workmen  employed,  is  to  be  reck- 
oned according  to  current  market  standards  —  ^rtiat  a  workman 
or  an  employer  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  recdve  for  his  labor. 
Agun,  mterest  on  the  capital  used  is  to  be  included,  reckoned 
also  according  to  the  current  market  rate.  If  the  employer 
borrows  the  capital,  he  must  pay  the  current  rate  of  interest 
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oa  it.  If  be  owns  his  c^iital,  he  considers  that  he  could  {et  a 
letiHn  on  it  at  Chat  rate  by  kixliiig  it  out  to  some  one  dse ;  and 
be  K^ards  interest  on  his  own  capital  predsely  as  he  t^ards 
remuneration  (or  his  own  labor  —  something  (ta  which  a  return 
at  the  usual  rate  is  to  be  expected.  It  will  be  noticed  thai  rent 
paid  for  lasd  is  not  induded  in  this  enumeration,  altho  a  buuness 
man  would  indude  it  in  his  reckoning  of  cost.  The  reaacnis  tar 
this  omisuon  will  be  made  plain  when  the  subject  of  rent  comes 
vp  for  coiiaklerati<»i. 

T^ese  ^ffious  outlays,  or  equivalents  of  outlay,  are  sometimes 
q>oken  of  as  "expenses  of  production."  Hat  term  is  aome- 
timee  used  by  way  of  diatinction  from  "cost  of  production," 
en^dtaaa  being  thus  kid  on  the  fact  that  tiie  employing  capitalist 
is  coDcenied  solely  with  iriiat  he  pays  for  labor,  for  materials,  tor 
the  use  of  free  or  fixed  cafutal.  When  on  the  other  hand  the  term 
"cost  at  production  "  is  used  with  the  design  of  pointing  to  a  dis- 
tiiK*i<m  from  "e^^enses  erf  i^vduction,"  refwence  is  made  to  the 
aaodfices  undecgone ;  to  the  labca-  of  the  hired  workman,  and  not 
t«  ha  wages ;  to  tbe  troUUe,  aiuoe^,  sai  worit  of  superinteadence 
of  the  employer,  not  to  his  profits  or  ordinary  gains ;  to  the  previous 
saving  by  which  the  capital  has  been  accumulated,  not  to  the 
interest  on  that  capital.  As  will  be  seen  at  a  later  stage,  some  of 
the  most  important  and  difficult  probleim  of  economics  connect 
themselves  with  the  distinction  between  cost  of  {mxluction  in 
the  sense  of  labor  and  sacrifice,  and  ei^ienses  of  producticn  in  the 
sense  of  outlays.^  For  the  present,  however,  we  need  not  do  more 
than  point  out  the  distinction,  in  order  to  make  clear  in  what 
sense  we  are  speaking  of  cost.  We  mean  by  it  not  cost  in  the 
sense  of  labor  and  sacnfice,  but  expenses  of  production  —  outlays 
of  a  c^italist.  If  we  should  think  of  a  workman,  or  set  of  work- 
men, producing  independently  and  without  being  hired  by  em- 
ployers, we  should  reckon  thdr  "cost  of  production"  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  not  in  terms  of  hours  or  days 
of  work  (i«.  sacrifice,  but  in  terms  of  the  wages  they  would  ordi- 
narily get  for  tbeir  wurk. 
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$  2.  The  mode  in  i^ch  value  would  be  adjusted  under  tbe 
conditions  of  constant  cost  and  absolutely  flexible  supply  b  in- 
dicated on  Figure  5.  The  cost  of  the  oommodi^  is  indicated  by 
SO,  the  distance  ttom  the  horizontal  am  OX  to  the  line  55'. 
Whatever  the  amount  of  the  commodity  produced,  that  cost 
remains  the  same  for  each  unit  brought  to  market ;  whether  the 
quantity  be  OA,  OB,  OC,  tbe  cost  per  unit  is  the  same.  Hence 
88',  mdicating  the  conditions  of  supply,  runs  parallel  to  OX. 
Let  the  line  DV  indicate  the  conditions  of  demand,  as  in  pre- 
vious diagrams.  It  descends  as  quantity  becomes  greater,  price 
falling  mth  the  increase  in  supply  and  the  consequent  lessening 
of  vendibility.  The  supply  of  the  commodity  would  then  settle 
at  the  amount  OB  or  8B'.  TWe  demand  and  supply  lines  would 
intersect  at  the  point  B';  there  would  be  equilibrium  at  the 
quantity  OB  and  the  price  BB'  {—80).  If  the  ^pply  should 
diminish  to  OA,  the  price  might  rise  temporarily  to  AA',  A' 
bdng  the  point  at  whidi  the  supply  OA  Intersects  the  demand 
line.  The  marginal  vendibility  of  the  diminished  supply  woidd  be 
raised  to  AA';  the  smaller  supply  (OA)  would  sell  at  a  hi^m 
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price.  But  that  higher  price  would  lead,  under  the  conditions 
of  constant  cost,  to  a  prompt  increase  in  supply.  Producers 
would  be  gettmg  more  than  sufficed  to  induce  them  to  bring  the 
commodity  to  market  Hiey  would  compete  with  each  other, 
increase  supply,  and  so  bring  down  price.  If  the  supply  should 
be  mcreased,  not  only  to  B,  but  to  C,  the  total  being  then  OC, 
they  would  overreach  themselves.  For  the  amount  OC,  the 
price  would  be  CC,  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  demand 
line  being  then  C.  This  sum  (CC)  is  less  than  cost;  some  pro- 
ducers would  promptly  withdraw;  supply  would  again  dimin- 
ish. For  the  quantity  OB,  the  price  b  just  suffident  to  make 
production  worth  while  to  all,  and  at  that  amount  the  supply 
would  settle. 

If  now  for  any  reason  demand  should  increase,  quantity  would 
so  increase  as  still  to  leave  price  at  the  same  point.  Suppose  a 
diange  in  fashion,  or  other  cause  leading  to  an  increased  demand. 
This  is  represented  by  a  shifting  of  the  demand  line  to  the  right. 
It  is  now  dd',  whereas  before  it  was  DD' ;  at  each  several  price, 
more  of  the  commodity  is  demanded  than  was  demanded  before 
at  that  price,  and  the  mar^nal  vendibility  of  any  given  supply 
is  greater  than  it  was  before.  With  the  supply  OB,  tiie  price 
under  these  new  conditions  of  demand  would  be  not  BB',  but 
BB'd  —  hi^er  than  cost.  Supply  would  again  increase,  until 
the  total  supply  was  OX.  Hien  tiie  demand  line  would  be  inter- 
sected at  the  point  E  and  price  would  be  XE~BB'.  A  new 
equilibrium  would  be  established,  not  with  a  change  in  price, 
but  with  a  duuige  in  quantity  supplied. 

Under  the  conditions  of  constant  cost  and  free  competition, 
demand  or  marginal  vendibility  determine  not  price,  but  quanti^ 
supplied.  The  proximate  condition  determining  value  is  indeed 
always  marginal  vendibility.  Where  supply  b  fixed,  price  b 
settled  once  for  all  by  marginal  vendibility.  But  where  cost  b  con- 
stant and  supply  b  completely  flexible,  price  cannot  depart  far 
from  the  level  fixed  by  cost  The  supply  on  the  market  will 
be  sudi  as  can  be  dbposed  of  at  the  cost  price. 

{  3.  The  assumptions  made  at  the  b^inning  of  thb  duster  — 
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constant  cost,  flexible  supply,  free  competition  —  are  never,  in  m 
literal  sense,  in  coDfonnity  vith  the  facta  of  industry.  There 
never  is  a  case  when  these  conditions  are  exactly  fulfilled.  None 
the  less,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  industry  in  which  an  approxima- 
tion toward  theh  fulfillment  is  found,  and  in  which  the  i»in^le 
of  value  under  constant  cost  explains  the  broad  facts. 

Cost  is  never  exactly  equal  for  all  producers.  la  the  previous 
expontion,  such  equality  has  been  assumed.  The  fact  that  a 
general  change  in  cost  may  take  place,  affecting  all  producers, 
does  not  necessarily  alto-  the  application  of  the  reasoning.  An 
invention  or  improvement  may  lower  cost  for  all ;  the  horizontal 
supply  line  on  the  diagram  may  be  lowered;  but  the  result  a 
merely  adjustment  to  a  new  level,  not  the  introduction  of  a  new 
set  of  conditions.  If,  however,  the  lowering  of  cost  takes  place 
not  at  the  same  time  for  all  tiie  producers,  nor  in  equal  degrees, 
we  have  a  new  principle  and  a  different  case  —  production  at 
varying  cost.  This  is  what  in  fact  happens  when  inventions 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  cost  The  change  takes  place  by  suo- 
cesMve  steps.  The  more  shrewd  and  entetpri^ng  of  the  com- 
petitors introduce  the  improvements  first;  others  follow  suit; 
gradually  all  adopt  it.  And  by  the  time  all  have  adopted  one 
improvement,  another  may  be  introduced,  and  the  same  steps 
are  agun  gone  thru.  If  there  be  a  aucceauon  of  changes  —  and 
such  are  likely  in  the  higjily  progressive  modem  industries  — 
equality  of  cost  never  exists.  There  are  always  some  producers 
who  are  turning  out  their  goods  at  lower  cost  than  others. 

None  the  less,  over  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  industrial 
field  there  is  a  tendency  to  equality  of  coat.  ThC'  differences 
in  cost  are  not  perman^it ;  the  process  is  ^mply  one  of  gradual 
and  irregular  adjustment  to  the  new  level,  instead  of  |«ompt 
and  even  adjustment. 

Some  writers  have  stated  the  diffoence  between  actual  coi^ 
ditions  and  long-run  tendendes,  by  distinguishing  between  a 
static  and  a  dynamic  state.  In  a  static  state  competition  has 
worked  out  its  BlUnMit,  and  unless  there  are  permanent  causes 
of  Tari«dl^|<||MBfl|ttMft4lie  class  here  conadered  are  pro- 
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duced  at  a  onifono  cost  and  alvays  sold  at  a  price  ooaeapond- 
ing  precisdy  to  that  cost.  In  a  dynamic  state,  tliere  is  flux  and 
dwn^,  variation  in  cost,  osdUation  of  price.  Yet  the  dynamic 
state  tmda  to  sobude  into  the  static  Unless  there  be  incessant 
reappearance  of  disturbing  forces,  the  dynamic  state  vill  cease. 
The  real  problon  is  thus  not  vbether  price  is  in  strict  coo- 
formity  to  a  cost  of  prodoction  unifonn  for  all  comperitors,  but 
whether  there  is  rough  approximation  to  this  situation  and  a 
tendency  toward  its  full  attaimnoit  In  a  stadc  state.  And  sudd 
a  tendency,  to  repeat,  exists  over  a  very  large  part,  pnJ>abIy 
the  larger  part  of  the  fidd  of  industry.  A  comparison  has  often 
been  made  to  the  tendency  of  the  ocean  to  keep  its  levd.  Tides, 
curretits,  storms,  cause  disturbances,  and  it  is  never  true  m  a 
litend  sense  that  the  level  is  muntained;  none  the  leas,  there 
is  a  normal  level,  and  the  actual  hei^t  of  the  water  tends  to 
conform  to  it.  Or  a  comparison  might  be  made  to  the  tendew^ 
of  the  air  to  maintain  a  certain  pressure.  This  pressure  (measured 
by  the  barometer)  b  said  to  be  29.9  inches  at  sea  level.  In  tact 
it  may  be  mttfe  or  less,  and  rarely  does  the  bartHnetcr  stand  -pn- 
dsdy  at  the  normal  figure.  None  the  less,  it  oscillates  about  that 
figure,  and  tends  to  return  to  it.  At  any  height  above  sea  lerd, 
there  will  agiun  be  oscillations,  with  a  di^rmt  range  and  with  s 
tendency  to  return  to  the  new  normal  figure. 

$  4.  By  way  ct  iOustrarion  and  explanation,  some  of  the  dis- 
tmbing  causes  may  be  bri^y  consid^ed. 

Most  universal,  perhaps,  is  lack  of  flexibili^  in  su[^y.  Titan 
never  is  complete  ease  of  variation,  such  as  to  bring  about  the 
steady  accommodation  of  supply  to  the  predae  quantity  which 
will  seD  at  the  cost  price.  Even  under  the  umplest  conditioos 
of  handicraft  production,  there  b  no  sudi  flexibility.  Iliere  b 
less  as  plant  and  machinoy  become  more  important  and  every 
oonadcraUe  change  in  ou^ut  involves  time  and  expense.  Tho 
liwre  b  some  flexibility  in  the  output  from  an  existing  plant, 
it  does  not  go  far.  Any  consid»able  increase  in  supply  involves 
^e  making  of  new  plant,  and  any  considerable  decrease  involves 
the  abandonment  oi  some  of  the  old.    Changes  of  thb  sort. 
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involving  a  readjustment  of  the  preliminary  investment,  not 
only  take  place  slowly,  but  are  much  afiFected  by  vague  general 
seotimeDt  Business  men,  not  much  less  than  others,  go  with 
the  crowd.  When  the  belief  gets  abroad  that  such  and  such 
an  industry  is  "a  good  thing,"  they  flock  into  it  with  no  vtry 
careful  calculation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  affurs  go  ill,  it 
is  with  reluctance  that  existing  plants  shut  down.  When  the 
^gns  of  increasing  demand  show  themselves,  new  plants  are 
at  first  constructed  slowly  and  hesitatingly;  then,  at  the  later 
stages  (^  a  sustained  increase,  with  uncalculating  excess.  Hence 
the  osoUations  of  modem  industry,  often  affecting  many  trades  at 
OBCe,  and  brining  in  their  train  industrial  crises. 
'  The  prices  of  things  subject  to  rapid  changes  in  demand  are 
especially  fluctuating,  even  tho  they  be  produced  under  con- 
ditions approximating  those  of  constant  cost  Almost  all  textile ' 
goods  that  are  used  for  outer  garments  are  affected  by  the  caprices 
of  fashion.  For  textiles  worn  by  women  the  changes  in  the  de- 
mand are  extraordinary.  The  stuff  which  is  for  the  moment  in 
fashion  cannot  be  turned  out  as  fast  as  the  women  want  it ;  while 
that  which  was  in  fashion  but  a  year  ago  can  hardly  be  sold  at 
any  price.  Amid  such  sharp  changes  in  demand,  suf^ly  cannot 
be  easily  accommodated,  and  the  conformity  of  price  to  cost  works 
itself  out  only  as  a  rough  sort  of  average. 

The  conformity  of  price  to  cost  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
free  competition  of  producers.  So  far  as  there  is  combination 
or  monopoly,  it  does  not  work  itself  out.  One  of  the  most  un- 
certain problems  of  modem  industry  is  the  extent  of  monopo- 
listic combination  —  combination  so  effective  that  there  is  no 
knger  even  ao  approximate  determination  of  price  by  cost 
Large-scale  production  tends  to  limit  the  number  of  individual 
competitors,  and  facilitates  monopoly  conditions.  But  the 
change  in  this  direction,  striking  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  half 
century,  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  displace  competition  over  more 
than  a  limited  range  of  industries.'  Over  the  greater  part  of 
the  economic  field  competition  Is  still  in  force,  tho  often  irregularly 
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and  spasmodically,  and  the  tendency  is  still  for  the  prices  of  things 
to  conform  to  their  cost. 

An  important  obstacle  to  the  play  of  competition  sometimes 
arises  from  custom  and  good  will  —  from  brands,  labels,  trade- 
marics.  Where  producers  and  consumers  are  separated  by  a 
long  chain  of  intermediaries,  the  consumers  often  look  to  some 
external  and  familiar  mark  in  dedding  which  among  competing 
[»oduct8  they  will  select.  Hence  the  immense  part  played  by 
advertiwig.  It  is  a  familiar  saying  in  bunness  orcles  that  it 
pays  to  advertise  a  good  article.  Certainly  it  pays,  and  some- 
times pays  enormously,  to  create  and  maintain  good  will.  He 
who  has  induced  many  people  to  get  into  the  way  of  buying  a 
particular  brand  may  sell  at  a  price  higher  than  that  of  his  com- 
petitors, or  sdl  in  greater  voliune  and  with  more  steadiness. 
No  doubt  this  sort  of  advantage  does  not  come  by  accident. 
It  is  slowly  created  by  shrewdness,  parience,  persistence.  The 
profitableness  of  a  trade-mark  is  due  at  the  outset  to  the  bu^ness 
ability  of  some  individual,  and  connects  itself  with  questions, 
to  be  considered  later,  concerning  the  variations  of  gains  among 
individual  bu^ess  men.  In  fact  the  whole  problem  of  compe- 
tition and  cost  is  a  fundamental  one ;  it  ramifies  into  all  parts  of 
economics;  and  all  its  aspects  must  be  taken  up  step  by  step  as  we 
proceed. 

Where  production  is  on  a  large  scale,  a  very  slight  difference 
in  price,  or  change  in  price,  may  make  a  great  difference  in  profit. 
In  nulway  operations  an  extra  twentieth  of  a  cent  in  the  charge 
per  ton  per  mile  may  mean  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue.  In 
sugar  refining,  an  extra  tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  refined  sugar 
means  the  difference  between  moderate  gains  and  great  gains. 
What  is  thus  true  of  a  difference  in  price,  is  of  course  true  also 
of  a  diffa«ace  in  expenses :  he  who  saves  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  a  cent  per  unit  of  output  is  on  the  way  to  fortune.  Many 
of  the  great  combinations  which  are  supposed  to  make  vast 
monopoly  profits,  and  which  in  fact  make  unusual  profits,  do  so 
by  a  veiy  small  margin.  Price  exceeds  cost  by  only  a  fraction, 
but  profits  exceed  the  normal  amount  by  a  large  total. 
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Those  stafde  articles  which  are  used  r^;nlarly  froai  year  to 
year  in  muc^  the  same  quantities  are  sold  at  prices  which  are 
surpri^ngly  close  to  coostant  (i^  uniform)  costs.  So  it  is  with 
flour,  with  the  ordinary  kinds  of  cotton  cloths  and  of  boots  and 
shoes.  Here  are  businesses  of  cents;  a  fraction  more  or  less 
means  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  An  able  buaness 
manager,  quick  to  introduce  all  improvements,  will  be  turning 
ont  his  goods  at  a  cost  Iowa  by  only  a  trifle  than  that  of  his  com- 
petitors ;  or,  having  succeeded  in  making  a  reputadon  for  a  par^ 
ticular  sort  of  shoe  or  a  particular  brand  of  cloth,  he  may  get  a 
price  a  trifle  higher  than  others  get  By  either  slight  differential 
advantage  he  will  make  large  profits.  Other  things  are  com- 
monly sold  with  a  wider  "margm  of  profit" — i.e.  a  widi»  dif- 
ference between  expense  per  imit  and  selling  price  —  because  there 
is  more  risk,  more  irregularity,  more  balancing  of  pos^ble  kisaes 
against  the  expected  rates  of  gain. 

AH  these  things  need  to  be  taken  into  account  when  it  is  said 
that  price  b  governed  by  cost  of  production  —  a  [wopo^tjon 
which,  to  repeat,  holds  good  only  as  a  statement  of  a  tendency, 
of  an  approximadon  to  what  would  happen  in  a  "static"  state. 
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CHAPTER  13 
Yalvi!  and  VARTTira  Costs.    DmiNisHiNa  RirmtiTS 

SaetioD  1.  The  equilibrium  of  value  where  """|p"'^l  vendibility  and  marpnal 
oost  b&Unce.  The  ginule  of  the  BciBHon,  177  —  Sec.  2,  Permanent 
TUutioBB  IB  oo0t  affect  long-run  value  differently  from  temporary  vaiia- 
tiam^  180  —  See.  3.  Dimmishing  returns,  183  — Sec.  4.  PermaBent 
variation^  or  Hiininiahing  return^  appear  most  in  the  eztraotive  indus- 
trial, 1S3. 

i  1.  Let  us  auppoae  oow  t^&t  the  several  producers  wbo 
ccMQpete  witk  each  otha  in  putting  a  given  arlacte  on  the  mar- 
ket have  DOt  the  same  fatalities ;  that  lix  some  at  them  the  cx- 
praaes  ct  (tnxluotion  are  greato-  Ubb  for  others.  We  need  not 
ooncon  ourselves  toir  the  i>re9eDt  with  the  quesdoa  why  Huxe 
we  audi  differences.  Let  us  aaaume  thus  to  esst,  utd  oonsider 
what  cooae^^aeabea  loUow. 
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The  atuatioD  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram.  The  conditions 
of  demand  are  again  indicated  by  tlie  descending  line  DD'.  Ilie 
conditions  of  supply  are  indicated  by  the  rising  line  SS'.  The 
varying  distance  from  tbe  horizontal  ans  OX  to  the  line  SS' 
measures  the  varying  cost  of  different  installments  of  the  supply. 
Some  producers  —  those  most  favorably  equipped  —  can  put  the 
conmiodity  on  the  market  at  the  comparatively  low  cost  08. 
Perhaps  a  certain  moderate  quantity  can  be  so  produced  at  con- 
stant cost.  If  the  condirioos  of  demand  were  sudi  that  only 
this  moderate  quantity  were  wanted  at  the  constant  cost  price 
—  if  the  demand  curve  were  to  intersect  the  supply  curve  some- 
where near  S  —  the  normal  price  would  be  OS.  So  far  the  case 
would  be  identical  mth  that  studied  in  the  [receding  copter. 
But  now  the  conditions  of  demand,  as  indicated  by  the  line  BI)', 
are  such  tiiat  a  much  greater  quantity  is  wanted  at  the  price 
08  than  can  be  furnished  at  that  price.  The  supply  put  on  the 
market  increases,  but  as  it  increases,  additional  installments  can 
no  longer  be  produced  at  the  cost  OS.  'W^th  the  quantity  OA, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  the  last  installment  reaches  AA'.  As 
more  is  produced,  cost  still  increases,  indicated  by  tiie  continuing 
ascent  of  the  supply  curve  from  A'  to  P',  At  P'  finally  the  de- 
mand curve  is  met.  At  the  price  BP*  {=0P)  the  quantity  OB 
can  be  disposed  of.  Equilibrimn  is  established;  the  quantity 
demanded  equals  the  quantity  supplied ;  and  price  settles  at  the 
amount  BP', 

The  whole  supply  will  be  sold  at  the  price  OP  {^BP^;  and 
the  selling  value  of  the  whole,  i.e,  the  quantity  multiplied  by  the 
price,  mil  be  indicated  by  the  rectangle  OPP'D.    It  is  true  that 
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duce  thdr  rivals,  who  have  poorer  facilities,  to  coatribute  to 
tbe  supply. 

We  may  speak  of  the  producers  at  B,  whose  cost  <rf  i»oduc- 
tion  is  BP^,  as  the  marginal  producers.  Their  cost  [nice  is  abo 
the  measure  of  the  marginal  vendibility  of  tbe  commodity.  Mar- 
ginal cost  and  marginal  vendibility  thus  coinode;  and  when 
they  coincide,  there  is  equilibrium.  If  the  quantity  supplied 
should  increase  beyond  B,  in  the  direction  of  X,  ma^inal  vendi- 
bility would  be  less,  and  marginal  cost  would  be  greater.  Supply 
could  not  long  be  maintained  beyond  the  point  B,  for  [ooducers 
would  then  be  rec^ving  less  than  cost.  So  long  as  the  condi- 
tions of  demand  and  supply  remained  as  indicated  by  the  lines 
Diy  or  S8',  price  would  settle  at  the  amount  BP'. 

The  relation  of  demand  and  supply  to  value  is  somei^at  dif- 
ferent here  from  what  it  was  in  the  cases  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters.    Where  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is  fixed 
(the  case  whidi  underlies  the  reasoning  of  Chapter  10),  the  value 
of  a  commodity  is  settled  by  the  coudirions  of  demand;   that 
is,  by  the  marginal  vendibility  of  that  supply.    Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  a  freely  produced  commodity  is  constant 
(the  case  discussed  in  Chapter  12),  the  value  of  the  commodity 
is  settled  by  the  conditions  of  supply;    that  is,  by  cost.    De- 
mand in  this  case  determines,  in  the  long  run,  only  the  quantity 
which  shall  be  put  on  the  market.    But  in  the  case  now  under 
consideration,  the  conditions  of  demand  and  of  supply  both 
settling  price.    As  the  quantity 
vendibility  vary,  but  mar^nal 
Duld  not  only  lessen  the  quantity 
also  lessen  marginal  cost,    Con- 
I  would  not  only  cause  tnoie  to 
lid  also  ruse  normal  price,  dnce 
produced  at  greater  cost.    Hence 
vendibility  and  cost  —  mutuaUy 

set  forth  the  general  theory  of 
igeniously  compared  the  influence 
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of  demaDd  and  supply  to  the  wcurldiig  of  a  pair  of  k^bocs.  If 
one  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  is  held  still,  and  the  ot^ba  mores, 
we  may  aay  that  the  second  does  the  cutting.  Yet  it  oould  not 
cut  unless  the  other  blade  were  there.  So  wbta  sapp}y  is  fixed, 
we  may  say  that  demand  settles  value;  yet  it  does  ao  only  be- 
ca^  supply  is  there  and  does  not  move.  When  cost  is  constant, 
we  may  say  that  cost  settles  value.  Yet  it  does  so  only  because 
HitK  is  a  demand  for  the  commodity,  and  because  supply  readily 
adjusts  itself  to  the  amount  whidi  will  be  demanded  at  the  cost 
ptifx.  If  cost  is  variable  in  the  T»*PF>ff  discussed  in  tlie  present 
chapter,  both  supply  and  demand  —  both  coat  and  vcodibQity 
—  exercise  a  mutual  influence  on  normal  price.  Both  blades  of 
the  scissors  are  in  motion.  All  the  various  manifestatirais  <^ 
value  (under  Uie  conditions  of  an  advanced  division  of  labor  and 
of  exchange  flowing  favm  that  division)  can  be  analyzed  as  inter- 
actions of  supply  and  demand.  Neither  can  be  said  to  settle 
value  independently  of  the  other. 

§  2.  The  differences  m  advantage  between  producers  may 
be  due  to  permanent  or  to  temporary  eauaes.  According  as  they 
are  temporary  or  permanent,  they  ate  of  very  different  ugnifi- 
cance  for  the  thetny  of  value  and  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

Differences  of  a  temporary  sort  are  the  most  common.  Tbey 
are  so  common  that  they  may  be  said  in  one  sense  to  be  universal. 
As  indicated  in  the  last  chapt^,  it  im)bably  never  happens  in 
communities  familiar  to  us,  that  all  those  engaged  in  a  ^ven 
industry  are  carrying  on  thdr  operations  in  the  same  way.  Some 
have  better  plant,  better  organization,  betto'  location,  than 
others ;  can  bring  their  products  to  market  at  less  expense ;  and, 
selling  at  the  same  price,  can  reap  larger  gains. 

But  these  differences,  if  thdr  causes  are  not  pomanent,  tend 
constantly  to  disappear.  If  one  man  has  better  plant  «■  ma- 
chinery than  another,  and  if  there  be  do  penuaoent  reason  why 
the  second  should  not  also  set  up  the  better  outfit,  be  if  lilwly 
sooner  or  later  to  do  so.  It  be  does  not  do  so,  be  18  likely  to  be 
driven  out  (A  the  market.  Other*  will  ad<^  the  more  elective 
method  of  productioiif  will  iocxeMe  the  quantity  tb«y  put  on  tb« 
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murket,  and  v31  be  able  to  undersell  him  without  foregoing  s 
profit.  Whrae  tint  methods  of  cheapened  production  are  open 
to  all,  tfaey  we  nire  sooner  or  later  to  be  adcq>ted  by  all. 

We  say,  sooner  or  tats;  for  the  process  takes  time,  especially 
irtwQ  changes  in  the  arts  are  rs[»d.  The  civilized  world  has 
bem  for  genoations  in  a  dynamic  state.  Causes  c^  differences 
are  amstantly  i^ipearing,  dia^pearing,  and  rea(q)e«nng.  At 
any  giwa  time,  the  usual  conditions  are  those  not  of  unifwm  cost 
b«t  of  varying  cost. 

But  UDdcr  these  conditioas  value  cannot  be  said  to  be  d«tei^ 
mioed  by  marginal  cost  of  producticm.  Value  is  always  deter- 
miaed  ptoadiBately  by  ibc  marginal  vendibility  of  the  supply. 
Given  Ae  total  nipply  that  comee  on  the  maitet  —  whether 
offered  in  large  sadden  doses,  or  by  gradual  increments  —  and  the 
prioe  viH  be  kkA  that  tite  vhole  is  sold.  For  the  marginal  pro- 
ducer this  price  BO»j  cr  may  not  be  equal  at  any  given  time  to 
OQBt.  With  the  oscillations  at  demand  and  the  various  other 
causes  of  nonadjustment  to  normal  conditioDa  whidi  were  con- 
sidered ia  the  preceding  chaptv,  &e  season's  i»ice  may  be  such 
as  to  nake  the  marginal  psodacer  pro^xrous  or  such  as  to  make 
him  a  bankrupt.  If  he  becomes  proeperous,  his  more  ent^r- 
prisJne  acd  suooessful  rivals,  the  tnfro-maiginal  producers,  be- 
come evca  more  ao,  and  are  tempted  to  extend  their  operations. 
ff  he  is  on  ths  wmy  to  bankmptcy,  tlwj  may  yet  be  able  to  hold 
tiieir  own.  Is  time  be  disappears  and  his  better^uipped  or 
better-situated  riv^  stqipknt  him.  In  tame,  too,  it  is  cost  c4 
IHtKluctioB  at  iUa  hands  which  acts  on  st^ply,  and  thus  acts  on 
price.  In  vHhet  wonb,  divegarding  temporary  and  seasonal 
fluctuatkms,  the  iniadple  oi  constant  coat  regulates  long-run 
valot  where  there  are  non-pcrmsBent  differences  between  rival 
ptoAwom.  In  SDcii  a  case,  it  is  cost  ot  production  at  the  hwKls 
flf  the  mate  capable  and  betterequipped  producers,  not  cost  of 
{Hoduction  at  the  hands  ot  the  maigiQid  producer,  that  settles 
the  loDg-run  -prict  as  distingnisbed  from  the  market  price.' 

^le  outcome  is  different  wbat  peTmaoent  causes  imd^lie 

•  Compam  wlwt  ia  Mid  in  Ckq>t«r  50,  It  1.  S. 
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the  yarying  costs  of  the  several  producers.  Hien  coet  at  the 
hands  of  the  mai^inal  producer  does  settle  the  long-rus  price. 
The  point  about  which  oscillations  range  and  to  which  price  tends 
to  conform  is  cost  for  the  least  advant^;eous  [voducer.  Without 
him,  the  total  supply  cannot  he  enlarged  to  the  point  at  which 
there  is  an  equilibrium  of  normal  supply  and-demand.  If  indeed 
there  were  no  limit  to  the  amount  which  the  more  advantageous 
producers  could  bring  to  market  —  if  this  fortunate  set  could 
increase  the  output  indefinitely  at  constant  cost  —  the  mar- 
ginal producer  would  be  driven  out,  and  the  conditions  would  be 
those  of  constant  cost.  There  being  sudi  a  limit,  he  must  be 
called  on  for  the  maintenance  of  supply,  and  there  must  be  in 
the  long  run  a  price  which  will  make  it  worth  hia  while  to  con- 
tribute. Value  is  then  determined  by  cost  to  the  marginal  pro- 
ducer ;  but  at  what  point  in  the  varying  scale  of  costs  that  pro- 
ducer will  be,  depends  on  the  conditions  of  demand. 

§  3.  Instead  of  speaking  of  varying  cost  or  increasing  cost, 
we  may  speak  of  diminishing  returns. 

Increasing  cost  and  diminishing  returns  are  oppodte  aspects  of 
the  same  tendency.  Looking  agiun  at  the  diagram,  we  may  see 
that  the  marginal  producer  at  B  has,  for  tiie  same  addition  to  the 
supply,  greater  expenses  than  the  better-situated  producers  at 
A  and  0.  As  the  quantity  put  on  the  market  increases  aloi^  the 
axis  OY,  coet  for  every  fresh  installment  becomes  greater.  With 
every  proportional  increase  in  outlay,  there  is  a  less  addition  to 
the  supply  —  a  tendency  to  diminishing  return. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  say  that  the  tendency  to  diminish-  - 
ing  return  is  experienced  by  the  infra-mai^inal  produces  them- 
selves or  by  those  experienced  producers  whom  we  have  r^arded  as 
marginal.  Unless  it  were  experienced  by  the  former,  the  particular 
utuation  considered  in  this  chapter  —  that,  namely,  of  variations 
in  cost  due  to  permanent  causes  — would  not  exist  at  all.  Ilose 
who  are  better  situated  may  find,  as  they  try  to  enlitfge  their 
several  contributions  to  the  supply,  that  they  cannot  do  so  on  the 
same  relatively  easy  terms  as  for  the  earlier  installments :  they 
encounter  diminishing  returns.    Ot  this  same  difficulty  may  be 
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met  by  others,  less  fortunate  from  the  start,  who  add  to  the 
suf^y.  In  eitho"  case  there  is  an  increase  of  cost  as  the  supply 
is  enlarged,  and  the  price  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  higher  cost 
mnth  while.  The  result  remains  that  normal  price  settles  at 
the  point  ot  cost  of  production  for  the  last  increment.  It  would 
be  more  accurate,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  marginal  product 
or  marginal  increment,  than  of  the  marginal  produce,  as  fixing 
the  longHnm  price. 

Tho  we  use  the  term  "cost"  in  this  series  of  chapters  in  the 
sense  of  outlays  by  a  capitalist,  and  measure  increa^ng  cost  by 
the  increase  in  these  outlays  as  additional  supphes  are  brought  to 
market,  the  cause  of  this  rising  cost  b  commonly  an  increase  of 
cost  in  the  other  sense  —  cost  in  terms  of  labor,  exertion,  sacri- 
fice, or  disability.'  When  additional  supplies  of  a  commodity 
entail  permanently  greater  expenses  per  unit  to  the  producing 
capitalist,  this  result  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  more  labor  is 
required  or  a  greater  volume  of  capital.  Tlie  distinction  between 
expenses  of  production  and  cost  in  the  sense  of  labor  and  sacrifice, 
tho  it  will  be  found  of  great  ^gnificance  for  some  problems,  is  not 
important  here.  Where  expense  increases  permanently  for  succes- 
uve  additions  to  supply  —  where  returns  diminish  in  proportion 
to  outlay  —  we  have  also  diminishing  returns  in  the  sense  that 
the  same  labor  yidds  a  lessening  output.  That  part  of  the  theory 
of  value  which  we  are  con^dering  in  this  chapter  has  its  founda- 
tion mainly  in  some  wialterable  conditions  in  the  worid  about 
us,  in  the  fact  that  nature  enables  labor  to  he  apphed  less  advan- 
'  tageoualy  under  some  conditions  than  under  others,  and  that 
the  continued  application  ol  l&hot  on  even  the  most  advantageous 
sites  meets  sooner  or  later  a  tendency  to  diminishing  return. 

§  4.  In  what  drcumstances,  and  over  how  great  a  range  of 
industries,  do  we  find  varying  cost,  ot  diminishit^  returns?  In 
genend,  differences  in  cost  are  permanent  in  the  extractive  indu»< 
tries  —  in  agriculture,  forestry,  minii^. 

In  agriculture,  good  land  yields  more  to  labor  than  land  less 

good.    The  prairies  of  Illinois  are  more  fertile  than  the  stony 

■  Bee  Chapter  12, 1 1. 
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fields  of  New  En^ud,  the  btw^  eartk  of  Runia  tbM  thft  waAy 
8oU  of  BrsndenbuTg.  AQ  the  dknatie  fBctom  —  such  u  avn- 
shine,  precipitation,  tlie  length  of  the  seuons  —  bftve  tbeff  i»- 
fiuence,  &s  well  as  the  physical  and  chemical  eonstitntion  of  the 
soil.  Of  these  and  their  effects  we  shall  have  oeeasioo  to  aay 
more  at  a  later  sta^;  it  suttees  here  to  emphaaiae  the  obviow 
fact  that  there  are  differences.^ 

Not  only  are  there  such  differences,  but  there  is  fnther  ui 
unmistakable  tendency  to  diminishing  returns  on  ai^  ^k^  of 
land,  tlie  amount  of  produce  whi^  can  be  obtained  front  the 
best  land  is  limited;  and  the  amount  wbieh  can  be  obtained 
from  that  land  under  the  best  eooditions  is  limited.  By  apply- 
ing more  labor  and  capital,  it  is  usually  poasible  to  add  to  the 
produce  ftvm  a  given  piece  of  land;  but  it  is  not  poeuble  to  get 
more  produce  in  proportion  to  the  addition  of  labor  and  c^)ital. 
Hence  there  are  peinanent  difference^  not  mo^y  betwem  de- 
ferent soils,  but  between  the  Bucceflsivc  applications  ot  labor 
and  capital  on  the  some  soil.  Agricultural  production  presents 
typically  the  application  of  the  princii^  of  vahie  which  we  are 
now  consid^ing. 

In  forests,  likewise,  there  are  obviotis  differences  of  the  sune 
sorts.  Seme  are  betta-  than  othcfs.  Advaaitage  in  location 
and  accessibility  plays  no  less  a  part  than  advant^ie  in  the  sise 
and  character  of  the  timber ;  yet  atha*  kind  of  advantage  counts. 
Mines  present  differences  ef  an  analogous  hind;  they  are  atfeeted 
both  by  accessibility  to  tbe  mariut  and  intrinsic  productiveness. 
Both  forests  and  mines  have  industrial  peculiaritiea,  especially 
in  their  development  dinii^  vtrj  modem  times;  but  of  both, 
the  general  conditions  of  varying  eost  and  diminishing  returns 
hold  good. 

In  manufacturing  industries^  whid  Atpt  and  transfwm  the 

principle 
t,  tho  the 
vmmonly 
iDes  have 
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pennaneot  causes.  One  manufacturer  may  have  more  water 
power  than  others,  or  an  unequaled  site  on  a  harbor  front.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  development  of  power  and  machinery,  a 
first-rate  water  power  was  oF  great  advantage.  Later,  steam 
largely  superseded  water  power  ;  partly  because  of  the  great 
advances  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  steam  engines,  partly 
because  they  could  be  set  up  at  any  desired  place  and  so  per- 
mitted better  access  to  markets  or  to  materials.  In  recent  years 
the  generation  and  trananissioD  of  electric  pow^  has  again  made 
falling  water  more  important,  and  may  prove  the  cause  of  en- 
during differences  in  the  effectlveoess  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. In  the  main,  however,  the  poorer  establishments 
do  not  maintain  themselves  indefinitely  side  by  side  with  the 
better.  Tliey  are  steadily  displaced  by  the  better,  and  these  by 
the  still  better.  The  causes  of  difference  are  not  as  permanent, 
nor  do  they  affect  so  many  branches  of  production,  as  in  the 
extractive  industries. 
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Section  1.  The  equilibrium  of  BU[^ly  aad  demand  under  inoreuing  ratnnifl. 
How  the  case  diSera  from  that  of  Himiniwhlng  returns.  Long-run  resulU 
oonsideied,  186  —  Sec.  2.  What  induertries  show  increasing  returns. 
Causes  cA  the  tendency.  External  economies.  Loooliiation  of  industoy ; 
labor  supply,  188 — Sec.  3.  Internal  economies,  if  continuing  indefinitely, 
lead  to  monopoly,  190  —  Sec.  4,  Poesibility  of  several  points  of  equilib- 
rium.   Increasing  returns  ooromonly  come  slowly,  but  sometimM  fast,  191. 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  theory  of  value  was  applied 
to  the  conditiona  of  increanng  cost  or  dimimshing  returns.  We 
turn  now  to  the  reverse  conditions,  those  of  diminishing  cost  or 
increasing  returns. 

Suppose  that,  as  additional  supplies  of  a  commodity  are 
Iffoduced,  the  cost  of  each  unit  becomes  not  greater,  but  less. 
Such  a  tendency  is  represented  in  Figure  7  where  line  SS',  indi- 
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eating  the  conditioDa  of  supply,  has  a  downward  slope.  The 
line  Diy,  reiwesenting  the  conditions  of  demand,  necessarily 
has  a  downward  slope,  indicating  the  diminiahing  vendibility  of  auc- 
cesdve  increments.  Equilibrium  will  be  reached  at  the  point 
where  the  two  curves  meet,  at  i".  At  that  point  the  quantity 
brought  to  market  sells  at  the  price  BP",  which  equals  its  cost  of 
production.  The  total  quantity  put  on  the  market  will  nor- 
mally be  OB,  and  its  total  selling  price  mil  be  OPP'B. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  figure  represents  a  situation  diffet^ 
ent  in  essential  respects  fr<mi  that  represented  in  Figure  6  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  that  case  some  among  the  competing 
producers  were  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  supply  at  less  cost 
than  others.  They  reaped  a  producer's  surplus.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  all  producers  are  on  the  same  plane;  all  have  the 
advanti^  of  lessening  cost  and  increasing  returns.  No  por- 
titm  oi  the  supply  continues  to  be  produced  at  a  cost  different 
from  the  marginal  cost.  With  the  supply  OB,  for  esample,  the 
cost  per  unit  of  the  commodity  is  BP'  for  each  and  every  pro- 
ducer. If  for  any  reason  the  supply  should  be  reduced,  cost  for 
each  unit  would  be  greater.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  demand 
should  decline,  the  demand  curve  ahifting  to  the  left,  to  dd',  so  as 
to  intersect  the  supply  curve  at  A'.  The  quantity  normally 
supplied  would  then  be  OA,  selling' at  the  price  AA'.  All  pro- 
ducers would  find  their  cost  per  unit  higher  than  when  the  quan- 
tity supplied  was  OB;  for  AA'  is  greater  than  BP*.  But  at 
neither  price  would  there  be  differences  between  producers. 
Total  cost  and  total  selling  value  in  either  case  would  be  re[H'&< 
sented  by  parallelograms;  at  the  price  AA'  by  the  area  OAA'C, 
and  at  the  price  BP"  by  the  area  OPP'B.  There  ts  no  such 
phen<fmenon  as  surplus  gain  to  any  poroducer.  ■• 

This  case  differs,  again,  from  that  considered  in  the  latter  part 
of  Chapter  12.  Tlere  the  effect  of  a  general  lowering  of  the 
supply  schedule  was  considered,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
reduction  was  due  to  some  extraneous  cause  not  directiy  con- 
nected with  increase  in  supply.  Here  the  reduction  is  supposed 
to  be  directly  due  to  such  an  increase :  the  mere  fact  of  greater 
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output  brings  a  decline  in  cost  per  unit  of  supply.  Cost>  Bui- 
form  for  all  [mxlucers,  becfHuee  less  tcr  e«di  as  more  is  i»oducccl. 
All  these  three  cases,  (hi  the  other  hand,  are  alike,  in  tiiat  k>iig- 
run  results  are  oon^ered.  Unifonnity  c4  costs,  and  the  auto- 
matic decline  in  cost  iar  aH  {Hvduccm  witii  increaang  supply, 
nevn  are  found  in  industry.  Where  the  conditions  are  favoraUe 
tat  a  genera]  decline  in  cost,  some  producers,  as  we  have  seen, 
take  advantage  of  t^m  nH»«  promptly  than  others ;  and  so  long 
as  thb  "dynamic"  situation  ctmtinues,  ve  have  a  lowerii^  of 
cost  for  some  producers,  but  not  fat  all.  Hiis  utuation,  bow- 
ever,  will  not  enduR :  tiiose  trtio  do  not  avail  tiiemselves  <^  the 
improvements  are  undcrlNd  and  driven  froD  the  maricet,  and 
the  "static"  state  ol  untform  cost  is  approached.  Tbe  case 
would  be  diffoent  if  tiioee  iriio  had  the  better  facilities  were 
not  subject  to  competition  fr<Hn  others  on  even  terms,  and  could 
not  themsdves  increase  their  output  ind^nitdy  at  lower  cost. 
Wiiii  such  a  limitation  to  their  advantages,  we  should  have  prt- 
cisely  the  case  ot  varying  costs,  as  discussed  in  the  preceding 
charter.    Here  cost  is  supposed  to  be  imifinTD,  but  not  coostant 

—  it  becoDics  leas  p«x  unit  as  tiw  number  of  units  increases.  The 
longHim  result  is  an  interaction  of  demand  and  supply;  both 
blades  of  the  sdssors  are  cutting. 

§  2.  What  now  ate  the  industries  in  i^iich  there  is  a  tendHuy 
to  increasing  return)  and  what  are  tiie  causes  of  this  tendency? 

l^e  first  question  is  comparatively  easy  to  answer,  lite 
tendency  appears  in  maouftvcturii^,  in  tranqxntation,  in  mining 

—  in  all  the  industries  in  which  we  have  seen  tite  tendency  to  laige- 
scale  production.  In  sericulture,  tho  it  sometimes  appears  as 
a  paa^ng  phase,  it  is  not  ordinarily  found  at  all;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  systematic  forestry.  The  greater  the  extent  to  which 
plant  and  machinery  can  be  used,  the  more  oHicentrated  the 
industry  and  the  smaller  the  area  on  which  a  ^ven  vtdume  of 
production  can  be  turned  out,  the  more  probable  is  tbe  tendent^ 
to  lessening  cost  and  increasing  return. 

The  second  question  calls  for  some  discrimination.  Increaa* 
iDg  returns  may  be  due  to  external  economies  or  to  intend 
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economiea  —  Bgun  p*>r*)>f  suggested  by  Frofeascv  Manball,  and 
pciatiDg  to  forces  difFerent  in  character  and  effect.  Further, 
iuovaung  returns  may  be  due  to  dianges  in  the  arts,  or  may 
take  idacc  even  without  them.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate 
those  causes  (A  increaaiiig  return  which  act  under  static  condi- 
tions from  thoee  which  act  under  cooditicsis  of  ixogress  in  the 
arts.  Yet  it  will  make  the  subject  clearer  if  at  the  outset  we 
take  up  the  two  cases  independently. 

First,  consder  external  economies.  Ihese  are  such  as  arise 
outside  of  the  estaUidiment  which  gains  thereby  in  effidew^ 
and  in  diminution  of  cost.  An  example  at  once  simple  and  tyi»cal 
is  the  diminution  in  cost  of  machioery  and  adjuncts  friiich  takes 
place  as  these  are  made  in  larger  quantittea.  Ihe  more  cotton 
mills  there  are,  and  the  more  machinery  they  use,  the  larger  the 
scale  on  «4ucb  the  machinery  itself  can  be  made.  As  the  ma^ 
diinery  becomes  cheaper  the  expenses  of  the  cotton  manufacturer 
become  less.  Again,  the  construction  of  large  steel  ships  in  the 
United  States  was  long  carried  on  for  a  much  smaller  tonnage 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Consequently  various  adjuncts  needed 
for  shqis  —  compasses,  capstans,  winches,  donkey-enipnes,  sundry 
vessel  fittings  —  were  called  f<»  in  much  lai^er  quantity  in 
Great  Britain,  were  systematically  and  uniftHmly  made  oa  a 
larger  scale,  and  were  cheaper  tot  the  shipbuilder.  These  external 
economies  would  indeed  have  been  at  the  dispoaal  d  the  American 
diipbuildcr  if  he  could  have  bought  such  things  in  Great  Britain 
without  restriction.  But  the  United  States  imposed  on  them  a 
heavy  customs  duty.  Whether  procured  from  abroad  or  at  home, 
they  were  therefore  dearer.  Still  another  exami^  is  in  the  boot 
«nH  shoe  manufacture.  When  this  is  carried  on  exteoavely,  and 
especially  when  a  number  of  estaUisliments  are  in  the  same 
locality,  subsidiary  industries  arise  which  sup{4y  cbeai^  the 
qiedal  tools,  materials,  and  fittings  —  the  shoestrings,  eyes, 
ig,  not  to  mention  the 
lies  of  this  aoet  a  one 
ui  industry  in  a  gjven 
and  Lynn,  of  silk  nuui* 
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ufacturing  in  Paterson,  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  Lowell  and 
Fall  River,  of  metal  wares  in  Bridgeport.  In  every  such  jdace  the 
factories,  merely  because  of  their  number,  command  resources  and 
economies  which  an  isolated  establishment  finds  hard  to  secure. 

An  important  gain  of  this  sort  comes  from  the  presence  of  a 
large  experienced  labor  force.  In  almost  every  establishment 
the  workmen  are  more  or  less  shifting.  The  changes  are  m<ae 
fa«quent  in  industries  exposed  to  seasonal  fluctuations,  as  the 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture  is,  or  to  irregularities  in  demand, 
as  in  the  case  of  establishments  making  machinery.  Tliey  are 
less  frequent  where  steady  wants  are  supplied  by  staples,  as 
in  the  soap  manufacture,  and  where  long-established  businesses 
are  conducted  by  firms  of  settled  prestige.  In  many  ways  these 
shifts  in  the  labor  supply  are  unfortunate,  yet  seem  to  be  an  inevi- 
table outcome  not  only  of  the  variations  in  the  demand  for  labor, 
but  of  the  monotony  of  factory  labor.  Certain  it  is  that  work- 
men come  and  go,  and  new  men  must  be  found  to  replace  those 
who  leave.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  found  In  manufacturing 
centers,  and  in  centers  where  there  are  industries  of  the  same  sort 
or  of  nmilar  sorts.  No  doubt  there  are  drawbacks  for  the  em- 
ployer in  such  centers.  His  laborers  are  more  likely  to  be  organized 
in  unions,  and  to  press  for  hi^er  wages;  and  the  expense  of 
urban  sites  needs  to  be  considered.'  But  the  fact  that  manu- 
facturing towns  grow  shows  that  they  offer  net  advantages.  In  an 
isolated  estabiidmient,  the  loss  of  a  few  skilled  and  trained  work- 
men may  cripple  the  whole.  But  in  an  industry  which  has  grown 
to  considerable  dimensions,  and  which  is  concentrated  in  certain 
towns  or  districts,  there  is  a  general  diffusion  of  skill  in  its  various 
branches.  The  smooth  and  continuous  conduct  of  operations  is 
promoted  by  this  external  economy. 

§  3.  Internal  economies  are  those  whidi  arise  within  the  estab- 
lishment itf 
the  industr; 
production  I 
production] 
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more  effective  power,  from  greater  specialization  of  machinery, 
better  handling  of  materials,  more  elaborate  division  of  labor 
among  the  workmen,  and  more  refined  adaptation  of  each  man's 
task  to  his  capaci^.  One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
in  regard  to  these  advantages  and  their  limits  is  the  extent  of 
the  gain  which  comes  from  horizontal  combination  —  from 
the  union  under  single  management  of  a  number  of  single  estab- 
lishments each  of  which  has  developed  within  itself  the  more 
immediate  internal  economies.  It  is  not  certain  how  far  hori- 
zontal combination  leadsj  in  the  long  run,  to  still  further  internal 
economies.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  far  the  other  form  of  combina- 
tion —  vertical  combination,  or  the  integration  of  industry  — 
leads  to  internal  economies.  It  seems  to  do  so  beyond  doubt 
in  some  of  the  great  industries  of  modem  times,  e^>ecially  in  the 
iron  manufacture.  But  in  other  directions  it  has  not  made  such 
unmistakable  progress.  In  most  industries,  the  enlargement  of  the 
industrial  unit  beyond  a  certain  point,  whether  in  combination 
horizontally  with  similar  units  or  vertically  with  related  units, 
does  not  seem  to  lead  with  certainty  to  internal  economies. 

If  internal  economies  were  attained  indefinitely  as  the  scale 
of  operations  enlarged  in  each  individual  establishment,  the 
stage  would  be  eventually  reached  of  complete  concentration 
and  complete  monopoly.  If  each  establishment,  or  each  combina- 
tion of  establishments,  found  as  it  grew  in  size  that  its  efficiency 
and  its  economies  increased,  the  successively  enlarging  enter- 
prises would  undersell  those  rivals  who  failed  to  do  so,  and  finally 
nothing  would  be  left  but  one  giant  in  sole  possesion  of  the  field. 
This  is  the  theoretically  complete  "trust,"  able  to  undersell  all 
rivab  by  virtue  of  its  economies  in  production.  Such  a  trust  has 
a  monopoly,  but  evidently  a  tempered  monopoly.  Prices  cannot 
be  nused  beyond  the  point  at  which  producers  who  operate  on  a 
analler  scde  can  compete.  If  the  rate  at  which  internal  economies 
accrue  is  slow  —  if  the  cheapening  of  production  from  each 
mt  of  the  scale  of  operations  is  slight  —  this  check 
r  of  the  monopoly  is  substantial. 

t  section  of  this  chapter,  the  supposition  was 
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tacitly  made  that  there  is  (^y  one  point  oi  equilitHium  under 
cooiditions  of  increasing  returns,  and  the  Figure  on  p.  186  was 
<x«atnicted  oa  this  suppo^tion.  But  a  vay  little  considera- 
tioD  ^owa  that  l^re  may  be  two  points  ot  equilibrium.  The 
demand  and  supply  curves  have  the  same  indination,  and  may 


intwsect  at  more  ipoints  Uma  one.  Tia  above  Figure  (Fig,  8) 
illustrates  this  possibility.  SS'  intersects  DD'  at  A',  again  at 
B",  again  at  C.  (Let  the  reader  disregard  for  the  mtNnent  the 
dotted  line  «'.)  ^'  is  a  point  of  stal^  equflibnura^  so  is  C 
B'  is  not  a  point  of  stable  equilibrium.  It  is  tnie  t^at  the  de- 
mand and  supply  curves  intersect  at  this  point.  Immediately 
beyond  B',  however,  the  demand  curve  is  above  the  su^^y  curve ; 
dema&d  price  is  lugher  than  si4>ply  price.  An  increaae  of  out- 
put beyond  B  would  be  profitable  to  producers,  since  the  cMu- 
modity  can  be  sold,  in  the  qnantities  between  B  «nd  C,  at  {vices 
higher  than  cost  of  production.    But  C  b  again  a  point  of  true 
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equilibrium ;  since  the  suf^^  price  beyond  C  is  higher  than  the  de- 
mand price,  and  an  increase  of  supply  beyond  C  would  be  un- 
printable. Both  A'  and  C  are  thus,  to  repeat,  points  of  stable 
equilibrium.  Price  might  settle  at  either,  and  remain  at  either. 
It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  a  body  of  venturesome  producers 
would  extend  supply  beyond  A,  confident  that  cost  per  unit  would 
decline  unfailingly  with  increase  of  total  output,  and  that  even- 
tually (after  fi  was  passed)  demand  price  would  again  be  above 
supply  price.  But  the  outcome  of  expansion  of  this  sort  must 
appear  uncertain.  If  equilibrium  were  established  at  A',  it 
would  presumably  remMn;  yet  if  it  were  established  at  C,  it 
would  also  remain.  The<»eticaUy  there  may  be  an  indefinite 
number  of  such  points  of  stable  equilibrium. 

But  tho  there  is  this  possibility  of  several  points  of  equilib- 
rium, actual  conditions  probably  present  very  rare  instances 
of  the  sort.  A  steep  slope  like  that  of  the  line  SS'  is  less  rep- 
resentative of  what  usually  happens  than  a  gentle  slope  like 
that  of  the  dotted  line  «'.  Such  a  dotted  tme  is  likely  to  meet 
Diy  but  once  (at  C,  the  third  point  of  intersection  for  SS"). 
It  is  not  widely  different  from  the  horizontal  line  which  repre- 
sents tbe  ccmdition  tA  constant  cost. 

External  economies  are  most  likely  to  affect  cost  in  the  man- 
ner last  described.  As  a  rule,  they  operate  slowly,  almost  im- 
perceptiUy,  bringing  a  steady  tendency  toward  lessening  of 
expenses  with  increase  tA  output,  yet  a  tendency  so  gradual  that 
for  any  given  seascoi  or  series  of  seasons  the  conditions  diff^ 
little  from  those  oX  constant  cost. 

Internal  economies,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  are  rapid 
in  their  introducrion  and  operation.  His  happens  especially 
when  great  changes  take  place  in  the  arts,  and  when  a  new  com- 
modity is  brought  into  use. 

Changes  in  the  arts  and  inventions,  tho  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily affect  either  the  total  output  or  that  of  the  individual  estab- 
lishment, yet  commonly  affect  both.  The  cheapening  of  goods 
which  results  from  improvements  usually  stimulates  demand  in 
considerate  degree,  causes  the  total  output  to  be  larger,  and  so 
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brinp  into  opentioa  extenial  eooooana  as  «eO  as  ■ddhaanal 
intenai  eoODomies.  Improvemnitg  have  cwmnwily  been  in  the 
diiectioD  of  larger  phot  and  mocr  ezpenaiTe  madunay,  greater 
divinon  of  labor,  production  on  a  favger  scale.  Not  in&eqaratlf 
the  arts  have  advanced  so  fast  as  to  auiae  an  abrnpt  dindnutioa 
of  cost,  leave  the  equilibrium  of  sup|dy  and  donand  unsettled 
tcff  years,  and  afford  at  least  tbe  possibility  of  more  than  one  point 
of  equililvium.  Bessemer's  inventitHi  iomieiisely  reduced  tbe 
cost  of  steel  making;  it  also  invtrfved  expmsive  idant  and  ma- 
cbiDeiy;  it  gave  great  opportunities  for  large-scale  production 
and  highly  elaborated  organization;  it  thus  led  to  very  r^wlly 
declining  cost.  'Hie  application  of  machinoy  to  watch  making 
has  led  to  similar  results;  and  in  this  case  the  conmiodity  was  one 
subject  to  a  very  elastic  demand,  hence  with  a  possibility  of 
multiple  points  of  equilibrium. 

New  commodities,  introduced  suddenly  or  rapidly,  often  bring 
a  stnmg  tendency  to  decreasing  cost  with  increaang  supply. 
When  first  offered,  they  are  strange  to  the  buying  public,  must 
break  the  crust  of  habit,  must  wait  for  a  readjustment  of  other 
devices  and  wants.  Being  thus  marketable  in  small  quantities 
only,  they  are  produced  on  a  small  scale.  As  they  become  familiar 
and  in  wide  use,  the  quantity  that  can  be  sold  greatly  ina«aaea, 
production  on  a  large  scale  becomes  possible,  both  internal  and 
external  economies  are  introduced  effectively,  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction declines  rapidly.  The  demand  schedule  for  such  articles 
(tften  shows  a  high  d^ree  of  elasticity,  especially  in  tbe  lower 
ranges,  as  the  artides  come  into  common  use.  The  history  of 
the  bicycle  illustrated  this  development:  its  sbw  introduction 
in  the  eariy  stages,  its  rapidly  increa^ng  favor  when  once  accepted 
and  generally  used,  its  rapid  dedine  in  cost  and  price  when  jffo- 
duced  in  larger  quantities  and  on  a  larger  scale.  Tie  automolale 
supplies  an  illustration  no  less  striking. 

Not  infrequently  it  happens,  however,  that  a  new  commodity 
is  patented  or  in  some  other  way  falls  under  single  control.  This 
utuation  brings  a  new  complication,  arising  from  monopoly: 
the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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MoNOFOLT  Value 

Section  1.  Monopoly  affects  price  thru  limitation  of  supply.  This  propooi- 
tion  qualified  as  to  transactions  between  middlemen,  especially  as  to 
jKoducer's  capital,  195  —  Sec.  2.  How  price  is  fixed  if  a  monopolist  has  a 
fortuitous  supply;  how,  if  he  produces  hia  supply  at  constant  cost. 
Monopoly  profit.  Destruction  of  part  of  the  supply  possible,  but  not 
[Ktibabte.  Diamond  mining  as  illustrating  monopoly  price,  IftS  —  Sec.  3. 
Monopoly  price  under  increasing  returns.  Copyrighted  books  as  iHus- 
(ntkma.  Monopoly  price  under  diminighing  returns,  201  —  Sec.  4. 
Possibility  ot  varying  prices  under  monopoly,  usually  disguised.  Coj^- 
rioted  books;  telephone  rates.  Conveise  case  of  uniform  prices  under 
mimopoly,  204  —  Sec.  5.  "Dumping"  explained  by  monopoly,  207  — 
Sec.  6.  Unqualified  monopoly  rare ;  various  limitations  and  qualifications, 
208  —  Sec.  7.  "Comers"  (of  a  season's  supply)  do  not  per  »e  aSeot 
price  to  consumers,  but  affect  dealers  and  speculators.  Some  among 
the  consumera  may  be  affected  by  oomera.    Successful  corners  rare,  210. 

§  1.  A  monopolized  commodity  will  be  sold,  by  a  person 
doing  business  for  gain,  on  such  terms  as  will  yield  the  largest 
net  revenue.  We  mi^  assume,  at  the  outset  at  least,  that  persons 
possessed  of  a  monopoly  act  with  shrewdness,  and  adjust  their 
supply  with  intelligence  and  success  so  as  to  secure  this  maxi- 
mum gain. 

We  say,  adjust  the  supply;  for  tiiis  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
monopolist  can  affect  price  and  profit.  He  conditions  of  de- 
mand are  beyond  his  contrd.  When  once  the  supply  is  settled 
and  put  on  the  market,  the  price  at  which  it  will  sell  depends 
on  the  play  of  demand.  In  this  regard,  monopoly  value  i»e- 
sents  no  peculiarities.  Its  special  problems  arise  in  so  far  as  the 
mcHiopolist  can  make  the  supply  Iwger  and  smaller  at  will.  V\^tb 
a  given  supply,  put  on  the  market  «n  hloc}  the  inice  will  be  the 
same  whether  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  or  of  several 
competing  persons.  Here  is  some  one  price  which  measures 
■  See  1 4  in  this  di^rter  tat  tbe  Bfnifioaa«e  of  this  qualification. 
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its  mai^inal  vendibility  —  some  one  price  at  which  the  ^ole 
can  be  sold,  and  no  more  than  the  whole  —  and  that  price  will 
rule. 

This  proposition,  like  so  many  in  economics,  needs  to- be  taken 
broadly,  as  a  statement  of  a  tendoncy,  not  of  literal  detail;  with 
precisdy  the  same  allowance  for  irre^larity  and  imperfect  adapta- 
tion that  must  be  made  for  uiy  general  statement  on  values  and 
prices.  Moat  men  in  active  business  would  at  first  blush  deny  it. 
They  would  say  that  a  combination  or  monopoly  can  secure  a 
higher  price  than  competing  persons  can,  even  for  the  same  supply. 
They  know  that  a  higher  price  can  be  obtained,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  from  the  middlemen,  the  i^olesale  or  retail  dealers,  to 
whom  the  monopolist  usually  makes  his  direct  sales.  When  pro- 
ducers are  competbg,  these  dealers  are  very  apt  to  play  off  one 
agunst  another,  and  to  induce  the  shaving  of  an  offered  price  by 
threatening  to  turn  to  a  competitor.  No  doubt,  if  aU  of  the 
dealers  do  this  successfully,  competition  among  them  will  tend 
to  lower  prices  in  the  end  for  the  retail  purchasers.  At  that 
final  stage,  it  will  appear  whether  the  prices  are  such  as  to  bring 
about  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand.  But  competition 
among  dealers,  and  especially  among  retail  dealers,  operates 
with  friction;  and  the  lower  prices  which  competition  among 
manufacturers  causes  these  to  concede  to  dealers  may  redound 
for  a  considerable  time  to  the  dealers'  profit,  not  to  that  of  con- 
sumers. Conversely,  a  monopoly  may  squeeze  the  deiders,  so 
to  speak ;  charge  them  higher  prices,  which  yet  they  do  not  find 
it  fea^ble  —  for  some  time  at  least  —  to  pass  on  to  consumers. 
And  even  when  3u<di  a  rise  in  prices  reaches  consumers,  the  effect 
on  their  purchases  is  not  immediate  or  automatic.  If  indeed  the 
rise  ia  great,  and  the  demand  for  the  commodity  is  elastic,  a  re- 
duction in  purchases  will  be  prompt.  The  monopolist  will  find 
almost  at  once  that  he  cannot  seU  the  same  supply  at  higher 
prices.  But  if  the  rise  in  price  is  not  great,  people  will  very 
possibly  continue  to  buy  for  some  time  what  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  buying.  They  may  be  uneasy  koA  irritated  by  the 
higher  charge,  yet  for  ihe  motDent  may  not  adapt  themselves  to 
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the  new  situation  by  curttuling  their  purchaaea.  The  monopolist 
may  then  hold  the  raised  price  for  a  while,  even  if  it  reaches  con- 
sumers. Meanwhile,  in  a  growing  community,  new  consumers 
may  be  added,  or  the  old  consumers  may  get  larger  incomes.  An 
increase  in  demand  may  overtake  the  higher  price,  and  make  it 
permanent ;  and  then  it  will  seem  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  monopoly 
had  caused  prices  to  rise. 

The  position  of  middlemen  as  buffers,  easing  and  delaying 
the  pressure  of  the  forces  at  work,  appear  even  more  strongly 
in  the  case  of  producer's  goods.  As  has  already  been  said,*  the 
play  of  demand  and  utility  is  mudi  modified  in  the  prices  of 
such  things  —  iron,  copper,  timber,  wool.  The  connection 
between  the  price  ultimately  piud  for  finished  goods  by  con- 
sumers and  the  ruling  price  for  materials  among  dealers  is  often 
a  slow  and  uncertain  one.  Still  slower  b  that  between  the 
materials  for  tools,  like  iron  and  copper,  and  the  consumable 
articles  which  in  the  end  the  tools  serve  to  make.  Here  there 
b  a  possible  influence  of  monopoly  on  price  which  would  not 
appeu  if  the  monopolist  sold  an  enjoyable  commodity  directly 
to  the  consumers. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  the  first  step  taken  by  a  nwnop- 
olist  is  usually  to  settle  bis  price,  not  his  supply.  The  holder 
of  a  patent,  for  example,  will  offer  the  patented  article  at  a  given 
price;  he  wiU  not  usually  determine  in  advance  the  amount 
which  he  will  put  on  the  market.  If  be  finds  that,  at  the  given 
[Mice,  he  can  sell  more  than  he  expected,  he  will  add  to  the  supply. 
If  he  finds  that  he  cannot  sell  ao  much,  he  will  let  the  stock  which 
he  has  on  hand  go  off  groduidly,  and  in  the  future  will  add  to  it 
slowly  and  cautiously.  In  other  words,  he  experiments  with 
the  supply  which  he  can  dispose  of  at  the  price  fi^^ ;  and  per- 
haps, as  time  goes  on,  lowers  or  raises  his  price,  according  to  the 
response  from  purdiasers.  I^bably  he  is  only  half  conscious 
tiiat  his  control  over  price  rests  on  his  control  over  supply ;  yet  the 
shrewd  business  man  is  very  rardy  in  doubt  that  this  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  for  fceepmg  a  price  above  the  competitive  level. 
>  See  abon,  CluK>tar  10,  |  fi. 
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§  2.  The  power  of  a  looiiopoliat  ova-  laice  being  exeidsed, 
then,  fundamentally  thru  his  control  over  supply,  let  us  examine 
further  in  what  way  the  control  is  eKrciaed. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a  supply  which  has  cost  nothing  — 
something  in  the  nature  of  treasure-trove.  Such  a.  Gxei  supply, 
if  put  on  the  market  as  a  whole,  will  fetch  a  given  price.  But 
the  owner  may  reason  that  a  less  supply  will  fetch  a  higher  price. 
If  the  demand  be  inelastic,  half  of  the  supply  may  fetch  more 
than  double  the  price,  and  so  yield  a  larger  gross  stim.  It  will 
then  be  in  the  interest  of  the  monopolist  to  destroy  half  the  supply, 
and  put  on  the  market  only  the  remaining  half.  If  the  demand 
is  dastic,  it  will  more  probably  be  to  his  advantage  to  put  the 
whde  on  the  market.  The  price  per  unit,  to  be  sure,  will  be 
lower  than  if  only  half  were  sold,  but  not  so  much  lower  as  to 
make  the  gross  yield  less.  It  is  usually  to  the  Interest  of  a  monop- 
olist to  restrict  sensibly  the  supply  of  a  conmiodity  subject  to 
inelastic  demand,  and  to  be  liberal  with  the  supply  of  one  sub- 
ject to  elastic  demand. 

Suppose  next  that  the  supply  is  not  fortuitous,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  the  monopolist  under  the  ordinary  conditions,  with 
capital  mvested,  laborers  hired,  sundry  expenses  of  production 
incurred.  Then  the  monopolist  will  um  to  obtfun  not  the  larg- 
est gross  amount,  but  the  largest  net  profit.  And  that  net  pn^t 
he  will  try  to  make  larger  than  the  usual  profits  of  capitalists. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  any  case  the  monopolist  would  be 
able  to  secure  on  his  capital,  by  mvestment  in  other  directions, 
interest  at  the  usual  rate ;  and  that  for  his  own  labor  of  direction 
and  superintendence  he  would  he  able  to  secure  the  reward  usually 
accruing  to  labor  of  the  same  skill  and  assiduity.  Those  normal 
guns  we  reckon  among  the  expenses  of  production,  or  at  least 
not  as  due  to  monopoly.  It  is  the  excess  above  them  that  con- 
stitutes mtmopdy  [wofit. 

It  is  probable  that  few  monopolists  consciously  separate  thdr 
gtuns  in  this  way.  Ihey  rardy  distinguish  between  monopoly 
[wofits  proper  and  ordinary  returns  for  their  capital  and  labor. 
They  ^mply  rejoice  that  they  pay  dividends  at  twen^  or  thirty 
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per  cent,  or  are  able  to  be  munificent  on  salaries  to  themselves 
and  their  aaaociates.  If  closely  questioned,  however,  they  would 
soon  distinguish  the  share  in  these  gains  which  is  due  to  monoptdy 
alone.  It  is  that  share,  monopoly  profits  in  the  strict  sense, 
which  now  interests  us. 

If  the  monopolist  produces  his  commodity  under  the  condi- 
tions of  constant  cost,  his  calculation  of  net  profit  will  be  mmfde. 
figure  9  will  illustrate  it.  The  cost  of  producing  the  commodity 
is  there  represented  by  the  distance  ^m  0  to  C,  and  is  the  same 
whether  a  large  or  small  amount  of  the  commodity  be  produced ; 
it  is  OC^AC'^BC".  The  price  at  which  any  given  quality 
will  sell  depends  on  the  conformation  of  the  demand  curve  Diy. 


i c 

JL  ^ 


If  a  quantity  OA  is  put  on  the  market,  it  can  all  be  sold  at  the 
price  AA'.  The  total  cost  of  this  quantity  is  OCCA.  Monopoly 
prc£t  will  then  be  indicated  by  the  area  CPA'C.    But  if  the 
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qu&ntity  OB  'a  put  on  the  market,  4he  price  must  be  ktwcted 
to  BB',  Ibai  being  the  price  at  wiiidi  the  wiiole  quantHy  OB 
can  be  disposed  of.  Monopoly  prt^  is  now  the  area  CP'B'C". 
If  the  first  area,  CPA'C,  is  the  latter  of  the  two,  it  vill  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  monopolist  tb  restrict  his  output  to  the  quantity 
OA.  ButiftbeaT«aCP'it'C"i8tbelai«er,itwiUbetohisinttte3t 
to  enlarge  his  output  to  the  amount  OB.  Aa  has  already  been 
said,  the  elasticity  of  demand  has  an  important  infiaecoe  on  the 
calculations  of  tbe  monopoli^.  If  demand  is  elastic  —  if  s 
lowering  <A  price  will  greatly  stimulate  consumption  and  pur- 
chases — the  line  DD'  will  have  a  gentfer  slope,  and  the  qoantity 
which  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  price  OP"  will  be  gret^er  than  OB. 
The  parallelograms  indicating  gross  receipts  and  monopoly  profit 
will  be  longer,  and  larger  in  area.  Under  such  conditions  it  b 
probable  that  monopoly  profit  will  be  larger  tor  a  comparatively 
low  price  than  for  a  high  one. 

In  the  ]H«ceding  section  it  was  said  that  a  monopolist  might 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  destroy  part  of  a  supply,  in  oider  to 
sell  the  remunder  for  a  larger  gross  amount.  But  such  destruc- 
tion can  take  place  very  rarely.  Fortuitous  supplies,  coming 
into  a  monopolist's  hands  without  cost,  hardly  ever  occur.  "When 
a  monopolist's  supply  is  produced  and  coats  something,  it  is 
obviously  easier  and  cheaper  to  refrain  from  producing  ft  part 
of  it  than  to  destroy  a  part  after  it  has  been  produced.  Only 
from  miscalculation  or  causes  beyond  control  (such  as  super- 
abundance of  crops)  may  a  monopolist  find  destruction  to  his 
advantage.  It  seems  to  be  well  established  tiiat  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  times  burnt  part  of 
its  crop  of  cloves  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  the  remwnder  at  prices 
so  much  higher  as  to  increase  its  gross  receipts.  Similar  destruc- 
tion would  hardly  be  ventioed  in  a  mod^n  community ;  fear  of 
retribution  from  an  outraged  public  opinion  would  prevent  it.' 

The  mode  in  which  a  monopolist  commonly  proceeds  in  the 

>  Wben  B  publiaher  printa  a  limited  edition  ot  &  book,  and  then  dialributea  the 
type,  he  mky  be  Mid  to  wipe  out  part  of  the  supply  in  order  to  leU  at  a  hixher  prios 
the  («atiietad  portion  which  he  piinla. 
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adjustment  of  supply  is  illustrated  by  the  conditions  of  diamond 
production  In  recent  years.  Virtually  all  new  diamonds  come 
from  the  mines  at  Kimberley  in  South  Africa.  These  are  under 
the  single  ownership  of  the  De  Beers  Company,  formed  by  an 
amalgamation,  under  the  guiduice  of  Cedl  Rhodes,  of  a  number 
of  competing  mines.  Some  of  the  mines  are  not  worked,  and 
the  total  supply  is  intentionally  limited  to  the  amount  which 
can  be  sold  to  best  advantage.  The  demand  for  diamonds, 
after  a  certain  point,  is  highly  melastic.  They  are  bought  chiefly 
for  purposes  of  display.  Scarcity  and  high  price  are  the  basis  of 
th^  utility ;  if  very  abundant,  they  would  be  little  prized.  Hence 
it  b  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  De  Beers  Company  to  cur- 
tail production  and  limit  the  supply.'  Were  the  commodity 
one  like  copper,  with  a  very  elastic  demand,  it  might  pay  such  a 
monopolist  to  work  the  sources  of  supply  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

§  3.  Suppose  now  that  the  monopolized  conmiodity  is  pro- 
duced, not  under  the  conditions  of  constant  cost,  but  under  those 
of  diminishing  cost  (increasing  returns).  The  calculations  of  the 
monopolist  then  become  complex.  He  must  consider  on  the 
one  hand  the  extent  to  which  price  will  fall  as  a  larger  supply  is 
put  on  the  market,  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  cost  will 
fall  as  more  b  produced.  The  situation  is  again  easily  illustrated 
by  a  diagram. 

On  Figure  10  DD'  has  a  slight  inclination,  representing  a  very 
dasdc  demand.  S8',  the  supply  curve,  has  a  steep  inclination, 
at  least  in  its  upper  range,  representing  a  very  rapid  decline  in 
cost  per  Unit  as  supply  is  enlarged.  If  the  monopolist  produces 
and  puts  on  the  market  the  quantity  OA,  he  will  find  the  cost 
per  unit  to  be  AC,  and  the  total  cost  to  be  COAC.  That  supply 
will  be  sold  at  the  price  AA' ;  the  gross  rec^pts  will  be  OPA'A, 
and  the  monopoly  profit  will  be  CPA'C.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  The  D«  BoflTB  Company  ooDboli  96  per  cent  of  the  worid'a  diamond  production,   ■ 
S«e  O.  F.  Williams,  Tht  Diamimd  Miim  of  South  A/rica.Vol.  I.  p.  29t ;  Vol.  II,  p.  101. 

Since  the  date  of  the  fint  edition  of  this  book  (1910).  the  situation  ha«  chaooMl 
aomewbat.  Diaooveriea  elaewhere  in  South  Africa  have  added  to  the  supply,  and 
the  monopoly,  while  it  remains  effective,  is  in  the  hands  not  of  a  single  producer 
but  in  thoas  of  a  combination  of  a  very  tew  produoera.  The  industry  still  illustratM 
the  conditioiw  of  monopoly  prioe. 
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the  quantity  produced  13  the  larger  amount  OB,  the  cost  per 
unit  will  be  only  BC,  and  the  cost  of  the  total  supply  will  be 
C'OBC.  That  supply  can  be  sold  at  the  price  BB'.  The  gross 
receipts  will  be  ORB'B,  and  the  monopoly  profits  will  be  C'RB'C. 
Evidently  the  monopoly  profit  will  be  much  greater  with  the 
lower  price  than  with  the  higher  price ;  this  because  the  condi- 
tions assumed  are  those  of  very  elastic  demand  and  of  rapidly 
decreasing  cost.  The  less  elastic  the  demand,  and  the  less  rapid 
the  decrease  in  cost,  the  more  probable  is  it  that  the  monopolist 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  limit  the  supply  and  keep  up  the 
price. 

The  reader  will  easily  see  that  a  nimaber  of  maximum  monop- 
oly profits  and  ruling  monopoly  prices  are  possible.  To  express 
in  one  ^ngle  statement  all  the  elements  of  the  case  would  require 
mathematical  formulation.  Such  a  formulation,  however,  has 
an  appearance  of  accuracy  which  is  often  misleading;  and  this 
is  true  even  of  a  comparatively  simple  diagram  \\ks  that  given 
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above.  Some  of  the  elements  in  the  situation  must  be  more  or 
lesa  a  matter  of  guess  work  for  the  monopolist;  especially  the 
d^ree  of  elasticity  in  detnand,  and  the  rate  of  decreasing  cost 
with  enlarged  production.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  un- 
restrained monopoly  —  and  such  are  very  rare  —  monopoly 
price  is  usually  fixed  by  a  sort  of  rule  of  thumb.  Tho  probably 
at  a  point  considerably  above  the  competitive  price,  it  is  not 
settled  by  any  refined  calculation  of  the  precise  point  of  maxi- 
mum profit. 

Sharply  decreasing  cost,  or  increaang  return,  is  most  likely 
to  appear  where  articles  are  newly  introduced.  At  first  these 
are  bought  and  used  in  small  amounts.  Later,  as  they  become 
familiar  and  widely  used,  they  are  produced  in  larger  quantities 
and  the  principle  of  increasing  Ktums  applies.  Not  infrequently 
new  articles  are  monopolized,  being  protected  by  patent  or  copy- 
right laws.  They  then  give  a  most  apt  illustration  of  the  working 
of  the  principles  here  under  con^deration.  Thus,  the  Wels- 
bach  mantles  attached  to  gas  lights  were  long  protected  by  patent 
in  all  advanced  countries.'  They  enabled  a  much  better  light 
to  be  had  for  a  less  ^cpendtture  on  gas,  and  they  contaminated 
the  air  less.  The  demand  for  them  was  highly  elastic.  They 
were  produced  much  more  cheaply  in  large  quantities.  Hence, 
tho  monopolized,  they  were  sold  at  a  price  which,  per  unit  of 
product,  was  not  greatly  above  cost  price ;  oone  the  less,  on  the 
enormous  quantity  which  could  be  sold,  they  yielded  monopoly 
profits  very  great  in  the  a^r^ate. 

A  situation  essentially  similar  appears  in  the  case  of  copyrighted 
books.  Books  conform  to  the  principle  of  decreasing  cost.  The 
expense  of  typesetting  and  of  making  the  stereotype  plates  is 
the  same  whether  one  thousand  copies  be  printed  or  fifty  thousand. 
The  other  expenses  of  bookmaking  —  paper,  presswork,  binding, 
and  the  like  —  are  tolerably  uniform  per  unit,  yet  some  of  them 
show  slightly  diminishing  cost  as  more  books  are  printed  from 
the  same  plates.  On  the  whole,  the  cost  per  unit  is  much  less 
for  a  large  edition  than  for  a  small  one.    A  common  device  of 

1  ThiB  patent  sxpired  in  (he  United  3t»tea  in  1008. 
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publishers  is  to  issue  a  limited  edition,  often  with  numbered  copies, 
and  diqwse  of  it  at  a  high  rate  to  collectors  and  other  persons 
who  prize  the  possession  of  a  rare  thing.  They  calculate  that  the 
profit  will  be  greater  from  a  small  edition  at  a  high  price,  than 
^m  a  large  edition  at  a  low  price.  The  same  result  appears 
with  scientific  books,  which  often  appeal  to  but  a  small  circle  of 
readers  and  for  which  the  demand  is  inelastic.  The  few  copies 
printed  are  sold  at  a  comparatively  high  price  to  those  who  de^re 
them.  Were  they  salable  in  large  quantities,  thetr  cost  and  prob- 
ably their  price  would  be  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  new  books 
which  many  people  may  be  tempted  to  read  —  popular  novels,  for 
example  —  are  sold  at  the  outset  for  a  lower  price,  for  they  present 
the  conditions  both  of  decreasing  cost  and  of  elastic  demand. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  conditions  of  increasing  cost  (dimin- 
iahing  returns)  the  situation  of  a  monopolist  will  again  be  differ- 
ent. The  probability  of  a  sharp  limitation  of  supply  is  evid^tly 
greater  if  the  increase  of  supply  entails  greater  cost  for  the  addi- 
tional output.  If  the  demand  be  highly  inelastic,  the  monopolist 
will  certainly  be  disposed  to  restrict  his  output  very  much ;  for 
the  price  he  can  get  will  rise  much  with  lessened  supply,  while 
his  expenses  will  fall.  And  even  with  an  elastic  demand,  he  will  have 
to  reckon,  not  mdeed  with  rapidly  falling  price  as  output  increases, 
but  with  some  increase  In  cost.  Monopoly,  however,  with  dimin- 
ishing returns  is  probably  rare.  It  may  appear  in  the  case  of  some 
uncommon  mineral  products,  obtained  from  a  angle  source  <rf 
supply  or  a  few  combined  sources  (the  South  African  diamond 
nunes  possibly  present  an  example) .  On  the  whole  monopoly  con- 
ditions, complete  or  partial,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  found  with 
commodities  produced  under  constant  or  under  increasing  returns. 

§  4.  Monopoly  presents  another  possibility :  different  install- 
ments of  the  supply  may  be  sold  at  varying  prices.  Under  com- 
petition, one  price  prevuls  thruout  the  market;  no  one  seller 
is  allowed  by  the  others  to  get  a  higher  price.  In  the  preceding 
paragraphs  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  the  same  holds  good 
under  monopoly.    But  it  does  not  necessarily  hold. 

Look,  for  example,  at  figure  9  (p.  199)  representing  monopoly 
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tinder  the  conditbna  of  constant  cost.  The  monopolist  cannot 
but  look  with  longing  eyes  at  the  possible  profits  represented  by 
the  area  CPA'C.  It  is  true  that  the  one  uniform  price  yield- 
ing him  the  largest  gain  may  be  the  price  OP"  {=BB'),  at  which 
bis  monopoly  profits  are  CP'B'C".  But  may  he  not  get  in  addi- 
tion the  extra  profit  potentially  to  be  had  on  the  quantity  OA, 
which  would  sell,  if  put  on  the  market  by  itself,  at  the  price  AA'i 
May  he  not  charge  a  big^h  price  to  the  richer  or  more  eager  buyers, 
while  selling  at  a  lower  rate  to  those  not  able  or  willing  to  pay  the 
high  price? 

To  sell  directly  and  openly  at  varying  prices  to  different  pur* 
chasers  b,  to  be  sure,  not  always  feasible  or  politic.  There  b  the 
possibility  of  resale  by  the  favored  purchaser.  Moreover,  the 
instinct  of  equality  or  "fair  treatment"  is  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Its  violation  arouses  a  feeling  of  resentment,  which  may  affect 
purchasers  or  lead  to  hostile  legislation.  Hence  the  monopolist, 
if  he  discriminates,  is  likely  to  disguise  his  discrimination.  But 
in  some  degree  he  will  not  infrequently  secure  from  the  upper 
strata  of  buyers  that  higher  price  which  would  otherwise  inure 
to  them  as  consimier's  surplus. 

Thus  the  monopoUst  may  put  the  commodity  on  the  market  in 
installmcDts.  He  may  sell  at  a  high  price  first  to  those  whose 
demand  b  keenest;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  put  on  the  market 
a  further  supply  at  a  lower  price.  SubstantiaUy  thb  b  often 
done  by  publishers  with  copyrighted  hooka,  especially  such  as 
are  reasonably  sure  to  have  a  considerable  vogue.  A  first  edition 
is  offered  at  a  comparatively  high  price.  After  a  season  or  two, 
a  much  cheaper  "popular"  edition  is  put  out,  tempting  a  whole 
army  of  buyers  for  whom  the  first  edition  was  too  expensive. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  pretense  of  a  difference  between  the  two. 
Tlte  popular  edition  b  printed  on  cheaper  paper,  has  a  less  elaborate 
binding,  or  may  be  in  paper  cover.  But  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  two  forms  b  usually  small  and  by  no  means  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  selling  price.  That  difference  results  in  the 
main  from  the  publisher's  effort  to  tap  in  succession  the  several 
strata  of  buyers. 
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Something  of  the  same  sort  lappeaa  not  mfrequentiy  in  the 
case  of  patented  articles.  These  may  be  sold  at  a  hi^  price 
for  the  first  installments  put  on  the  market,  and  at  prices  modi 
reduced  as  the  great  mass  of  buyers  are  sou^it.  Hwre  is,  to 
be  sure,  another  factor,  abeady  referred  to.  Being  patented, 
the  articles  must  be  of  a  new  sort;  since  the  law  gives  the 
monopoly,  or  patent,  only  on  the  ground  of  this  novelty.  Tlie 
mai^et  b  necessarily  uncertain.  The  patentee  b  likdy  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously.  Tlie  moderate  quantity  put  on  the  market 
at  the  outset  does  not  allow  the  advantages  of  lai^e-scale  pco- 
duction ;  haice,  tho  price  is  hi^,  cost  alao  'a  hi^  If  it  were 
certain  from  the  start  tliat  the  article  would  find  a  wide  sale, 
large  plant  and  elaborate  divi^n  of  labor  mi^t  be  apjdied 
from  the  beginning,  great  quantities  mi^t  be  produced,  a  small 
part  sold  at  once  at  high  prices,  the  rest  stored  away  until  it 
was  time  to  satisfy  the  demand  at  lower  prices.  But  this  in- 
volves ri^.  Commonly,  the  earlier  installments  are  produced 
and  sold  tentatively,  and  the  advantages  of  low  cost  are  not 
reaped  until  the  possibility  of  large  sales  at  low  prices  Is  proved 
by  successive  experiments. 

A  direct  instance  of  discrimination  in  price  seems  to  be  suiq)lied 
by  the  telephone.  This  is  a  monopoly  in  most  communities, 
and  indeed,  whether  under  private  or  public  management,  ou^t 
to  be  a  monopoly.  The  commodity,  or  service,  is  not  of  a  trans- 
ferable kind ;  hence  one  obstade  to  discrimination  —  possible 
resale  —  is  out  of  the  way.  Telephone  rates  are  commonly 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  what  the  user  can  pay ;  they  are  higho' 
in  cities  and  in  thickly  settied  districts  than  in  rural  districts. 
Some  parts  of  the  variations  in  charges  are  doubtiess  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  cost,  but  in  the  main  they  seem  to  be  the  outcome  of 
monopoly  conditions.  This  outcome  b  not  necessarily  objection- 
able ;  it  might  be  reached  under  public  ownership  as  well  as  under 
private;  it  is  adduced  here  simply  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
peculiarities  of  monopoly  prices. 

A  converse  case  occurs  when  a  monopoly  charges  a  level  rate 
to  all  persons,  under  conditions  which  would  lead  CMDpetiDg 
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perhaps  the  best  chance  of  exacting  the  full  monopoly  profit. 
When  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  in  the  days  before  the  English 
occupation,  muntained  a  monopoly  of  the  salt  trade,  he  prob- 
ably squeezed  out  of  it  remorselessly  all  that  could  be  exacted 
from  his  unfortunate  subjects.  But  fiscal  monopolies  do  not 
generally  exercise  their  power  to  the  utmost.  They  are  not  un- 
common in  civilized  countries,  being  ^mply  a  method  of  securing 
public  revenue  by  monopoly  management  instead  of  by  taxes. 
Such  are  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies  in  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  the  tobacco  monopoly  id  France,  the  spirit  monopolies 
in  Switzerland  and  Russia.  These  are  rarely  exploited  up  to 
their  m^^.yimiim  yield.  A  given  net  revenue,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  financial  needs  of  the  several  states,  is  sought,  and 
the  adjustment  of  supply  and  of  prices  is  pressed  no  further. 

Patented  and  copyrighted  articles,  again,  seem  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  of  perfect  monopoly;  the  law  forbids  competition 
once  for  all.  But  the  holder  of  such  a  monopoly  must  reckon 
with  the  competition  of  more  or  less  available  substitutes,  and 
thus  is  compelled  to  abate  his  prices  and  enlarge  his  supplies 
more  than  he  would  otherwise  do.  Copyrighted  books,  for 
example,  must  meet  the  competition  of  other  copyii^ted  books 
of  a  dmilar  kind,  not  to  mention  those  on  which  the  copyright 
has  expired.  A  first-rate  textbook  yields  a  good  monopoly 
profit,  sometimes  a  very  high  one.  Yet  if  the  price  be  put  too 
high,  others  little  worse  can  be  used  in  its  place.  The  gun  from 
a  copyri^ted  or  patented  article  often  arises  not  so  much  from 
selling  it  at  a  higher  price  than  others  of  a  similar  sort,  as  from 
selling  much  more  of  it  at  about  the  same  price.  This  gain  ia 
obviously  the  greater  if  the  conditions  of  production  are  those  of 
decreadng  cost. 

In  other  cases,  also,  of  real  or  apparent  or  halfway  monopoly, 
there  are  commonly  checks.  Many  so-called  monopolies  lack 
«  i^al  baab  and  even  a  solid  industrial  ba»s.  Such  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  "trusts"  which  have  been  formed  by  horizontal 
combination.  They  must  be  ever  oo  the  watch  agunst  com- 
petitors, and  very  few,  if  any,  are  in  a  portion  to  exercise  un- 
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restrained  monopoly  power.  Others,  again,  tbo  more  securely 
founded,  must  be  on  their  guard  against  regulation  or  di^lace- 
ment  by  public  authority.  Such  are  the  so-called  "public  serv- 
ice" industries — the  rtulway,  the  street  railway,  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  gas  companies.  Both  of  these  sorts  of  cases, 
so  important  in  modem  industry,  will  engage  our  attention  as 
we  proceed.  Here  it  suffices  to  note  that  the  monopoly  is  in  one 
way  or  another  qualified. 

Finally,  the  dullness  or  torpor  of  a  monopolist  must  be  reckoned 
with.  The  strict  reasoning  of  the  theory  of  monopoly  price 
assumes  him  to  press  his  advantage  shrewdly  and  to  the  utmost. 
He  may  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  ^ur  of  competition  — 
the  one  force  which  more  than  any  other  stimulates  enterprise 
and  business  mtelligence — is  lacking.  Ilie  secure  monopolist 
is  likely  to  be  content  with  a  good  comfortable  profit,  and  to 
let  well  enough  alone.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  another 
and  shrewder  person  will  see  the  posabilities,  buy  out  the  inert 
possessor,  and  proceed  to  manage  the  affair  with  more  vigor  and 
profit.  Such  has  been  not  infrequently  the  course  of  events  in 
the  public  service  mooopolies  of  modem  times,  especially  in  these 
whose  pos^bilities  of  profit  have  been  connected  with  changes 
in  the  arts  and  the  rapid  growth  of  great  cities.  But  this  is  not  a 
matter  on  which  prediction  can  be  ventured.  The  actual  work- 
ing of  monopoly  is  often  highly  uncertain  and  irregular. 

§  7.  It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  one  form  of  monopoly 
wbidi  frequently  comes  into  public  notice,  the  "wmet."  This 
word  usually  implies  not  that  the  sources  of  production  have 
come  permanently  tmder  monopoly  control,  but  that  the  avail- 
able supply  has  been  got  for  the  time  mto  a  ^ngte  hand.  Re- 
currently persons  of  speculative  bent  try  their  hands  at  this 
operation,  buying  up  the  whole  supply  of  an  article,  and  then 
selling  it,  if  possible,  at  a  large  profit 

So  far  as  the  ordinary  course  of  maricet  prices  is  concerned, 
mere  cornering  has  no  effect.  If  supply  remains  the  same,  price 
to  consumers  will  not  be  more  or  less  because  an  article  is  in 
angle  hands.    Yet  the  cornerer  may  make  money.    If  so,  thb 
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b  becsuae  he  haa  foreaeen  more  quickly  or  more  shrewdly  than 
others  a  shortage  in  the  seasonal  supply.  By  buying  the  whole 
of  it  at  moderate  prices  from  producers  or  dealers  less  shrewd, 
he  may  profit  by  an  advance.  But  that  advance  was  certain 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  Tlie  profit  is  not  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consumers.  The  question  is  simply  which  set  of  pro- 
duces or  middlem^i  will  accurately  gauge  the  market  price  of  the 
season  and  profit  accordingly.  This  is  especially  true  of  artides 
that  are  in  consumable  form,  or  very  nearly  in  consumable 
form.  Such  is  ice,  the  supply  of  which,  in  r^ons  depending 
on  natural  (wintei^frozen)  ice,  is  .absolutely  fized  by  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  weather ;  or  a  vegetable  like  tomatoes,  the  crop 
of  which,  for  canning  purposes,  has  sometimes  been  bought  out 
by  speculators  engineering  a  comer.  The  price  of  these  things 
is  settled  with  much  precision  by  the  play  of  demand  and  supply, 
t.e.  by  marginal  vendibility,  and  it  matto?  not  to  the  consumer 
whether  that  su[q)ly  be  in  a  single  hand  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  producer's  goods,  such  as  metals  and  raw  materials, 
the  possible  effect  on  prices  from  a  comer  is  greato*,  for  the 
reasons  already  indicated.  Provided  the  comer  is  rigorous 
—  [Hovided  all  the  available  supplies  and  avenues  of  supply 
are  ^ecUvely  controlled  —  there  is  at  least  a  pos»biltty  that 
middlaneD  and  producers  who  are  committed  to  operations  in 
which  the  raw  materials  are  needed,  will  be  mulcted  for  a  higher 
price  than  would  rule  without  the  comer. 

Quite  another  rituation  appears  when  the  persons  against 
whose  purses  the  comer  b  aimed  are  not  the  consumers,  but 
other  dealers  and  speculators,  and  espedally  the  speculators 
who  have  been  buying  or  selling  for  future  delivery.  Most 
speculators  are  sunply  betting  on  future  prices.  They  are  doing 
so,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  incomplete  or  ill-interpreted 
informarion.  A  speculative  comer  is  commonly  directed  against 
those  who  have  sold  for  future  delivery  —  that  Is,  those  who 
have  agreed  to  sell  for  a  given  price,  at  a  fixed  date  io  the  future, 
something  which  they  do  not  own.  A  shrewd  and  daring  person, 
or  even  one  not  ^irewd  but  only  daring,  who  believes  that  many 
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persons  bave  oversold  for  future  delivery,  may  try  to  buy  up 
the  whole  supply  available  at  the  stipulated  date.  If  he  succeeds, 
be  may  tbea  dictate  the  price  at  which  th^  must  buy  from  him, 
in  order  to  keep  their  eng^ements;  and  the  difference  between 
that  price  and  the  price  he  has  pud  for  bis  purchases  ntakes  the 
profit  of  the  comer.  Evidently  the  p^^ons  who  are  directly 
affected  are  not  the  consumers,  but  only  other  dealers  and  specu- 
lators.   In  so  tar,  it  is  a  case  of  diantond  cut  diamond. 

Yet  the  consuming  public  is  by  do  means  without  its  cod- 
cerD  in  these  q>eculative  comu^  Some  of  its  purchases  m^ 
be  of  a  sort  that  cannot  be  postponed,  and  must  be  made  at  the 
ruling  mu-ket  price.  This  buying  comes  from  those  more  eager 
or  necessitous  persons  who  would  ordinarily  get  the  artide  at 
the  normal  market  price  and  would  secure  a  consumer's  surplus. 
During  the  crucial  period  of  a  comer  —  say  during  the  month 
of  May,  if  wheat  for  May  delivery  is  the  bone  of  contention 
— '  wheat  will  sell  at  an  artificially  high  price.  The  comerer 
is  intent  on  buying  every  part  of  supply  that  comes  to  market, 
to  prevent  his  opponents  from  getting  the  means  of  satisfying 
their  contracts.  These  opponents,  in  turn,  are  under  do  less 
pressure  to  secure  the  supplies.  Until  the  stni^Ie  is  over  — 
UDtil  either  the  comer  "bursts"  because  the  comerer  finds  he 
cannot  possibly  buy  the  entire  supply,  or  elae  the  "short  sellers" 
acknowledge  themselves  defeated  and  "settle"  with  their  oppo- 
nent —  so  long  the  market  price  is  high,  and  those  who  are  under 
the  necessity  of  buying  for  bona  fide  use  must  pay  acoordingly. 
When  the  stmggle  is  over,  price  goes  back  suddenly  to  the  normal 
level  for  the  season,  or  even  below  that  level.  Most  consumers 
are  no  worse  off  than  before,  and  sometimes  are  better  off  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  disposal  of  supplies  long  withheld  from  the 
market. 

Successful  comers  are  rare.  Usually  those  who  attempt  them 
underestimate  the  supply  and  overstrain  their  credit.  When 
the  bidding  of  the  contending  speculators  raises  prices,  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  nooks  and  crannies  prove  to  harbor  scraps  of 
supply  that  are  hurried  on  the  market  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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goldea  opportunity;  while  tKe  usual  consumptloD  is  curtuled, 
and  so  far  leaves  more  of  the  usual  supply  available.  In  order 
to  hold  the  corner,  enormous  sums  must  be  provided,  always  by 
borrowing  on  a  vast  scale,  with  hypothecation  of  what  is  ab«ady 
controlled;  and  the  inastence  of  a  large  creditor  may  predpitate 
a  collapse.  Where  the  commodity  is  not,  like  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  subject  of  seasonal  odtivation,  but  is  continuously 
produced,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  comer  are  even  greater. 
In  1887-88  a  noted  attempt  was  made  by  a  group  of  French 
speculators,  headed  by  one  Secretan,  to  comer  copper.  At  once 
copper  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  all  sorts  of  un- 
known or  half-woriced  mines  added  to  the  product  The  comer, 
after  keeping  up  prices  for  many  months,  and  causing  disturb- 
ance and  expense  to  those  whose  purchases  had  of  necessity 
to  be  made  during  its  operation,  finally  failed  disastrously ;  its 
promoter  was  led  to  suidde,  and  a  great  French  bank  whidi  had 
lent  him  taij^  funds  was  compelled  to  suq>eiid  payments. 
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Joint  Cost  and  Joint  Demand 

Seotion  1-  Joint  east :  eSeot  of  inoreaae  or  decrease  in  dem&nd.  Influence  of 
separable  items  of  expense.  "Bj-producte."  Complex  case  where 
both  monopoly  and  joint  ooat  exist.  Influence  d  large  plant,  214  — 
Seo.  2.  Joint  demiuid.  The  constituent  most  limited  in  supply  feels 
most  the  effect  of  an  increaae  of  demead.  Labor  io  building  trsdM  as 
an  illustration.  Joint  demand  usually  causes  peculiaiitiea  less  enduring 
thao  those  arising  from  joint  cost,  218. 

§  1.  Not  infrequently  commodities  are  produced  at  jomt  coat; 
tlie  same  operations  which  turn  out  one  in  the  group  turn  out 
another  also.  Such  are  mutton  and  wool ;  beef,  hides,  and  horn ; 
copper,  gold,  »lver  from  ores  containing  these  diverse  metals; 
cotton  fiber  and  cotton  seed.  Commodities  produced  at  joint 
cost  are  of  interest  to  us  because  of  the  peculiar  problems  of 
price  which  they  present. 

A  perfect  example  of  joint  production  is  that  of  cotton  fiber 
and  cotton  seed.  To  make  the  fiber  marketable,  the  seed  must 
be  separated  from  it ;  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation  and  of  gin- 
ning are  necessarily  incurred  for  the  two  together.  But  the 
prices  per  pound  at  which  fiber  and  seed  sell  are  very  different 
For  every  pound  of  lint  (fiber)  there  are  about  two  pounds  of 
seed.  At  the  prices  of  a  five-year  period  (1903-08)  the  fiber 
sold  at  about  ten  cents  a  pound ;  the  seed  at  about  one  half  cent 
a  pound.  It  may  be  assumed,  with  little  divergence  from  the 
facts,  that  cotton  is  produced  under  conditions  of  competition, 
and  that  there  is  a  large  margin  at  which  the  cost  is  practically 
constant.    Fiber  and  seed  between  them  therefore  sell,  taking 
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fiber  bom  a  given  crop  is  mudi  greater  than  the  mar^al  veodi- 
bility  of  the  seed  produced  abng  with  it;  hence  cotton  sells  at  a 
much  higher  price  per  pound. 

It  follows  that  an  increase  of  demand  for  a  commodity  which  is 
produced  jointly  with  another,  may  cause  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
that  other.  If  the  demand  for  cotton  increases,  its  price  will 
rise.  This  will  not  directly  affect  the  price  of  seed,  for  which  the 
supply  and  the  conditions  of  demand  renuun  the  same.  But 
the  higher  price  of  cotton  is  likely  to  stimulate  i»oduction,  and 
more  both  of  fiba-  and  of  seed  will  be  brought  to  market  Hie 
conditions  of  demand  remaining  unchanged  for  seed,  its  price 
must  fall  as  supply  is  enlarged.  Production  will  be  increased 
until,  m  the  end,  the  two  between  them  will  again  sell  for  their 
joint  expenses  of  production.  But  as  the  seed  now  sells  at  a  lower 
price,  the  fiber  must  sell  at  a  somewhat  higher  price;  and  the 
definitive  outcome  of  the  greater  demand  for  fiber  will  thus  be  a 
larger  output  of  both  constituents.  It  will  cause  a  higher  price 
for  the  one  and  yet  entaU  a  lower  price  for  the  other.  The  oppo»te 
effect  would  follow  if  demand  for  one  of  the  articles  should  be- 
come not  greater,  but  less. 

In  most  instances  of  joint  coat,  the  situation  ts  not  so  simple  as 
this;  for  usually  eadi  article  entails  some  separate  items  of  ex- 
pense. It  is  rare  that,  as  with  cotton  fiber  and  cotton  seed,  all 
the  expenses  are  incurred,  to  the  very  last  stage,  jointly  for  the 
two.  Tie  common  case  is  more  like  that  of  wool  and  mutton; 
tho  produced  in  the  main  at  joint  cost,  each  brings  some  special 
expenses  of  its  own.  The  wool  must  be  sheared;  the  sheep 
must  be  slaughtered  and  dressed  for  mutton.  Wool  and  meat 
must  each  sell  for  at  least  the  special  cost  connected  with  them, 
so  a  minimum  price  is  set.  In  what  proportion  the  remfuning 
(joint)  cost  will  be  secured  from  the  two  will  then  depend  on 
the  play  of  demand,  as  in  the  simpler  case  of  cotton  fiber 
and  seed. 

ITie  phrase  "by-products"  ia  often  applied  to  denote  some 
of  the  commodities  produced  at  joint  cost.  When  one  of  them 
habitually  sells  at  a  much  low^  price  than  the  other,  it  is  spoken 
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of  as  a  by-i»oduct;  or  when  a  material  for  which  no  use  has 
be«D  known  comes  to  be  utilized  and  to  have  a  market  value, 
it  is  so  described.  Both  reasons  explain  why  cotton  seed  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  a  by-product,  and  not,  as  in  strictness  it  should 
be,  as  a  joint  product.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  joint 
cost  is  in  the  utilization  of  the  various  parts  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals. Tlie  hide,  the  bristles,  the  bones,  the  horns,  the  hoofs, 
the  blood,  the  various  organs,  all  are  turned  to  some  sort  of  use 
—  usually  with  items  of  special  cost  pertuning  to  each.  As 
the  meat  is  the  most  important  and  familiar  product,  the  others 
are  commonly  called  by-products. 

The  advance  in  the  arts  of  production,  especially  imder  the 
influence  of  chemical  science,  has  led  to  the  utilization  of  many 
materials  previously  thrown  away,  and  so  has  made  the  principle 
of  joint  cost  of  wider  and  wider  application.  Wool,  produced  at 
joint  cost  with  mutton,  further  illustrates  also  this  aspect  of 
the  principle.  As  wool  comes  from  the  sheep's  back,  it  contains 
much  fatfy  matter,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  fiber  can 
be  used  for  textile  purposes.  This  matter,  formerly  waste,  has 
in  recent  times  been  extracted,  in  some  degree  refined,  and  has 
proved  useful  in  treating  leather  and  for  other  purposes.  Simi- 
larly, cotton  seed,  itself  a  joint  product,  supplies  not  only  the 
oil  pressed  out  of  it  (and  that  (hI  of  various  grades,  serviceable  for 
various  purposes),  but  also  the  oil  cake  remaining  after  extrac- 
tion, which  is  used  as  food  for  cattle.  The  slag  which  comes  to 
the  surface  of  the  molten  matter  in  a  pig-iron  furnace,  and  of 
which  vast  quantities  formerly  accumulated  near  the  furnaces 
(some  parts  being  perhaps  turned  to  account  locally  as  ballast 
under  railway  ties)  has  lately  been  used  as  a  mat^al  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement.'    Coal  ter,  one  of  the  by-fvoducts  from 
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to  man's  resources  during  the  last  half  century,  is  tlie  basis  of 
a  number  of  products,  having  partly  joint  cost  and  partly  special 
ccet  —  kerosene  (iUuminating  oil),  naphtha,  gasoline,  lubricating 
oil,  dyes,  para£5n  and  candles,  vaseline. 

For  the  utilization  of  some  joint  products  a  large  plant  is  in- 
dispensable; as  in  the  case  of  wool  grease  or  coal  oil  products. 
In  ao  far,  the  advance  of  the  arts  has  promoted  the  growth  of 
large-scale  production,  and  so  has  intensified  the  social  problems 
which  arise  from  it.  Large-scale  production,  in  turn,  may  lead 
to  monopoly  or  largely  facilitate  it.  Then  another  complica- 
tion appears.  Either  monopoly  alone  or  joint  cost  alone  entails 
consequences  for  value  which  diverge  far  from  the  simpler  cases. 
When  the  two  are  combined,  a  varie^  c^  interacting  forces  must 
be  considered  —  joint  and  separate  cost,  marginal  vendibility 
and  elasticity  of  demand,  monopoly  and  maximum  profit,  and  the 
effects  upon  monopoly  of  possible  competition,  of  public  opinion 
and  public  regulation,  and  of  inert  management.  Tlie  Standard 
(Kl  Company  in  the  United  States  illustrates  all  these  complica- 
tions. It  long  had  a  more  or  less  effective  monopoly,  due  to  vari- 
ous causes,  among  which  large-scale  production  and  the  utilization 
of  joint  products  have  played  their  part;  and  these  various 
joint  products  were  marketed  at  prices  influenced  by  all  the 
factors  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of  monopoly,  except  probably 
that  of  inert  management. 

Whenever  a  very  large  fixed  capital  is  used  not  for  a  single 
purpose,  but  for  varied  purposes,  the  influence  of  the  principle 
of  joint  cost  shows  itself.  Of  this  the  most  striking  instance 
appears  in  the  adjustment  of  railway  rates  —  a  case,  however, 
so  complex  that  its  consideration  is  best  postponed  to  a  later 
chapter.'  Where  a  large  plant  is  used  for  producing  one  homoge- 
neous commodity  —  say  steel  rails  or  plain  cotton  cloth  — 
the  peculiar  effects  of  joint  cost  cannot,  of  course,  appear.  TVue, 
if  such  a  plant,  or  combination  of  plants,  has  a  monopoly  or 
semi-monopoly,  there  may  be  varying  prices  for  different  portions 
ol  the  one  homogeneous  product;  there  may  be  "dumping,"  as 
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in  the  case  oi  steel  rula.*  But  this  is  a  very  different  phenomenon 
from  that  of  value  under  joint  cost. 

§  2.  A  different  case  from  joint  cost  is  joint  demand,  where 
what  is  wanted  is  not  a  dngle  article,  but  a  combination  of  artides. 
Ilus  a  demand  for  dwellings  is  a  demand  fw  the  completed  accom- 
modation. Hie  purdiaser  is  indifferent  to  the  prices  for  bric^ 
wood,  glass,  hardware ;  all  he  looks  for  is  the  house  viack  com- 
Innes  these  various  materials. 

If  we  suppose  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  houses  in  a  given 
district,  and  a  rise  in  their  prices,  the  change  will  be  reflected  in 
a  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  several  materials.  If  the  materials 
were  used  solely  for  the  construction  of  bouses,  and  if  they 
were  put  on  the  market  under  the  same  conditions  —  all  equally 
limited  in  supply,  or  all  equally  extaisible  in  supi^y  —  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  expecting  a  greater  rise  m  price  for  one 
than  for  the  others.  But  the  conditions  of  supply,  as  of  demand, 
are  likely  to  be  different  tot  the  several  constituents.  Some 
may  be  ea^y  obtainable  in  unlimited  quantities  at  short  notice; 
some  may  be  temporarily  or  permanentiy  limited.  So  far  as  any 
constituent  is  solely  devoted  to  the  ^ven  purpose  and  is  limited 
in  supply,  so  far  is  it  likely  to  be  peculiarly  affected  by  the  changes 
in  demand  for  the  j(»nt  product.  Ilose  constituents  which 
serve  otlier  purposes  also,  and  hence  are  on  the  market  for  mis- 
cellaneous sale,  will  be  diverted  toward  the  joint  product  by  the 
increase  in  price ;  enlarging  supply  here  wUl  check  in  some  d^ree 
the  rise  in  price.  If  the  supply  of  any  constituent  be  unlimited  and 
easily  extensible  at  constant  cost,  its  price  wiU  not  rise  at  all. 
Supply  will  promptiy  respond  to  tbe  new  demand,  and  the  effect 
of  that  demand  will  appear  solely  with  the  other  constituents. 
And  if  all  the  constituents  except  one  be  easily  procured  in  larg^ 
quantities,  and  if  their  supplies  thus  respond  quickly  to  an  in- 
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of  joint  demand.  A  demand  for  houses  and  business  premises 
means  a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  workmen  —  for  unskilled  laborers, 
for  bricklayers,  masons,  and  carpenters,  for  plumbers  and  elec- 
tricians, and  (in  the  case  of  high  structures  in  American  dties) 
tat  ironworkers.  Some  of  these  occupations  are  so  widespread 
that  an  increased  demand  for  a  particular  kind  of  labor  in  any  one 
[dace  ea»ly  draws  an  increased  supply.  This  is  most  obviously 
true  of  ordinary  manual  labor  —  plain  pick  and  shovel  work. 
More  of  it  can  usually  be  got  with  little  difficulty  from  other 
places.  V^th  the  rougher  kinds  of  carpenter's  work  the  situa- 
tion is  similar.  But  it  is  different  with  the  highly  skilled  trades 
and  with  those  to  which  access  is  fettered  by  trade-union  re- 
striction. Here  it  is  more  difficult  to  add  to  the  labor  supply. 
Hence  increased  activity  in  building  may  have  the  effect  of  very 
greatly  raising  the  wages  of  the  workmen  in  these  groups,  idiile 
bringing  comparatively  little  change  for  the  others.  Such  a 
result  has  in  recent  years  appeared  frequently  in  American  dties, 
strikingly  so  in  New  York.  The  rapid  growth  in  urban  popula- 
tion, combined  with  great  impaovements  in  building  methods, 
has  brought  about  astonishing  activity  in  adding  to  and  in  re- 
modeling dwellings  and  buaness  premises.  Certun  kinds  of 
laborers,  not  easQy  increased  in  supply  by  recruitii^  hom  other 
occupations  or  from  other  places,  have  been  in  in^tent  demand 
—  such  as  plumbers,  tile  workers,  electrical  workers,  house- 
smiths  (i.«.  structural  ironworkers).  'Hiese.have  felt  more  than 
the  others  the  demand  for  the  joint  product,  and  have  secured 
extraordinarily  high  wages.  Artifidal  restriction  of  the  supply 
by  trade-union  regulation  has  sometimes  played  no  small  part  in 
securing  for  them  an  exceptionally  larger  share  of  the  possible  gain. 
Ordinarily,  joint  demand  has  not  the  same  sort  of  permanent 
effect  on  value  that  joint  supply  has.  In  the  long  run,  the  con-  ^ 
ditions  of  supi^y  are  the  more  important  in  affecting  value.^ 
Tito  it  is  true,  as  appears  most  strikingly  in  the  cases  of  in- 
creadog  cost  and  of  monopoly  value,  that  there  is  a  constant 
interaction  of  supply  and  demand,  the  dominant  forces  for  most 
commodities  are  those  of  supply.  Where  an  increased  joint  demand 
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affects  most  strongly  some  one  commodity  or  some  one  kind  of 
labor,  because  that  happens  to  be  the  constituent  whose  supply 
is  least  easily  exten^ble,  there  is  none  the  less  Ukely  to  be  an 
increase  in  its  supply.  A  readjustment  of  value  takes  place  of 
the  same  sort  as  would  have  taken  place  if  the  demand  had  been 
not  joint,  but  solely  and  separately  tea  this  one  thing.  If  mrae 
brick  is  wanted,  more  will  be  produced;  and  an  increased  de- 
mand for  houses,  tho  it  may  for  the  moment  raise  the  price  of 
brick,  will  not  do  so  permanently.  But  the  situation  is  different 
with  joint  cost;  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  oitton  fiber  may 
have  a  permanent  effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  cotton  seed. 
The  immediate  effect  of  an  mcrease  of  demand  is  usually  greater 
in  case  of  joint  demand;  but  the  ultimate  effect  is  usually 
greater  in  case  of  joint  supply. 

RSFZBENCBS  ON  BoOK  H 

Euily  the  first  and  most  valuable  book  to  be  consulted  on  the  theory  irf 
value  ia  A.  MarshaU,  Prineipta  of  Eeonomiet  (6th  td.,  1910),  especUUy  Books 
III,  IV,  V.  An  admirable  introductory  ^etch  ia  is  T.  N.  Carver,  Dulribu- 
Hon  qf  WtaUk,  Chapter  I ;  anothu  excellent  compact  atatement  b  in  I.  Raher, 
ElmaiitaryPrmn^<^Eo(itumic*,Cha,pteiaXV-XVl.  On  the  play  of  utiUty, 
see  P.  H.  Wickstead,  The  Commm  Seiue  <^  PoUHtxU  Ecmoms  (1910) ;  Chapter 
II  of  Book  I  and  Chapter  III  of  Book  II  are  valuable  suppletnents  to  Har^ 
shall's  discussion  of  consumN's  surplus.  Compare  also  M.  Pantaleoni,  Pvn 
fieonomw*  (Engliah  translation,  1898),  Part  II. 

On  qteculation,  ccHisuIt  H.  C.  Em«y,  Speeulation  in  Ike  Slode  and  Prodvee 
ExeluMfet  of  Oe  Unitad  SUOee  (1896). 

The  so-called  Austrian  theory  of  value,  in  whidi  atres  is  laiii  on  utility  aa 
dominating  value,  ia  set  forth  most  fully  in  P.  Wiesn,  Natimt  Vabit  (En^ish 
translation,  1893).  A  more  compMt  statoneit  is  in  Bdhm-Baimk,  Ponttas 
Thian/  cf  CapOal  (En^iah  traasUtkw,  1891),  Books  III  and  IV. 
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CHAPTER  17 
Tbb  PBEaovs  Metaib.    Coinaqe 

Section  1.  The  precious  metala  the  m&in  cooBtituenta  of  the  oircul&ting 
medium,  223  —  Sec.  2.  Qualities  that  have  caused  them  to  be  selected 
for  monetary  use:  luster,  freedom  from  deterioratioa,  limited  supply. 
Their  value  and  monetary  use  now  rest  largely  on  oonrention,  224  — 
Sec.  3.  Coinage  a  public  function.  Free  ooin^e;  bullion  and  coin 
interchangeable.  The  mint  price  of  gold,  226  —  Sec.  4.  Plentif  ulneee  of 
money  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  229> 

§  1.  We  have  already  considered  the  part  which  money  pUys 
in  the  division  of  labor.'  It  is  the  medium  by  which  exchanges 
are  effected,  and  by  which  the  consequences  of  the  division  of 
labor  are  worked  out.  It  is  the  medium,  too,  in  which  the  rela- 
tive values  of  conmiodities  are  expressed.  At  any  given  time, 
the  price  of  a  commodity  registers  its  value.  If  iron  sells  for  one 
cent  a  poimd,  and  copper  sells  for  ten  cents  a  pound,  thdr  rela- 
tive values  are  as  one  to  ten.  If  the  price  of  copper  rises  to 
twenty  cents,  iron  ronaining  as  before,  their  relative  values  be- 
come as  one  to  twenty.  But  if  iron  sells  for  two  cents,  and 
'  copper  for  twenty,  their  values  remain  as  one  to  ten;  and  what 
has  happened  is  a  change  in  their  value  relatively  to  the  cents. 
A  rise  in  both  prices  has  taken  place,  which  means  a  fall  in  the 
purchaang  power  of  money;  that  is,  a  faU  in  ita  value.  Thus 
money,  tho  an  accurate  measure  at  any  given  time,  ia  by  no 
means  necessarily  an  accurate  measure  for  different  times.  The 
most  difficult  monetary  problems  are  those  concerning  the  vari- 
ations in  its  own  value,  that  is,  concerning  the  fluctuations  in  the 
general  range  of  prices. 

We  have  seen  also  that,  while  any  commodity  that  is  in  gen- 
eral demand  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  medium  of  exchange, 
the  most  Important  by  far  have  been  gold  and  »lver.  Thruout 
most  of  the  period  ova  which  the  historical  record  extends,  they 
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have  been  the  main  constituents  of  the  circulating  medium.  Dur- 
ii^  the  last  centiuy  they  have  been  supplemented  to  a  high  d^;ree 
by  paper  substitutes  or  equivalents,  and  monetary  conditions 
have  been  by  this  process  profoundly  affected.  But  specie  * 
is  still,  and  bids  fair  long  to  rem^,  the  basis  of  the  medium  of 
exchange  for  all  advanced  countries.  We  can  best  begin  the  dis- 
cussion of  monetary  questions  by  treating  them  as  if  specie  were 
the  sole  constituent  of  the  medium  of  exchange;  introducing 
thereafter  the  several  qualifications  which  arise  from  the  use  of 
paper  money  and  of  the  complex  credit  instruments. 

§  2.  Historically,  the  chief  reason  why  gold  and  silver  became 
the  money  metals  was  that  they  satisfied  the  craving  for  adorn- 
ment. Things  that  minister  to  the  deep-rooted  love  of  display  are 
in  II nf ailing  demand ;  and  any  commodity  that  is  in  imfailing  de- 
mand may  perform  passably  the  functions  of  a  medium  of  exdiange. 
Hence  the  wide  variety  of  things  that  have  so  served  —  cattle, 
grain,  salt,  furs,  tobacco,  and  what  not.  It  is  the  luster  and  sheen 
of  gold  and  stiver  that  caused  them  to  be  highly  prized  in  the  early 
stages  of  civilization,  whoi  other  ways  of  producing  these  effects 
were  not  known.  The  glitter  of  the  bauble  is  the  ori^  of  the 
monetary  use  of  the  precious  metals ;  precisely  as  glass  beads  and 
scarlet  cloth  are  serviceable  for  barter  by  explorers  who  push  into 
those  regions  (now  few)  where  savagery  is  still  unaffected  by  the 
conventional  ways  of  civilized  man. 

Other  qualities  contributed  greatly  to  making  gold  and  sHvee 
the  money  metals.  They  are  singularly  free  from  liability  to 
detmoration.  Rust  does  not  affect  them.  They  retain  their 
luster  with  unusual  constancy.  Most  important  of  all,  they 
have  proved  to  be  sufficiently  abundant  for  money  use,  and  yet 
not  so  abundant  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  prized.    Any  metal 
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coutse  of  time,  both  iron  and  coiq>er  h&ve  been  discovered  and 
produced  in  such  great  quantities  that  they  have  ceased  to  have 
any  special  value  from  their  rarity.  Gold  and  silver  remain 
comparatively  scarce.  Tho  common,  and  very  widely  distributed 
(gold  perhaps  most  widely  distributed  of  all),  they  are  rarely 
found  in  lai^  amounts,  or  under  conditions  which  enable  great 
quantities  to  be  secured  at  small  cost  It  is  true  that  highly  pro- 
ductive mines  have  been  not  infrequently  discovered,  and  during 
our  own  time  new  sources  are  being  exploited  to  a  striking  extent. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  bad  far-reaching  effects  on  prices 
and  on  the  modes  of  use  for  the  two  metals.  Some  of  them,  too, 
have  caused  the  question  to  be  raised,  at  one  time  and  another, 
whether  ^ver,  or  gold,  or  both,  might  not  become  so  abundant 
and  so  cheap  as  no  longer  to  be  fit  to  serve  as  money.  On  the 
whole,  however,  th^  scarcity  and  high  cost  have  continued,  Tho 
now  produced  in  quantities  that  are  enormous  compared  with 
those  of  former  centuries,  their  annual  production  is  still  very 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc' 
The  continued  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  money  rests  very 
largely  on  convention,  not  on  the  intrinsic  factors  of  beauty  and 
scarcity.  Once  established  as  the  money  metals,  they  retain 
their  position  to  8  great  d^ree  by  force  of  custom.  Anything 
which  passes  readily  from  hand  to  hand  has  value  from  its  mere 
acceptability.  The  strong  influence  of  convention  and  habit 
is  illustrated  by  the  wampum  of  the  American  Indians.  These 
strings  <^  shells,  originally  sought  because  fancied  for  ornament, 
were  in  course  of  time  accepted,  without  thought  of  their  ornamen- 
tal qualities,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  the  Indian  tribes  and 

*  The  total  productioa,  the  world  ovier,  of  the  more  (Bmiliar  metaU  was  in  1000 :  — 
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the  early  settlers.  Among  certun  African  tribes,  tiny  axes  (called 
bikei)  serve  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  clear  that  they  are 
conventionalized  survivals  ^m  a  time  when  the  purpose  was 
served  by  real  axes,  which  had  the  prime  quality  of  general  ac- 
ceptability.' Paper  money  illustrates  the  same  tendency.  In 
the  first  stages  of  its  use,  it  had  to  be  really  exchangeable  on  de- 
mand for  specie;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  taken  in  payment 
But  once  people  were  used  to  it,  and  accustomed  to  seeing  it  re- 
ceived by  every  one  and  paid  out  by  every  one,  it  could  circulate 
as  money  with  little  reference  to  its  convertibility  into  specie.* 
Specie  has  had  for  many  centuries  the  established  portion  which 
paper  money  has  secured  within  very  modem  times.  Just  be- 
cause all  the  world  accepts  it  as  money,  it  is  peculiarly  fit  to  serve 
as  money. 

Further,  the  fact  that  specie  serves  so  universally  as  money 
tends  to  maintam  its  value,  by  giving  it  a  utility  for  social  pres- 
tige. Many  of  the  non-monetary  purposes  for  which  gold  and 
silver  are  used  have  become  of  minor  importance.  Brass  and 
sundry  imitations  often  do  as  well.  Between  the  serviceability 
of  plated  ware  and  of  solid  ^ver  there  is  no  substantial  differ- 
ence. The  one  great  utility  which  the  sterling  metal  retuns  is 
like  that  of  the  diamond  —  it  satisfies  the  love  of  distinction. 
Tie  fact  that  gold  and  ^ver  are  used  as  money  keeps  up  their 
value ;  the  fact  that  they  are  valuable  gives  them  utility  for  dis- 
play ;  and  this  in  turn  serves  to  sustain  their  value  for  monetary 
as  well  as  for  non-monetary  uses. 

§  3.  Coins  are  stamped  and  certified  pieces  of  metal.  Uni- 
formity, and  consequent  ease  in  reckoning  prices,  are  made  pos- 
sible by  coinage.  The  fact  that  the  monetary  metals  can  be  split 
up  into,  pieces  absolutely  uniform  is  one  of  the  qualities  which 
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function.  In  all  advanced  countries  it  is  now  so  carried  on  with- 
out exception.  Conceivably,  private  persons  might  undertake 
it,  the  users  of  money  being  allowed  to  judge  of  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  pieces  as  they  are  allowed  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  spoons  and  forks  which  they  use.  In  this  way  silver  is 
used  to  the  present  day  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  China. 
But  the  convenience  of  coins  as  the  medium  of  exchange  would 
be  immensely  lessened  if  every  one  had  to  ascertain  for  himself 
whether  each  piece  was  what  it  purported  to  be.  Governments 
therefore  reserve  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  coinage,  and  pun- 
ish as  a  crime  the  manufacture  by  private  persons  of  money  pieces. 
Historically,  a  strong  reason  for  the  public  monopoly  of  coinage 
was  the  dmK  of  kings  and  princes  to  make  a  profit  by  coinage 
operations,  often  dishonestly,  thru  intentional  debasement  of  the 
coin.'  In  modem  times,  however,  the  monopoly  is  maintained 
because  through  it  alone  uniformity  in  the  circulating  medium 
can  be  assured. 

Coins  are  so  manufactured  that  they  cannot  be  clii^ied  or 
whittled  without  ea^  detection  of  the  defect.  Hence  deagns 
are  always  put  on  both  ^es,  and  the  edges  have  corrugations 
(milling)  or  lettering.  If  the  coins  were  simply  round  flat  pieces 
of  metal  with  smooth  edges,  shavings  oould  be  scraped  or  cut 
from  them  without  ea^  detection.  Such  "sweating"  was 
common  in  eariier  days,  before  the  art  of  coinage  had  been  per- 
fected. Modem  machineiy  tums  out  pieces  so  skillfully  manu- 
factured that  troubles  of  this  sort  have  practically  ceased. 

Coins,  again,  are  never  made  of  pure  metal.  Gold  and  ulver, 
without  alloy,  are  soft,  and  coins  made  of  them  alone  would  wear 
out  fast  under  active  use.  Hence  a  small  percentage  of  base 
metal  —  usually  copper  —  is  added,  the  mixture  giving  the  needed 
hardness  and  tou^mess.  In  most  countries,  gold  and  silver 
coins  are  900  fine;  that  is,  they  contiun  900  parts  in  gold  or  silver 
for  every  1000  of  gross  weight  Tbh  is  the  fineness  of  the  coins 
of  the  United  States.    Great  Britun  still  coins  her  gold  pieces 
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with  a  fineness  of  916|;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  alloy  is  not  1 
in  10,  but  1  in  12. 

Id  the  typical  case,  wliich  alone  we  cx)n^der  for  the  present, 
there  is  Free  coinage.  That  is,  every  holder  of  bullion  may  bring 
it  to  the  mint,  and  no  matter  how  much  he  brings,  may  have 
it  converted  into  coin.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  com  is 
usually  borne  in  modem  communities  by  the  public.  When 
so  borne,  coinage  is  gratuitous  as  well  as  &ee.  But  the  mint 
may  return  to  the  applicant  coins  containing  a  slightly  less  amount 
of  specie  than  he  presented.  The  difference  retained  by  the 
mint  then  constitutes  a  chaise  to  meet  its  expenses.  In  whole 
or  in  part.  Such  a  difference  or  deduction  is  called  a  seigniorage 
(a  name  derived  from  the  occlusive  coinage  rights  of  the  king  or 
feudal  seigneur).  Where  a  seigniorage  is  duirged,  the  exchange 
value  of  coin  may  exceed  to  that  extent  the  value  of  bullion. 
The  mints  of  most  countries,  however,  return  to  the  person  who 
presents  gold  bullion  precisely  the  same  weight  of  fine  gold  in 
the  shape  of  coins.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  return  is  not  immedi- 
ate; there  is  a  delay  corresponding  to  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  coin.  Thus  in  the  United  States  a 
period  of  six  weeks  usually  elapses  between  the  ddivery  of  bullion 
and  the  return  of  coin.  Such  a  dehiy  may  cause  the  value  of 
bullion  to  be  slightly  less  than  the  value  of  coin,  even  tho 
there  be  free  coinage  without  seigniorage,  since  there  is  a  loss  of 
interest  during  the  period  of  watting.  These  causes  of  divergence 
between  gold  bullion  and  gold  coin  —  whether  seigniorage  or 
delay  in  coin^e  —  have  ceased  to  be  of  appreciable  importance. 

Not  only  can  gold  bullion  be  converted  into  coin  at  the  mint 
without  charge,  or  for  a  trifling  charge,  but  gold  coin  can  be 
readily  converted  mto  gold  bullion,  either  by  private  melting,  or 
by  arrangement,  common  at  the  mints,  for  giving  bullion  in  ex- 
change for  coin  at  fixed  rates.    The  mtuatioa  is  very  different 
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Hie  rate  at  which  coin  is  given  for  bullion  is  the  "mint  piice 
of  gold."  In  England  the  mint  price  of  standard  gold  is  £3  17<. 
lO^d.  per  ounce;  each  ounce  is  manufactured  into  sovereigns 
at  this  rate.  In  France  the  mint  price  of  fine  gold  is  3447.74 
ftvncs  per  kilogram,  in  Germany,  it  is  2790  marks  per  kilogram ; 
the  figures  agiun  indicating  how  many  francs  or  marks  are  manu- 
factured from  the  kilogram  of  gold.  Because  the  amount  of  gold 
coin  given  for  bullion  nevo*  varies  (so  long  as  the  coinage  legisla- 
tion ronains  unchanged),  people  often  speak  of  the  value  of  gold 
as  unvarying.  Accustomed  to  think  of  all  changes  and  all  values 
in  terms  of  price,  they  think  of  the  value  of  gold  aa  the  price  (the 
mint  price)  of  gold  bullion.  But  obviously  the  purchaang  power 
both  of  gold  bullion  and  of  gold  coin  is  a  very  different  matter. 
Tile  value  of  gold  depends  on  the  general  range  of  prices  of  com- 
modities, or,  rather  it  w  the  general  range  of  prices ;  and  thb  is 
by  no  means  free  from  variation. 

In  the  United  States,  the  phrase  "mint  price  of  gold"  is  not 
often  used,  because  our  coinage  le^slation  proceeds  not  by  specify- 
ing what  number  of  dollars  shall  be  manufactured  out  of  a  ^ven 
weight  (say  an  ounce)  of  gold,  but  by  specifying  how  much  gold 
the  dollar  shall  contain.  The  dollar  b  required  to  contain  23.22 
grains  of  fine  gold.  Dollar  pieces  are  no  longer  coined;  they 
proved  too  small  for  convenient  use ;  five-dollar  pieces  are  coined 
with  five  times  this  weight  of  gold,  ten-dollar  pieces  with  ten  times 
the  wdght.  Hie  mint  price  of  gold,  if  that  phrase  were  used  with 
reference  to  our  coinage  ^stem,  would  be  S20.67  per  oimce. 

§  4.  Before  clodng  this  introductory  chapter,  something  may 
be  sud  of  the  place  which  money  and  the  mechanism  of  exchange 
hold  among  the  factors  that  bear  on  the  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity. 

Every  person  sells  his  wares  or  services  for  money,  and  commands 
the  wares  and  services  of  others  in  proportion  as  he  has  more  or 
less  money.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  what  brings  prosperity 
to  the  individual  brings  prosperity  to  all.  Yet  a  moment's  re- 
flection makes  it  clear  that  here,  as  so  often,  the  inference  is  not 
warranted.    If  all  persons  sell  their  wares  for  more  money,  no 
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one  gains  thereby.  The  individuid  gains  from  having  more  money 
only  if  others  have  twrf  more  money  —  if  he  can  buy  from  others 
at  as  low  prices  as  before.  If  all  prices  and  all  money  incomes 
are  high,  no  one  is  bettered  thereby.  Money  is  the  means  by 
which  each  person  procures  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life ; 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  b  the  medium  by  which  each 
person  exchanges  the  particular  things  be  produces  or  owns 
for  the  various  commodities  which  he  wishes  to  buy.  The  more 
money  there  is,  the  more  of  this  medium  is  used  in  every  act  of 
exchange.  But  prosperity  depends  on  the  abundance  of  the 
things  exchanged,  not  on  that  of  the  counters  used  in  effecting 
the  enihanges. 

This  is  so  obvious  that  mere  statement  suffices  for  proof.  None 
the  less,  it  happens  often  that  people  who  are  half  trained,  and 
see  only  one  aspect  of  economic  phenomena,  believe  that  abun- 
dance of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  paper  substitutes  for  them,  is  the 
one  thing  needful  to  make  the  world  better  off.  Many  educated 
and  intelligent  persons,  who  would  scorn  to  hold  this  opinion 
in  its  crudest  form,  yet  hold  some  phase  of  it  by  imf^cation. 
Thus,  in  connection  with  trade  between  one  country  and  another, 
most  people  assume  that  such  a  state  of  foreign  trade  as  brings 
money  into  the  country  leads  to  prosperity,  while  such  a  state 
as  carries  money  out  leads  to  adversity.  All  notions  of  this  sort 
are  shallow.  Tie  flow  of  specie  into  a  country  cm-  out  of  it,  in  the 
course  of  international  trade,  is  usually  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Where  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence,  the  mere  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  supply  of  money  is  only  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  events 
that  may  affect  the  country's  prosperity.*  Whenever  a  person 
speaks  of  that  which  "brings  money  into  the  country"  (or  into 
the  dty  or  the  village)  aa  being  good  for  it,  the  probabilities  are 
that  he  has  not  mastered  the  elementary  principles  of  economics. 
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to  be  con^dered,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
supply  be  lai^  or  small. 

But  tho  the  quantify  of  money  and  the  consequent  use  of 
more  or  less  of  the  counters  in  each  operation  of  exchange  be 
matters  of  indifference,  the  universal  use  of  money  in  exchanges 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  Indifference.  It  has  not  merely  the 
obvious  effect  of  facilitating  the  division  of  labor  and  so  promoting 
the  output  from  the  operations  of  production :  it  has  ulterior 
consequences  no  less  important.  ^Vithout  it  neither  merchants 
and  traders  nor  manufacturers  could  carry  on  large-scale  opera- 
tions. All  the  phases  of  large-scale  production,  with  its  far-reach- 
ing social  consequences,  are  dependent  on  a  developed  and  smooth- 
working  money  r%ime ;  it  is  indissolubly  connected  with  capitalism 
and  capitalistic  enterprise.  It  underlies  all  lending  and  borrowing, 
all  investment,  the  issue  of  corporate  securities,  financial  opera- 
tions of  every  kind.  It  has  psychological  effects  as  well  as  effects 
obviously  economic.  It  affords  a  universal  goal  for  the  instinct 
of  accumulation  and  possession,  creating  an  environment  in  which 
every  one  strives  for  money,  half  forgetful  of  the  purposes  which 
the  possession  of  money  serves.  All  things  are  put  in  a  pecuniary 
light,  the  proximate  end  of  all  effort  is  to  make  mon^,  all  effi- 
ciency and  all  product  are  measured  in  terms  of  money.  Tho 
not  the  fundamental  cause  underlying  the  problems  of  the  un- 
equal division  of  wealth  and  income,  it  is  yet  a  condition  of  the 
emergence  of  these  problems  in  their  chuKcteristic  modem  forms : 
social  classes  distinguished  by  differences  in  money  means,  capi- 
tal owned  by  comparatively  few.  While  from  one  point  of  view 
money  is  the  least  essential  part  of  the  organization  of  {Hoduc- 
tioD  and  distribution,  it  is  from  another  point  of  view  the  one 
essential  part.  Without  it,  the  characteristic  modem  problems 
could  hardly  be  imagined. 
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CHAPTER  18 

The  QuAMTrrr  of  Monbt  and  Prices 

SMtku)  1.  The  value  of  money  is  iBverae  to  ito  quantity,  232 — See.2.  Quali- 
fioations  of  thia  principle.  Flow,  or  rapidity  of  circulation,  <d  mon^  and 
of  goods,  235  —  Sec.  3.  Diversion  of  precious  metals  from  monetary  urn 
thru  cooHuniption  in  the  arts.  Effects  of  rise  and  fall  in  prices ;  changes 
in  industrial  demand.  Tendency  to  sharper  srpaiation  of  monetary  and 
industrial  use,  239  —  Sec.  4.  Diversion  of  specie  from  the  moiMtary 
supply  of  Western  countries  by  its  flow  to  the  East,  242  —  Sec.  6.  An 
increase  in  the  supply  of  money  does  not  ordinarily  affect  people's  ways 
of  using  it,  but  may  do  so  when  barter  is  in  prooen  of  being  Bupereeded  by 
money  exchange,  as  was  the  case  in  the  aizteenth  century,  244  —  See.  6. 
The  ooncluaiona  of  this  chapter,  tho  simple  and  {Hovimonal,  hold  good  in 
essentials  for  more  complicated  conditions,  247. 

§  1.  What  determines  the  value  of  money?  Iliat  is,  idiat 
determines  the  general  range  of  prices?  lie  value  of  money 
obviously  is  hi^  when  the  genoal  range  of  prices  is  low;  for 
a  ^ven  amount  of  money  will  then  buy  much  of  other  things. 
Its  value  obviously  is  low  when  the  genoal  range  of  prices  b 
high ;  for  a  giwn  amount  of  money  will  then  buy  little  of  other 
things.  What,  now,  causes  its  value  to  be  high  or  low,  prices 
to  be  low  or  high  ? 

He  first  step  toward  answering  this  question  is  to  undostand 
the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  its  value.  Tlie 
fundamental  relation  is  a  very  simple  one.  Double  the  quantify 
of  money,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  prices  will  be  twice  as 
hi(^  as  before  and  the  value  of  money  one-half.  Iblve  the 
quantity  of  money,  and,  otha  things  heaag  equal,  prices  will 
be  one-half  what  they  were  hetan,  and  the  value  of  mon^  doabk. 
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and  its  value  will  probably  fall  to  much  less  than  half  of  what 
it  was  before.  Double  the  quantity  of  sugar,  and  its  value  will 
probably  fall  by  no  means  to  one-half.  For  both  wheat  and  sugar, 
the  outcome  will  depend  on  the  elasticity  of  demand.  But  in 
the  case  of  money,  there  is  no  question  as  to  elasticity  of  demand, 
and  no  such  difficulty  in  prediction.  The  value  of  money,  under 
the  simplest  conditions,  is  exactly  inverse  to  its  quantity. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  quantity  theory  of  money.  Con> 
ceming  it  a  hot  controversy  has  long  waged.  It  has  been  vehe- 
mently denied ;  and  often  it  has  been  erroneously  stated.  Rightly 
stated  it  conforms  to  the  facts,  but  it  must  be  rightly  stated  and 
understood.  In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  has  been  put  boldly 
with  the  purpose  to  bring  out  clearly  the  fundamental  truth. 
But  the  reader  will  note  the  phrases  "other  things  bdng  equal" 
and  "under  the  simplest  conditions."  Great  qualification  and 
elaboration  will  be  required  before  the  bold  statement  can  be  made 
to  fit  tl)e  compUcated  phenomena  of  actual  Uf  e,  especially  in  modem 
times.  The  last  word  cannot  be  said  until  a  long  series  of  topics 
have  been  covered.'  For  the  present,  let  ua  consider  the  essen- 
tial ground  on  which  the  [voposition  rests,  and  some  of  the  sim- 
plest qualifications. 

These  essential  grounds  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  demand 
for  money.*  People  often  say  that,the  demand  for  money  is  with- 
out limit.  They  mean  thereby  that  any  individual  de^res  to 
secure  possession  or  control  of  as  much  as  he  can.  But  he<desires 
possession  or  control  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  Money  is  not 
eaten  or  drunk  or  directly  enjoyed.  It  is  a  means  of  getting  other 
commodities ;  it  is  sought  in  order  to  be  spent.    We  may  set  aside, 

>  Sea  Chapter  31.  »t  Uie  close  of  ttiiB  Book. 

*  "Denumd"  is  used  here  in  a  diffarent  bsobo  trom  that  in  irhicli  the  tetm  waa  used 
in  Chapter  10,  1 1.  The  demand  for  money,  m  ipoken  of  here,  means  the  quantity 
ol  eommoditiet  of  all  aorta  which,  being  put  on  sale,  are  offered  for  money.  Ordi- 
narily, when  epealdng  of  a  particular  commodity  and  of  the  demand  for  it,  econo- 
miatB  mean  by  "demand"  the  quantity  of  that  commodity  nhich  a  demanded,  not 
tb0  quantity  of  another  thing  (money)  which  ii  offered  for  it.  It  is  in  this  sense,  of 
quantity  demanded,  that  we  conHtnict  the  "demand  curve"  for  a  commodity. 
"  '  "e^ardi  money  we  speak  of  demand  in  the  other  and  simpler  sense :  what 
a  exchange  fin  it. 
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as  negligible,  the  case  of  the  miser  who  gloats  over  money  for  its 
own  sake,  and  also  some  other  possible  cases  of  hoarding.  All  the 
money,  whether  any  individual  has  control  of  much  or  little  of 
it,  is  spent  sooner  or  later.  The  demand  for  it  —  what  is  offered 
in  exchange  for  it  —  consists  of  the  commodities  on  sale.  But  the 
commodities  on  sale  are  simply  all  the  commodities  that  are  to 
be  exchanged.  The  demand  for  money,  in  any  given  community 
at  any  ^ven  time,  is  eoratant.  It  is  not  subject  to  change  be- 
cause of  the  greater  or  less  range  of  prices.  Whethw  goods  sell  - 
for  less  or  more,  all  of  them  will  still  be  sold,  and  will  still  be 
offered  for  money.  Hence,  when  there  is  twice  as  much  money, 
the  same  number  of  commodities  will  be  offered  for  the  money, 
and  prices  will  be  twice  as  high  as  before. 

In  other  words,  using  a  phrase  already  explained,*  the  elasticity 
of  demand  for  money  is  unity.  Herein  the  position  of  money  is 
unique.  As  regards  the  immense  majority  of  commodities,  de- 
mand is  elastic  in  some  cases,  inelastic  in  others,  but  rarely  so 
balanced  that  the  same  sum  is  always  spent  on  any  one.  The 
case  of  money  is  peculiar  in  that  the  total  amount  of  goods  offered 
in  the  market — jind  this  is  what  constitutes  the  demand  for 
money  —  is  not  affected  by  its  value.  The  total  remains  always 
the  whole  number  of  commodities  that  are  exchanged.  The 
total  may  indeed  change ;  more  of  commodities  may  be  induced, 
and  more  may  be  consequently  offered  in  exchange  for  money; 
hut  more  are  not  so  produced  and  offered  beeaiae  the  value  of 
money  is  less.  Extraneous  causes,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  may 
bring  in  a  new  factor.  But  given  the  same  population,  the  same 
output  of  goods  by  that  population,  the  same  ways  of  selling  and 
marketing — and  this  is  what  is  meant  when  we  say  "other  things 
remaining  the  same"  —  the  demand  for  money  is  a  constant  sum. 
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certain  ruiges  of  supply  and  price.  But  no  one  could  in«dict 
it  in  advance ;  whereas  a  consideration  of  the  very  nature  of  money, 
and  of  the  uses  which  money  aerves,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  demand  for  it  is  necessarily  of  this  special  character.  The 
conclusion  would  not  hold  good  of  the  precious  metab  when 
used  for  other  purposes  than  coinage.  If  the  demand  for  ^Iver 
plate  or  platinum  jewelry  ^ould  prove  at  a  given  time  to  follow 
the  same  course,  we  dould  be  interested,  but  surprised;  there 
is  DO  a  priori  reason  for  e]q)ecting  the  phenomenon.  But  in  the 
case  of  money  we  cannot  be  surprised;  the  result  is  vrhat  must 
be  expected. 

§  2.  Let  us  now  be^  to  introduce  the  explanations  and  quali- 
fications of  this  fundamental  principle.  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  not  speak  of  the  whole  number  of  commodities,  or  even  of 
the  whole  number  exchanged ;  but  only  of  the  number  exchanged 
thru  the  medium  of  money.  Some  goods  are  consumed  by  those 
who  produce  them,  and  do  not  enter  the  circle  of  exchange  at  all. 
Such  are  agricultural  products  consumed  by  ^ose  who  grow  them, 
These  evidently  do  not  constitute  at  any  time  demand  for  money. 
But  with  the  growing  elaboration  of  the  division  of  labor,  the 
im^rtion  of  goods  so  used  tends  to  become  steadily  less.  In  a 
country  like  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  to  say  that  all  things  that  are  produced  are  exchanged. 

Nor  is  it  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  exchange  of  things 
takes  place  solely  thru  the  medium  of  money  —  to  say  that 
all  things  exchanged  are  sold  for  money  and  are  thus  exchanged 
thru  money.  lYue,  there  may  be  barter.  The  farmer  may 
Imng  his  eggs  or  grun  to  the  country  store,  receive  credit  on  the 
books  of  the  dealer,  and  subsequently  "buy"  goods  which  are 
then  set  against  his  credit.  Here  the  transaction,  tho  in  terms 
of  money,  is  essentially  one  of  barter.  Probably  the  volume  of 
transactions  of  this  sort  is  not  inconsiderable  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  it  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  total  of  transactions.  Barter, 
such  as  this  is,  has  disappearied  even  more  than  production  for 
one's  own  consumption.  What  remains  of  it  leads  to  no  serious 
modification  of  the  mun  line  of  reasoning. 
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Much  more  important  is  a  qualification  as  to  the  rate  or  man- 
ner in  which  goods  and  money  meet  each  other  in  exchange. 
He  preceding  statements  seem  to  imply  that  all  the  goods  are 
exchanged  for  all  the  money  in  one  transaction.  Obviously  this 
does  not  happen.  At  any  given  moment,  or  on  any  given  day, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  goods  is  being  sold,  and  only  a  fraction  of 
the  money  is  being  used  in  purchases.  Here,  as  dsewhere  in 
economics,  we  ^ould  have  in  mind  a  flow  ratho-  than  a  fund. 
The  total  stock  of  commodities  is  indeed  sold  sooner  or  later,  and 
may  be  conceived  as  a  fund.  But  only  a  portion  of  it  actually 
comes  to  market  in  any  one  day  or  week  or  other  unit  of  time, 
the  rest  following  in  orderly  sequence.  Here  is  a  flow  of  goods 
into  actual  exchange.  Similariy,  the  total  quantity  of  money 
does  not  constitute  a  fund,  but  flows  into  actual  use  for  purchadog 
goods  in  a  tolerably  regular  sequence. 

The  phrase  "rapidity  of  circulation"  of  money  has  been  used 
to  indicate  this  obvious  fact.  Of  the  total  money  actually  on 
hand  in  a  community  a  portion  only  is  at  any  given  time  at  work, 
so  to  speak.  The  money  idle  in  our  pockets  does  not  dilrectly 
influence  and  affect  prices;  only  that  which  is  buying  goods  at 
the  counter  does  so.  What  proportion  is  at  work  depends  on 
the  habits  of  the  people.  It  is  affected  by  their  geographical 
distribution  and  by  the  character  of  their  industries.  In  a  thinly 
settled  agricultural  section,  where  access  to  shops  ia  not  easy  or 
frequent,  a  larger  portion  of  the  money  is  likely  to  be  idle  than  in  a 
thickly  settled  manufacturing  or  commercial  section.  The  temper 
of  the  people  is  a  factor.  If  they  are  confident  of  themselves  — 
perhaps  unduly  confident,  and  thoughtiess  of  the  morrow  — 
they  are  Ukely  to  spend  money  as  fast  as  it  comes  into  their  hands, 
and  let  little  of  it  remain  idle  at  any  time. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  larger  transactions  of  merchants 
and  dealers  as  well  as  to  the  everyday  purchases  of  consumers. 
IVaders  and  producers  always  have  on  hand  more  money  than 
they  are  using  in  purchases;  the  proportion  dqiending  partly  on 
the  nature  <^  their  business  operations,  partiy  on  their  tempera- 
ment.   The  fact  that  these  classes,  in  countries  like  the  United 
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States,  use  not  actual  cash,  but  checks  against  bank  deposits, 
does  not  alter  the  situation;  it  only  supplies  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  fund  of  money  and  its  flow. 
The  total  of  their  deposits  in  banks  constitutes  the  fund;  the 
checks  by  which  purchases  are  effected  from  day  to  day 
constitute  the  flow.  Tho  we  are  anticipating  in  speaking  of 
deports  and  diecks,  whose  use  as  substitutes  for  cash  will  be  con- 
^dered  in  due  time,'  it  may  be  noted  that  the  same  principles 
are  applicable  to  this  more  complex  monetary  medium  as  to 
money  in  its  simplest  form.  In  every  form,  the  medium  of  ex- 
change has  its  flow,  or  rate  of  use  —  its  rapidity  of  circulation. 

Similarly,  goods  have  their  rapidity  of  circulation.  In  more 
familiar  language,  they  have  their  rate  of  turnover.  This  also 
depends  obviously  on  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  It  is 
likely  to  be  rapid  in  a  large  city,  slower  in  the  country.  It  is 
affected,  like  the  flow  of  money,  by  the  temper  of  the  people.  It 
is  likely  to  be  quicker  in  an  energetic  and  restless  country  like 
the  United  States  than  in  a  more  slowly  moving  cotmtry  like 
France.  It  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
varies,  too,  in  different  branches  of  trade.  The  turnover  of  a 
grocer's  shop  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  hardware  dealer's, 
that  of  a  flour  mill  than  that  of  a  textile  factory.  Yet  tbe  flow 
of  goods  as  a  whole  takes  place  steadily  and  continuously,  and  in  a 
given  community,  with  a  surprisingly  regular  course. 

Thus  the  proportion  of  money  which  is  actuaUy  buying  goods 
is  not  accidental;  it  is  determmed  by  the  silent  fc«<»  of  custom. 
It  may  be  irregular  for  an  individual,  but  over  thousands  and 
millions  of  individuals  it  follows  a  steady  course.  The  flow  of 
goods  to  market  takes  place  at  a  similarly  r^ular  rate.  Hence 
we  may  argue  with  confidence  that  if  the  total  quantity  of  money 
be  increased,  that  quantity  «4uch  is  used  in  making  purchases 
at  any  given  time  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Suppose,  for  example  —  to  use  an  illustration  of  Mill's  — 
that  suddenly  every  one  in  the  community  has  twice  as  much 
money.    Tbe  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  it  ia  to  spend  it. 

■Sm  tMlow.Cbkptw  24, 1 3. 
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Hiere  is  nothing  to  alter  the  habits  of  the  people;  nothing  to 
cause  a  larger  propwtion  to  be  kept  in  the  poclret  or  in  reserve.^ 
He  quantity  of  goods  remains  the  same,  nor  is  there  anything 
to  alter  the  mode  in  which  people  and  dealers  bring  their  goods 
to  market.  The  flow  of  money  will  be  doubled,  the  flow  of  goods 
unchanged,  and  ^ces  will  be  twice  as  high  as  before. 

The  same  effect  which  would  ensue  from  a  doubling  in  the 
quantity  of  money  would  ensue  also  from  a  doubling  of  its  rapid- 
ity of  circulation.  If  twice  as  much  of  the  total  stock  is  steadily 
in  use  for  purcha^ng  goods,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  quan- 
tity were  doubled  without  any  change  in  the  ways  of  u»ng  it. 

The  proportions  whidi  were  lud  down  in  the  opening  section 
obviously  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  flow  of 
goods  into  exchange,  remain  constant.  So  much  was  implied 
by  the  qualification  "other  things  remaining  the  same."  Need- 
less to  say,  the  quantity  of  goods  does  not  always  remain  the 
same.  If  it  be  doubled  when  the  quantity  of  money  is  doubled, 
prices  will  be  unchanged.  If  goods  be  doubled,  money  bang 
the  same,  and  the  flow  of  goods  to  market  unaffected,  prices  will 
fall  one  half.  If  the  flow  of  goods  to  nkar^  —  their  rapidity 
of  drculation  —  be  so  affected  that  twice  as  large  a  proportion 
c^  goods  are  regularly  offered,  prices  will  again  faU  one  half. 

Rapidity  of  circulation  is  greater  ffH*  money  than  for  goods. 
To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  proportion  which,  at  any  one  time, 
the  money  actually  offered  for  goods  bears  to  the  total  supply 
of  money  is  greater  than  the  proportion  iriiich  the  goods  offered 
for  money  bear  to  the  total  supply  of  goods  awuting  exchange. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  is  obvious.  Money  can  always  be 
used  without  delay  in  purchases;  goods  can  often  be  sold  but 
dowly.  Money  need  aeva  awut  for  a  buyer ;  goods  must  often 
wait  tor  one.  Many  conmiodities  have  necessarily  a  slow  turn- 
over, as  hardware  and  household  furniture.  Other  things,  like 
dwellings  to  let,  warehouses,  and  factories,  are  in  the  market 
only  by  fractions  or  installments  —  only  the  utilities  which  they 
shed,  so  to  q>eak,  are  being  offered  for  sale  —  and  thdr  diqtosid 
>  Sw.  howvTW.  wlkftt  ii  Mid  tMfew,  ia  f  8. 
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is  sli^giA.  Money  comes  into  the  market  quickly.  Tho  there 
may  be  hoards,  and  occasionally  an  accumulation  of  unused 
money  in  the  hands  of  people  who  ore  getting  larger  incomes 
than  they  are  used  to,  money  in  the  main  is  kept  at  work  briskly, 
at  a  rate  greater  or  less  for  any  given  time  and  country  accord- 
ing to  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  people. 

These  various  corrections  and  qualifications  of  the  fundamental 
principle  the  reader  will  hereafter  be  supposed  to  bear  in  mind. 
Still  others  remain,  and  will  be  noted  in  due  course ;  but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  necessary,  as  just  stated,  should  be  borne  in  mind 
from  the  start.  When  the  value  of  money  is  said  to  be  determined 
by  its  quantity,  the  meaning  is  that,  if  other  things  remain  the 
same,  an  increase  of  the  total  stock  of  money  brings  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  Bow  of  money  used  in  maldng  purchases  and 
adds  correspondingly  to  the  money  offered  in  exchange  for  com- 
modities. 

§  3.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  inquire  how  far  the  monetary 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  is  different  from  the  total  supply. 

The  precious  metals  are  used  in  the  arts  as  well  as  for  mon- 
etary purposes.  But  the  demand  for  them  in  the  arts  follows 
no  such  special  law  as  does  the  demand  for  money.  Utility,  or 
satisfaction-yielding  quality,  determines  the  demand  for  gold 
trinkets  and  implements  in  the  same  irregular  way  as  it  deter- 
mines the  demand  for  wheat  or  sugar.  The  effect  of  an  increase 
of  supply  on  value  is  unpredictable;  the  elasticity  of  demand 
may  show  any  scale  of  gradation. 

If  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  supply  of  gold  and  ^ver 
were  always  used  in  t!:e  arts,  this  difference  between  the  mon- 
etary and  the  industrial  demands  would  be  of  no  consequence 
for  the  theory  of  mon^.  But  that  proportion  is  not  necessarily 
the  same.  To  a  certain  degree  it  is  influenced  by  the  very  value 
of  the  monetary  supply. 

If,  for  example,  prices  and  money  incomes  in  general  should 
go  up,  in  consequence  of  greater  abundance  of  gold,  gold  bullion 
would  not  advance;  ^ce,  as  we  have  seen,  gold  bullion  is  al- 
ways at  the  same  price  in  terms  of  com.    The  raw  material  for 
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gold  jewelry,  spectacles,  and  the  like,  would  be  as  dieap  as  before; 
such  goods  would  advance  in  price  only  so  far  as  the  expense  c^ 
i:  anufacturing  them  from  the  bullion  would  be  greater. .  Rela- 
tively to  money  incomes  they  would  be  cheaper  than  before.  Thb 
greater  cheapness  would  almost  certunly  cause  more  to  be  bought 
than  before,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  bullion  would  be 
diverted  into  the  arts.  A  scaxcity  of  gold,  and  consequent  fall 
in  prices  and  incomes,  would  tend  to  have  the  converse  effect. 
Gold  art  cles  would  be  relatively  dearer,  and  presumably  would 
be  bought  in  smaller  quantity  than  before.  Hie  industrial  con- 
sumption would  divert  less  gold  from  the  mint. 

Even  without  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  (t.e.  in  general 
prices),  changes  in  habits  and  tastes  affect  its  industrial  consump- 
tion. Gold  jewelry  may  become  more  fashionable,  gilding  and 
gold  leaf  more  in  vogue,  gold  spectacles  may  be  thought  more 
convenient  or  becoming.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  avwlable 
stock  will  then  be  removed  from  the  monetary  supply. 

Of  these  two  sets  of  causes,  the  first  seems  to  have  less  effect 
t}ian  the  second.  Changes  in  genial  ptices  rarely  occur  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  bring  about  con^derable  results  of  the  sort  stated. 
The  price  of  jewelry  and  other  gold  articles  is  affected  not  only 
by  the  price  of  bullion,  but  by  the  expenses  of  manufacture, 
lliese  expenses  fluctuate  in  correspondence  with  changes  in  gen- 
ial prices.  If  all  prices  go  up,  that  of  the  bullion  mil  indeed 
remun  the  same ;  but  wages  and  other  items  of  outlay  in  manu- 
facturing jewelry  will  go  up  as  other  goods  and  services  do.  An 
advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  general  prices  is  a  very  marked 
one.  Yet  such  an  advance  would  mean,  not  that  gold  artides 
would  remain  unchanged  in  price,  but  only  that  their  i»ices  would 
lag  somewhat  behind  the  general  advance.  They  would  go  up 
perhaps  twenty  per  cent,  instead  of  twent^'-^ve.  llie  effect  on 
their  consumption  would  probably  be  smaU. 

The  second  factor  that  bears  on  the  industrial  use  of  the  metals 
—  changes  in  habits  and  fashion  —  seems  to  be  of  more  impw- 
tance.  The  great  growth  of  wealtii  during  recent  times  has  led 
to  a  larger  use  of  gold  uAiMMMMkAr  as  it  has  led  to  a  la^Ser 
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use  of  diamonds.  Not  until  recent  years  was  any  methodical 
attempt  made  to  ascertain  tlie  extent  and  growth  of  this  use. 
For  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  the  industrial  consumption  of 
gold  (including  export  to  the  East,  of  which  more  will  be  said  pres- 
ently) was  estimated  to  be,  in  terms  of  dollars,  about  $60,000,000 
a  year.  In  1912  the  amoimt  was  supposed  to  be  triple  —  about 
$174,000,000  for  that  year.  Some  part  of  this  reported  increase 
was  no  doubt  due  to  insufficient  counting  in  the  earlier  period ; 
but  none  the  less,  an  increase  there  undoubtedly  was.  The 
change  was  by  no  means  to  proportion  to  that  in  the  total  pro- 
duction of  gold,  which  was  about  $100,000,000  a  year  in  1880-90, 
and  no  less  than  $460,000,000  in  1912.  In  the  earlier  period, 
more  than  half  of  the  gold  produced  was  diverted  from  the  mone- 
tary use  of  Western  countries;  in  the  later  year,  less  than  two- 
fifths  was  so  diverted. 

The  total  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  was  estimated  in  1900 
at  about  $9,000,000,000,  of  which  something  more  than  one-half 
was  in  use  as  money,  the  rest  in  use  for  the  arts.  What  is  in 
use  for  the  arts  may  be  regarded  as  practically  lost  from  the 
monetary  supply.  Some  part  of  it,  no  doubt,  returns  sooner  or 
later  to  monetary  channels ;  for  plate,  jewehy,  and  the  like  are 
sometimes  melted  and  perhaps  are  then  coined.  But  most  of 
it  is  definitively  lost.  Whatever  part  returns  has  been  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  value  of  money.  Changes  in  fashion  and  habits 
chiefly  determine  the  remelting,  just  as  they  chiefly  determine 
bow  much  shall  go  into  the  arts  in  the  first  instance.  In  the 
main,  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts  goes  its  own  way, 
leaving  for  the  monetary  supply  the  annual  accruing  surplus  of 
production  over  and  above  the  independent  industrial  consumption. 

This  separation  of  industrial  from  monetary  use  is  more  com- 
[Jete  at  t»esent  than  it  was  in  earlier  times.  In  medieval  Europe 
a  link  might  be  cut  from  a  gold  chmn  and  used  in  making  a  pay- 
ment; and  the  cavaliers  melted  their  plate  freely  to  supply  funds 
for  the  Stuarts.  In  British  India,  where  conditions  have  renuuned 
io  many  ways  medieval,  the  silver  ornaments  of  the  natives  and 
th^  rupees  were  interchanged  constantly  and  freely;  and  not* 
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withstanding  the  new  position  of  the  rupee  nnce  1893,'  th^  still 
remun  to  ft  certain  degree  intatihangeable.  Even  in  advanced 
countries  some  shift  from  monetaiy  to  industrial  use  takes  place 
to  this  day ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  there  b  an  increasittg  tendency 
to  sharp  demarcation  and  to  the  settlement  of  the  industrial  use 
by  independent  causes. 

The  industrial  consumption  of  mlva  has  shown,  like  that  of 
gold,  a  marked  growth  in  recent  times.  In  the  United  States 
it  seems  to  have  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  period  between 
1880  and  1906.*  This  change,  like  the  otha,  was  due  in  la^e 
part  to  increasing  wealth  and  to  a  fashion  for  ulver  {date  and 
trinkets.  No  doubt  it  was  due  also  to  the  lower  price  of  ulver. 
During  the  period  just  mentioned  the  price  of  ^ver  was  cut  in 
two.  The  contrary  movement  during  the  war  of  1914-18  — 
a  sharp  rise  in  price  —  tended  to  check  again  the  growth  in  its 
industrial  use.  But  the  case  of  ^ver  is  different  in  one  important 
respect  from  that  of  gold.  Silver  is  no  longer  a  freely  coined 
metal ;  it  does  not  become  money  in  the  same  way  as  gcdd.  Silva 
bullion,  like  tin  or  copper,  has  its  price  in  terms  of  gold,  and  its 
use  in  the  arts  is  affected  by  price  thru  the  same  mechanism  as 
tin  and  copper.  The  use  of  gold  is  affected,  as  we  have  seen,  thru 
the  more  obscure  and  unfamiliar  influence  of  fluctuations  of  gen* 
eral  price»>.and  in  general  money  incomes. 

§  4.  Still  another  diveruon  of  gold  and  silver  from  monetary 
use  is  important  for  the  countries  of  Western  civilization.  This 
is  the  drain  of  specie  to  the  East,  which  has  been  goii^  on  for 
centuries,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time  in  the  future. 

In  the  trade  between  the  West  and  the  East,  and  especially 
that  between  Europe  and  India,  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  defi- 
nite knowledge,  the  merchandise  sent  from  the  East  has  exceeded 
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a  steady  flow  of  gold  and  silver,  and  especially  of  diver,  to  go  to 
them  in  payment.  The  excess  thus  due  has  sometimea  increased, 
sometimes  diminished.  It  has  fluctuated  with  the  variations  in 
demand  for  the  several  commodities  exchanged  between  the  two 
T^ons,  with  the  accidents  of  seasons  and  crops,  with  the  appear- 
snce  of  new  articles  of  export  on  either  sid&  During  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  balance  to  be  paid  by  Western 
countries  tended  to  decline.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rose  sharply.  A  balance  to 
pay  there  has  been  for  centm^,  and  still  is.  Hence  spede  steadily 
flows  to  the  East. 

Thb  specie  is  lost  to  the  Western  countries  as  if  it  had  been 
absorbed  once  for  all  in  the  arts  —  almost  as  if  it  had  been  dropped 
into  the  sea.  It  disappears  from  the  monetary  and  industrial 
supplies  of  Europe  and  America.  India  —  chi^y  British  India 
—  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  sink,  into  which  flow  gold  and 
silver,  and  especially  silver,  never  to  return. 

The  explanation  of  this  complete  diverdon  and  almost  disap- 
pearance lies  in  the  unusual  econcmiic  conditions  of  India;  con- 
ditions which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  East  also,  tho 
nowhere  else  so  strikingly.  China  is  in  a  somewhat  dmilar 
utuation,  and  Japan  formerly  was;  but  India,  and  especially  that 
part  which  is  now  British  India,  has  played  much  the  most  im- 
portant r61e  in  this  curious  monetary  e^qterience.  The  region 
has  long  bad  an  enormous  population ;  in  1900  some  three  hun- 
dred millions.  This  population  is  mainly  agricultural;  it  is 
Ignorant  and  stoUd.  It  uses  metallic  money  almost  solely  — 
very  little  paper  mon^  or  othtr  substitutes.  The  rapidity  of 
orcuIatioD  of  its  money  is  low.  Moreover,  the  people  are  given 
to  the  use  both  of  gold  and  olver  for  ornament  and  for  hoarding. 
The  bracelets,  rings,  and  jewels  serve  to  gratify  vanity  in  the 
present  and  also  to  store  purchasing  power  for  possible  want  in 
the  future.  Hence  great  amounts  of  spede  can  find  their  way 
into  India,  and  remam  there,  without  much  effect  on  general  prices ; 
indeed,  for  long  periods,  without  any  measurable  effect  at  all  on 
prices.    No  such  steady  inflow  could  well  take  place  mto  a  Weston 
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GouDtiy  without  iofluencmg  prices.  As  will  be  seen  when  the 
subject  of  inteniationa]  trade  is  reached,  a  continued  large  absorp- 
tion of  specie  by  a  highly  organized  industrial  community  is  not 
possible.  A  large  inBow  will  raise  prices ;  thb  will  tempt  imports 
and  check  exports;  then  the  flow  of  q>ecie  in  payment  for  excess 
of  exports  wiil  cease.  But  in  a  country  like  India  the  response 
of  prices  to  mcreomig  specie  supply  is  very  slow  mdeed.  In  the 
course  of  generations,  it  is  true,  a  response  will  be  found.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  prices  and  money  incomes 
in  the  E^ast  went  up,  not  to  a  marked  degree,  but  appredably ; ' 
but  during  the  preceding  centuries  the  upward  movement,  tho 
probably  there,  had  been  so  slight  and  slow  as  not  to  be  dearly 
discernible.  The  loosening  of  old  bonds  of  caste  and  custom,  the 
growing  habituation  to  security  of  property,  the  opening  of  rail- 
roads, have  much  affected  the  industrial  and  monetary  ^tuation. 
But  it  still  remtuDS  true,  and  will  probably  long  continue  so,  that 
great  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  steadily  flow  to  the  East, 
to  stay  there ;  affecting  prices  and  the  value  of  money,  it  is  true, 
but  so  gradually  that  the  flow  b  rarely  checked,  and  is  resumed 
with  new  force  whenev^  a  large  new  supply  is  added  to  the  stock 
of  Western  nations,  or  whenever  the  demand  for  Eastmi  commodi- 
ties causes  an  upward  movement  in  their  export. 

§  5.  In  one  important  case  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  money 
may  affect  its  mode  of  use  and  so  introduce  a  new  factor.  This 
is  where  an  added  supply  facilitates  a  tran^tion  from  barter  to 
a  money  regime.  This  sort  of  case  cannot  occur  when  once  ex- 
diange  by  money  is  fully  established  —  when  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  sold  for  money.  Then  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  means  simply  that  two  gold  or  silver  pieces,  or  fi%'e,  or  trai, 
are  used  where  one  had  been  used  before.  Adam  Smith  3Uiqx>sed 
this  to  have  been  the  only  important  consequence  of  the  increase 
in  the  European  supply  of  specie  which  came  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  from  the  American  mines.*    GM  and 

>  Sm  a  paper  by  F.  J,  Atkioaon.  on  "PricM  Id  Imfim.  It170-I90B."  in  Jmnntl 
Rofl  StatitHcal  5(km<v.  SvptMubw.  1009.  In  Utar  ;««n,  and  partieuUriy  diniv 
■ad  >ftar  the  wbi  of  1914-lS.  Um  upward  moTemeot  bncuna  more  pnoomead. 

■  Oontpara  what  li  Mid  ot  tliii  (nat  cfaaoca  in  tfaa  oaxt  Aaptar. 
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silver  plate  indeed  became  thereby  more  plentiful  —  "a  real 
convenience,  tho  surely  a  very  trifling  one."  For  the  rest,  Adam 
Smith  goes  on,  "  m  order  to  make  the  same  purchases,  we  must 
load  ourselves  with  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  carry 
about  a  shilling  in  our  pocket  when  a  groat  would  have  done  be- 
fore." But  this  was  not  the  only  change  that  took  place.  The 
greater  plenty  of  specie  contributed  to  its  use  in  transactions  pre- 
viously effected  without  it,  and  caused  still  other  transactions 
(exchanges)  to  be  carried  on  which  before  had  not  been  carried 
on  at  all. 

The  period  (about  from  1550  to  1650}  was  one  of  great  indus- 
trial transformation.  The  economic  regime  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  being  rapidly  displaced.  Under  that  r^me,  the  division  of 
labor  and  exdiange  had  been  much  limited,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  exchanges  and  payments  that  did  take  place  were 
effected  in  kind  —  that  is,  by  barter,  not  in  money.  It  is  con- 
c^vable  that  the  break-up  of  such  a  ^tuation,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  complete  monetary  regime,  should  come  about  without 
any  change  in  the  supply  of  money.  This  would  mean  that  the 
same  supply  must  suffice  for  a  larger  number  of  transactions, 
and  that  prices  must  go  down.  But  in  communities  so  tied  by 
custom  as  were  those  of  Europe  at  the  time,  this  process  could 
have  taken  place,  if  at  all,  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
mere  absence  of  a  supply  of  a  specie  adequate  for  carrying  on  a 
higex  volume  of  transactions  without  a  great  lowering  of  prices 
was  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  monetary 
exchanges.  The  new  specie  vastly  facilitated  the  transition.  It 
supplied  a  lubricator,  so  to  speak,  for  the  smooth  and  rapid  work- 
ing of  the  more  effective  machinery  of  exchange.  It  penetrated 
quickly  and  easily  into  all  western  Europe,  and  made  possible  a 
much  wider  adoption  of  money  payments ;  not  only  without  the 
distress,  real  or  fancied,  that  lower  prices  bring,  but,  thru  the 
abundance  of  the  supply,  with  markedly  higher  prices.  Thereby 
the  dividon  of  labor  was  extended  into  many  new  industrial 
fields,  and  the  ease  of  exchange  was  made  greater  in  many 
fields  where  such  a  division  was  already  practised.    A  real  ad- 
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vuice  in  the  efficacy  of  production  was  secured,  and  a  real  gain 
in  welfare.^ 

None  the  less,  Adam  Smith's  viev,  tho  historically  incomplete 
for  the  particular  case,  was  in  principle  sound.  He  wrote  at  a 
time  when  almost  all  people  still  had  false  notions  of  the  advan- 
tages from  the  plentifulness  of  the  precious  metals.  Being  intent 
on  diaabusDg  them  of  such  notions,  he  was  led  to  overlook  the 
real  advantages  which  a  community  may  secure  from  the  easy 
procurement  of  a  needed*  medium  of  ezdiange.  But  when  once 
this  medium  of  exchange  has  been  procured,  and  when  once  it  is 
in  fully  effective  use,  reasoning  like  Adam  Smith's  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  If  tai  times  the  labor  were  given  to  gold  mining  that 
is  now  given,  and  ten  times  the  gold  were  thereby  got,  the  world 
would  not  be  better  off ;  tea  gold  pieces  would  simply  be  used  in 
every  transaction  where  one  is  used  now.  The  process  of  transi- 
tion, to  be  sure  —  the  change  from  lower  to  higher  prices,  or  viee 
versa  —  would  bring  some  important  consequences  of  its  own ; 
but  these  would  not  affect  the  final  outcome.  Baning  the  transi- 
tional effects,  it  is  immaterial  whether  prices  are  low  or  high, 
whether  many  tokens  or  a  few  are  used  to  facilitate  each  act  of 
exchange. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that  thoe  is  still  another 
way  in  which  a  process  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions  may  affect 
the  relation  between  the  quantify  of  specie  and  its  value ;  it  may 
affect  the  monetary  use  directly.  When  money  becomes  more 
abundant,  people,  it  Is  said,  will  use  it  less  constantly.  They 
will  keep  more  of  it  m  their  pockets,  use  less  m  purchases.  The 
merchant,  too,  will  keep  in  his  till  a  larger  balance  when  mon^ 

>  Some  dim  undentandiiig  of  tbja  tmot  —  >  sroiuiis  tcwut!  a  lubftMitial  truth 
—  probably  contributed  to  the  ovei^ioiportajice  attached  to  b  plentiful  supply 
of  ipecis  by  the  writers  of  the  wTeDtaenth  oentury,  and  oanunonly  by  those  of 
the  eishtauilh  oentury  also.  But  the  beliefs  of  theae  "msrcBDtile"  trritars  were 
alao  much  afleoted  by  the  ptditioal  power  of  those  prioeea  who,  at  a  time  when 
feudal  dues  were  beJiis  replaced  by  money  taxes  and  payments,  and  when  the 
money  duee  were  yet  hard  to  enforce,  had  the  oommand  of  plen^  of  specie.  And 
mete  oonfusbn  of  thought  further  explains  their  attitude.  Here,  as  on  so  many 
■ubjecta,  things  which  seem  >imple  wiim  onoe  tbey  have  been  eleand  up.  were  long 
pUHling  to  men  of  hi^  tnteUicsDoa. 
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is  plentiful  than  when  it  is  scarce.  But  this  in  my  judgment  is 
not  a  probable  result.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
money  will  be  used  in  a  different  way  when  there  is  more  of  it 
If,  indeed,  the  increase  in  quantity  takes  place  under  circumstances 
that  destroy  its  general  acceptability  (as  in  the  case  of  excessive 
paper  money)  the  use  of  money  and  the  demand  for  it  will  be 
affected.'  But  a  mere  increase  of  spede,  or  of  other  sorts  of  money 
enjoying  general  acceptability,  will  not  affect  its  flow  into  use  or 
lessen  the  effectiveness  of  each  unit  in  die  shaping  of  prices.  Any 
individual,  it  is  true,  who  gets  a  larger  share  of  the  total  money 
on  hand  may  th««by  be  led  to  change  his  ways  of  using  it.  A 
prosperous  person  ordinarily  keeps  a  larger  reserve  of  cash,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  income  and  his  purchases,  than  one  of  slender  means ; 
and  the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  the  mon^  that  goes  thru  his 
hands  is  less.  But  if  all  paw>ns  in  the  community  have  more 
money  than  before,  so  that  its  distribution  among  individuals 
and  classes  remains  the  same,  the  mode  of  using  the  circulating 
medium  will  not  be  affected.  The  same  proportion  will  be  applied 
to  purchases  in  any  ^ven  period,  and  prices  will  go  up  in  propor- 
tion to  the  general  increase  in  quantity. 

§  6.  In  this  chapter,  be  it  remembered,  the  principles  under- 
lying the  value  of  money  have  been  treated  on  the  assumption 
that  spede  alone  is  used.  This  case  is  obviously  very  different 
from  the  complicated  one  which  we  find  in  the  actual  conditions 
of  civilized  countries^  where  not  only  specie,  but  paper  money 
and  an  intricate  credit  machinery,  are  used  in  effecting  payments. 
But  the  same  principles  hold  good  here,  if  adjusted.  Instead 
of  saying  that  the  general  range  of  prices  depends  (other  things 
being  equal)  on  the  quantity  of  ^>ecie,  we  must  say  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  total  quantity  of  money  equivalents,  or  of  the  avail- 
able total  purcharing  pmeer  in  terms  of  money.  In  proportion 
as  this  total  purchadng  power  becomes  greater  or  less,  prices 
will  rise  or  fall  —  other  things,  such  as  the  flow  of  commodities 
for  sale  into  the  market,  being  still  assumed  to  be  the  same.  A 
very  trouUesome  problem  is  tiie  relation  between  this  total  of 

>  Sm  b«low,  Ch^ter  38,  1 1. 
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purchasing  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  total  quantity  on  the 
other  hand  of  gold  or  other  freely  coined  specie.  This  problem 
cannot  be  solved  until  the  whole  range  of  substitutes  for  specie 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  credit  payments  have  been  examined.^ 
The  conclusions  of  the  present  chapter  must  therefore  be  taken 
as  provisional.  Yet  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  in  the  long  mo 
they  do  hold  good.  For  short  periods,  even  for  many  years,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  trace  any  connection  between  the  quantity  of 
specie  and  prices.  Even  in  the  long  run  It  is  never  possible  to 
trace  that  precise  inverse  relation  to  the  value  of  money  which 
has  been  deduced  in  the  preceding  pages.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  long  run,  a  relation  between  the  volume  of  specie  and  prices 
is  in  fact  to  be  discerned ;  while  the  quantitative  relation  between 
prices  and  the  total  purcha»ng  power  in  terms  of  money  remains 
imshaken. 
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CHAPTER  19 
The  Cost  of  Specie  in  Relation  to  its  Value 

Section  1.  The  detorminBtioa  <rf  the  value  of  the  precious  metala  by  thnr 
mnrginul  cost  ia  impeded  by  (1)  their  durability ;  (2)  their  irregular  and 
aleatory  production;  (3)  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  new  sourcea  of 
■upply,  249  —  Sec.  2.  niustr&tiona  from  history.  The  AmericEm  specie 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  price  revolution  of  1560-1650,  252  — 
Sec,  3.  The  Australian  and  Califomian  gold  diecoveriee  of  18S0,  and  their 
comparatively  slight  effect  on  prices,  255  —  Sec.  4.  The  increase  of  gold 
supply  since  1S90,  and  its  effect  on  pricea,  257  —  Sec.  5.  For  considerable 
periods,  the  value  of  gold  determines  what  ahaH  be  the  marginal  source 
of  supply ;  it  is  not  the  marginal  souroe  of  supply 'which  determines  its 
value,  259. 

§  1.  The  value  of  money  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding 
chapter  so  far  as  demand  and  supply  directly  affect  it.  But 
the  supply  of  specie,  like  that  of  any  other  article,  is  affected  by 
its  value.  When  value  is  high,  the  supply  is  likely  to  become 
greater ;  when  it  is  low,  supply  is  likely  to  become  less.  Specie 
comes  from  surface  deposits  and  bani  mines  —  chiefly  from 
mines.    What  are  the  conditions  of  supply? 

In  general,  articles  yidded  by  mines  show  the  phenomena  of 
varying  costs  and  of  diminishing  returns.  Some  mines  are  better 
than  others ;  any  one  mine,  as  more  is  extracted  from  it,  tends 
to  encounter  sooner  or  later  increasing  costs.  On  grounds  of 
general  reasoning,  we  are  then  led  to  expect  that  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  will  tend  to  conform  to  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  the  poorest  mine,  or  at  the  poorest  part  of  the  best  mines. 
It  will  conform,  we  should  expect,  to  the  marginal  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  fact,  however,  no  close  correspondence,  nor  even  a  rov"** 
correspondence,  can  be  made  out  between  the  cost  of  the  p 
dous  metals  and  their  value.    This,  at  least,  is  the  situation  v 
regard  to  gold.    For  ^ver  the  correspondence  is  perhaps  in  vi 
recent  times  closer,  yet  thru  most  of  human  history  it  has  bi 
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equally  uncertain  for  silver  and  for  gold.  The  main  causes  of 
tlus  ladi  of  conformity  with  the  theoretical  scheme  are  three  — 
the  durability  of  the  precious  metals,  the  aleatory  character  of 
mining,  and  the  irregular  discoveries  of  new  sources  of  supply. 

Of  these  three  causes,  the  most  important  is  the  first.  The 
durability  of  the  precious  metals  brings  it  about  th&t  changes  in 
current  output  affect  the  total  stock  very  slowly.  For  most  com- 
modities the  supplies  produced  five  years  ago  are  quite  out  of  the 
market.  This  holds  good  even  of  durable  articles  like  iron  and 
copper.  The  iron  mined  five  years  ago  may  indeed  be  still  in 
existence,  but  it  has  been  fashioned  into  implements  and  is  com- 
mitted to  uses  which  practically  withdraw  it  from  the  market. 
So  far  as  gold  and  silver  are  used  in  the  arts,  they  also  are,  for  the 
most  part,  withdrawn  permanently  from  the  market  But  gold 
and  silver  used  as  money  remun  in  the  monetary  market  indefi- 
nitely. Even  if  cost  of  production  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
annual  ou^ut  greatly  enlarged,  the  monetary  stock  changes  but 
gradually  and  value  is  affected  but  slowly,' 

Next,  the  very  conditions  of  production  at  the  mines  have 
been  irregular  thru  almost  the  whole  course  of  history,  and,  tho 
perhaps  less  markedly,  remain  irregular  to  this  day.  The  i> 
r^ularity  spears  in  mining  not  only  for  gold  and  silver,  but 

'  Theworld'smonetatyBtookof  EoldwuwtJmatAdialQOTBtrouglilyST.SOO.OOO.- 
OOO.  <^elffacTloh,  Dot  Odd,  edition  of  1909.  p.  203.)  Tho  product  ia  tlutt  raw  wu 
$440,000,000;  deduotiog  the  gold  used  in  the  arta  (130-150  mnUooB),  there  19- 
mained  for  the  year  a  net  additioa.to  lh«  mooetary  Etook  of  say  1300,000,000,  or 
about  four  per  cent.  Ai  compared  with  any  previous  period  tbia  woa  an  eitraor- 
dioai;  addition  to  the  supply,  absolute  and  proportionally. 

The  fallowing  figures  illustrate  the  diSerence  in  this  regard  between  gold  on  the 
one  hand  and  two  other  metala,  iron  and  copper,  on  the  oUier.  In  1912.  there  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  1,200.000,000  pounds  of  copper,  of  which  one-half 
was  exported  and  one-half  used  in  the  country.  In  addition  200.000.000  pounds 
of  old  copper  were  lemelted.  That  is,  tlu«»^uartars  of  the  amount  put  on  the 
American  niarVet  for  the  year  came  from  the  year's  output.  For  iron  (1909)  the 
corresponding  figures  were  26,000,000  tons  ol  new  product  and  6,000,000  of  old 
(scrap) ;  over  Gve-siiths  came  from  the  year's  output.  The  gold  added  from  the 
minei  to  the  worid'a  monetary  supply  —  not  the  total  output,  but  the  amount 
coined  —  at  about  the  same  time  (1007)  wm  16,000,000  ounc««.  The  total  mone- 
tary atoelc  was  360,000,000  ounces.  The  year's  output  thus  was  but  four  per  oent 
of  the  gold  doing  duty  aa  money.  And  the  percentage  of  new  product  at  this  period 
was  abnonnallj  large  —  probaUy  the  largest  recorded  in  history.  ■ 
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for  all  metals.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  advance  wliat  will 
come  out  of  a  Iwie  in  the  ground.  For  those  mineral  products 
which  occur  in  large  masses,  under  conditions  enabling  systematic 
tests  and  samples,  the  element  of  uncertainty  and  risk,  tho  ever 
present,  b  at  least  greatly  less.  Such  is  the  case  with  coal  and 
iron  ore.  Copper  mining  seems  to  be  much  more  speculative; 
gold  aod  ^ver  mining,  even  more  so.  With  these  the  elements 
of  uncertainty  are  great,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  ad- 
justment of  value  to  marginal  cost  correspondingly  great. 

The  aleatory  character  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
has  been  accentuated  by  another  circumstance.  Mining  for  them 
has  always  had  a  peculiar  fascination,  and  cool-headed  calcula- 
tion has  been  absent  more  than  in  other  mining.  In  general,  it 
might  be  expected  that  there  would  be  successes  enough  to  offset 
(with  some  rough  approximation)  the  failures;  prizes  agiunst 
the  blanks  in  the  lottery.  But,  as  is  so  conmionly  the  case  with 
avowed  lotteries,  the  blanks  are  overlooked,  the  prizes  only  are 
seen.  A  gold  mine  in  everyday  speech  stands  for  riches.  States- 
men, explorers,  investors,  have  been  deceived  by  the  glamour  of 
mining  for  specie.  The  profitableness  of  such  mining  depends, 
not  on  getting  the  specie,  but  on  getting  it,  with  sufficiently  little 
labor  and  expense.  A  large  output  may  be  got  at  an  expense  so 
high  as  to  wipe  out  all  profit.  Yet  people  have  been  constantly 
tempted  to  gold  and  ^ver  mining  without  rational  weighing  of 
yield  and  cost  Most  persons  who  have  engaged  in  it  have  over- 
estimated the  possible  prizes.  They  have  disr^arded  not  only 
the  blanks,  but  to  a  large  extent  the  inevitable  expenses. 

In  very  modem  times,  gold  and  silver  mining  have  come  to  be 
carried  on  more  systematically,  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  less 
risk.  This  change  is  due  to  the  improvements  in  mining  methods 
which  make  it  possible  to  extract  the  metals  from  low-grade  ores. 
In  former  times,  the  main  sources  of  supply  were  very  rich  alluvial 
deposits  and  pockets  of  very  rich  ore.  The  occurrence  of  such 
lucky  finds  is  irregular,  and  their  continued  productivity,  even 
after  they  have  been  hit  upon,  is  even  more  irregular.  But  there 
are  other  deposits,  where  the  ore  has  a  small  content  of  fine  metal 
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but  is  very  large  in  amount  and  is  easily  tested  and  measured. 
By  establishing  a  great  plant,  and  treating  vast  bodies  or  ore, 
quantities  and  profits  can  be  secured  with  hardly  more  irregularity 
than  in  mining  iron  ore.  The  same  b  true  of  alluvial  mining  when 
conducted  not  on  chance  depoats  along  the  beds  of  streams,  but 
on  whole  hill^des  washed  by  powerful  hydraulic  machinery. 
Methods  of  this  more  businesslike  sort  have  brought  the  great 
increase  in  the  output  of  gold  and  silver  which  set  in  toward  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Third,  and  closely  connected  with  what  has  just  been  said,  is 
the  influence  of  new  sources  of  supply.  This  factor  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  production  and  prices  of  all  the  metals, 
especially  in  modem  times ;  as  for  example  in  regard  to  iron  and 
copper.  It  has  always  had  special  importance  with  the  precious 
metals,  because  of  that  amalgamation  of  old  and  new  supplies 
which  results  from  their  durability.  When  new  and  rich  mines 
have  been  discovered,  the  output  from  them  has  not  displaced 
existing  stocks  but  has  ^ply  been  added  to  them.  It  is  so  also 
with  the  output  from  the  unsuccessful  mines.  Tbo  poor  mmes 
may  have  been  unprofitable  to  those  exploiting  them,  the  gold 
and  silver  yielded  have  contributed  permanently  to  the  amount 
in  use.  Hence  the  monetary  stock  at  any  given  time  has  been 
a  jumble  from  rich  mines  and  poor  mines;  andent  supplies  from 
forgotten  sources  have  mingled  with  new  additions  from  well- 
known  regions;  there  has  been  accidental  discovery  and  scien- 
tific exploitation ;  the  whole  finally  constituting  one  vast  homo- 
geneous mass  and  exerting  its  influence  on  value  thru  its  total 
quantity. 

§  2.  These  general  statements  can  be  illustrated  by  consido^ 
ing  the  history  of  some  of  the  great  changes  in  the  supply  of  the 
predous  metals. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  changes  recorded  in  history  is  that 
which  took  place  between  the  middle  of  the  sbcteenth  and  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Then  the  production  and 
supply  of  both  gold  and  silver  were  revolutionized.  For  the  sake 
of  ^mplicity,  gold  has  been  chiefly  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
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pages.  But  until  comparatively  receot  times  ailver  was  a  more 
important  monetary  metal  than  gold.  Gold  and  ^ver  were 
used  interchangeably  at  the  period  of  the  great  revolution,  and 
the  supplies  and  the  values  of  both  may  be  treated  for  this  period 
as  if  they  were  one. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  specie  had  been 
comparatively  scarce.  Some  supplies  had  been  left  over  from 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  there  was  some  production, 
esfpecially  of  silver,  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Spain.  The 
general  range  of  prices  was  low.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from 
s  comparison  of  the  commodities  dealt  in  then  and  now,  prices 
in  the  fifteenth  century  were  only  one^ourth  or  one-fifth  of 
what  they  were  in  the  nineteenth.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  payment  in  kind  was  still  lai^y  prevalent ;  hence  the 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  which  was  on  hand  served  to  carry  on 
exchanges  for  only  a  limited  part  of  the  commodities  produced 
and  used.  The  discovery  of  America  led  tn  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  a  great  increase  in  the  supply.  The  conquest  of  Mexico 
m  1519-21  and  that  of  Peru  shortly  afterward  enabled  the  ra- 
pacious Spaniards  to  seize  large  accumulated  treasures.  Even 
more  important  was  the  production  from  the  rich  mines  of  these 
countries  —  mines  partly  known  already  to  the  natives,  partly 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  By  far  the  most  important  were 
the  mines  at  Potosi,  discovered  in  1545.  Silver  was  the  mun 
product,  and  it  was  in  the  form  of  silver  that  the  monetary  supply 
of  Europe  was  chiefly  increased.  In  the  first  decades  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  total  production  of  silver  had  been  on  the  aver- 
se 1,500,000  ounces  a  year.  It  rose  to  near  3,000,000  ounces 
in  the  period  from  1521  to  1544,  and  in  the  period  beginning  with 
1545  (the  year  of  the  opening  of  Poto»)  it  leaped  to  10,000,000 
ounces  a  year.  About  the  last  figure  it  remained  for  two  centuries 
thereafter.* 

This  great  mass  of  new  specie  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Spanish  treasure  fleets.    A  share  was  captured  on  the  way  by 
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the  English  and  Dutch  buccaneers,  but  most  of  it  reached  Spain 
and  thence  made  its  way  over  Europe.  Very  targe  amounts 
never  went  into  drculation  m  Spain,  but  were  aent  by  the  Spanish 
monarcbs,  especially  Charles  V,  Philip  II,  and  Philip  IV,  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  armies  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Thru  one  channel  or  the  other,  the  silver  and  gold 
reached  all  Europe.  In  part,  as  was  noted  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, it  simply  enabled  exchange  by  money  to  supersede  exchange  by 
barter;  it  percolated,  so  to  speak,  into  spaces  not  previously 
occupied.  But  even  with  this  absorption,  the  increase  in  quan- 
tity was  so  great  as  to  swell  the  amount  of  money  relatively  to 
the  commodities  exchanged,  and  so  to  bring  about  what  is  known 
as  the  price  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  total  supply  in  Europe  has  been  estimated  thus : '  — 


a<nj.(OintcB) 

BlLTU  (OCHCO) 

In  1493    

In  1544    

In  1600    

In  1660    

17,682,500 
26,202,250 
38,322,800 
48,225,000 

226,050,000 

295,458,500 

771,600,000 

1,005,330,500 

Stated  in  tenns  of  dollars,  this  means  that  the  stock  of  gold  and 
»]ver,  taken  together,  rose  from  about  S5S0,000,000  in  1493  to 
$1,620,000,000  m  1600  and  to  $2,500,000,000  in  1660.  By  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  prices  had  risen  to  double 
or  treble  what  they  were  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  change  worked  itself  out  chiefly  during  the  hundred  years 
from  1550  to  1650  —  a  century  of  far-reaching  industrial  transfor- 
mation in  many  directions,  and  of  social  and  political  changes 
as  important,  all  complicated  and  affected  by  the  great  rise  in 
prices. 

■  I  take  theoe  figures  (ooDrerting  kiloBrama  into  ouhcm)  from  Wiebe's  OaMehU 
der  Prtitrmolidiori  wn  16.  und  17.  JaJirhundert,  p.  2S1.  They  are  at  best  T«r7  rough 
Mlimsto*.  The  figure  for  M93  (Uie  startiDg  point)  is  moat  unoertain  of  all.  Moi«- 
OVM-.  the  estun&tea  are  for  the  total  metallic  stock,  not  for  the  monetaiy  atook. 
My  awn,  impreaaion  is  that  the  increase  in  monetaiy  supply  itself  waa  greftter  than 
these  figures  indicate  i  butoneoaiihftv«merelyanimpnaaioD,iu>ovtaiDkDovlBdigs, 
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Tlie  marked  advance  in  prices  —  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money 
—  was  due  unquestionably  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
specie.  But  it  would  be  misleading  to  speak  of  it  as  determined 
or  measured  by  a  corresponding  change  in  cost  of  production. 
Tlie  miserable  laborer  —  more  than  half  slave  —  in  Peru  and 
Mexico  was  forced  to  his  work  in  the  mines  by  the  brutal  Spaniard ; 
tho  great  quantities  of  specie  came  from  the  rich  mines,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  speak  of  any  commercial  adjustment  of  value  to  cost. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  something  like  a  state 
of  equilibrium  had  been  reached.  The  supplies  of  specie  from 
the  mines,  it  is  true,  continued  to  be  as  large  as  they  bad  been 
since  1545,  and  even  increased  somewhat  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  total  stock  on  hand  bad  been  so  swelled  that 
the  continuing  additions  were  of  much  less  proportionate  effect. 
A  fair  degree  of  stability  in  value  had  come  trom  the  durability 
of  the  accumulated  stock.  There  was  moreover  a  steady  advance 
of  population  and  wealth,  an  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  so  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  goods  presented  for  sale.  Hence 
during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  the  range  of  prices  was  tolerably  stable, 
with  rather  a  downward  than  upward  trend.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  trend  of  prices  was  distinctly, 
tho  not  rapidly,  downward.  This  downward  movement  was  not 
due  to  any  decreased  supplies  of  specie;  on  the  contrary,  the 
production  of  silver  increased  considerably,  and  that  of  gold  held 
its  own.  But  the  great  expansion  which  had  followed  the  indus- 
trial revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  full  swing,  and 
the  quantity  of  transactions  mcreased  more  rapidly  than  the 
monetary  supplies. 

§  3.  Another  far-reaching  change  in  the  production  of  precious 
metals  set  in  about  1850.  It  was  gold  that  now  was  chiefly 
affected.  Gold  deposits  of  extraordinary  richness  were  discovered 
ahnost  sunultaneously  in  California  and  Australia.  The  pro- 
duction rose  bom  an  annual  average  of  something  like  500,000 
ounces  in  1820-40  to  an  annual  average  of  over  6,000,000 
ounces   m    1851-60;    and   this   rate  of  jnoduction  was  main- 
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tabed,  with  no  marked  changes,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Stated 
in  terms  of  dollars,  the  annual  gold  supply  rose  trom,  roughly, 
$10,000,000  in  1820-10  to  about  $125,000,000  m  1850-95. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  from  1850  to  1875  as  much  gold 
was  produced  and  added  to  the  world's  stock  as  had  been  pro- 
duced during  the  three  and  e  half  centuries  from  1492  to  1850.  If 
the  dividing  line  be  put  at  1840  (for  there  was  already  a  marked 
increase  from  1840  to  1850),  it  appears  that  the  gold  product  be- 
tween 1840  and  1875  markedly  exceeded  that  between  1492  and 
1840.  The  change  in  the  monetary  stock  was  of  course  much 
greater.  Of  the  amount  which  had  been  produced  between 
1492  and  1850,  a  large  proportion  bad  been  lost  by  absorption 
in  the  arts,  by  abrasion,  and  by  exportation  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
^bere  (a  loss  so  far  as  European  countries  were  concerned).  The 
total  monetary  stock  of  gold  in  Europe  was  in  1850  about  38,000,000 
ounces,  or,  in  terms  of  dollars,  about  $780,000,000.  So  sharp  was 
the  increase  in  production  that,  by  1860,  the  total  monetary  stock 
(after  allowing  for  industrial  consumption  during  the  decade) 
was  reckoned  at  88,000,000  ounces,  or  about  $1300,000,000.  In 
ten  years  the  monetary  supply  of  gold  had  doubled.' 

The  effect  on  prices  after  1850,  however,  was  not  comparable 
to  that  of  the  earlier  period.  Prices  did  indeed  rise  aft^  1850 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  remained  at  a  compara- 
tively high  level  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  the  advance 
was  one  of  only  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  No  such  revolution  in 
prices  took  place  as  that  which  followed  the  discov^y  of  America. 

The  explanation  of  this  slight  effect  from  a  cause  apparently 
so  powerful  is  to  be  found  in  several  directions.  There  was  a 
steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  money.  The  civilized  world 
was  progressing  fast,  and  the  volume  of  commodities  produced 
and  exchanged  was  enlarging.  Next  —  and  probably  this  was 
more  important  in  the  decades  immediately  aStet  1850  —  the 
new  supplies  of  gold  were  added  to  an  existing  stock  composed. 
Dot  of  gold  only,  but  of  both  gold  and  »lver,  and  of  the  two  metals 
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coined  and  used  with  equal  freedom.  Iq  that  stock  silver  had 
been  the  major  constituent  in  1850.  Finally,  the  new  supplies 
of  gold  in  part  served  simply  to  displace  silver.  Of  this  process 
of  substitution  more  will  be  said  when  the  topic  of  bimetallism  is 
reached.^  It  suffices  here  to  note  that  in  France  and  other  bi- 
metallic countries,  much  gold  simply  took  the  place  of  silver,  the 
«lver  being  lost  to  civilized  countries  by  steady  exportation  to  the 
Orient.  So  far  as  such  substitution  went  on,  the  new  supplies  of 
gold  served  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  metallic  money  of  Eu- 
rope, but  not  to  add  to  its  total  volume.  There  was  indeed  a  net 
addition  to  the  total  volume,  and  an  addition  more  than  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  volume  of  commodities.  Hence  a  rise  in  prices 
took  place ;  only  to  that  moderate  extent,  however,  which  has  been 
indicated. 

§  4.  We  pass  over  for  the  present  the  period  of  falling  prices 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ^nce  that  period 
can  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  bimetallism.  In  the 
production  of  gold,  another  great  change  set  in  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth. The  annual  output  of  gold  had  remained  nearly  stationary 
after  the  Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries  of  1850.  During 
the  decade  1880-90,  there  had  been  some  slight  tendency  to  de- 
cline, but  no  marked  change.  Thereafter  production  rose  rapidly; 
it  doubled  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  it  quadrupled 
within  five  years  thereafter.  In  1880-90  the  annual  production 
had  been  on  the  average  something  like  (100,000,000.  In  the 
year  1900  it  was  over  $250,000,000;  in  1910,  »455,000,000.  The 
change  was  almost  miraculous.  The  total  production  of  gold  was 
greater  during  the  twenty  years  1891-1910,  than  it  was  during 
the  forty  years  1850-90 ;  and  during  each  of  these  periods  it  was 
much  greater  than  it  had  been  during  the  centuries  that  elapsed 
between  1493  and  1850.^ 

*  In  the  fcdlowins  chapter. 

)  The  production  of  gold  may  be  grouped  bb  follom :  — 

AsgreBKt«  durinB  the  267  yean.  1493-1850 152.000.000  ouueea 

Aoresate  during  the    40  yean,  1860-1S90 232.000,000  ouncM 

Anregate  during  the    20  ye«n,  1891-1010 284.000.000  ounce* 
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This  vast  addition  to  tlie  stock  of  gold  was  the  foundation 
of  the  liae  in  prices  which  took  place  in  the  Western  nations, 
and  indeed  the  world  over,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  cei>- 
tuiy  (1900-10).  What  other  causes  woe  at  work,  and  to 
what  extent  the  simple  quanti^  theory  must  be  modified  in  ac- 
counting for  the  higher  prices,  need  not  here  be  considered.  The 
increase  in  the  gold  supply  was  the  dominant  cause.  One  cir- 
cumstance which  operated  as  a  drag  on  the  upward  movement 
of  prices  in  1850-75  was  not  present,  namely,  the  displacement 
of  silver.  Gold  had  won  its  victory.  Silver  had  been  displaced  once 
for  all,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  sub^diary  place.  The  additions 
to  the  gold  supply  were  in  the  main  net  additions  to  the  monetary 
stock  of  Western  countries,  and  additions  of  extraordinary  amount. 
No  doubt,  the  great  and  steady  growth  in  the  volume  of  commodi- 
ties brought  an  increasing  demand  to  meet  the  increasing  supplies  of 
gold ;  whether  the  demand  grew  in  proportion  must  be  doubted. 

The  new  supplies  of  gold  were  derived,  as  already  remarked, 
diiefly  from  low-grade  ores;  that  is,  from  great  deposits  of  ore 
having  a  very  low  content  of  gold,  but  cap^le  of  bdng  worked 
Eiystematically  on  a  great  scale.  It  is  profitable  to  mine  ore 
which  yields  only  SIO  (half  an  ounce)  to  the  ton ;  that  is,  ore  which 
contuns  gold  in  the  proportion  1 :  75,000.^  The  most  notable 
source  of  this  kind  is  in  South  Africa,  where  the  mines  of  the  Trans- 
vaal tempted  fortune  hunters  and  led  to  the  subjection  of  the 
sturdy  Boers.  The  so-called  reef  there  is  of  great  extent  and  cal- 
culable ridmess.  For  a  considerable  time  the  Transvaal  mines 
ak>ne  produced  annually  nearly  as  much  as  the  world's  annual 
output  m  the  richest  period  of  the  Califomian  and  Australian 
discoveries.  Similar  deposits  are  worked,  by  the  same  improved 
methods,  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  American  mining  engineers  and  managers  have  been 
foremost  in  this  march  of  improvement.  As  a  result,  the  efficiency 
of  labor  in  producing  specie  has  been  increased  as  much  as  in 
producing  coal  or  iron  or  most  manufactured  commodities. 
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Any  unifonn  increase  m  the  gold  supply,  even  tho  great,  tends 
to  have  a  progressively  smaller  effect  on  prices.  Each  increment 
enlarges  permanently  the  existing  stodc ;  and  the  succeeding  in- 
crements, tho  equally  great,  are  less  in  proportion  to  the  stock  as 
enlarged.  The  increase  or  supply  takes  place  by  arithmetical 
progres^on;  it  would  have  to  take  place  by  geometrical  progres- 
sion in  order  to  continue  to  lift  prices  at  the  same  rate  as  at  the 
start  The  monetary  supply  of  gold  doubled  between  1850  and 
1860.  But  after  1860,  the  stock  on  hand  had  been  so  much  en- 
hirged,  that  tho  the  same  annual  output  was  maintained,  the  rate 
of  enlargement  in  the  total  supply  was  much  relaxed.  When  a 
stream  of  water  floods  a  valley,  the  first  inflow  raises  the  level  very 
fast  As  the  inflow  continues,  there  is  a  widening  of  the  area 
over  which  the  water  spreads,  and  the  same  addition  to  the  supply 
produces  a  steadily  lessening  effect  in  rabing  the  surface.  So  it 
is  with  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  the  money  metals. 

§  5.  At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  was  scud  that  we  should 
e^>ect  gold  to  be  governed  in  value  by  the  principles  that  apply 
under  varying  costs  and  diminishing  returns.  That  is,  we  should 
expect  value  to  be  determined,  in  the  long  run,  by  cost  at  the 
poorest  source  of  supply,  or  at  the  mar^nal  mine.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, over  periods  as  long  as  it  is  commonly  worth  our  while  to 
consider,  the  relation  is  more  nearly  the  oppo^te.  It  is  not  so 
true  that  cost  at  the  marginal  mines  governs  value,  as  it  b  that 
current  value  determines  what  sort  of  mine  shall  remain  in  opera- 
tion and  shall  become  the  marginal  mine. 

This  inverted  relation  is  due  to  the  operation  of  two  of  the 
factors  noted  in  the  first  section :  the  durability  and  consequent 
large  accumulated  stock  of  gold,  aud  the  irregularity  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  supplies.  The  great  stock  on  hand  determines  or 
at  least  underlies  the  value  of  the  specie.  Those  mines  that  are 
workable  at  this  value  continue  to  ^eld  their  supplies.  Those  that 
are  not  workable  at  this  value  cease.  (We  disregard  here  the  alea- 
tory character  of  gold  miniog,  which  causes  some  production  even 
at  a  loss.)  The  richer  mines,  which  yield  a  large  profit  at  current 
values,  in  any  case  continue  to  yield  supplies;  very  prob^ly 
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the  major  part  of  the  annual  ou^ut  comes  from  them.  Value 
does  not  accommodate  itself  to  cost  at  their  hands,  because  of 
tbe  slow  influence  of  the  annual  yield  on  the  total  stock.  A  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  gold  —  that  is,  a  general  rise  in  prices  —  makes 
things  harder  for  the  poorer  mines,  end  some  of  them  cease  operar 
tions.  But  cessation  on  their  part  may  have  but  a  negligible 
effect  on  the  total  stock.  Search  for  new  mines  is  constantly 
going  on.  All  new  ventures  add  something  to  the  annual  yield, 
even  tho  many  of  them  are  unprofitable  and  therefore  only  of 
temporary  effect  Some  of  the  ventures  are  highly  successful, 
and  on  occa^ons  —  as  in  California  and  Australia  in  1850,  and 
in  the  Transvaal  since  1890  —  contribute  huge  supplies  suddenly. 
It  might  be  expected  that  a  high  value  of  gold  (that  is,  low  prices) 
would  stimulate  the  search  for  it,  a  low  value  (high  prices)  dampen 
the  search.  Some  such  tendencies  there  doubtless  are.  They 
are  over^adowed,  however,  in  their  effects  on  total  stock  and 
on  value,  by  the  steadiness  of  the  total  stock  and  the  irr^ularities 
of  discovery  and  exploitation.  Historically,  therefore,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  any  but  the  loosest  connection  between  the 
cost  of  gold  and  its  value.  Over  long  periods  —  for  generations 
at  a  time  —  the  value  of  tbe  metal  determines  which  among  the 
mines  are  able  to  hold  their  own.  It  is  not  these  mines  that  de- 
termine the  metal's  value. 

Tlus  proposition,  at  all  events,  seems  now  to  hold  good  of  gold. 
Until  very  recent  times  it  held  good  of  silver  also.  During  the 
great  silver  flood  which  followed  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
mines  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  had  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  range  of  prices  and  the  new  value  of  silver. 
Those  which  were  no  longer  profitable  under  these  new  conditions 
ceased  operations;  and  the  silver  jwoduction  of  Europe  shrank 
sensibly  during  that  period.  Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
however,  silver  has  been  put  into  a  very  different  position.  It  has 
become  in  the  main  an  industrial  metal,  like  tin,  copper,  nickel ; 
and  its  value  is  determined  now  by  causes  essentially  the  same  as 
those  acting  on  these  other  metals.  This  great  change  in  tbe  posi- 
tion of  sHvet  is  the  mam  subject  of  the  following  two  chapters. 
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Section  1.  Both  metsla  long  used  ude  by  side.  Tin  fully  develc^ied  double 
standard  illustrated,  261  —  Sec.  2.  Mint  ratio  and  market  ratio;  over- 
valued and  undervalued  metal.  Tendency  of  the  overvalued  metal  to 
displace  the  undervalued,  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  United 
States,  262  — See.  3.  "Gresham's  Law,"  266  —Sec.  4.  Subsidiai?  coin 
and  its  proper  regulation,  267. 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  pages  .no  attempt  was  made  to  consider 
the  relations  between  gold  and  silver.  The  supply  of  specie 
was  treated  as  if  gold  and  silver  constituted  a  homogeneous  mass. 
Tliruout  most  of  monetary  history,  however,  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  the  endeavor  to  treat  the  two  metals  as  homogeneous. 
These  difficulties  became  accentuated  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  finally  resulted,  at  the  close  of  that  century,  in  the  displace- 
ment of  silver  from  the  position  of  a  freely  coined  money  metal. 
This  change,  one  of  the  most  notable  in  monetary  history,  was 
brought  about  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time.  For  long 
centuries  silver  had  been  freely  coined,  and  had  been  the  more 
important  monetary  metal ;  it  was  discarded  in  the  brief  course 
of  one  generation. 

Both  before  and  after  the  great  inflow  of  specie  from  the  Span- 
ish-American mines,  the  two  metals  were  used  interchangeably. 
Silver  was  relatively  the  more  plentiful,  and  the  more  commonly 
used.  It  was  possible  to  coin  each  metal  independently,  and  let 
the  two  sorts  of  pieces  circulate  together,  but  not  on  any  common 
basis.  Yet  it  was  highly  convenient  to  link  them  together  in 
some  way,  so  arranging  their  denominations  that  they  could  be 
used  interchangeably.  Gradually  the  double  standard  system 
developed :  both  metals  were  manufactured  into  coins  of  the  same 
or  umilar  names  and  denominations.  The  method  is  illustrated 
in  the  system  of  the  United  States,    llie  ^ver  dollar  contains 
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371}  grains  of  pure  ^ver,  or  412}  grains  of  ^ver  -^  fine.  The 
gold  dollar  contains  (or  rather,  if  coined,  would  contain)  23.22 
grains  of  pure  gold,  or  25.S  grains  of  gold  -fa  fine.  Ileir  w^hts 
are  to  each  other  as  16  to  1.  (15.988  is  the  predse  figure,  commonl)' 
spoken  of  as  16.)  This  is  the  coinage  ratio;  the  silver  dollar 
contains  sixteen  times  as  much  pure  metd  as  the  gold  dollar. 
Similarly,  in  France,  the  five-franc  piece  of  silver  contains  347-22 
grains  of  pure  silver,  and  the  corresponding  piece  of  gold  would 
contain  22.4  grains  of  pure  gold,  lie  IVench  coinage  ratio  there- 
fore ia  15}  to  1. 

jUnder  the  pure  double  standard  in  its  complete  form  both  metals 
are  freely  coined.  Any  holder  of  mlver  bullion  can  faring  it  to 
the  mint,  and  have  it  manufactured  into  coin  without  limit 
of  quantity ;  and  the  holder  of  gold  bullion  has  the  same  right. 
Moreover,  all  coins,  whether  silver  or  gold,  are  made  full  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debts;  that  is,  of  debts  contracted, 
as  most  debts  are,  ^mply  in  terms  of  so  many  dollars  or  francs. 
These  two  elements  —  free  coinage  and  full  legal  tender  —  are 
the  essentials  of  the  complete  double  standard. 

§  2.  When  the  double  standard  is  adopted,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  ratio  at  which  the  metals  are  coined  by  the  mint  and 
are  thus  given  purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  money,  conforms 
to  their  values  as  bullion.  If  at  the  mint  16  ounces  of  ^ver  are 
coined  into  as  many  dollars  as  1  ounce  of  gold ;  and  if,  as  bullion, 
15  or  15}  ounces  of  silver  can  be  sold  in  the  market  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  1  ounce  of  gold  —  no  one  will  bring  sQver  to  the 
mint.  The  silver  will  be  more  valuable  as  bullion  than  as  coin ; 
and  experi^ce  proves  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  difference 
suffices  to  decide  that  the  metal  shall  not  be  presented  for  coinage. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  silver  as  bullion  can  be  sold  only  at  the  rate 
of  16}  or  17  ounces  of  »lver  for  1  ounce  of  gold,  no  one  will  bring 
gold  to  the  mint.  The  holder  of  an  ounce  of  gold  can  get  for  it 
at  the  mint  only  as  many  coined  dollars  as  he  can  get  for  16  ounces 
of  silver.  By  exchanging  his  gold  in  the  maricet  for  16}  or  17 
ounces  of  ulver  bullion,  be  can  get  more  coined  dollars ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  will  preset  silver  bullion  only  at  the  mint    To  re- 
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peat,  a  voy  small  variatbn  between  the  ratio  fixed  at  the  mmt 
and  that  which  rules  in  the  open  market  will  cause  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  metals  to  be  the  sole  one  presented  at  the  mint 
for  coinage. 

llie  metal  which  tends  under  auch  conditions  to  be  presented 
at  the  mint  b  said  to  be  overvalued.  The  metal  which  is  not 
[ncsented,  and  which  indeed  may  be  subjected  to  the  oppo^te 
process  of  being  melted  into  bullion  from  coin,  is  said  to  be  under- 
valued. Strictly  speaking,  the  mint  r^ulations  do  not  put  a 
valuation  on  either  metal;  th^  ^mply  state  the  conditions  of 
coinage.  But  the  regulations,  when  they  are  those  of  the  complete 
double  standard,  do  lay  down  in  an  effective  way  a  relative  value. 
'  When  silver  is  coined  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1  of  gold,  the  coinage 
system  says  that  16  ounces  of  silver  are  required  to  buy  as  much 
as  1  otmce  of  gold ;  the  market  says  that  15  ounces  suffice.  Silver 
is  ^ven  a  higher  value  in  the  market,  a  lower  value  by  the  mint ; 
by  the  mint  it  is  undervalued.  And  where  silver  is  worth  17  ounces 
in  the  market,  it  is  overvalued  at  the  mint  if  coined  at  this  same 
ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  mint  then  says  that  16  ounces  of  silver  are 
required  to  buy  as  much  as  1  ounce  of  gold,  but  in  the  market 
17  ounces  are  needed  to  buy  as  much. 

That  metal  which  is  overvalued  will  tend  to  become  the  sole 
constituent  of  the  metallic  circulating  medium.  It  alone  will 
be  presented  at  the  mint  for  coinage.  This,  to  be  sure,  will  tend 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  bullion  market;  and  this  process  will 
tend  to  raise  its  value  as  bullion.  Conversely  the  undoralued 
metal,  not  being  presented  at  the  mint  for  coinage,  will  tend  to 
be  more  plentiful  in  the  market  as  bullion ;  and  this  mU  iead  to 
lower  in  turn  its  value.  The  offer  of  ftee  coinage  under  the  double 
standard  thus  in  some  measure  exennses  a  steadying  influence 
on  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver;  a  fact  which,  as  will 
presently  appear,  has  been  of  no  small  importance  in  monetary 
history.  But  if  there  be  a  permanent  force  at  work  which  brings 
about  a  continuing  difference,  even  tho  a  slight  one,  between  the 
market  valuation  and  the  mint  valuation,  then  the  undervalued 
metal  will  gradually  go  out  of  drculation,  the  overvalued  metal 
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will  oome  more  and  more  into  circulation,  and  eventually  tbe 
metallic  money  will  consist  of  the  overvalued  alone.  If  there  is 
a  considerable  and  sustained  variation  between  mint  and  market 
valuations,  this  process  will  work  itself  out  very  quickly;  the 
cheaper  or  overvalued  metal  will  displace  the  other  in  a  v«y  short 
time. 

No  country's  history  presents  a  simpler  illustration  of  these 
principles  than  that  of  the  United  States.  When  our  coinage 
system  was  established  in  1792,  the  complete  double  standard 
was  adopted,  at  the  ratb  of  15  to  1.  "Diat  ratio  was  chosen  after 
careful  inquiry;  but  it  proved  to  differ  from  the  market  ratio, 
which  was  about  15j  to  1.  The  ratio  of  15^  to  1  was  accepted 
about  ten  years  later  for  the  coinage  system  of  France.  Silver 
accordingly  was  overvalued  at  the  United  States  mint,  and  gold 
was  undervalued.  No  gold  was  presented  for  coinage,  and  the 
metallic  circulating  medium  consisted  wholly  of  silver.^    In  1834, 

1  Silver  dollBTS  of  United  Ststea  mintage  wen,  in  fact,  litUe  used  in  thie  earlier 
period.  The  coin*  *ei«  chiefly  of  foreiga  mintABe,  l&rgely  Meiicaii  doUan.  which 
pMsed  cunent  at  rate*  specified  by  law  for  their  receipt  in  psymsnt  of  public  duee. 
Tlie  foreign  coins  tootc  the  place  of  the  United  States  coins  becauae  they  were 
abraded  or  light  weight.     (Note  what  is  said  in  f  3  about  Greeham's  Law.) 

The  changes  in  the  coinage  system  of  the  United  States  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  coinage  ratio,  it  must  be  remembered,  rests  on  the  relatiTe  weight  of 
pure  metal  in  the  coins. 

Uhitid  Statbb  CoiNAai 
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Tbe  pure  content  of  the  silviB'  dollar  has  remained  the  same  thruout  —  371} 
grains  of  fine  silver.  The  change  in  ratio  was  accomplished  in  1S34  by  leoaeniiig 
the  amount  of  pure  metal  in  the  gold  dollar.  In  tS37  further  minor  changes  wrae 
made,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  proportions  of  alloy  in  (he  coins.  These  proportions 
had  previously  been  irregular.  The  fineness  was  now  made  A  f<"  both  gold  and 
silver,  and  at  the  same  time  a  slight  addition  was  made  to  the  pun  content  of  tlw 
gold  dollar.  ""Wng  a  trifling  change  in  tho  ooinage  ratio. 
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in  consequence  of  various  causes  —  partly  a  reaction  against 
undue  use  of  paper  money,  partly  a  spasmodic  desire  to  use  gold 
because  of  the  discovery  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  large  de- 
posits in  North  Carolina  —  the  ratio  was  abruptly  changed.  It 
was  made  16  to  I.  It  overvalued  gold  as  much  as  the  old  ratio 
had  overvalued  silver  and  gold  alone  was  now  presented  at  the 
mint  for  coinage.  Silver  gradually  drifted  out  of  circulation  and 
out  of  the  country.  The  change  was  virtually  from  a  silver  stand- 
ard to  a  gold  standard.  After  the  California  gold  discoveries 
in  1850,  the  change  became  pronounced.  Great  qtuintities  of 
gold  were  coined  at  the  mint,  and  silver  quite  disappeared.  Ar- 
rai^ements  were  indeed  made  (in  1853)  for  the  use  of  silver,  as 
sub^diary  coin,  and  in  later  years  its  coinage  into  legal  tender 
dollars  was  resumed;  but  these  later  modes  of  using  silver  pre- 
sented new  questions,  of  which  more  will  be  said  shortly. 

§  3.  The  tendency  of  the  overvalued  metal  to  drive  out  the 
undovalued  is  often  termed  Gresham's  Law.  The  name  is  de- 
rived horn  a  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
gets  undeserved  fame,  as  if  he  had  been  the  discoverer  of  the  ten- 
dency. The  "law"  is  simply  the  commonplace  fact,  long  recog- 
nized, that  where  coins  of  different  bullion  value  cireulate  side 
by  side,  the  cheaper,  if  there  be  enough  of  them,  will  displace  the 
better.  The  cheaper  money  metal  will  be  used  by  preference 
in  presentation  at  the  mint  and  in  making  payments ;  the  dearer 
will  be  used  by  preference  in  the  arts  or  for  buUion  purposes. 

An  important  illustration  of  this  tendency  b  in  the  dbplace- 
ment  of  full-weight  coins  by  light-weight  or  abraded  coins  of  the 
same  metal.  Until  the  nineteenth  century  the  machinery  for 
manufacturing  coins  worked  slowly  and  somewhat  imperfectly. 
It  was  difficult  to  turn  out  a  great  many  coins  rapidly ;  and  the 
coins  minted  not  only  were  subject  to  ordinary  abrasion,  but,  in 
consequence  of  uneven  mintage,  were  specially  subject  to  clipping. 
New  and  good  coins  were  therefore  likely  to  be  picked  out  for 
use  in  the  arts  or  for  exportation,  while  only  the  poorer  pieces 
remained  in  circulation.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
atuation  of  ^ver  coins  until  far  mto  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 
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SUver  coin,  because  of  its  more  frequent  use,  is  more  subject  to 
abrasion  than  gold.  Moreover,  it  is  more  likely  to  pass  current 
and  to  remain  in  drculation,  even  tho  abraded ;  since  it  is  used 
ID  minor  transactions,  a  trifling  deficiency  in  bullion  contenti 
even  a  considerable  deficiency,  is  likely  to  be  disr^arded.  People 
commonly  accept  the  smaller  pieces  as  they  are  offered  in  paymoit, 
without  troubling  themselves  to  inspect  them.  In  the  United 
States  —  to  give  an  example  —  dining  the  period  from  1792  to  1834, 
when  alver  was  the  money  metal  m  circulation,  foreign  silver 
pieces  of  various  mintage  were  in  actual  use.  These  foreign  coins 
had  been  authorized  for  use  in  public  payments,  because  at  the 
beginning  no  United  States  mint  or  coins  ^sted.  When  the 
mint  was  established  and  coins  were  issued  from  it,  the  new  coins 
could  not  displace  the  foreign  pieces,  being  fuU-weight  and  prefer^ 
ably  used  for  the  arts  or  exportation.  Hence  the  coinage  seemed 
futile  and  was  discontinued,  only  the  more  or  less  imperfect 
foreign  coins  remaining  in  circulation.  Difficulties  of  a  similar 
sort  were  long  encountered  in  all  European  countries,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  thru  the  eighteenth  century.  The  remedies  for  them 
are  simple :  first,  the  plentiful  and  accurate  manufacture  of  full- 
weight  coin;  second,  the  withdrawal  of  all  legal  sanction  (such 
as  receipt  in  payment  of  public  dues)  from  other  coin ;  and  third, 
the  redemption  at  the  public  charges  of  pieces  which  become  worn 
by  ordinary  wear.  It  was  formeriy  common  to  enact  that  pieces 
which  had  suffered  in  weight  beyond  a  certain  tolerance  should 
not  only  lose  their  validity  as  legal  tender,  but  should  be  redeemed 
at  the  mint  merely  as  bullion,  not  at  theu-  face  value.  The  holder, 
thus, called  on  to  suffer  the  loss  in  value  from  abraaon,  tried  to 
pass  them  on  to  another  person.  Since  the  payment  of  ready 
money  is  usually  welcome  to  the  payee,  even  coins  much  abraded 
remained  indefinitely  in  circulation.  It  is  now  the  common  prac- 
tise, and  the  sound  one  for  governments,  to  redeem  at  their  face 
value  all  coins  which  have  not  been  intentionally  clipped  or 
sweated.'    At  the  same  time,  the  machinery  for  providing  new 
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and  good  coins  is  amply  adequate.  The  particulac  troubles  here 
described  have  well-nigh  disappeared. 

§  4.  llie  difficulties  commonly  experienced  under  the  double 
standard  have  caused  resort  to  another  mode  of  using  both  metals 
together.  Gold  b  made  the  only  freely  coined  metal  and  the 
only  one  having  complete  legal  tender  quahty,  and  silver,  tho 
still  coined,  is  not  coined  freely,  but  in  limited  amounts  and  solely 
for  use  as  a  minor  coin.  This  method  was  first  systematically  fol- 
lowed by  England  when  she  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  in 
1816.  It  has  unce  been  adopted,  so  far  as  subsidiary  silver  is 
concerned,  by  all  the  civilized  countries,  and  has  become  a  normal 
accompaniment  of  the  gold  standard  system. 

The  ^st^n  of  the  United  States  may  serve  as  example.  Hie 
high  value  of  gold  makes  it  unavailable  in  minor  payments.  The 
smallest  gold  piece  which  can  be  conveniently  used  is  the  quarter 
eagle  (S2.50),  corresponding  to  the  British  half  sovereign,  the 
German  ten-^nark  piece,  tbe  French  ten-franc  piece.  Even  the 
quarto*  eagle  and  the  corresponding  coins  of  foreign  countries 
are  of  doubtful  serviceability ;  they  are  easily  lost  or  overiooked, 
and  are  subject  to  comparatively  rapid  abrasion.  A  piece  of  the 
sovereign  or  half  eagle  she  ($5)  is  the  smallest  gold  coin  that  is 
thoroly  satisfactory.  Yet  a  multitude  of  transactions  must  be 
settled  with  money  of  smaller  denominadons.  Silver  coins  are 
convenient,  in  sizes  from  tbe  ten-cent  piece  to  the  dollar  piece. 
For  the  smallest  transactions  even  silver  has  not  bulk  enough ; 
for  these,  resort  must  be  had  to  nickel  and  copper. 

Under  the  complete  double  standard  it  may  well  happen  that,  if 
^ver  is  undervalued,  all  tbe  silver  coin,  large  and  small,  will  disap- 
pear and  that  an  inconvenient  scarcity  of  small  change  will  ensue. 
This  is  precisely  what  happened  in  the  United  States  under  the 
system  which  was  adopted  in  1834  and  1837.  Silver  was  then 
undervalued,  and  gold  gradually  took  its  place.  When  finally 
the  California  gold  poured  in  abundantly  after  1850  and  gold 
coinage  at  the  mint  assumed  large  dimensions,  silver  completely 
disappeared  from  drculation.  Hence  in  1853  an  act  was  passed 
which  created  the  subsidiary  system  in  this  country.    Silver  coins 
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were  authorized  —  half  doUars,  quarters,  and  dimes  —  containiug 
ao  light  a  content  of  fine  silver  that  no  one  would  be  tempted  to 
export  them  or  to  melt  them  for  the  arts.  The  silver  half  dollar, 
for  instance,  was  made  to  coDtain  (and  still  contains)  172.8  grains 
of  fine  silver,  or  345.6  grains  for  two  half  dollars.  The  ^ver 
dollar,  whose  free  coinage  at  that  time  was  still  authorized,  con- 
tained (and  still  contains)  371  ^  grains.  If  all  diver  coins  bad 
been  freely  minted  at  the  rate  newly  adopted  for  the  half  dolWs 
and  for  the  other  subsidiary  coins  (345.6  gnuns  to  the  dollar), 
^ver  would  then  have  been  overvalued,  and  in  turn  would  have 
displaced  gold.  But  something  very  different  from  free  coinage 
was  put  into  operation.  No  private  person  was  entitled  to  present 
silver  at  the  mint  for  conversion  into  small  coin.  The  govern- 
ment itself  bought  the  silver  bullion  in  the  market,  and  alone 
arranged  for  its  coinage.  The  -  amount  which  the  government 
thus  bought  and  coined  was  limited  to  the  quantity  suppofwd 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  small-change  transactions.  Thus 
the  silver  coin  would  not  be  exported,  and  yet  would  not  di^lace 
gold.  To  guard  against  possible  abuse,  it  was  further  provided 
that  the  subsidiary  coin  should  be  legal  tender  only  up  to  a  limited 
sum,  now  fixed  at  $10. 

Obviously,  the  government  makes  a  profit  by  an  operation  of 
this  sort.  The  overvalued  silver  coins  are  paid  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  ordinary  disbursements,  or  are  exchanged  by  it  for 
full-value  gold.  In  either  case  there  is  a  profit.  This  also  is 
often  called  a  "seigniorage,"  tho  it  differs  in-  important  respects 
tiom  the  seigniorage  which  may  be  charged  on  the  freely  coined 
and  full-value  pieces. 

Such  are  the  essential  principles  of  subsidiary  coinage.  Sub- 
stantially the  same  system  had  long  been  followed  as  regards  the 
copper  and  nickel  coins  adapted  for  petty  transactions.  Tltese 
have  been  token  coins  ever  since  gold  and  alver  came  to  be  used 
as  the  standard  metals.  In  fact,  the  underlying  principle  —  an 
artificial  value  due  to  limitation  of  quantity  —  was  followed,  or 
attempted  to  be  followed,  in  the  "billon"  coins  common  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  Middle  Ages  until  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  These  vere  pieces  in  denominations  for  smaU  transac- 
tions, having  some  percentage  of  silver,  but  chiefly  alloy,  issued 
hy  kings  and  princes  primarily  for  profit  and  given  a  circulation 
within  their  territories.  The  issues  were  often  excessive;  the 
opportunity  for  profit  was  abused.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  coinage  practise  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  greatly 
improved,  and  now  is  well-nigh  perfected.  No  state  now  coins 
subsidiary  pieces,  whether  silver  or  nickel  or  copper,  with  a  view 
primarily  to  profit.  The  profit  accrues  because  it  ia  incident  to 
the  best  method  of  providing  a  convenient  medium  for  small 
transactions. 

The  regulation  of  subsidiary  coin  is  carried  on  with  variations 
of  detail  in  different  countries.  The  quantity  coined  is  some- 
times fixed  at  so  much  per  head  of  population.  Thus  in  Germany 
subsidiary  silver  was  minted  in  1910  at  the  rate  of  15  marks  (for- 
merly 10  marks)  per  head  of  population ;  in  France  at  the  rate 
of  7  francs  (formerly  6  francs)  per  head.  In  Great  Britain  no 
specific  limit  is  set ;  the  Bank  of  England  arranges  for  the  coinage 
of  such  amounts  as  experience  from  time  to  time  shows  to  be  needed. 
In  the  United  States,  also,  no  limit  is  set 

To  prevent  any  possible  depreciation  of  the  subsidiary  coin, 
it  b  usually  redeemable  at  its  face  value  by  the  government  treas- 
uries when  presented  in  reasonable  amounts.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  subsidiary  silver  coins  are  redeemable  when  presented 
in  sums  of  $20,  in  Germany  when  presented  in  sums  of  200  marks. 
The  same  object  is  accomplished  by  receiving  them  without  limit 
of  quantity  in  payment  of  pubUc  dues,  as  is  the  case  m  France. 
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Secttoa  1.  The  double  Btaodard  in  France,  imd  ebewhete,  until  recent  timea. 
ltd  tendency  to  keep  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  niver  stable.  This 
effect  [ffoduced  by  French  bimetalliam,  1825-73,  270  —  See.  2.  New 
rituatim  after  1870.  Free  coinage  of  silver  ceased  in  1873.  llMreafter, 
gold  the  standard  in  I^ance  and  the  Latin  Union,  273  —  Sec.  3.  The 
Dnited  States;  acta  of  1873,  1S7S,  1890,  and  1893.  Silver  doUan  and 
aOver  certificates,  276  —  Sec.  4.  CeasaUon  of  free  ooinage  in  British  India 
in  18B3.  Decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  278  —  Sec.  S.  Would  univeraal 
bimetallism  conduce  to  a  stable  ratio  between  gold  and  silver?  281  — 
Sec.  6.  Would  universal  bimetallism  conduce  to  stable  prices?   283. 

§  I.  We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  relation  between 
silver  and  gold  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  the  train  <^ 
events  which  ended  In  the  virtual  discarding  of  ulver  and  the 
general  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard. 

The  double  standard,  traditional  in  Europe  for  many  centuries, 
was  chosen  by  the  United  States  in  1792  as  the  normal  ^stem.  It 
was  maintained  by  France  when  in  1803  she  established  her  present 
^tem  of  decimal  coins.  In  England,  it  is  true,  the  rin^e  gold 
standard,  with  silver  for  subsidiary  coins  only,  was  adopted  in  1816. 
England  had  had,  thru  the  eighteenth  century,  a  normal  double 
standard,  with  a  circulation  composed  in  fact  chiefly  of  gold. 
In  1816  the  gold  standard  was  formally  and  definitively  estab- 
lished. But  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  general  the  double 
standard  prevailed,  with  a  stock  of  metallic  money  made  up, 
as  a  rule,  chiefly  of  silver.  France  alone  had  a  circulation  in 
which  gold,  tbo  by  no  means  the  largest  constituent,  yet  was 
important  side  by  side  with  silver.  That  great  country  emerged 
from  the  wars  of  the  Napoleonic  period  in  a  prosperous  state ;  and 
her  continued  prosperity  and  her  large  stock  of  both  metals  had  an 
important  influence  on  monetary  history  for  over  half  a  century. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  very  existence  of  the  double 
standard  tends  to  Uw  tiie  relative  values  of  gold  and  stiver 
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toward  the  ratio  chosen.  When  a  supply  of  the  overvalued 
metal  is  attracted  to  the  mint,  so  much  less  of  it  is  left  in  the 
open  market.  Its  value  tends  to  rise,  it  becomes  less  overvalued, 
perhaps  ceases  to  be  overvalued  at  all.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  supply  of  the  undervalued  metal  is  melted  or  exported, 
so  much  more  of  it  comes  on  the  market.  The  additional  sup- 
ply tends  to  lower  its  value,  and  the  market  ratio  comes  nearer 
to  the  mint  ratio.  A  country  having  a  double  standard  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  position  of  one  who  offers  to  buy  and  sell  at 
its  coinage  ratio  (say  15^  to  1}  any  quantity  of  gold  and  silvo- 
that  may  be  offered.  This  is  not  literally  the  case ;  the  country 
df>es  not  directly  buy  gold  and  silver  bullion.  But  its  free  coin- 
age of  both  is  tantamount  to  purchase,  so  long  as  a  supply  of 
both  metals  remains  in  circulation,  and  the  substitution  of  one 
for  the  other  can  actually  take  place.  When  once  either  metal 
has  completely  displaced  the  other,  this  consequence  no  longer 
appears. 

Some  effect  of  this  sort  was  produced  by  France  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  a  marked  effect 
was  produced  in  the  third  quarter.'  Whenever  the  price  of  silver 
fell  in  terms  of  gold,  silver  tended  to  be  sent  to  France  for  coinage, 
and  gold  tended  to  flow  out  of  France.  Whenever  the  price  of 
silver  rose  in  terms  of  gold,  gold  tended  to  be  sent  to  France 
for  coinage,  and  silver  tended  to  flow  out.  A  high  price  of  silver 
in  terms  of  gold  means,  of  course,  a  low  market  ratio,  while  a 
low  price  of  ^ver  means  a  high  ratio.*    During  the  greater  part 

1  The  Bnt  qu&rlar  of  the  nineteenth  century  wm  much  diiturbed ;  moreover, 
our  information  m  to  the  flow  of  ipecie  into  fin<]  out  of  France  is  ei&et  only  after 
1822.     H«nee  the  murati're  in  the  text  is  confined  to  the  second  and  third  quarten. 

'  The  relation  of  tiie  ratio  to  the  uaually  quoted  price  of  silver  may  be  atated 
thui:  — 

Puce  or  mia  Bn.inB  in        (,™.         ,       =,__ 


S8.93d.  per  ounce 
60.83  per  ounce 
62.86     per  ounce 
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of  the  period  from  1^0  to  1850,  the  price  of  silver  was  somewhat 
lower  than  the  equivalent  of  the  French  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  Silver 
tended  to  flow  into  France ;  gold  tended  to  flow  out.  The  French 
circulation  then  consisted  chiefly  of  silver;  the  proportion  of 
gold  was  not  large,  and  a  very  great  substitution  would  have 
led  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  gold.  That  stage  was  nearly 
reached,  but  not  quite.  France  was  growing  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  there  was  the  basis  for  a  large  net  increase  in  the 
stock  of  specie.  Much  of  the  added  silver  made  its  way  into 
drculation  without  displacing  gold,  and  the  outflow  of  the  latter 
metal,  tho  it  seems  to  have  come  very  near  to  exhausting  the  stock 
in  circulation,  did  not  entirely  do  so. 

After  IS50  the  situation  abruptly  changed.  The  unexampled 
supplies  of  new  gold  from  California  and  Australia  were  poured 
into  the  world's  markets.  The  price  of  silver  rose;  the  ratio  felL 
It  became  advantageous  to  send  gold,  not  silver,  for  coinage  into 
France.  A  very  great  influx  of  gold  took  place,  amounting  for 
the  decade  1850-60  to  over  3,000,000,000  francs  ($600,000,000). 
A  corresponding,  tho  by  no  means  an  equal,  outflow  of  silver 
took  place.  For  in  this  period,  as  in  that  preceding,  France 
increased  her  metallic  stock,  with  the  diiference  that  now  the 
addition  was  all  in  the  form  of  gold,  whereas  before  it  had 
been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  silver.  The  silver  which  was 
steadily  exported  from  France  tended  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
silver  bullion  in  the  market,  and  so  maintained  the  market  ratio 
not  far  from  15)  to  1,  tho  now  with  a  tendency  to  s  figure  lower 
than  15j  rather  than  higher. 

The  bimetallic  r%ime  in  France  during  the  period  immediately 
following  1850  thus  served  to  steady  both  the  general  range  of 
prices  and  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  A  great  part  of  the 
new  gold  simply  displaced  silver  in  France.  The  superseded 
metal,  again,  made  its  way  very  largely  to  the  East ;  and,  as  it 
happened,  the  movement  of  specie  to  the  East '  was  in  this  period 
unusually  large.  There  the  silver  was  absorbed  without  sensibly 
affecting  prices  even  in  those  regions.    The  free  apeniag  for  coin- 

Sm  Chapter  IS,  |«. 
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ing  both  metals  in  France  has  been  justly  described  as  operating 
like  a  parachute  to  arrest  the  fall  of  the  value  of  gold.  Some  fall 
—  that  is,  some  rise  in  prices  —  did  indeed  take  place;  but  it 
was  less  sharp  than  would  have  been  the  case  without  the  French 
coinage  influence. 

Thb  episode  has  been  cited  by  the  advocates  of  bimetallimi, 
uid  justly,  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  that  may  come  from 
their  system.  Some  critics  have  maintained  that  the  result 
fuled  of  attainment,  so  far  as  concerns  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  because  the  market  ratio  was  not  perfectly  steady. 
It  fluctuated,  tending  to  be  a  trifle  above  15^  to  1  before  1S50, 
a  trifle  below  after  1850.  But  no  one  would  maintain  that  an 
unfailing  steadiness  at  the  price  exactly  equivalent  to  a  ratio  of 
15j  to  1  was  either  possible  or  in  any  significant  degree  desirable. 
It  suffices  if  a  reasonable  approach  to  steadiness  is  secured.  Some 
fluctuadons,  according  to  the  changing  currents  in  international 
trade  and  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  are  inevitable ;  so  much  will 
become  clear  when  at  a  later  stage  the  subject  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  ia  taken  up.  In  essentials,  the  bimetallists  can  point 
to  the  French  experience,  certainly  during  the  period  after  1850, 
as  counting  in  favor  of  their  system. 

§  2.  Later  in  the  nineteenth  century  another  change  set  in, 
not  quite  so  abrupt  aa  that  after  1850,  but  no  less  unexpected. 
The  production  of  gold  had  reached  its  maximum  about  1860, 
and  thereafter  barely  held  its  own.  The  inflowing  new  supplies 
were  still  very  great  as  compared  with  any  period  before  1850 ; 
but  they  spread  over  a  larger  area,  and  they  were  met  by  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  goods.  The  industries  of  the  civilized  world 
were  rapidly  expanding,  and  the  demand  for  money  on  the  whole 
kept  pace  with  the  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  a  change  began 
in  the  production  of  sitv^.  Great  discoveries  were  made  in 
the  United  States,  the  beginnings  of  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  silver  mining  as  striking  as  that  which  had  taken  place 
in  gold  mining.  The  price  of  silver  in  the  market  fell  slightly 
about  1865.  Silver  no  longer  flowed  out  of  France,  and  some 
ulver  flowed  in.    The  market  price  for  a  few  years  was  e 
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lent  almost  exactly  to  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  Then  in  1873  it 
fell  more  sharply,  became  equivalent  to  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and 
led  to  a  new  inversion  of  the  movement ;  gold  began  to  flow  out 
of  France  in  lai^e  quantities,  and  silver  b^an  to  flow  in. 

This  inversion  proved  unwelcome.  Gold  had  come  to  be 
regarded,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  as  the  preferable  metal. 
The  practise  of  England,  the  leading  industrial  country,  was  the 
miun  cause  of  this  preference.  The  German  Empire,  when  re- 
organizing its  currency  system  in  1S71,  adopb^  the  gold  standard 
once  for  all,  influenced  chiefly  by  the  English  example.  The 
coinage  of  the  United  States  had  been,  after  1S50,  practically  on 
a  gold  ba»s.  France,  not  wishing  to  lose  her  gold,  in  1873  stopped 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  this  measure  France  no  longer 
acted  alone.  With  other  countries  she  had  formed  in  1865  the 
Latin  Union;  the  other  countries  being  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Greece.'  The  main  object  of  the  Union  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  decimal  coinage  system,  based  on  the  French 
franc.  Complete  bimetallism,  with  free  coinage  of  both  metala 
at  15}  to  I,  was  also  adopted ;  and  thereafter  all  these  countries 
had  to  act  in  common  in  their  mint  and  coinage  legislation.  France 
was  by  all  odds  the  most  important  power  in  the  Union,  indua- 
trially  as  well  as  politically.  With  the  checkered  and  interesting 
history  of  the  Union  we  have  not  space  to  deal ;  it  served  a  useful 
^id  by  promoting  the  spread  of  the  rational  decimal  system,  but 
it  led  to  much  friction  and  inconvenience  between  the  adherent 
countries.  The  decisive  steps  were  taken  in  1873-74;  then 
free  coinage  ceased,  tho  not  all  of  silver  coinage.  In  1873  France, 
acting  alone  at  first,  limited  the  amount  of  five-franc  pieces 
(that  is,  of  full-tender  silver)  which  would  be  coined  at  the  mint. 
Belgium,  also  acting  alone,  imposed  a  similar  limitation  in  1873. 
In  1874,  the  Latin  Union,  by  a  special  agreement,  prescribed 
the  same  policy  for  its  members,  the  amount  of  five-franc  pieces 

I  Oraece  joined  the  Latin  Union  in  1868.  Spain  adopted  the  franc  gyatem,  bat 
did  not  join  the  Union.  Greece  and  Italy,  tho  membera,  have  counted  for  \tm 
than  the  other  oountriee,  beoauae  their  eurrency,  during  practically  all  of  the  time 
when  action  nvarding  silver  cxnnage  waa  under  contideration,  was  on  a  paper  bMia. 
Am  to  pqwr  money,  aeo  Chapter  23,  bebw. 
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to-be  coined  being  apportioned  among  them.  Limitation  was  aooo 
followed  by  complete  cesaation.  In  1878  the  coinage  of  five- 
franc  pieces  was  stopped ;  and  it  has  never  been  resumed.  Bimet- 
allism came  to  an  end. 

He  cessation  of  »lver  coinage  left  the  metallic  circulation 
of  these  countries  in  a  situation  not  different  on  the  surface  from 
that  of  bimetallism,  yet  in  essentials  very  different.  Gold  and 
afver  coins  continued  to  circulate  side  by  side,  and  maintained 
the  relative  values  assigned  to  them  at  the  mint.  The  silver 
five-franc  pieces  were  not  subsidiary  coins ;  they  were  legal  tender 
without  limit  in  payment  of  debt?.  Yet  in  important  respects 
they  were  like  subsidiary  coin.  They  were  no  longer  freely  minted ; 
and  their  intrinsic  or  bullion  value  was  different  from  that  which 
they  had  as  coin.  The  price  of  silver  bullion  continued  to  fall.  If 
free  coinage  of  silver  had  been  retained  in  France  and  the  Latin 
Union,  silver  would  have  been  presented  at  their  mints  in  larger 
quantities.  But  it  was  no  longer  accepted;  gold  alone  was 
fiedy  coined.  He  silver  coins  were  as  good  as  the  gold  for 
payments  withm  each  country,  and  indeed  thruout  the  Union, 
since  they  were  of  imiform  shape  and  content.  They  were  (and 
are)  legal  tender  without  limit  and  they  were  received  without 
limit  in  payments  to  the  government  for  taxes  and  other  dues. 
Large  quantities  of  gold,  on  the  other  hand,  were  also  in  circula- 
tion. This  gold  had  to  be  in  use,  in  addition  to  the  silver.  If 
the  monetary  supply  had  been  confined  to  the  silver  alone,  its 
limited  quantity  would  have  caused  prices  to  be  low;  this  again 
would  have  caused  imports  to  be  small,  exports  to  be  large ;  money 
would  have  flowed  in;  and  the  only  kind  of  money  which  now 
could  flow  in  was  gold.'  The  silver  five-franc  pieces,  like  sub- 
udiary  coin,  were  given  an  artificial  value  by  the  limitation  of  their 
quantity ;  and  their  value  conformed  to  that  of  freely  coined  gold. 

To  this  situation  in  France  and  the  Latin  Union,  never  estab- 
lished by  design,  but  reached  thru  a  succession  of  tentative  steps, 

I  The  reaooniiiB  here  antidpfitea  what  niU  be  said  later  of  the  working  of  iDter- 
national  bade.  But  this  part  ol  the  theory  of  intematioQal  trade  i«  so  simple  that 
lU  beHinf  will  ba  readily  eeen.    Compaie,  Chapter  3Z, 
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the  name  "limping  standard"  has  been  applied.  T^e  silver  coin, 
tho  intrinsically  of  less  value  than  the  gold,  hobbles  along,  main- 
tained at  equality  by  being  coupled  with  its  stronger  associate. 
The  same  situation  has  developed  in  other  countries  also,  partly 
by  deliberate  action,  partly  by  steps  taken  with  as  little  intent 
of  bringing  about  a  limping  standard  as  in  the  Latin  Union. 

§  3.  In  the  United  States  a  result  exactly  similar  to  that  in 
France  was  brought  about,  without  intent,  thru  a  succession 
of  compromises  and  half  measures.  The  history  of  this  episode 
cannot  be  fully  understood  until  price  movements  and  paper 
money  have  been  dealt  with.  So  far  as  the  silver  situation  is 
concerned,  it  will  suffice  to  state  briefly  the  important  events. 

In  1873  tiie  coinage  of  silver  dollars  —  that  is,  of  the  full  tender, 
freely  coined  silver  —  was  dropped  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  in  this  year,  too,  that  France  suspended  free  coinage;  but 
the  coincidence  in  date  was  fortuitous.  The  United  States  in 
1873  had  only  paper  money  in  circulation  —  depreciated  paper, 
(H*  so-called  fiat  money.  If  there  had  been  specie  in  circulation 
(and  for  some  important  purposes  specie  was  in  use,  tho  not 
in  active  circulation)  that  specie  would  have  been  gold.  After 
the  coinage  changes  of  1834  and  1837,  and  the  influx  of  new 
gold  that  began  in  1850,  gold  alone  had  been  the  real  basis  of  the 
monetary  system.  The  existence  of  a  nominal  double  standard 
had  been  forgotten.  In  IS73  the  coinage  le^slation  of  the  country 
was  overhauled  and  consolidated,  in  the  expectation,  retUized 
in  1879,  that  paper  money  would  be  given  up  soon  and  a  specie 
Efystem  reestablished.  In  this  revi^on  of  the  statutes,  the  silver 
dollar  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  coins  that  could  be  struck. 
Therewith  bimetallism,  long  obsolete  in  practise,  was  formally 
ended  by  law.  The  change  naturally  attracted  little  attention. 
In  later  years,  when  a  strong  agitation  for  renewed  use  of  silver 
had  ^rung  up,  the  dropping  of  the  silver  dollar  was  often  called 
"the  crime  of  1873."  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  stealthily 
done  by  persons  interested  in  securing  the  gold  standard.  In 
fact,  it  was  done  quietly  because  nobody  at  the  time  thought 
it  of  any  moment. 
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After  1873  a  period  of  depression  and  of  falling  prices  set  in. 
A  strong  party  in  tiie  United  States  wished  to  check  the  fall, 
and  welcomed  any  l^islation  which  would  add  to  the  quantity 
of  money  in  use.'  For  a  generation,  there  was  agitation  for  a 
return  to  complete  bimetallism  —  to  the  free  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver.  At  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  at  the  market 
prices  of  silver  after  1873,  this  would  have  meant  the  actual 
coinage  of  silver  alone.  Yet  this  radical  step,  tho  often  it  seemed 
impending,  was  never  taken.  By  way  of  compromise  two  great 
measures  were  passed,  each  providing  for  a  large  tho  limited 
quantity  of  overvalued  silver  dollars. 

In  1S7S  the  so-called  Bland-Allison  Act  was  passed,  requiring 
the  monthly  purchase  by  the  government  of  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  nor  more  than  $4,000,000 
worth ;  this  bullion  to  be  coined  into  dollars  of  the  old  content 
(412^  gains  of  standard  silver,  371^  grains  of  pure  silver).  The 
minimum  only  under  the  act  was  in  fact  bought  and  coined 
—  $2,000,000  worth  of  silver.  The  number  of  dollars  obviously 
was  more  than  two  million  a  month.  If  the  price  of  ^ver,  in 
terms  of  the  money  which  the  government  used  in  buying  it 
(this  money  was  gold  after  1879)  happened  to  be  low,  more  silver 
bullion  could  be  bought  with  the  fixed  sum  of  $2,000,000  and  a 
larger  number  of  dollars  coined ;  if  the  price  was  high,  less  bullion 
could  be  bought  and  less  dollars  coined.  In  fact,  during  the 
period  from  1878  to  1890,  when  this  act  was  in  force,  the  out- 
come was  an  average  monthly  coinage  of  about  2,500,000  silver 
dollars,  or  30,000,000  a  year.  These  dollars  were  precisely  like 
the  French  five-franc  pieces;  overvalued,  limited  in  quantity, 
full  legal  tender,  and  in  every  reelect  aa  vidid  for  payments  as 
gold. 

In  1890  a  second  measm%  was  enacted,  a( 
between  free  silver  coinage  and  rejection  o 
entering  on  the  details  of  this  complicated  at 

>  A  political  party  ia  not  meant  here ;  neithsr  Democral 
coDBiBtent  in  their  policy  aa  nigardi  silver  coinasa.  Tha  ai 
ol  adbeimla  from  both  politicBl  partita. 
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it  may  be  said,  in  sum,  that  during  the  three  years  of  its  life  (it  was 
repealed  in  1893)  ^ver  was  purchased  by  the  government  wliich 
added  eventually  not  less  than  218,000,000  silver  dollars  to  the 
country's  money  supply.  Under  the  act  of  1878,  there  had  been 
coined,  in  round  numbers,  352,000,000  such  dollars.  When  these 
operations  finally  came  to  ap  end,  a  total  of  570,000,000  dollars  of 
overvalued  silver  had  been  injected  into  the  circulating  medium. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  com  as  in  that  of  the  ^ver 
certificate  that  the  silver  has  made  its  way  into  actual  circula- 
tion. This  kind  of  paper  money,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  merely 
a  certificate  or  warrant  stating  that  so  many  silver  dollars  (one, 
two,  five,  as  the  case  may  be)  are  held  in  the  government  vaults 
and  will  be  paid  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  Since  the  paper 
representatives  are  for  most  people  more  convenient  than  the 
somewhat  bulky  dollars,  their  issue  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
actual  circulatbn  of  the  additional  money. 

Evidently  the  possibility  of  adding  these  hundreds  of  millions 
to  the  monetary  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  keeping 
them  equal  in  value  to  gold,  rested  on  the  fact  that  this  is  a  huge 
country ;  and  not  only  a  huge  country,  but  one  whose  industry 
advances  at  a  prodigious  rate.  An  indefinite  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  overvalued  or  "fiduciary"  money  would  mean  the 
eventual  expulsion  of  gold.  Between  1890  and  1893,  the  rate  of 
increase  under  the  act  of  1890  was  so  great  that  gold  seemed 
about  to  be  expelled ;  and  this  probability  was  one  cause  of  the 
remarkable  crisis  of  1893,  and  of  the  repeal  of  the  act.  In  later 
years,  the  population,  resources,  and  industrial  output  of  the 
United  States  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  quantity 
of  commodities  offered  in  exchange  for  money  rose  enormously. 
Hence  gold  not  only  remained  in  the  country  side  by  side  with 
the  silver,  but  the  quantity  in  monetary  use  increased.  Conse- 
quently the  overvalued  silver  had  its  stronger  companion  ude 
by  side,  and  was  held  up  to  an  equal  value ;  it  was  as  good  as  gold.* 

$  4.  One  other  important  event  remains  to  be  noted,  the 

'  In  tho  courae  of  the  Qrest  War,  >  Itttge  pftrt  of  the  dver  dollart  held  by  the 
United  State*  TnMuiy  acMmt  outetandini  oertiBcntea  wu  lold  m  bullion  to  tbtt 
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last  in  the  chain  of  those  which  deposed  stiver  from  its  fonner 
monetary  place.  In  1893,  the  same  year  in  which  the  United 
States  ceased  its  purchases  of  ^ver  for  coinage  into  dollars, 
British  India  put  an  end  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  flow 
of  specie  to  the  East,  already  referred  to,*  had  always  been  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  silver.  British  India,  by  far  the  most  important 
country  of  the  East,  bad  coined  that  »lver  freely  into  rupees 
(the  bullion  content  of  the  rupee  a  about  two-fifths  that  of  the 
United  States  dollar).  The  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  »lver 
caused  serious  embarrassments.*  After  long  and  patient  waiting, 
the  British  government  in  India  finally  took  the  drastic  step  of 
cloung  its  mints  to  ^ver.  Thus  in  one  year,  1893,  the  last  two 
great  markets  for  ^ver  —  United  States  and  British  India  — 
were  dosed.  This  was  just  twenty  years  after  the  French  mint 
began  the  great  change. 

The  bottom  seemed  to  drop  out  of  silver  in  1893.  Its  pro- 
duction had  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
B^ore  1870  the  annual  supply  from  the  mines  had  been  about 
30,000,000  ounces.    After  1870,  it  rose  thus :  — 


Average  mnnual  product  in  the  5-year  period  1S71-187S  . 
"      1875-1880  . 


18S6-1890 109 


"      1896-1900 165 

"     1901-1905 168 

So  great  a  fresh  supply  pressing  on  the  market,  with  most  mints 
closed  to  ima  coinage,  caused  a  steady  decline  in  price.  In  terms 
of  United  States  money,  the  ounce  of  silver  fell  from  $1.29  in 

Britidi  Kovertuneitt,  wfaloh  uacd  the  Hilvar  to  meet  a  preoang  need  for  nipeea  In 
Biitbh  India.  A  eoneepondinc  amount  of  silver  oertifieatM  wm  ftt  the  aame  time 
withdrawn,  and  reidaoed  by  epecial  ianiee  of  federal  reeerve  boalc  notes  of  aim- 
ilar  email  denomiDationa.  This  waa  a  temporary  and  makeahift  proeeeding. 
After  the  war  stepe  were  taken  to  replace  the  silver  by  purchaae.  to  reooin  the  doUan. 
to  tenie  alvet  oertlSoatee  onee  more,  and  to  vithdrkw  the  tptatUy  aulhoriied 
bonk  notes. 

■  Chapter  18,  f  4. 

■SeeOMpter  23,16:  ChapteSa.  |«. 
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1873  to  about  $.90  in  1S92.  The  American  purchases  under  the 
acts  of  1878  and  1S90  did  not  serve  to  prevent  that  decline,  tho 
doubtless  they  made  it  less  abrupt.  With  the  two  closures  of 
1893  (in  the  United  States  and  British  India),  the  price  fell  sharply 
to  $.67.    In  1894  it  was  on  the  average  about  $.64. 

From  1893  to  the  period  of  the  Great  War  ^ver  muntuned, 
on  the  whole,  the  levels  reached  in  that  year  both  as  to  produc- 
tion  and  price.  The  production  did  not  diminish,  and  indeed 
rose  sen^bly  after  1906;  the  price  remained  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $.60  an  ounce.  At  that  price  the  market  ratio  is  about  34  to  1. 
It  follows  that  the  silver  dollar  contiuned  less  than  half  its  nominal 
content ;  that  is,  as  metal  it  was  worth  less  than  fifty  cents  in  gold. 
The  French  five-franc  pieces  were  overvalued  to  a  similar  degree. 
Silver  became  in  all  the  leading  countries  a  commodity  like  any 
other,  fluctuating  in  price  according  to  market  conditions.  It 
was  bou^t  in  targe  quantities  by  governments  for  manufacture 
into  subsidiary  coin,  and  the  demand  for  this  purpose  has  proved 
to  increase  steadily.  It  was  used  in  the  arts  in  growing  quantities ; 
and  the  East  still  absorbs  considerable  amounts,  partly  for  mone- 
tary use,  partly  for  ornament,  partly  for  hoarding.  That  its 
production  continued  undiminished,  notwithstanding  the  great 
fall  in  price,  indicated  that  its  marginal  cost  was  not  greater 
than  the  price  that  ruled  during  this  period. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  why,  as  was  stated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  value  of  silver  is  related  to  its  expenses  of  produc- 
tion in  a  different  way  from  what  it  was  in  former  centuries, 
and  in  a  different  way  from  gold.  Silver  no  longer  has  a  free 
opening  in  monetary  use.  The  annual  supply  can  no  longer 
be  added,  as  can  that  of  gold,  to  a  vast  monetary  stock.  What 
part  shall  be  added  to  the  circu  ating  medium  in  the  form  of 
subsidiary  coin  depends  on  the  purchases  which  governments 
choose  to  make.  The  output  of  the  mines  is  sold,  like  that  of  other 
metab,  at  whatever  price  it  will  fetch.  The  price  corresponds 
in  a  rough  way  to  its  mai^al  cost,  and  is  in  a  rough  way  de- 
termined by  its  maipnal  cost.  The  ^sting  silver  coins  of  the 
coimtries  of  the  limping  standard  ate  kept  at  an  artificial  value; 
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but  this  artificial  value  has  no  influence  on  the  value  of  the  newly 
accruing  supply. 

§  5.  Two  entirely  different  questions  of  principle  arose  during 
the  course  of  the  deposition  of  silver.  One  concerned  the  rela- 
tive values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  effects  on  those  relative 
values  of  bimetallism  and  of  monometallism.  Ilie  other  con- 
cerned the  general  range  of  prices  and  the  effects  on  prices  of 
bimetaUism  and  monometallism.  The  bimet^lists  contended 
that  their  system  conduced  to  a  more  stable  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold.  They  also  contended  that  it  conduced  to  a  greater 
stability  in  prices.  On  the  first  question  they  were  probably  in 
the  right;  on  the  second  quesrion  the  verdict  of  history  was 
on  the  whole  against  them. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  France,  that  the  very  existence 
of  complete  bimetallism  —  free  coinage  of  both  metais  —  tends 
to  keep  the  value  of  the  two  metals  in  correspondence  with  the 
ratio.  Suppose  now  that  the  industrial  area  over  which  free  coin- 
age prevailed  had  been  very  much  larger  than  France.  Suppose 
that  not  only  France  and  the  Latin  Union,  but  England,  Ger> 
many,  the  United  States,  had  coined  silver  and  gold  freely  at 
the  French  ratio  of  15i  to  1.  From  this  vast  area  the  expulaon 
of  gold  would  have  been  difficult,  nay,  well-nigh  impossible.  The 
countries  mentioned  include  all  in  which  gold  was  freely  coined 
during  the  period  of  the  great  fall  in  silver.  Whither  could  the 
gold  have  been  driven?  The  ordinary  avenue  of  departure  — 
exportation  —  could  hardly  have  been  followed,  mdcc  there  were 
no  important  countries  to  which  large  quantities  of  gold  could 
have  been  exported.  A  rapid  rise  in  general  prices  would  per- 
haps have  stimulated  industrial  consumption;  but  this  would 
have  been  a  slow  process,  coming  to  its  end  long  before  all  the 
gold  had  been  absorbed  in  the  arts.  A  rapid  rise  in  general  prices, 
again,  might  conceivably  have  checked  the  production  of  gold; 
but  this  too  would  have  been  a  slow  and  uncertfun  process,  having 
its  term  like  the  other  —  at  the  point  where  the  poorer  mines 
bad  been  brought  to  a  atop.  The  monetary  stock  of  gold  would 
have  remained  in  monetary  use  without  great  change,  and  wonld 
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perforce  have  remuned  in  drculation  ^de  by  side  with  silver. 
This  result  would  have  been  the  more  probable  because,  if  the 
leading  countries  had  adopted  bimetallism  at  a  common  ratio, 
the  lesser  countries  would  have  been  likely  to  join  them.  Inter- 
national bimetallism,  applied  unflinchingly  by  the  leading  conu- 
tries,  would  have  brought  about  the  proximate  object  —  the  con- 
current circulation  of  the  two  metals  as  money,  and  a  maiket 
value  corresponding  to  the  mint  ratio. 

This  conclusion  is  subject  to  pos«ble  qualificadoo.  It  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  people  in  general,  and  the  business  com- 
munity in  particular,  would  accede  to  the  r^ulationa  contem- 
plated (and  in  part  prescribed)  by  governments.  Thus,  silver 
would  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  and  therefore 
as  good  as  gold  for  a  vitally  unportant  monetary  use.  Con- 
ceivably, however,  general  opinion  —  general  prejudice,  if  one 
is  disposed  so  to  call  it  —  would  boycott  the  use  of  silver.  As 
will  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  history  of  paper  money,'  the 
power  of  govoiiment  in  forcing  the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of 
money  has  its  limits.  To  confer  on  money  the  legal  tender  quality 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  to  make  it  pass  in  general  circulation. 
But  in  the  special  case  here  sui^sed  for  ^ver  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  government  would  have  overpassed  the  limits  within  which 
it  can  influence  the  use  of  money.  Silver  was  in  most  parts  of  the 
worid,  in  the  period  from  1873  to  1893,  a  familiar  and  not  unwel- 
come form  of  money.  True,  in  Great  Britain  it  was  not  familiar, 
and  much  prejudice  in  that  country,  and  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  also,  would  have  had  to  be  overcome;  yet  the 
obstacles  against  the  acceptance  of  the  new  situation  would 
hardly  have  been  insuperable. 

An  experiment  of  this  kind  would  have  been  most  interesting 
to  the  economist;  but  the  political  obstacles  to  international 
bimetallism  made  it  impossible.  There  never  was  a  chance  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  compact.  Great  Britain  at  no  time  was  wilt- 
ing to  accede,  except  as  to  British  India,  which  would  not  have 
brought  any  new  strength  to  the  bimetallic  league.  Without 
■  8w  bdow  in  this  Book.  Ch^itor  23,  1 1. 
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Great  BritfUD,  Germany  would  not  come  in ;  without  at  least  one 
of  those  countries,  the  United  States  would  not.  Whatever  the 
abstract  possibilities  of  united  bimetallism,  the  project  never  had 
a  working  prospect  of  realization. 

§  6.  Very  different  is  the  second  question  that  arose  r^ard- 
ing  the  stability,  not  of  the  ratio  between  the  metals,  but  of  the 
general  range  of  prices.  And  this,  obviously,  is  by  far  the  more 
important  question.  It  does  not  matter  much  to  the  community 
(tho  it  may  very  greatly  concern  the  mine  owners)  whether  stiver 
exchanges  for  gold  at  the  rate  ofl5tolor30tol.  But  it  matters 
very  much  whether  prices  go  up  or  go  down  or  remain  st^le. 
tliat  they  should  remain  as  stable  as  possible  is  the  deurable 
utuation.  How  far  would  international  bimetallism  have  pro- 
moted this  result  ? 

The  answer  to  this  quesdon  depends  on  the  detent  to  which 
the  total  supply  of  specie  —  gold  and  stiver  —  would  have  been 
affected.  In  the  year  1S90  the  answer  seemed  doubtful.  The 
production  of  gold  then  seemed  virtually  stationary.  That  of 
silver,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rapidly  mounting,  in  face  of  a 
steady  fall  in  price.  The  opponents  of  bimetallism  maintained 
that  silver,  once  restored  to  free  coinage,  would  be  produced  in 
immensely  greater  quantity.  Under  modem  mining  methods 
vast  known  deposits  of  low-grade  silver-bearing  ore  can  be  treated ; 
the  question  is  not  merely  one  of  discovery  or  speculative  exploi- 
tation, but  largely  one  of  calculable  profit.  Raise  the  price 
of  ^ver  to  $1.33  an  ounce  (the  price  in  United  States  gold  corre- 
sponding to  a  ratio  of  15}  to  1),  and  floods  of  silver  might  be 
expected  to  come  out.  Opponents  predicted  that  the  addition 
to  the  monetary  stock  would  be  so  huge  as  to  double  all  prices  in 
ten  years.  The  bimetallists  on  the  other  hand  said  that  the  in- 
crease in  output  would  not  be  great,  and  that,  with  a  stationary 
or  declining  output  of  gold  and  with  a  great  area  over  which  the 
total  metallic  stock  could  spread,  the  change  in  prices  would  be 
slow,  and  so  far  as  it  did  take  place  rather  beneficial  than  other- 
wise. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been  regarding  the  probabili- 
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direction  be  clear,  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  makes  diffi- 
cult the  measurement  of  its  extent. 

To  get  a  summary  expression  of  the  general  trend  of  prices, 
resort  is  had  to  the  method  of  index  numbers.  An  example  will 
best  explain  how  an  index  number  ia  constructed.  Suppose  that 
on  January  1,  1900,  the  price  of  iron  was  $15  a  ton,  of  wheat  Si 
a  bu^el,  of  cotton  10  cents  a  pound,  of  wool  40  cents  a  pound. 
These  are  called  the  base  prices.  Later  prices  are  expressed  in 
relation  to  them,  usually  by  stating  them  in  terms  of  a  percentage. 
Suppose  that  a  year  later,  on  January  1,  1901,  the  prices  of  these 
four  commodities  have  come  to  be  $20  for  iron,  $1.25  for  wheat, 
10  cents  for  cotton,  36  cents  for  wool.  Ilien  the  actual  prices, 
and  the  percentage  relation  between  them,  would  stand  thus :  — 


1000 

1901 

BuiPbio 

100 

P«™ 

"^^t^ 

Iron 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Wool 

ToUJ 

Average(arithmetical 
mean)      .... 

$15.00 
1.00 
.10 
.40 

100 
100 
100 
100 
400 

100 

$20.00 
1.26 
.10 
.36 

133 
125 

100 
90 
448 

112 

The  index  number  was  400  for  1900,  and  rose  to  488  for  1901. 
Reduced  to  the  arithmetic  mean,  the  index  number  for  1900  was 
100;  that  for  1901  became  112.  Sometimes  index  numbers  are 
given  in  the  first  form,  by  simple  summation ;  such,  for  example, 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  well-known  index  number  of  the  LotP- 
don  Economist  is  made  up.  More  often  the  numbers  are  aver- 
aged. The  base  average,  of  course,  is  always  100;  the  average 
for  any  other  year  is  then  a  percentage  of  the  base  average.  In 
the  example  just  given,  the  index  number  shows  a  rise  in  prices 
of  twelve  per  cent;  or,  rather,  as  the  very  word  "index"  implies, 
miieaUa  a  rise  to  that  extent. 

If,  now,  instead  of  four  commodities,  fifty  or  a  hundred  were 
treated  m  this  way,  we  should  feel  some  confidence  in  the  indtctf 
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ttoD  obtained  as  to  a  general  change  in  prices.  If  the  summarized 
result  (or  a  lai^e  number  of  articles  is  an  advance  of  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent  in  the  index  number,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  most 
commodities  have  gone  up  in  price.  No  doubt  the  result  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  half  the  commodities  went  up  a  great  deal, 
while  the  other  half  went  down,  tho  but  moderately.  But  an 
examination  of  actual  changes,  even  a  cursory  one,  almost  always 
shows,  where  a  marked  change  has  occurred  in  an  index  number, 
that  the  large  majority  of  prices  have  moved  in  the  one  way  indi- 
cated. The  index  number  serves,  therefore,  to  point  to  a  fact 
—  that  on  the  whole  prices  have  moved  in  one  direction. 

To  illustrate :  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war 
of  1914-18  and  during  the  war  period  itself,  the  index  numbers 
for  prices  at  wholesale  in  the  Umted  States,  calculated  on  this 
plan,  were  as  follows : 

July  1,  1913  to  June  30,  1914  (bue)       100 

Caleodar  jreu  1913 101 

"  "     1914  \ 99 

"  "     1915  '. 102 

"  "     1916 136 

"     1917 176 

"  "     1918 194 

A  sharp  advance  in  prices  is  here  indicated.  It  is  true,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  that  a  few  commodities  actually  fell  in  price; 
yet  they  were  no  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  articles.  With  these  almost  negligible  exceptions,  all  com- 
modities sold  at  higher  prices  in  1918  than  in  1913-15.  Yet, 
unmistakable  as  was  the  general  trend,  nothing  like  a  uniform 
movement  took  place.  Grouping  the  several  articles  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  advances,  we  find  that  in  1918 
9  per  cent  of  the  articles  Bhowed  prices  between  II 
16      "      "      "    "        "  " 

16      '    "        "  " 

11.5    "      "      " ' 


67.0  ' 
10.3  ' 
22.6    ' 


" 

150  and  169 

" 

170  and  189 

« 

ig0and209 

" 

210  and  229 

" 

230  and  249 

" 

130  and  249 

of  less  than  130 

of  250 

armore 
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the  higher  prices  of  widely  used  articles  like  iriieat  and  iron  are 
more  important  than  the  tower  price  of  the  less  used  wool. 

Tho  the  weighted  index  number  is  clearly  preferable,  the  appli- 
cation of  this  more  refined  method  presents  difficulties,  it  a 
not  easy  to  ascertun  the  consumption  or  relative  weight  ^  the 
several  articles,  especially  where  a  very  large  number  (100  or 
more  perhaps)  are  included  in  the  list.  Moreover,  the  consump- 
tion of  the  difiFerent  articles  varies.  Changes  in  h^its  take 
|dace;  one  article  may  be  much  less  used  in  1910  than  in  1900; 
how  readjust  the  weight  given  it  and  the  whole  weighted  index 
number  ?  These  difficulties,  and  others  that  might  be  instanced, 
tho  not  insuperable,  add  to  the  complications  of  weighting. 

In  regard  to  all  these  su^estions,  whether  for  improvement  in 
the  arithmetic  mean  or  for  the  use  of  a  different  mean,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  index  number  corresponds  to  a  real 
thing.  It  is  not  like  the  mean  of  certain  observations  in  natural 
science  —  auch,  for  example,  as  those  for  measuring  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  —  of  which  any  one  may  err, 
but  whose  average  will  point  to  a  single  spedfic  fact.  An  index 
number  points  to  no  single  fact.  It  gives,  to  repeat,  only  an 
indication  of  the  general  trend  of  prices.  People  often  ^>eak 
and  think  loosely  on  this  topic,  as  if  an  index  number  told  the 
whole  story  once  for  all.  There  is  no  one  change  in  prices. 
There  is  a  medley  of  many  changes,  different  in  direction  and 
degree.  All  that  we  can  hope  to  secure  by  averaging  and  sum- 
marizing is  some  concise  statement  of  the  general  drift. 

Now  experience  in  the  application  of  the  various  methods  to 
the  same  sets  of  figures  shows  that  the  simple  arithmetic  mean, 
when  applied  to  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  price  quotations, 
gives  substanrially  the  same  results  as  more  refined  methods.  If 
many  articles  are  in  the  list,  some  of  much  importance,  some  of 
little,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the  important  articles  will  fluctuate  in 
one  direction  and  all  the  unimportant  in  another.  If  they  did  so 
(as  in  the  example  just  given),  weighting  would  be  indispensable. 
But  the  fluctuations  in  fact  are  likely  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  classes  in  much  the  same  way.    An  unusual  chuige 
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in  the  price  of  a  particular  article,  whether  it  be  consumed  in 
large  amounts  or  in  smaU,  will  not  affect  greatly  an  average 
made  up  from  many  price  quotations.  And  in  practise  it  has 
■  been  found  that  the  simple  unweighted  averse  brings  results  not 
very  different  from  those  obtained  after  weighting.  SimUarly 
it  has  been  found  that  the  method  of  the  median  does  not  yield, 
for  such  fluctuations  in  prices  as  take  place  under  a  specie  standard,' 
results  substantiidly  different  from  those  of  either  the  umpler  or 
the  weighted  arithmetical  mean. 

This  similarity  of-  outcome  is  illustrated  by  the  following  chart, 
showing  the  course  of  four  index  numbers  reached  in  different 
ways,  all  based  on  the  same  quotations  of  prices.'    One  repre- 

<  Compare  what  is  uud  bolow,  Chi«iter  23.  p.  312. 

•  Tha  four  ieriet  are :  — 

(1)  The  Department  of  Labor's  aritfametio  means,  for  piioea  of  360  artJolM. 

(3)  Profeosor  W.  C.  MitcheU's  reuransemeat  of  the  same  prioe  &surea:  "The 
Bureau's  list  ot  oommoditJea  contains  anomaliee  suoh  m  the  iuolusion  of  a  single 
•eriet  [of  quotatdons]  forirheatand  ten  for  cotton  ahaelincs;  two  tor  hogs  and  tiirM 
for  glaasirare,  etc.  The  result  is  most  uosdentiSc  weighting  in  what  purports  to 
be  an  unweighted  index  number.  To  remedy  this  obvious  defect,  I  bare  combined 
the  seriea  for  nearly  identical  articlea.  thereby  reducing  the  number  ot  aeries  to 
146."  —  JouTTuf  o/  PoliHeat  Bamomy,  May,  1910,  p.  372;  oompare  the  same 
writer's  Gold.  PrKtt,  and  Wtv  under  Oe  Oreenlmck  Slandard.  p.  19. 

(3)  Tbemedian  torthesame(146)  serieaofquotatioiia,  asealoulatedbyProfeesor 
Mitchell. 

(4)  A  weighted  index  niunber  tor  60  staple  artiolea,  selected  from  among  the 
260  (146) ;  the  wei^ting  being  on  the  plan  ot  the  Qibson  indei,  but  reviaed  by 
Professor  MitehaU. 

Tha  figures  of  the  four  aeries  are :  — 


ABiraiiBTio  MuH 

.    .£,«^ 

in 

H-Dt'N  or  146 
QnoiATio™ 

W         "  1 

Tiom 

GO  Q00T.T10KS 

1890 

112.9 

114.1 

112 

114.0 

1691 

111.7 

112.7 

113.9 

1892 

106.1 

106.1 

107 

105.1 

1893 

105.6 

lOSO 

104 

105.2 

1894 

96.1 

95.6 

96 

93.9 

1896 

g:S 

92.8 

94 

93.9 

1890 

88.8 

90 

86.6 

1897 

89.7 

88.7 

91 

80.2 

1898 

93.4 

93.6 

94 

95.0 

IS90 

101.7 

102.5 

100 

103.4 

1900 

110.6 

111.3 

109 

111.6 

1901 

108.6 

109.6 

107 

09.2 

1902 

112.9 

113.7 

110 

16.2 

1903 

113.6 

113.8 

111 

16.3 

1B04 

113.0 

113.9 

112 

16.3 

1906 

116.9 

11S.B 

114 

17.9 

1900 

122.6 

122.3 

119 

23.4 
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sents  the  simple  ajitbmetic  mean  of  250  price  quotations;  the 
second,  another  arithmetic  mean  of  the  same  prices  consoli- 
dated into  145  quotations;  the  third,  the  median  of  these  same 
145  quotations ;  the  fourth,  a  weighted  index  number  of  50  among 
these  commodities.  The  prices  are  at  wholesale,  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  period  1890-1906 ;  the  "  base,"  indicated  by  100,  is  in 
each  case  the  average  (arithmetic  mean)  for  the  decade  1890-99. 
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§  3.  A  rise  in  prices  is  of  advantage  to  debtors;  a  fall  in  prices 
is  of  advantage  to  creditors.  When  prices  go  up  in  the  interval 
between  tbe  contracting  and  the  paying  of  a  debt,  the  debtor, 
on  returning  to  hb  creditor  the  amount  of  money  borrowed, 
rettu-ns  less  in  the  way  of  commodities.  Conversely,  when  prices 
go  down  in  the  interval,  the  debtor,  on  letuming  the  same  money, 
returns  more  in  the  way  of  commodities. 

Most  changes  in  prices  are  slow;  from  year  to  yew  there  is 
little  variation.  Most  debts,  oo  the  other  hand,  are  for  short 
periods  of  time.  Hence  fluctuations  in  general  prices  do  not 
ordinarily  cause  injustice  or  serious  embarrassment.  Even  over 
a  period  of  several  years  the  dealings  between  debtor  and  cred- 
itor are  usually  carried  on  with  sufficient  equity.  An  index 
number  change  of  five  per  cent  in  a  single  year  is  unusual.  Com- 
monly our  observations  must  extend  over  two  or  three  years 
if  we  are  to  make  sure  that  any  general  rise  or  fall  is  really  in 
progress.  A  change  of  five  per  cent  or  ten  per  cent,  as  registered 
in  an  index  number,  would  probably  be  little  noticed  by  most 
debtors  and  creditors.  Each  would  be  concerned  only  with  the 
particular  wtjcles  bought  or  sold  by  him ;  and  these  articles  might 
remain  unchanged  in  price,  or  move  in  a  different  direction  from 
the  index  numbers,  or  in  different  degree.  It  is  only  abrupt 
and  marked  changes  in  prices  that  disturb  the  usual  approxi- 
mate equity  of  debt  payments.  Under  a  specie  standard,  such 
changes  take  place  rarely;  this  much  is  brought  about  by  the 
durability  of  specie  and  the  consequent  slowness  of  changes  in 
the  total  stock.  Violent  changes  over  short  periods  of  rime 
are  usually  caused  by  resort  to  irredeemable  paper  money.  There 
is  a  sound  basis  for  the  attitude  which  most  people  take,  of  re- 
garding specie  as  stable  in  value  and  of  measuring  incomes,  posses- 
sions, debts  and  credits,  once  for  all  in  terms  of  money. 

The  case  is  different  with  debts  having  a  long  time  to  run. 
As  r^ards  these,  even  under  a  specie  regime,  there  is  a  considerable 
posribility  of  injustice  and  hardship.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  posably  in  the  course  of  ten,  marked  dianges  in  general 
prices  may  occur,  and  with  them  marked  injustice  to  debtors  or  to 
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creditors,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tho  obligations  runmog  over 
such  a  long  period  are  not  often  contracted  by  individuals,  they 
are  not  uncommon  on  the  part  of  corporations  and  of  govern- 
ments. European  governments,  to  be  sure,  when  they  borrow, 
usually  do  not  undertake  to  repay  the  principal  sum  at  any  given 
date;  they  promise  only  the  regular  payment  of  a  stipulated  rate 
of  interest.  They  reserve  the  option  of  repaying  the  principal 
(either  at  times  expressly  stated  or  at  their  discretion),  but  they 
need  not  repay  unless  it  suits  them.  In  such  case  they  have  a 
protection  agwnst  loss  from  price  changes,  tho  their  creditors 
have  none.  The  United  States  govemment  has  often  borrowed 
on  long  time,  and  exposed  itself  to  pos^ble  loss ;  a  practise,  bow- 
ever,  which  has  been  kept  within  such  moderate  limits  as  not  to 
forebode  substantial  difficulties.  Many  of  our  great  corpora- 
tions, however,  and  especially  the  nulway  corporations,  have 
borrowed  quite  without  regard  to  possible  [nice  changes,  and 
indeed  also  with  complete  disregard  of  possible  changes  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  Bonds  have  been  issued  payable  after  the  lapse 
of  forty,  fifty,  even  one  hundred,  years,  without  provision  for 
redemption  in  the  interval.  Who  can  say  what  will  be  the  range 
of  prices  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  ? 

Such  long-time  obligations  find  a  market  because  most  invest- 
ors (like  oth^  people)  think  of  the  value  of  money  as  unchanging, 
and  because  they  are  glad  to  have  an  income,  supposed  to  be 
fixed,  guaranteed  for  a  long  time.  Corporations,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  wish  to  raise  great  sums  of  money,  adopt  the 
devices  which  will  entice  the  investor.  Yet  in  such  engagements 
both  debtors  and  creditors  take  great  and  unpredict^le  risks. 
Under  monetary  systems  as  they  now  are,  and  are  likely  long  to 
remain,  these  risks  can  be  avoided  only  by  restricting  aH  loans 
to  periods  of  a  moderate  number  of  years. 

§  4.  A  different  question  of  justice  between  debtor  and  creditor 
arises  from  the  fact  that  money  wages  and  other  money  incomes 
do  not  necessarily  move  in  the  same  way  as  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. In  the  preceding  sections,  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed 
that  these  two  movements  —  of  prices  and  of  money  incomes 
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—  are  parallel.  But  one  may  lag  behind  the  other ;  or  the  move- 
ments may  be  in  oppo«te  directions. 

Suppose,  for  example  —  to  take  the  sort  of  case  which  foi^ 
tmiately  is  most  probable  —  that  industry  is  progressing,  the 
arts  are  advancing,  the  prosperity  of  the  community  growing. 
This  means  that  real  incomes  are  becoming  larger ;  that  the  com- 
modities and  utilities  at  the  command  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  on  the  average  for  each  person,  are  more  abundant. 
The  concrete  way  in  which  that  abundance  must  diow  itself, 
where  all  transactions  and  idl  exchanges  are  carried  on  thru 
money,  is  in  cheapness  of  goods  rehitivdy  to  incomes.  Goods 
may  become  cheaper,  money  incomes  remaining  the  same;  or 
money  incomes  may  become  greater,  prices  remaining  the  same ; 
or  some  intermediate  relation  may  appear.  In  any  case,  prices 
and  incomes  will  not  move  together.  Relatively  to  prices,  money 
incomes  will  rise. 

Thus,  during  the  period  of  falling  prices  after  1873,  money  in- 
come on  the  whole  did  not  fall.  The  evidence  to  prove  this  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  famlli&r  crafts  and  to  mi^dlled  or  little  skilled 
labor ;  since  comparison  of  wages  at  different  times  is  here  easiest. 
Money  wages  on  the  whole  did  not  fall  after  1873 ;  they  rather 
tended  to  rise.  So  it  was  as  to  those  rates  of  wages  which  are 
euphemistically  called  salaries  —  the  pay  of  teachers,  corpora- 
tion employees,  public  officials.  The  same  upward  tendency, 
or  at  the  least  stationary  tendency,  showed  itself  in  the  more 
irr^ular  money  incomes  of  professional  and  bu^ess  men.  With 
rising  or  stationary  wages  and  incomes,  and  with  falling  prices, 
real  incomes  in  terms  of  commodities  and  of  utilities  must  have 
gone  up  substantially.  <%viously,  this  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  industrial  progress  and  cheapened  production.  That  same 
outcome  of  progress  and  cheapness,  however,  must  be  expected 
to  appear  in  a  period  of  rising  prices ;  only  in  this  case  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  If  prices  advance,  money  incomes  must  advance 
at  least  as  much,  if  real  income  is  to  remain  the  same.  If  the 
same  fundamental  forces  are  at  work  to  promote  progress  and 
relative  cheapness,  wages  and  all  money  incomes  must  advance  even 
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more  than  prices.  If  the  mcreaamg  gold  supply  proves  in  fact  to 
bring  about  oontinuously  rising  prices,  we  must  expect  that  this 
change  will  be  accompanied  .by  an  even  greater  rise  in  money 
incomes.' 

What,  under  such  circumstances,  are  the  relations  between 
dditors  and  creditors?  With  prices  falling  and  incomes  sta- 
tionary, debtors,  paying  their  debts  with  the  same  amount  of 
money,  repay  to  creditors  more  in  the  way  of  commodities.  Thia 
may  be  called  repayment  according  to  a  labor  standard.  It 
is  true  that  the  debtor  pays  back  more  commodities  than  he 
got;  but  those  commodities  represent  the  same  money  income 
and  (presumably)  the  same  amount  of  labor  as  before.  It  may 
be  fairly  argued  that  the  debtor  suffers  no  injustice,  if  at  the 
time  of  repayment  he  has  the  same  money  income  as  when  he 
contracted  the  debt.  The  creditor  simply  shares  in  the  greater 
cheapness  of  commodities  due  to  improved  production.  Suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  stationary  prices  and  rising 
incomes.  The  debtor,  paying  back  the  same  money,  pays  back 
also  the  same  commodities.  It  may  again  be  fairly  ai^ued  that 
the  creditor  suffers  do  injustice.  He  gets  back  precisely  what 
he  lent,  in  terms  both  of  money  and  of  goods.  He  can  be  said 
to  suffer  hard^p  only  in  that  he  fails  to  share  the  full  advantage 
of  progress.  He  does  not  experience,  as  others  do,  rising  receipts 
with  stationary  expenses.  The  results  in  the  two  cases  are  dif- 
ferent; yet  in  each  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  the  out- 
come is  just,  or  at  least  not  unjust 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  intricate  question  of  justice  does  not 
present  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  the  likelihood  of  any 
serious  departure  from  the  familiar  and  accepted  printnples  of 
equity  in  debt  payments.  As  a  rule,  mQvements  in  general  prices 
proceed  slowly,  and  therefore  do  not  entail  serious  injustice  as  re- 

■  Long-ruii  eSecta  are  here  had  in  mind,  and  espeoiBlly  thooa  lon^run  affects 
which  are  to  be  eipeoted  from  steady  gains  in  the  efficiency  of  industry.  The 
PTDxiiiiBte  a&eot  of  inereMinc  cold  auppHy,  as  pointed  out  in  the  neit  Mation,  is 
to  oaiia0  price  to  rise  faster  tluui  the  wages  of  hired  laborers  (tho  not  faster  than  all 
money  inaomes) .  It  is  oaly  in  the  long  run  that  this  effect  may  be  countetaeted  by 
that  of  oMtinBMl  IMMMMM  fet  a*  arts. 
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gatds  most  debts ;  hence  the  relative  changes  of  prices,  money,  and 
money  incomes  proceed  slowly.  Thus  the  inverse  movement  of 
wages  and  prices  between  1873  and  1896,  referred  to  a  moment  ago, 
could  be  (^9wved  only  after  cardul  observation  of  five-year  and 
ten-year  periods.  Again,  if  rising  prices  are  accompanied  by 
money  incomes  rising  still  more,  this  change  also  comes,  slowly 
and  gradually,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  irregular  march  of 
improvements  in  production. 

If  it  be  asked,  none  the  less,  which  of  these  two  dtuations  — 
stationary  incomes  with  falling  prices,  or  rising  incomes  with 
stationary  prices  —  brings  the  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the  answer  cannot  be 
^en  with  ready  assurance.  The  problem  involves  a  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  problem  of  the  right  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
more  particularly  the  question  whether  equal  return  for  equal 
labor  is  the  right  baas  for  dealings  between  man  and  man.'  In 
this  case,  as  in  most  others,  we  must  be  content  if  the  outcome 
is  satisfactory  on  the  whole ;  if  clear  injustice  is  avoided,  even 
tho  that  which  is  ideally  just  be  not  attained. 

1 5.  It  might  seem  that,,  barring  the  effects  on  debtors  and 
creditors,  ri^ng  or  falling  prices  and  wages  are  not  of  consequence. 
It  b  certainly  of  no  consequence  whether  a  community  reaches 
finally  a  stage  of  high  rates  or  of  low  rates.  The  only  difference  in 
the  end  is  whether  many  counters  or  few  shall  be  used  in  ^tchanges. 
But  the  proeess  of  reaching  the  end  may  bring  results  of  its  own. 
It  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  transition  to  higher  prices  brings 
good  results,  the  transition  to  lower  prices  bad  results. 

Periods  oi  rising  prices  are,  in  fact,  commonly  periods  of  pros- 
perity. In  part,  to  be  sure,  that  prosperity  is  rather  apparent 
than  refd.  People  so  habitually  reckon  their  incomes  and  re- 
sources in  ternta  of  money  that  they  think  themselves  better  off 
when  money  incomes  go  up.  They  disregard,  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  fact  that  thdr  expenses  go  up  also.  But  it  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  deceptive  appearances.  The  buaness  class  feels 
a  stimulus  tram  lisang  prices;  and  so  long  aa  the  management 
■  8m  Chnptar  66, 1  a. 
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of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  business  class,  that  idiidi  stimu- 
lates its  members  to  activity  commonly  acts  as  a  real  stimulus 
to  productive  industry.  In  part,  no  doubt,  the  effect  on  business 
men,  as  on  others,  b  psycholo^cal.  They  think  they  are  gaining 
when  prices  rise,  whether  in  Fact  they  do  or  do  not  gun  as  r^ards 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  incomes;  and  this  appesnmce 
of  gains  ^urs  them  to  activity.  But  they  secure  also  reiU  and 
substantial  advantages. 

These  advantages  do  not  arise  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness men  are  debtors,  lliey  are  both  debtors  and  creditors.  It 
it  true  that  in  rdation  to  the  investors  they  are  debtors.  But 
the  men  of  lai^  affairs  —  the  wholesale  max:bants,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  bankers  —  are  creditors  quite  as  mudi  as  debtors, 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity;  and  it  is  the  large- 
scale  men  who  give  the  tone  and  temper  to  the  business  class. 

The  chief  ^ci^anation  of  the  optimism  and  activity  i^ch 
business  men  in  general  show  in  times  of  rising  prices  is  found  in 
the  relation  which  they  as  a  class  hold  to  the  laborers  aa  a  daaa. 
At  bottom  their  miun  operation  is  to  hire  laborers ;  and  they  hire 
laborers  to  advantage  at  such  times,  because  the  prices  of  com- 
modities go  up  faster  than  money  wages. 

That  wages  go  up  more  sbwiy  than  prices  is  one  of  the  best- 
attested  facts  in  economic  history.  It  holds  good  of  almost 
all  sorts  of  hired  persons  — ■  not  only  manual  laborers,  but  derks, 
overseers,  teachers,  salaried  officials.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the 
force  of  custom,  which  is  especially  strong  as  to  wages;  and  it 
is  strengthened  often  by  the  lack  of  bargaining  power  among 
laborers.  It  is  connected  with  many  peculiarities  in  the  deal- 
ings between  employers  and  employees,  and  especially  with 
the  position  of  the  employer  as  feeling  the  brunt  of  any  industrial 
change.  Of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  question ;  when  prices  rise, 
the  wages  of  hired  workers  do  not  rise  as  fast. 

As  has  been  already  said,  and  will  be  more  fully  explained  at 
a  later  stage,'  the  operations  of  capitalists  as  a  class,  and  of  busi- 

■  Of  all  UieM  tnattera,  more  is  said  io  the  dutpton  on  BusiiieM  Profit*  and  Wages, 
in  Chapten  49.  SO,  S2.     Cp.  also  Chapter  6.  f  &. 
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ness  meo  as  the  managers  of  investment,  are  resolvable  into  a 
succession  of  advances  to  laborers.  Their  total  expenses  (in- 
sist m  Ae  last  analy^s  in  a  series  of  wages  payments.  To  the 
extent  that  prices  of  commodities  advance  faster  than  expenses 
for  the  labor  they  buy,  the  payers  of  wages  gain. 

It  is  familiar  experience  that  those  business  men  gain  most 
in  periods  of  rising  prices  whose  operations  involve  in  largest 
degree  the  payment  of  wages.  The  mere  trader  or  merchant 
usually  gains  least ;  the  prices  of  the  things  he  buys  go  up  almost 
as  fast  as  the  prices  of  the  things  be  sells.  The  manufacturer 
who  buys  few  materiab,  and  whose  expenses  are  chiefly  in  the 
direct  purchase  of  labor,  profits  most  of  all.  Such  for  example 
is  the  situation  of  a  highly  integrated  enterprise  like  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  hires  laborers  directly '  to  dig 
iron  ore,  mine  coal,  convert  the  coal  into  coke,  transport  these 
materials,  smelt  and  shape  the  iron  and  steel.  When  the  prices 
of  the  iron  and  steel  go  up,  it  guns  hugdy,  since  its  main  outlay, 
for  wages  payments,  is  nearly  stable.  Those  iron  and  steel  makers, 
however,  who  have  to  buy  iron  ore,  or  coal  and  coke,  gain  com- 
paratively little;  the  prices  of  their  materials  go  up  as  fast  or 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  prices  of  their  products.  The  business  man 
who  is  nearest  the  ground,  so  to  speak  —  nearest  the  laborer 
—  profits  most  from  the  relative  stability  o"  wages. 

G>nversely,  the  business  class  as  a  whole  conmionly  loses  in 
periods  of  falling  prices.  Then,  since  the  same  forces  tend  to 
keep  wages  stable,  a  fall  in  prices  brings  loss.  Probably  wages 
feel  the  effect  of  falling  prices  less  slowly  than  they  do  those 
of  rising  prices.  Hie  employer's  superior  bargaining  power 
^lables  him  more  readily  to  stave  off  the  loss,  just  as  it  aids  him 
in  reaping  the  giun.  But  some  loss  there  is,  for  the  same  funda- 
mental reason  —  on  him  falls  the  first  effect  of  any  change. 

Whatever  the  business  class  thus  gains  in  periods  of  rising 
prices  may  ^pear  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  others;  and 
conversely  as  to  thdr  loss  ft«m  falling  prices.    What  the  em- 

<  That  iB,  thni  itt  nibtidisry  oorponttooB.    B«t«««n  Um  lubBiduiT  oorpor«tioiia 
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ployers  gain  (in  the  first  case),  the  laborers  would  seem  necessarily 
to  lose.  And  it  is  true  that  the  activity  and  prospoity  of  flush 
times  are  a  doubtful  boon  to  the  laborers.*  But  in  one  respect  they 
seem  really  to  gain ;  employment  is  more  constant,  for  the  pace 
of  industry  is  more  even  as  well  as  more  qui<^.  Penoda  of  fall- 
ing prices  are  more  likely  to  be  periods  of  slackened  enterprise 
and  irregular  employment  Tht  energy  and  consecutiveness 
of  operation  depend  lately  on  the  temper  of  the  business  class. 
They  are  the  leaders,  and  on  their  hopes  and  fears  depends  the 
course  of  modem  industry.  The  gains  which  are  reaped  by  them 
in  times  of  rising  prices  may  be  needlessly  high,  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  services  to  society;  but  in  return  something 
is  got  in  the  way  of  unhe^tating  and  sustained  activity. 

The  effects  of  falling  and  riung  prices  on  bu^ess  profits  are 
modified  in  that  complex  case,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section, 
where  prices  and  money  incomes  do  not  move  together.  If 
there  be,  in  consequence  of  general  improvements  in  the  arts, 
falling  prices  but  stationary  money  incomes,  it  would  seem  that 
no  depressing  influence  will  be  felt  in  bu^ess  circles.  What 
concerns  the  business  man  is  not  price  per  unit  of  product,  but 
total  receipts  from  his  output  compared  with  total  outlays  for 
that  output.  He  may  pay  out  as  much  per  unit  (A  labor,  and 
receive  less  per  unit  of  product,  and  yet  may  make  profits  be- 
cause there  is  more  product  per  unit  of  labor  —  this  being  the 
result  of  greater  effectiveness  in  the  processes  of  industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  rising  wages  and  rising  prices,  tho  prices 
rising  in  the  end  less  high  — '  the  sort  of  movement  which  is 
likely  to  appear  when  there  is  growing  efficiency  of  industry  and 
at  the  same  time  rapid  increase  in  the  money  supply  —  the  busi- 
ness class  will  feel  an  exhilarating  influence  no  less  than  in  the 

I  It  may  happen  that  money  mtges  do  not  overtake  at  all  the  advaaoe  in  prioea. 
Such  aeema  to  have  been  the  raoult  of  the  great  prioe  tevolulion  of  the  tuteenth 
oentoiy.  When  thia  had  run  its  ooune,  prices  (of  food,  at  leaat)  had  risen  non 
than  money  waees.  and  oommodity  wafee  had  deGoitdy  fallen. 

On  the  othw  hand,  during  the  war  ol  1914'18.  aoney  wages  in  the  United  Stataa, 
tbo  they  failed  to  rise  as  faat  as  prioea  in  the  eariier  stages,  kept  pace  with  prices 
in  the  later.  As  i*  pointed  out  below  (Ch^tar  33,  |  S).  the  monetair  phanomana 
of  that  time  and  indeed  almost  all  its  eoonomie  phenomena,  wei*  imwaiTltil 
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Ampler  case,  llio  prices  be  stationary,  yet  the  total  receipts  from 
the  output  will  be  greater,  since  more  b  turned  out  per  unit  of 
tabor ;  and  tho  wages  rise,  they  are  likely  to  rise  less  fast  than 
gross  receipts.  In  the  first  case,  the  depressing  tffect  of  falling 
prices  is  mitigated  or  overcome  by  improvements  in  produc- 
tion. In  the  second  case,  the  stimulating  effect  of  rising  prices 
is  accentuated  by  improvements.  He  first  case  seems  to  have 
appeared  in  the  period  of  falling  prices  and  stadonary  wages 
fat>m  1873  to  1896;  the  second  case  during  tbe  period  of  rising 
wages  and  rising  prices  that  followed  1896. 

I  6.  Anothn  influence  of  changing  prices  may  be  on  the  rate 
of  interest.*  If  prices  rise,  the  creditor  loses;  but  it  nkay  be 
that  be  will  secure  a  higher  rate  of  interest  at  such  times,  and 
that  this  will  offset  tbe  loss  from  payment  of  the  principal  in  money 
of  lessened  purchasing  power.  And  conversely,  if  prices  faU,  the 
debtor  may  get  his  loan  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  thus  securli^  an 
offset  against  the  loss  to  him  from  lowered  prices.  It  is  con- 
cdvable  that  this  sort  of  compensation  will  take  place  steadily, 
even  automatically,  and  that  thereby  all  disturbing  effects  on 
tbe  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor  will  be  obviated. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  in  fact  periods  of  rising  prices 
are  usually  periods  of  higher  interest  rates,  and  that  during  periods 
of  falling  prices  interest  rates  are  lower.  The  explanation  of  this 
fact  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  critical  discussion,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  be  entirely  clear. 

It  would  seem  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  there  is  no  eoTi- 
Bcioua  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  changes  in  prices; 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  changes  can  rarely  be 
foretold.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  persons  who  are  versed  in 
economic  theory  and  economic  history  believe  tliat  conditions 
exist  which  will  lead  to  a  rise  in  prices.  Such  was  the  case  after 
the  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries  of  1850;  such 
was  tbe  case  in  1900-10.    But  tbe  rise  in  prices  after  1850 

*  The  topic  Uken  up  in  Uiia  ieotion  will  be  better  underBtood  after  rMKUug 
the  ehspten  on  Banking  and  Criaea  in  tba  present  Book,  and  thoM  on  InteiMt 
and  BiudeeM  Profit*  in  Book  VI.     It  may  perhi^M  b«  poatponad  until  theaa  have 
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was  much  less  than  had  been  expected  by  very  competent  persons ; ' 
and  the  faU  in  prices  which  took  place  after  1873  was  quite  un- 
expected. And  whether  or  no  a  few  persons  can  foresee  price 
changes,  the  great  mass  of  tenders  and  borrowers  do  not  even 
think  about  them.  Except  in  times  of  extraordinary  fluctua- 
tions (such  as  are  due  to  paper  money))  they  regard  money  as 
fixed  in  value,  lliey  reckon  their  gains  and  losses  as  well  as 
their  interest  payments  in  terms  of  money  only.  They  do  not 
trouble  themselves  with  adjustments  of  the  "  real "  rate  of  interest 
to  coming  changes  in  prices. 

It  is  possible,  none  the  less,  that  there  m^  be  some  adjust- 
ment by  an  unconscious  process.  If  all  who  are  debtors  are 
seen  to  be  guning  in  times  of  ri^ng  prices,  and  if  it  becomes 
current  opinion  that  buying  on  credit  and  borrowing  are  profit- 
able operations,  there  may  be  a  press  of  demand  for  loans,  and 
so  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest.  The  converse  phenomenon  of 
dackened  demand  for  loans  and  low  rates  of  interest  may  show 
itself,  for  reasons  of  the  same  sort,  in  times  of  falling  prices,  when 
those  irfio  have  borrowed  are  seen  to  be  often  in  straits. 

There  are  other  causes,  however,  which  go  far  to  explain  the 
oscillations  in  demand  for  loans  and  in  the  rate  of  interest.  One  of 
these,  and  in  my  judgment  a  weighty  one,  is  the  fact  of  higher 
business  pn^ts  due  to  the  comparatively  slow  advance  of  money 
wages.  Borrowers  are  largely  business  men  engaged  in  guiding 
the  operations  of  production.  In  times  when  their  prospects  for 
gain  are  good  —  and  such  is  the  case  when  wages  lag  behind 
ri^ng  prices  —  all  want  more  "capital";  that  is,  money  means 
that  will  give  them  command  of  more  capital  goods  and  more 
labor.  Tho  interest  depends  in  the  long  run  on  other  factors 
than  business  profits,  it  is  derived  proximately  from  business 
profits,  and  follows  these  in  its  ups  and  downs.  The  gains  which 
the  members  of  the  business  class  make  in  times  of  ri^ng  prices, 
and  the  losses  they  incur  with  falling  prices,  go  far  to  account 
for  the  correqx>nding  osdllations  of  interest. 
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Still  another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  credit.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  activity  in  busi- 
ness operations  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  result  of  rising  prices. 
But  it  is  also  a  cause  of  rising  prices.  Even  tho  there  be  no  in- 
fluence of  a  distinctly  monetary  sort  (such  as  an  increase  in  the 
specie  supply),  prices  may  go  up  from  the  general  expansion  of 
credit  —  a  phenomenon  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  its  proper 
place.*  It  suffices  here  to  point  out  that,  as  between  active  times 
with  high  rates  of  interest  and  dull  times  with  low  rates  of  interest, 
there  is  an  interaction  of  cause  and  effect ;  or,  more  accurately 
perhaps,  there  are  sundry  effects  all  due  to  one  commanding  cause. 
Both  rising  interest  and  rising  prices  are  in  large  degree  due  to  a 
common  cause  —  the  general  fever  of  activity;  and  both  falling 
interest  and  falling  prices  are  promoted  by  a  common  cause  of  the 
same  sort  —  industrial  lethargy. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  exact  or  automatic  relation  be- 
tween fluctuations  in  prices  and  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  there  is;  that  when  prices  fall, 
interest  so  falls  that  the  debtor's  gain  in  the  interest  rate  offsets 
his  loss  from  lower  prices.  Conversely,  when  prices  rise,  interest 
is  supposed  to  rise  just  enough  to  offset  the  creditor's  loss.  But 
such  adjustment  as  statistical  inquiry  reveals  seems  to  be  but 
partial ;  the  creditor  or  debtor,  so  far  as  they  get  alleviation  from 
shifting  interest  rates,  get  only  a  partial  alleviation.  And  this 
partial  alleviation  is  not  the  result  of  any  conscious  adjustment, 
still  less  does  it  lead  to  any  automatic  correction  of  inequities 
in  debt  payments.  The  roughly  parallel  movements  of  prices 
and  rates  of  interest  are  not  explicable  in  the  main  from  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  calculation  by  debtors  and  creditors.  If 
this  process  tends  to  promote  equity  in  the  dealings  between  these 
classes  under  the  existing  monetary  r%ime,  the  result  ensues 
partly  because  of  other  causes  acting  on  the  interest  rate,  but 
mainly  because  fluctuations  in  prices  are  after  all  slow  and  their 
effect  in  disturbing  the  outcome  of  most  credit  transactions  not 
considerable. 

■  Chapter  30,  eapeoially  (  2. 
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GOVEBNMENT  PaPEB  MOHET 

Seotion  1.  InconTBitible  papv,  or  flat  monejr,  depsodent  on  aa  otabltBhed 
habit  of  using  paper  money.  Its  value  depends  on  its  quantity,  prorided 
it  circulates  freely.  PoBsible  failure  to  circulate  freely ;  poasible  collapse 
from  extreme  overisBue,  304  —  Sec.  2.  Paper  drivee  out  specie.  Depr&- 
cistion  from  overiasue.  The  specie  premium  does  not  measure  real  depre- 
ciation with  accuracy.  Prospect  of  redemption  affect*  specie  premium, 
308  —  Sec.  3.  Illustration  from  United  States  experience  in  1862-79, 
312  —  Sec.  4.  OverisBue  rarely  avoided.  On  what  terms  resumption  of 
specie  payments  should  be  undertaken  after  a  pniod  of  depreciation,  314 
—  Sec.  5.  Convertible  govenunent  paper.  United  States  oertifiaat«B  of 
deposit.  United  States  notes,  or  greenbacks,  317  —  Sec,  6.  Uneumpled 
reoort  to  paper  money  by  European  countries  during  the  war  of  1914*18. 
Great  rise  of  prices  in  the  United  States  also,  notwitbatanding  adbemce 
to  tbe  gold  standard,  319. 

§  1.  In  ttiis  chapter  we  shall  consider  piqier  money  issued 
by  governments,  and  particularly  inconvertible  or  irredeemable 
paper  money.  All  paper  money  contains  on  its  face  a  promise 
to  pay;  but  in  the  case  of  government  paper  that  promise  is 
more  often  broken  than  kept.  The  most  perpteziiig  and  at 
the  same  time  most  instructive  problems  relating  to  paper  money 
arise  when  it  is  not  what  on  its  face  it  purports  to  be  —  when  it 
is  not  convertible  into  specie. 

Inconvertible  paper  has  been  called  fiat  money,  because  its 
use  as  money  and  its  value  depend  on  the  mere  command  of 
the  political  authority.  The  extent  to  whidk  the  edict  of  the 
sovereign  or  legislature  can  cause  a  scrap  of  paper  to  serve  as 
money  and  to  maintain  its  value  as  money  may  be  both  over- 
stated and  understated.  Historically,  all  money  has  had  its 
origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  not  in  any  compulsion  or  even  in 
any  deliberate  selection,  but  in  tbe  customary  acceptance  of 
some  commodity  of  general  serviceability.    When  however  such 
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a  commodity  has  once  come  to  be  habitually  used  as  money, 
public  authority  can  very  much  affect  its  value  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  circulates.  Similarly  it  is  only  when  a  people  has  already 
become  habituated  to  the  use  of  a  paper  medium  of  exchange  that 
paper  pieces  can  be  made  to  serve  as  money  by  mere  government 
fiat.  Modem  communities  began  using  mon^  of  this  sort  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  public  and  aemipublic  banks  issued  promises  to  pay,  which 
readily  passed  into  circulation  because  really  convertible  into 
specie.  By  the  eighteenth  century,  paper  substitutes  for  metallic 
money  had  become  so  familiar  that  the  way  was  easy  for  the  issue 
of  inconvertible  ptqier  by  public  authorities.  Partly  by  taking 
advantage  of  an  established  habit,  partly  by  mere  force  of  law, 
governments  found  it  possible  to  make  promises  to  pay  that  were 
only  nominal  circulate  as  freely  as  gold  and  ^ver. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  those  conditions  exist  without  which 
there  can  be  no  circulation  of  inconvertible  paper  —  some  habit- 
uation to  paper  promises  to  pay,  and  a  strong  government. 
Let  it  be  assumed  further  that  the  government  exerts  its  strength 
to  bolster  up  the  paper  which  it  issues.  This  is  done  commonly 
by  making  the  paper  a  legal  tender  for  debts  (i.e.  for  those  ex- 
pressed simply  in  current  money)  and  by  making  it  receivable 
at  its  face  value  for  taxes  and  other  public  dues.  Suppose  that 
by  these  means  the  paper  is  made  to  circulate  freely,  passing 
from  hand  to  band  as  readily  as  spede.  What  then  determines 
its  value? 

Evidently,  the  reasoning  already  set  forth  concerning  metallic 
money  will  hold  good  of  paper  money  also :  its  value,  too,  will 
be  determined  by  its  quantity.  If  it  is  issued  in  the  same  quantity 
OS  the  ^>ecie  previously  in  circulation,  and  if  it  completely  di»- 
places  that  specie  (as  ordinarily  it  will),  the  range  of  prices  will 
be  precisely  what  it  was  before,  and  tbe  value  of  the  paper  will 
be  as  that  of  the  specie  bad  been.  If  it  be  issued  in  twice  the 
quantity  of  the  specie,  prices  will  be  doubled,  and  the  value  of 
money  will  be  one-hiUf.  Tlese  statements  are  subject  to  the 
same  qualifications  that  would  have  to  be  applied  to  specie  itself. 
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They  assume  that  rapidity  of  circulation  remains  the  same,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  commodities  and  their  mode  of  coming  to 
market  remain  the  same  —  qualifications  which  have  been  already 
discussed.  They  assume,  too,  that  the  use  of  credit  substitutes 
for  money  and  especially  the  bank  methods  of  credit  are  un- 
changed —  important  qualifications  which  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. Yet  all  these  corrections  do  not  impugn  the  essential 
principle :  the  value  of  freely  circulating  paper  money  depends 
on  its  quantity.  Tho  it  be  quite  inconvertible,  tho  there  be  no 
prospect  of  its  redemption  in  specie,  it  will  retain  its  value  and 
perform  all  the  functions  of  money.  It  will  obviously  have 
one  advantage  over  specie,  in  that  it  will  cost  the  country  less. 
Gold  and  silver  can  be  produced  only  with  much  labor;  paper 
money  costs  but  a  trifle.  A  cheap  and  apparently  serviceable 
medium  of  change  is  substituted  for  a  dear  one. 

All  this,  to  repeat,  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the  paper 
money  circulates  freely.  It  does  not  necessarily  circulate  freely. 
Conceivably  people  will  distrust  the  government,  or  dislike  to 
use  paper,  or  for  whatever  reason  refuse  to  accept  it  readily  in 
current  transactions.  Tiien  it  will  either  not  get  into  circula- 
tion at  all,  or  it  will  have  a  value  determined  in  a  different  way. 
Of  this  sort  of  possibility  a  striking  illustration  appeared  in  the 
state  of  California  during  and  after  our  Civil  War,  from  1862  to 
1879.  The  government  of  the  United  States  issued  paper  money 
in  such  a  quantity  as  to  cause  prices  to  rise  and  the  money  to 
depreciate.  In  California,  as  in  other  states,  the  paper  was 
legal  tender,  and  was  receivable  for  public  dues;  nor  was  there 
any  distrust  or  hostility  towards  the  federal  government.  But 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  —  call  it  prejudice  or  reasonable  pref- 
erence—  in  favor  of  gold  and  against  paper;  a  feeling  due  to 
the  fact  that  California  was  then  in  the  first  stage  of  her  great  gold 
discoveries,  and  that  gold  was  a  plentiful  medium  for  all  transac- 
tions. Every  debtor  had  the  legal  right  to  pay  off  his  debts  in 
depreciated  paper.  But  if  he  did  so,  he  was  a  marked  man  (the 
creditor  was  likely  to  post  him  publicly  in  the  newspapers),  and 
he  was  virtudly  boycotted.    Thruout  this  period  paper  was  not 
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used  in  Califoraia.  The  people  of  the  state  conducted  their 
transactions  in  gold,  while  all  the  rest  ot  the  United  States  used 
the  inconvertible  pt4>er.* 

The  same  factor  —  widespread  unwillingness  to  use  the  paper 
—  affects  its  circulation  and  value  with  highly  dramatic  effect, 
when  a  government  grossly  abuses  the  possibilities  of  the  case 
and  issues  it  in  great  and  constantly  increasing  quanti^.  Then 
the  stage  may  be  reached  when  no  one  will  longer  accept  the 
paper,  and  when  the  bottom  completely  drops  out  of  it.  Its 
value  then  falls  not  only  because  its  quantity  is  very  great,  but 
because  people  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  it  in  exchange  for 
goods.  Its  supply  is  increased ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  demand 
for  it  (the  offer  of  goods  for  money)  declines  —  may  even  cease 
entirely.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  notes  which  the  Scotch 
schemer  and  adventurer,  Law,  persuaded  the  French  govern- 
ment to  issue  in  1720.  They  were  put  forth  in  such  enormous 
and  unceasing  amounts  that  they  completely  lost  acceptability 
and  depreciated  to  nothing.*  Such  was  the  case  with  the  paper 
money  issued  by  the  American  Congress  during  the  Revolution. 
G>ntin^tal  money  was  printed  in  amounts  so  vast  that  it  be- 
came utterly  distrusted,  and  depreciated  much  more  than  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity  (whence  the  saying,  "not  worth  a 
Continental")-  Such,  too,  was  the  case  with  the  assignats  of  the 
F^nch  Revolution  in  1790-96,  when  the  French  government 

■  8m Mooes,  "LegklTenderNolM  in CaUfoniU,"Quar<«rEv  Journal  o/Seonamicf, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  1. 

■  Tlie  braakdown  of  oonfideDoe  in  the  paper  aeemi  to  have  taken  plaM  in  thie 
eue  with  dramatio  sudilemuaB.  An  effort  by  the  Bovemment  to  put  a  limit  to 
depreeiBtion  cauied  an  unexpected  and  utter  collapge.  During  th«  Gnt  stagea  at 
depradatiOD.  "atrange  aa  it  may  appear,  the  deterioration  of  tlhe  not«i  to  value 
doM  not  appear  to  have  affected  thetr  droulatioa.  All  that  people  looked  to  waa 
nominal  value,  and  while  the  notee  were  called  litres,  nobody  inquired  what  a  livre 
meant.  But  the  instant  the  denomination  waa  altered ;  the  inatant  government 
declared  that  a  note  for  ten  Uvres  should  be  worth  only  five,  —  the  bsasleosneas  of 
the  papet  fabric  wae  detected.  The  terror  waa  u  univeraal  sad  as  blind  as  the 
coofldence  had  been.  To  use  Sir  Jamea  Steuart's  words,  on  the  22d  of  May,  a 
man  with  cms  hundred  millioaa  of  bank  notea  mi^t  have  starved  in  the  straet." 
Senior,  Thret  Lvturn  «n  lAa  Catt  of  Obtaining  Monet/,  p.  7S-  The  reference  is  to 
Sir  Jamea  Steuart'a  PnneijiUt  of  Poiaieal  Eeonomv,  Part  II,  Chapter  69  (Vol.  Ill, 
p.  B3.  edition  of  1770). 
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put  out  notes  which  at  first  were  redeemable  in  Und,  but  soon 
were  poured  forth  without  pretense  of  any  redemption,  and  in 
such  unlimited  quantities  that  they  became  quite  worthless. 
Still  later,  in  1864-66,  this  was  the  fate  of  the  paper  money 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

But  no  such  extremity  of  depreciation  has  been  reached  in 
most  cases.  During  the  nineteenth  century  many  countries  re- 
sorted to  issues  of  paper  money,  and  depreciation  commonly 
ensued.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  hapless  Southern  Con- 
federacy during  our  Civil  War,  no  important  country  in  the 
nineteenth  century  carried  the  process  so  far  that  confidence 
in  the  paper  was  completely  lost.  Very  conaid^nble  issues  were 
made,  under  conditions  which  enabled  the  paper  to  maintain 
its  circulation  and  to  depend  for  its  value  on  its  quantity.  This 
sort  of  ^tuatioD,  less  extreme  but  in  many  ways  less  simple 
than  the  kind  already  illustrated,  will  be  mainly  discussed  in  the 
following  sections. 

§  2.  Paper  money,  whether  convertible  or  inconvertible,  tends 
to  drive  out  ^>ecie.  TTie  expulsion  takes  place  thru  the  opera- 
tions of  iotemational  trade.  The  newly  issued  p^ier  enlarges  the 
quantity  in  circulation,  and  sooner  or  later  rMses  prices.  The  rise 
in  prices  causes  imports  to  be  greater,  exports  to  be  less;  and 
specie  flows  out  in  payment  of  the  imports.  Paper  money,  (^ 
course,  does  not  flow  out;  it  cannot  circulate  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  mechanism  is  not  indeed  usually  quite  so  »mple  as 
this ;  sundry  complications  in  its  working  will  appear  when  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade  is  given  detailed  consideration.  But  in 
essentials  the  process  is  here  stated  correctly.  Spede  disap- 
pears thru  the  channels  of  international  trade,  in  proportion 
as  paper  money  is  issued.  If  half  as  much  paper  is  put  out  as 
the  spede  previously  in  circulation,  the  medium  of  exchange 

per  is 
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steadily  hi^ier  than  they  would  be  under  a  specie  r^me.  When 
room  for  the  paper  is  no  longer  made  by  the  expulsion  of  specie, 
any  added  quantity  causes  a  permanently  higher  level  of  prices. 
All  the  consequences  of  such  a  rise  show  themselves.  Creditors 
lose,  debtors  gain.  Prices  of  commodities  rise  faster  than  do 
ordinary  wages,  and  faster  than  those  incomes  which  are  called 
"fixed,"  because  strongly  affected  by  custom.  Business  men 
make  money.  The  rate  of  interest  rises.  An  exhilaration  is 
felt  in  the  industrial  world,  precisely  as  when  prices  rise  from  added 
supplies  of  specie. 

The  exhilaration  lasts  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  the  process 
is  kept  up.  It  is  the  result  not  of  higher  prices,  but  of  rising 
prices.  When  once  the  higher  level  is  reached  all  around,  quies- 
cence comes;  nay,  as  a  rule,  lethargy.  The  effect  is  like  that  of 
a  drug;  when  the  stimulus  no  longer  acts,  a  reaction  sets  in. 
One  of  the  recurring  phenomena  of  periods  of  rising  prices,  whether 
from  specie  or  paper,  is  the  complaint  that  there  is  not  enough 
money.  However  much  the  quantity  of  money  may  have  been 
increased,  people  aver  there  is  not  enough  "to  do  the  business," 
or  not  enough  "to  finance  prosperity."  This  simply  means 
that  prices  have  been  adjusted  to  the  increased  supply,  that  the 
upward  movement  has  reached  its  term,  and  that  the  pleasant 
stage  of  apparently  advancing  prosperity  has  come  to  an  end. 

Hence  there  always  springs  up  a  plentiful  crop  of  persons  who  ad- 
vocate still  further  additions  to  the  monetary  supply.  Most  people 
have  only  vague  notions  of  what  money  is,  what  are  its  functions, 
how  it  affects  prosperity.  Their  instinctive  attitude  is  almost 
always  that  of  welcoming  an  increase  in  the  money  supply.  Espe- 
cially during  and  after  periods  of  rising  prices,  the  panacea  of  ever 
plentiful  money  has  many  ardent  advocates.  Sober  sense  sooner 
or  later  returns  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  and  the 
projects  of  fiat-money  advocates  are  brushed  aside.  But  one  of 
the  greatest  objections  to  paper  issues  is  the  unsettlement  which 
they  cause  in  people's  ideas  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  money. 
Absurd  notions  em^ge,  and  the  simplest  lessons  of  economics 
must  be  retaugbt.    The  right  adjustment  of  the  monetary  ^stem 
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—  intrinsically  a  task  of  very  great  di£BcuIty  —  has  to  be  under- 
taken in  face  of  a  tumult  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  dishonesty. 

When  paper  has  been  issued  in  such  amounts  as  to  cause  a 
rise  in  prices  above  the  level  at  which  they  would  have  stood 
under  a  specie  standard,  specie  ceases  to  circulate  and  becomes 
itself  a  commodity.  Paper  becomes  the  sole  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  gold  (or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  bought  and 
sold  at  prices  in  paper,  like  other  things.  In  precisely  the  same 
way,  f^ter  the  gold  standard  established  itself  in  the  civilized 
countries,  silver,  being  no  longer  a  full  money  metal,  was  bought 
and  sold  in  terms  of  gold.  Under  a  r^ime  of  ovmssued  paper, 
gold  sells  at  a  premium  in  paper  and  paper  is  depreciated  in 
terms  of  gold.  The  paper  is  a  nominal  promise  to  pay  in  gold, 
but  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  which  it  purports  to  repre- 
sent. Hence  the  price  of  gold  is  commonly  stated,  not  in  terms 
of  so  much  per  ounce  or  pound,  but  in  terms  of  itself,  so  to  speak 

—  how  many  paper  "dollars"  are  needed  to  buy  one  gold  dollar. 
Gold  never  disappears  entirely  from  such  a  country,  even  tho 

it  ceases  to  be  the  medium  of  exchange  and  disappears  from 
ordinary  circulation.  Some  gold  is  always  wanted  for  use  in  the 
arts ;  and  for  these  uses  it  is  bought  and  sold,  like  copper  or  nickel. 
Some  is  commonly  wanted  also  for  transactions  which  by  special 
stipulation  are  to  be  carried  out  in  gold.  A  class  of  dealers  in 
gold  usually  appears,  who  make  it  a  business  to  buy  and  sell 
this  metal,  as  other  dealers  do  with  the  commoner  metals. 

The  premium  on  gold  roughly  measures  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper,  but  measures  it  no  more  than  roughly.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  is  the  rise  in  prices.  That  could  be  measured 
by  the  index-number  method.  But  any  rise  in  prices,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  irregular.  Some  commodities  advance  more  than  others, 
some  not  at  all,  some  decline.  The  change  in  any  one  may  or 
may  not  be  such  as  to  indicate  the  general  change.  So  it  is  with 
the  price  of  gold,  or  the  specie  premium.  It  is  subject  to  in- 
fluences of  its  own,  among  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
denkand  for  remittances  abroad  —  the  necessary  use  of  gold  in 
transactions  with  foreign  counbies.    Sometimes  these  special 
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influences  cauae  the  premium  to  be  in  advance  of  the  general  rise 
in  price,  sometimea  to  lag  behind. 

Yet  the  divergencies  between  the  spede  premium  and  the  real 
depreciation  of  the  paper,  tho  sometimes  very  pronounced,  are 
not  iikely  to  endure  long  on  a  considerable  scale.  He  premium 
usually  indicates  with  fair  accuracy  the  real  depreciation  of  pap^ 
money.  If  the  premium  on  the  average  is  about  100  (i^.  if  200 
of  paper  are  needed  to  buy  100  of  gold),  we  may  infer  that  paper 
prices  are  about  double  what  gold  prices  would  be.  If  the  pre- 
mium is  somewhere  between  10  and  20,  as  it  was  in  the  United 
States  during  the  years  from  1870  to  1876,  which  preceded  the 
return  to  a  specie  standard,  we  may  be  sure  that  prices  in  general 
are  somewhat  higher,  but  not  greatly  higher,  than  they  would 
be  in  gold.  And  whea  the  premium  steadily  declmes  over  a 
period  of  years,  we  may  infer  that  paper  prices  are  coming  nearer 
to  what  gold  prices  would  have  been  —  that  they  either  are 
falling,  or  are  failing  to  rise  as  gold  prices  elsewhere  dn  rising. 

One  of  the  factors  which  lead  to  special  fluctuations  in  the  gold 
pmnium  is  the  prospect  of  the  redemption  of  the  p^ier  in  gold. 
Paper  money  is  rarely  issued  with  the  intention  or  expectation 
that  it  will  depreciate.  The  issue  commonly  takes  place  under 
stress,  as  a  supposedly  temporary  expedient,  with  little  time  for 
deliberation  and  with  a  desire  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to 
a  specie  basis.  Any  event  which  makes  early  redemption  in 
s[»ecie  probable  lowers  the  premium ;  any  untoward  event  raises 
it.  When  Napoleon  broke  loose  from  Elba  in  1S14,  the  pre- 
mium on  gold  in  England  rose ;  when  the  news  of  Waterloo  came, 
it  fell  sharply.  In  the  United  States,  the  premium  fell  at  once 
after  the  battie  of  Gettysburg  and  rose  high  during  the  anxious 
summer  of  1864.  Such  abrupt  fluctuations  have  led  to  the  state- 
ment that  confidence  in  the  paper  money  governs  its  value  once 
for  all,  or  at  least  mainly  affects  its  value.  It  is  more  legitimate 
to  say  that  confidence  in  redemption  affects  the  value,  not  of  the 
paper,  but  of  the  specie.  General  prices  do  not  move  up  and 
down  under  the  influence  of  military  or  political  fortunes.  It  is 
the  price  of  specie  in  terms  of  paper  that  is  affected;  for  dealers 
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and  speculat«H^  discount  at  once  the  consequences  tor  tke  flnmiHftl 
stabili^  of  the  government  and  for  the  poe^le  lesumption  (4 
specie  payments. 

§  3.  Of  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  paper  money, 
no  better  illustration  can  be  found  than  in  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  from  1862  to  1870,  to  which  references  have  al- 
ready been  made.  During  the  Civil  War,  in  1862-65,  great 
quantities  of  inconvertible  paper  were  issued,  far  in  excess  of 
the  ^lecie  previously  in  circulation.  Prices  rose  rapidly,  and  at 
the  close  of  1861  were  at  least  double  what  they  had  been  in 
1861.  The  specie  premium  rose  in  the  same  degree,  and  at  one 
time  (in  July,  1864)  was  at  the  extraordinary  hei^t  of  185; 
that  is,  a  dollar  of  gold  sold  for  92.85  in  paper.  Immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  some  parts  of  the  ptq>er  money 
issues  were  withdrawn ;  prices  fell  sharply,  and  the  price  of  gold 
dropped  to  about  150,  i.e,  the  gold  premium  sank  to  50.  Through- 
out all  these  stirrii^  and  anxious  years,  the  pi^>er  continued  to 
circulate  readily  (except  in  distant  California),  uid  with  no  such 
loss  of  confidence  as  comes  &om  complete  discredit  of  the  issaes. 
The  quantity,  tho  reduced  in  1865,  still  remained  redundant, 
and  depreciation  lasted  for  many  years,  until  finally  in  1879  specie 
payments  were  resumed.  The  process  by  which  prices  were 
brought  to  the  gold  level  and  by  which  the  real  depreciation  of 
the  paper  was  ended,  was  rather  that  of  growing  demand  for 
money,  because  of  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  than 
of  lessening  the  supply  of  money  thru  retirement  of  a  large  part 
of  the  paper.  It  was  a  process  not  inaptly  called  "growing  up 
to  the  currency." 

The  course  of  events  is  illustrated  by  the  chart,  which  shows 
the  range  of  prices  during  the  period  from  1860  to  1880.  The 
index  number  which  best  mdicates  the  course  of  prices  is  the 
median,  not  the  arithmetic  mean ;  because,  (or  some  of  the  years 
of  greatest  fluctuation,  the  toithmetic  mean  was  unduly  affected 
by  the  extreme  prices  of  a  few  conunodities.  Nothing  could 
show  better  the  evils  of  excessive  paper  money  than  the  soaring 
line  of  1862-65,  and  the  sinking  line  of  later  years;  the  in- 
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equities  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the  instability  of  pecumaiy 
relations,  the  slow  and  painful  process  of  return  to  the  normal 
standard.' 
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It  was  during  the  ten  years,  more  rar  leas,  preceding  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  that  the  paper  money  advocates  had 
their  opportunity.  Tten  all  sorts  of  fallacies  about  the  bless- 
ings of  plentiful  money  had  vogue.  The  controversy  led,  as 
is  inevitable  in  a  democratic  community,  to  a  long  succes^on 
of  compromises.  One  of  these  was  the  act  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  itself.  Still  another  result  of  this  unsettied 
period  was  the  injection  of  «lver  into  the  currenty  under  the 
acta  of  1878  and  1890.' 

§  4.  History  shows  that  overissue,  always  threatened  by 
paper  money,  has  rarely  been  avoided.  Resort  to  this  easy  way 
of  meeting  public  expenditures  has  usually  been  the  conse- 
quence of  war.  Tho  Law's  notes  of  1720  in  France  were  not 
due  direcdy  to  military  needs,  the  other  well-known  cases  of  notes 
utterly  discredited  —  the  assignats  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Continental  money  of  our  own  War  of  Independence,  the  Gin- 
federate  notes  of  1862-65  —  all  arose  from  the  stress  of  war. 
Other  issues  which  reached  the  st^e  of  depreciation,  tho 
not  of  complete  collapse,  were  due  to  the  same  sort  of  stress. 
England  resorted  to  paper  money  (in  the  form  of  Bank  of  Ei^- 
land  notes,  made  inconvertible  by  law)  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Prussia,  during  the  same  period,  turned  to  direct  state 
issues.  Notwithstanding  endeavors  to  resume,  the  wars  of  1853, 
1859,  1866,  kept  Austria  to  a  paper  money  r^ime  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Russia's  experience  was 
very  much  the  same.  Spain,  Portugal,  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, all  have  fallen  into  the  paper  money  slough,  and  most  have 
not  yet  extricated  themselves.  The  United  States,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  her  trying  experience  during  and  after  the  Civil  War,  It 
deserves  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  War  of  1812-15  brought  the 

tlieleM,tomeof  the  phenbroeaa  of  the  period  an  not  yet  fully  ui»leratood,eapedaUy 
the  great  rioe  in  prioea  in  18M~S6. 

For  compariaoD.  the  chart  ehowa  the  oourae  of  prlcea  in  Qermany  aa  w«U  aa  in 
the  United  St&lea;  the  index  numboie  for  Oennany  belog;  calculated  from  the 
prices  of  preciaaly  the  same  artJctea  aa  (or  the  United  States.  For  each  oountry, 
both  the  arithmetic  maaDB  and  the  medians  are  ahown.  The  diverBence  of  the 
tiro  sets  of  linM  indioataa  iiiiiiilatatalilji  the  effect  of  the  Amerioan  paper  iasuea. 

■  Cf ,  Chapter  21.  f  4    , 
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United  States  to  the  verge  of  government  issues.  Had  that  war 
lasted  a  little  longer,  the  final  step  toward  a  paper  r^me  would 
probably  have  been  taken.  "Die  cases  of  resort  to  paper,  without 
ensuing  depreciation  and  unsettlement,  can  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand.  The  most  notable  is  that  of  France  in  the  War 
of  1870-71.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  (which  were 
made  virtually  government  paper,  not  exchangeable  for  specie) 
were  issued  in  large  amounts  to  aid  the  government  in  its  finan- 
cial exigencies  during  and  after  that  great  struggle.  Yet  the 
situation  was  handled  with  such  caution  and  skill  that  only  a 
slight  specie  premium  appeared,  lasting  a  short  time  only.  The 
pos^ble  gain  from  a  resort  to  paper  was  secured  in  this  case  with- 
out any  serious  drawback.' 

The  probability  of  overissue,  with  all  its  disturbing  conse- 
quences, is  the  main  ground  for  condemning  paper  money.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  corresponding  disturbance  of  the  reverse 
process  —  the  return  to  specie  payments.  So  unsettling  is  a 
paper  money  r£g^e  that  no  community  has  willingly  retained 
it,  and  every  advanced  country  which  has  fallen  into  it  has  sooner 
or  later  extricated  itself.  Tho  paper  money  may  do  all  the  work 
of  a  circulating  medium,  it  does  so  with  a  constant  prospect  of 
backdiding.  Whether  there  is  enough  of  it,  or  too  much,  or  too 
little,  is  always  a  matter  in  the  discretion  of  the  government  for 
the  time  being.  The  value  of  specie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  established  ways  of  mankind.  For  any  one  country, 
its  value  is  not  within  the  control  of  legislation  at  all.  Its  inter- 
national aqpeptance  gives  it  a  basis  on  which  the  currency  system 
of  a  country  can  rest  securely.  Hence  every  capable  and  am- 
bitious community  which  has  resorted  to  paper  money  resolves 
in  the  end,  even  at  great  sacrifice,  to  get  back  to  specie. 

A  difficult  problem  sometimes  presents  itself  as  to  the  way  in 
i^ch  the  return  to  a  specie  basis  shall  take  place;  whether  by 
redeeming  the  paper  at  its  face  vfUue  in  specie  or  at  its  market 
value.  The  first  course  has  the  bracing  effect  of  recognizing 
a  promise  to  pay  as  really  a  promise,  and  of  meeting  it  to  the 

1  Cf.  Chapter  30.  |  2. 
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letter.  The  second,  however,  may  be  more  substantially  equita- 
ble where  the  paper  money  has  been  depreciated  For  a  long  time. 
Hieii  the  injustice  caused  between  debtors  and  creditors  can  no 
bnger  be  undone.  A  new  generation  has  come  on  the  scene  and 
has  made  its  engagements  on  the  basis  of  paper.  To  shift  these 
into  specie  engagements,  with  a  traodtion  to  prices  presumably 
lower,  is  to  injure  present  debtors  as  much  as  past  creditors  were 
injured.  Hence  if  the  paper  b  depreciated,  say  one-third  (the 
price  of  gold  being  150  in  paper),  and  if  it  has  been  d^)redated 
to  this  extent  for  many  years,  the  most  equitable  plan  b  to  re- 
deem it  in  gold  at  two-thirds  of  its  nominal  value.  This  is  done 
most  simply  by  creating  a  new  coin  having  two-thirds  of  the 
gold  content  of  the  former  coin.  The  existing  paper  standard, 
and  the  mxting  range  of  prices  and  incomes,  are  thereby  recog- 
nized once  for  all,  but  are  anchored  for  the  future  to  a  firm  spede 
basis.  Substantially  this  is  what  Austria  and  Russia  did  in  their 
resumption  operations.^ 

But  where  the  paper  money  is  not  of  long  standing;  where 
the  community  has  not  become  habituated  to  any  sustained 
and  fairiy  constant  depreciation ;  where  return  to  a  specie  stand- 
ard has  been  steadily  expected,  and  has  been  borne  in  mind 
as  at  least  a  possibility  by  all  lenders  and  borrowers  —  there 
the  sound  policy  is  to  resume  at  par.  Redeem  the  paper  at  its 
full  nominal  value,  and  miuntiun  the  good  tradition  that  a  dol- 
lar is  a  dollar.  Doubtless  it  is  a  half-illusory  tradition.  The 
gold  dollar  is  not  necessarily  a  stable  dollar.  But  it  is  a  dollar 
more  stable  than  any  which  the  legislation  of  a  particular  coun- 
try is  likely  to  devise  by  itself.  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others, 
it  is  well  that  sound  rules  of  general  expediency  should  crystallize 
into  moral  precepts.  The  doctrine  that  it  ts  honest  to  redeem 
a  paper  dollar  in  gold  at  its  face  value,  no  doubt  implies  more 
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as  to  the  nature  of  "honesty"  than  tlie  average  man  will  under- 
stand, but  is  not  to  be  caviled  at  unleas  there  be  very  serious 
grounds  for  questiomng  the  substantial  balance  of  equity  in 
favor  of  i^>ecie  in  general  and  gold  in  particular. 

At  all  events,  the  return  to  specie  payments  has  commonly 
taken  place  by  resumption  at  par.  So  England  proceeded  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  so  Italy  in  the  resumption  of  1883  (then  half- 
hearted and  unsuccessful,  and  only  in  later  years  really  accom- 
plished). Sudi  was  the  course  in  the  United  States  in  1879. 
Austria  and  Rusda,  which  have  just  been  referred  to  as  chang- 
ing from  paper  to  gold  on  the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  their 
paper,  had  the  ^Ecuse  that  "spede"  for  them  might  have  meant 
either  sflver  or  gold.  Their  paper  had  been  issued  at  a  time 
when  silver  was  the  familiar  and  accepted  monetary  metal  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  and  in  their  own  boundaries.  They 
returned  to  specie  at  a  time  when  gold  had  become  the  accepted 
metal,  and  when  ulver  had  much  dq>reciated  in  terms  of  gold. 
The  establi^ment  of  a  new  gold  standard  took  place,  reasonably 
enougfa,  on  the  basis,  not  of  depreciated  silver,  but  of  new  gold 
coins  representing  the  market  value  of  the  paper  in  the  period 
of  resumption. 

§  5.  Convertible  government  paper  may  be  a  promise  to 
pay,  with  some  limited  stock  of  specie  provided  for  payments; 
or  it  may  be  simply  a  certificate  of  depout.  The  latter  is  per- 
haps hardly  government  paper;  it  is  simply  a  device  for  facili- 
tating the  use  of  specie ;  yet  it  is  also  in  outward  form  a  promise 
to  pay. 

The  best  example,  and  in  modem  times  almost  the  only  ex- 
ample, ot  the  certificate  of  deport  is  found  in  the  familiar  gold 
and  mlver  CCTtificate  of  the  United  States.  For  every  sudi  prom- 
ise to  pay  that  is  outstanding,  the  full  amount  of  gold  or  silver 
is  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  paper  and 
the  specie,  except  in  the  convenience  of  handling.  The  specie 
mn[dy  circulates  in  the  form  of  the  paper  substitute.  For  silver 
«k:.  -'ibstitution  proved  of  great  importance.    The  silver  dollars 
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were  bulky  and  inconvenient  when  carried  in  quandties.  Hie 
certificates  enabled  the  silver  to  circulate  much  more  freely  and 
in  larger  volume  than  would  be  possible  for  the  coins.  This 
reason  for  resorting  to  certificates  does  not  exbt  for  gold  coins. 
Ilie  wide  use  of  gold  certificates  in  the  United  States  is  due  partly 
to  our  custom  of  not  redeeming  worn  gold  coins  at  their  face 
value,  partly  to  habit.  Our  people  have  bng  been  accustomed 
to  paper  money.  Thruout  the  eariier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  bank  notes  were  the  chief  medium  for  everyday  purchases ; 
later,  during  the  period  following  the  Civil  War,  iaoonvertible 
paper  completely  displaced  gold.  Altho  specie  payments  were 
resumed  in  1S79,  much  current  money  is  still  in  the  form  of  paper, 
such  as  the  bank  notes  and  the  United  States  notes ;  and  in  that 
form  the  large  volume  of  silver  money  is  much  more  convenient. 
Purses  and  pocketbooks  are  all  adapted  to  paper  money,  hebce 
gold  certificates  are  usually  preferred  to  gold  coin. 

Of  a  different  type  are  government  notes  proper,  these  being 
strict  promises  to  pay,  not  mere  certificates  of  deports.  The 
most  conspicuous  example  of  this  sort  of  convertible  money 
is  agam  in  this  country.  The  "United  States  notes"  just* 
referred  to,  commonly  spoken  of  as  "greenbacks,"  are  reissues 
of  the  inconvertible  paper  issued  during  the  Civil  War.  When 
^>ecie  payments  were  resumed,  these  notes  were  not  paid  off 
and  destroyed,  but  simply  made  convertible.  The  amount  then 
outstanding,  $34C,000,000,  still  remuns.  The  United  States 
Treasury  will  redeem  the  notes  on  demand  in  gold  coin ;  but  it 
does  not  reserve  dollar  for  dollar  toward  redeeming  them.  Indeed, 
for  many  years  after  1879,  no  special  supply  of  specie  was  set 
amde  to  redeem  them ;  they  were  simply  to  be  paid,  if  presented, 
out  of  any  surplus  money  the  Treasury  happened  to  have  on  hand. 
In  1900  a  special  fund  of  $150,000,000  of  gold  was  created,  to 
be  held  solely  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes  with  provi^ns 
for  replenishing  the  fund  by  the  sale  of  government  bonds  in 
case  it  should  be  dei^eted.  Since  that  date  no  doubt  has  arisen, 
and  none  is  likely  to  arise,  of  the  likelihood  of  their  redemption 
in  spede.    During  the  decade  preceding  1900,  there  had  been 
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on  aeveral  occasions  serious  doubts ;  for  then  the  total  volume  of 
paper  outstanding  (including  the  silver  money)  was  very  large, 
and  the  situation  was  so  disturbed  as  to  lead  to  the  presentation 
of  notes  for  gold.  After  1900  the  various  forms  of  paper  and 
silver  money,  while  not  absolutely  diminished,  became  less  as 
compared  with  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  demand  for 
money,  due  to  rapid  growth  in  population  and  in  production. 
The  United  States  notes,  tho  redeemable,  are  in  fact  rarely 
presented  for  redemption.  TTiey  circulate  side  by  side  with  gold, 
are  a  complete  l^al  tender  for  debts,  are  sufficiently  limited  in 
quantity,  and  exert  in  every  respect  precisely  the  same  influence 
on  prices  as  would  the  same  quantityof  gold  coin  or  goldcertificates. 

The  questions  of  principle  concerning  convertible  govern- 
ment paper  are  ^mple.  So  long  as  convertibility  is  really  mwn- 
ttuned,  the  value  of  the  paper  necessarily  is  the  same  as  that 
of  specie.  Within  the  country  of  issue  it  serves  as  money  pre- 
dsely  as  specie  does.  It  presents  none  of  the  peculiar  questions 
presented  by  inconvertible  paper.  It  can  affect  the  general 
range  of  prices  only  indirectly.  By  releasing  so  much  specie, 
and  presumably  causing  it  to  be  exported,  it  virtually  adds 
to  the  world's  stock  of  specie,  and  thereby  tends  to  raise  the 
world  level  of  prices;  and  this  tendency  will  affect  the  issuing 
country  as  well  as  other  countries.  An  effect  of  this  sort,  it  is 
obvious,  may  oome  from  inconvertible  paper  also ;  for  that  too, 
in  driving  specie  out  of  the  country  of  issue,  increases  by  so  much 
the  total  amount  circulating  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

§  6.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  problems 
which  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  sections  might  furly 
be  thought  to  have  been  solved  and  l^islation  to  have  been 
settled  on  the  basis  of  the  accepted  solution.  In  all  the  leading 
countries  gold  had  become  the  basis  of  the  circulating  medium. 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  not  to  mention  lesser  countries,  had  joined 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  in  a  policy 
of  firm  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard.  Inconvertible  paper 
apparently  had  been  relegated  to  the  Umbo  of  discarded  devices. 
The  evils  from  its  repeated  and  almost  unfailing  abuse  had  been 
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abundantly  proved  by  experience,  and  it  was  not  to  be  si:q>posed 
that  aoy  intelligently  govomed  country  would  resort  agun  to  an 
expedient  so  completely  discredited. 

The  Great  War  of  1914^18  upaet  all  such  expectations.  Resort 
was  made  to  paper  money  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before,  and 
with  results  more  lamentable.  In  this  respect,  as  in  almost 
every  other,  prudence  was  thrown  to  the  winds;  the  de£^>erate 
struggle  caused  every  resource  to  be  utilized  idiich  was  of  serv- 
ice for  the  moment,  regardless  of  inevitable  oemesis.  Each 
and  every  one  of  the  European  countries  engaged  in  the  war 
used  papa*  money  to  excess.  The  forms  were  various,  the  extent 
of  depreciation  different,  but  essentially  the  same  phenomena 
appeared  everywhere. 

In  most  cases  the  paper  was  in  the  form  of  bank  notes  put  out 
by  the  great  public  banks  and  nominally  payable  by  them.  The 
governments  of  the  Continent  at  the  same  time  relieved  the  banks 
of  the  obligation  to  pay  their  notes  in  gold,  and  indeed  imposed 
on  them  an  obligation  not  so  to  pay  them;  the  newly  issued 
notes  being  turned  over  to  the  public  treasuries  as  loans  made 
by  the  banks,  on  terms  fixed  by  the  governments.  In  France 
this  method  alone  was  used.  Great  Britain  and  Italy  resorted 
to  direct  government  paper  as  well  as  to  bank  notes ;  Germany 
supplanted  bank  paper  with  a  disguised  form  of  government 
issue.  Austria  and  Russia,  during  the  period  when  there  was 
still  some  pretense  of  moderation,  resorted  to  bank  notes  only. 
The  differences  in  method  affected -the  general  outcome  but  little; 
that  depended  on  the  amount  of  the  issues,  not  on  thdr  form. 

In  every  country  there  was  a  rise  of  priras  whicb  in  ordioaiy 
times  would  have  been  considered  calamitous.  By  the  close  of 
1918  prices  in  Great  Britain  had  become  three  times  as  high  as 
before  the  war ;  in  France  the  rise  was  fourfold ;  in  Italy  fivefold. 
These  three  countries,  neverthdess,  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
papw  in  a  state  of  ready  circulation.  In  than  the  notes  passed 
fredy  from  hand  to  hand,  were  accepted  in  payment,  performed 
the  doiibbI  functions  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  Depreciation 
fe  substantiBUy  as  it  did  m  the  United  States 
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during  the  Civil  War ;  the  main  determimng  factor  was  the  in- 
cresae  in  quantity.  In  other  countries  that  extreme  was  reached 
at  which  the  paper  no  longer  drculatea  readily  —  when  there  ia 
complete  discredit,  like  that  of  the  American  Continental  money 
or  the  French  aasignats.  Such  was  the  case  in  Austria  and  Rusua. 
Most  of  all  was  it  the  case  in  Rus^.  There  the  sodalist  gov- 
ernment, conMstently  with  its  general  principles,  gave  up  the 
pretense  of  bank  note  issues  which  the  government  of  the  Czar 
had  atill  followed,  and  printed  paper  money  of  its  own  without 
limit.  The  monetary  machinery  quite  broke  down ;  barter 
took  its  place  wherever  barter  could  be  managed ;  prices  became 
fantastic ;  there  was  no  rtiyme  or  reason  in  pecuniary  transactions, 
no  economic  principle  gave  a  key  to  their  terms. 

Nothing  in  this  was  novel  except  the  wide  spread  of  the  paper 
money  issues.  Never  before  had  so  many  countries  resorted 
umultaneoudy  to  this  demoralizing  expedient ;  and  the  evil  re- 
sults, therefore,  had  never  been  experienced  on  a  scale  so  vast. 
But  the  consequences  in  the  paper  money  countries  themselves 
were  such  as  economists  would  have  predicted.  A  further  con- 
sequence ensued,  however,  not  indeed  unfamiliar  to  economists 
or  out  of  accord  with  the  reasoning  accepted  by  them,  yet  so  un- 
expected as  to  throw  doubt  on  generalizations  supposed  to  be 
well  established.  ITie  extraordinary  resort  to  paper  brought 
great  and  rapid  price  movements  not  only  in  the  countries  where 
the  paper  itself  was  issued,  but  in  others  which  still  muntatned 
the  gold  standard,  "nie  value  of  gold  —  the  range  of  prices  — 
was  itself  profoundly  affected  in  the  gold-using  countries. 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once 
that  under  a  gold  standard,  tho  prices  may  rise  or  fall  and 
evils  may  result,  the  changes  are  ordinarily  slow  and  the  evils 
endurable.  This  is  because  the  total  volume  of  gold  ia  so  great 
that  no  increment  can  be  added  in  a  short  period  which  wiU 
materially  change  the  total  monetary  supply.  Stability  in  the 
value  of  money  is  thus  supposed  to  be  secured,  not  only  for  the 
world  at  large,  but  for  each  and  every  gold-using  country;  since, 
if  there  be  a  sharp  increase  in  the  gold  supply  of  a  single  country. 
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the  currents  of  international  trade  will  carry  off  most  of  the  in- 
crease and  prevent  any  rapid  advance  in  prices  in  the  puticular 
one  first  affected.  Suppose,  however,  that  half  the  world  suddenly 
gives  up  gold,  resortii^  to  paper ;  and  that  the  gold  previously 
drculating  in  this  half  is  sent  to  the  other  half,  accumulates  there, 
cannot  overflow.  Then  the  conditions  on  which  stability  depends 
are  seriously  impaired.  A  rapid  advance  in  prices  may  ensue 
in  the  countries  which  continue  to  use  gold. 

TTiis  is  substantially  what  happened  in  1914-18.  Half  the 
world  or  more  —  all  the  warring  countries  —  resorted  to  piq>er. 
A  large  part  of  the  gold  held  by  them  made  its  way  to  the  neutral 
countries,  such  as  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Spain, 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  the  process  by  which  the  gold 
became,  so  to  speak,  congested  m  these  areas  was  not  so  simple  as 
would  ordinarily  be  assumed  in  economic  reasoning.  By  no 
means  all  the  gold  flowed  out  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France ; 
much  was  impounded  there  by  governments.  Nor  did  inter- 
national trade  take  the  precise  course  analyzed  by  economists 
for  the  conditions  of  peaceful  trade.  But  these  divergencies  from 
the  course  which  trade  and  industry  follow  in  times  of  peace  do 
not  affect  the  phase  of  the  situation  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. Gold  in  great  quantities  was  sent  to  the  neutral  coun- 
tries, increased  rapidly  and  greatly  the  circulating  medium  in 
all  of  them,  and  brought  about  a  revolution  in  general  prices  of  a 
kind  which  had  been  thought  to  be  so  improbable  under  a  gold 
standard  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  expectation. 

The  United  States  felt  this  influence  no  less  than  the  other 
regions  affected,  and  the  more  conspicuously  because  of  the 
country's  great  resources  and  the  importance  of  these  resources  in 
.  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  war.  During  the  years  1915-17,  when  the 
United  States  was  still  neutral,  a  round  billion  of  dollars  of  gold 
came  into  the  country  from  the  warring  nations.  The  supply  of 
gold  in  circulation  was  nearly  doubled.  Other  influences  con- 
tributed very  greatly  to  the  rise  in  prices  which  followed ;  more 
especially  an  increase  of  bank  notes  and  of  bank  credit,  which 
will  be  considered  in  the  chapters  to  follow.    But  the  rise  in  price-i 
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could  not  liave  taken  place,  certainly  could  not  have  been 
maintained,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  gold  supply  bad  increased 
greatly,  and  the  further  fact,  even  more  important,  that  there 
was  no  large  area  to  which  an  overflow  of  the  metal  could  take 
place. 

Hence  the  extraordinary  advance  in  prices  which  took  place 
between  1916  and  1919.'  It  was  no  less  great  in  the  United  States, 
and  took  place  in  as  short  a  time,  as  the  great  rise  durii^  the 
Civil  War.  Inflation,  so  far  as  substantial  effects  are  concerned, 
was  no  less  in  the  later  period  than  in  the  earlier.  Tlie  same  results 
ensued  in  the  neutral  countries  which  continued  to  use  gold,  and 
in  Japan  also,  which  enjoyed  with  the  United  States  the  empty 
distinction  of  having  maintained  the  gold  standard.  The  entire 
world,  warring  and  neutral,  specie  basis  or  paper,  was  involved 
in  a  monetary  revolution  the  like  of  which,  taken  in  range  and 
intensity,  was  unprecedented  in  history.  All  the  evil  consequences 
ensued,  familiar  in  kind  but  beyond  example  in  degree.  The 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  were  turned  topsy-turvy.  Tho 
wages,  in  some  countries,  notably  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  rose  probably  in  quicker  correq)ondence  with  prices  than 
on  previous  occasions  of  inflation,  they  did  not  in  general  rise 
as  fast  as  prices,  and  the  business  men  reaped  profits  —  somer 
times  fabulous  profits.  Those  whose  money  incomes  were  held 
down  by  the  inertia  of  custom  or  the  force  of  law  —  clerks,  manual 
laborers  not  directly  reached  by  the  current  of  inflation,  persons 
with  traditional  salaries,  teachers  and  other  public  employees  — 
suffered  severe  distress.  Side  by  side  came  accusations  of  extrava- 
gance and  complaints  of  high  expenses ;  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  money  incomes  rose  more  than  in 
proportion  to  prices,  in  others  less.  The  irregularity  of  the  price 
advances  in  the  United  States  has  abeady  been  noted ;  in  wages 
and  other  money  incomes  the  irregularity  was  at  least  as  great. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  gold  standard,  the  instrument 
which  is  supposed  to  have  the  one  dedsive  merit  of  stability, 
was  unimpaired,  the  general  range  of  prices  and  incomes,  and 
>  See  Chapter  22,  1 1,  p.  287. 
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the  relation  between  individual  incomes  and  prices,  w<Te  utterly 
unstable.  And  if  this  was  the  case  in  the  countries  iHiich 
held  to  the  gold  standard,  how  much  more  in  those  resorting  to 
paper  I  Never  had  there  been  thruout  the  wwld  such  monetary 
chaos. 
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BaNKINQ  and  the  MEDIXm  OF  EXCHANQE 

Seetion  1.  Two  functiona  of  banks :  in  relation  to  investment  and  to  the 
circulating  medium.  The  invtotment  operations,  326  —  See.  3.  Bank 
notes,  payable  on  ;demuid.  The  safer  they  are,  the  lees  likely  to  be 
presented  for  payment.  They  tend  to  displace  specie.  Effect  of  pro- 
hibition of  small  denominations,  327  —  Sec.  3.  Deposits  may  arise  thru 
cbA  placed  in  a  banker's  custody ;  but  may  be  created.  The  mode  of 
creating  and  maintaining  depoata,  in  connection  with  loans.  The  check 
■  the  deposit  in  act  of  use,  330  —  Sec.  4.  The  offsetting  of  checks,  chiefly 
thru  clearing  houses.  Great  development  of  clearing  houses,  334  —  Sec.  S. 
Deposits  as  a  circulating  medium,  337  —  Sec.  6.  Effects  of  deposit 
banking  on  the  circulation  of  money;  on  tiiat  of  bank  notes,  338. 

§  1.  Banks  poTorm  tvo  functions,  equally  important,  yet 
very  different.  They  act  as  agencies  for  the  coUectkin  of  savings 
and  for  invegtment;  they  create  a  part  of  the  medium  of  «- 
diuige.  The  two  functions  are  often  performed  by  the  same  in- 
stitutioQ,  but  not  infrequently  are  aepanted.  A  savings  bank 
has  to  do  with  investment  only ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  many 
banks  of  Continental  Europe.  A  strictly  commerdal  bank  is 
not  concerned  with  the  sort  of  "investment"  to  irtiich  the  term 
is  commonly  limited  —  that  iriiidi  looks  to  the  creation  of  per- 
manent plant  But  such  a  bank  supplies,  in  English^peaking  com- 
munities eq>ecia]ly,  a  highly  important  port  of  the  circulatii^ 
medium.  In  this  chapter  and  the  chapters  following  we  shall  have 
to  do  chiefly  with  the  monetary  aspects  of  banking  operations. 

To  clear  away  preliminary  matters,  something  may  first  be 
sud  of  those  banks  by  which  investment  operations  alone  are 
carried  on.  A  savings  bank  acc^ts  deports;  that  is,  it  receives 
sums  of  money  and  promises  to  repay  them.  The  promise  is 
usually  subject  to  conditions  as,  for  e»tmple,  that  the  bank  re- 
serves the  right  of  requiring  notice  (ten  days,  or  some  such  p^od) . 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  depositor  in  fact  will  wish  to  have  his 
325 
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money  back  promptly.  Ordinarily  he  leaves  it  with  the  bank 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  expects  to  get  interest  on  what  he  has 
deposited.  The  operation  is  typical  of  the  process  by  which  the 
saving  of  money  leads  to  the  creation  of  capital.  The  money  is 
lent  commonly  to  persons  who  mean  to  use  it  in  effective  invest- 
ment, as,  in  erecting  factories,  warehouses,  dwellings.  It  goes 
into  drculation  again  and  repeats  its  rounds  in  performing  the 
functions  of  the  medium  of  exchange.  But  it  has  been  mean- 
while the  instrument  by  which  some  persons,  having  procured 
the  command  of  purchasing  power,  were  enabled  to  add  to  the 
substantive  capital  of  the  community.  Often  the  proximate  use 
by  the  savings  bank  is  in  the  purchase  of  securities;  that  is,  of 
promises  to  pay,  or  certificates  of  ownership,  which  have  been 
issued  by  still  other  persons.  In  this  case  the  bank  is  but  one 
link  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  savers  of  money  with  the 
makers  of  capital.  The  same  process  of  collecting  surplus  means 
and  attending  to  their  investment  is  carried  on  by  government 
postal  savings  banks,  except  that  here  the  money  deposited  is  com- 
monly used  in  buying  government  securities,  and  the  effect  in 
adding  to  the  real  capital  of  the  community  —  its  apparatus  of 
productbn  —  is  more  doubtful.' 

Many  banking  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  are  con- 
cerned solely  or  mainly  with  such  operations.  The  bankers  and 
brokers  who  deal  in  ao-called  investment  securities  act  as  middle- 
men for  the  prosperous,  just  as  the  savings  banks  do  for  persons 
of  smaller  means.  The  so-called  mortgage  banks  of  Continental 
Europe,  organized  as  public  or  semi-public  institutions,  perform 
the  same  function.  Many  of  the  great  corporate  banks  of  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  ^stematically  conduct  extensive  operations  in 
placdng  investments.  They  accept  deports  in  sums  large  or 
small,  and  either  sell  securities  directiy  to  the  investor,  or  under- 
take, as  does  a  savings  bank,  to  pay  him  a  stipulated  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  great  historic  private  banking  houses  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Continent  also  —  the  Barings, 
the  Morgans,  the  Rothschilds,  and  their  numberless  rivals  and 

t  See  Chaptei  40. 1 3; 
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associates  —  carry  on  chiefly  investment  operations.  They  sup- 
port and  promote  new  enterprises.  Commonly  they  advance 
largely  from  their  own  means  in  the  early  stages  of  such  entei'- 
prises.  In  due  time,  when  the  stage  of  settled  business  and  accru- 
ing profits  has  been  reached,  they  sell  the  enterprises  or,  more 
often,  the  securities  based  on  them,  to  the  saving  and  investing 
public.  Each  banking  house  of  this  sort  usually  has  its  circle 
of  customers  and  friends,  who  have  faith  in  its  judgment  and  honor 
and  are  guided  by  its  advice. 

But  all  these  operations  have  little  to  do  with  monetary  ques- 
tions proper.  It  is  the  operations  of  the  commercial  banks  that 
are  chiefly  associated  with  the  problems  of  money  —  banks 
which  do  not  undertake  to  manage  permanent  investments,  but 
to  lend  on  short  time  to  the  active  business  community.  Such 
banks  receive  deposits,  but  primarily  for  the  convenience  of  the 
depositor  in  the  safeguarding  of  cash,  and  with  an  obligation  to 
repay  at  any  time  on  demand  the  whole  sum  deposited.  In 
many  cases,  also,  such  banks  issue  notes.  By  their  use  of  notes 
and  of  deposits  they  affect  very  greatly  the  medium  of  exchange. 

In  unfolding  this  subject,  the  same  method  will  be  followed 
as  in  preceding  chapters.  The  simplest  cases,  illustrating  the 
main  principles,  will  first  be  considered,  even  at  the  risk  of  ap- 
parentiy  losing  touch  with  actual  conditions.  The  complications 
and  qualifications  will  then  be  introduced  step  by  step. 

§  2.  The  simplest  operation  is  note  issue.  A  bank  note  is 
a  promise  to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  In 
law  it  is  like  any  other  promissory  note  payable  to  bearer.  Titie 
to  it  passes  in  full  by  delivery,  and  each  successive  holder  has  the 
same  rights  against  the  bank.  If  the  institution  which  issues  it  is 
well  known,  the  note  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  for  an  indefinite 
time  and  perform  the  essential  functions  of  money.  Even  if 
the  institution  is  not  well  known,  the  note  may  remain  long  in 
circulation  if  people  have  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  such 
paper  substitutes,  and  if  there  is  no  special  ground  for  distrusting 
the  particular  bank  that  issues  it.  Money  is  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree a  matter  of  custom ;  what  one  person  offers  in  payment  and 
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the  next  peraoD  is  Ukdy  to  accept  in  payment,  passes  readily  from 
hand  to  hand.  Elxpaience  has  amply  proved  that  not  only  notes 
issued  by  responsible  institutions,  but  notes  issued  by  others  that 
assume  the  outwaid  show  of  responsibility,  pass  into  the  channels 
of  circulation  with  surprising  ease. 

The  bank,  none  the  less,  is  under  a  strict  legal  obligation  to 
pay  every  note,  whenever  presented,  in  that  money  which  is 
legal  tender  for  debts  in  general.  We  may  assume  specie,  or 
gold,  to  be  the  only  legal  tender.  The  bank  muat  keep  at  all 
times  some  gold  wherewith  to  repay  (or,  as  it  is  said,  redeem) 
notes  that  are  presented.  If  it  keeps  just  as  much  specie  as  it 
has  notes  outstanding,  its  note  issue  obviously  can  be  no  source 
of  profit;  there  b  no  compensation  for  the  expense  of  printing 
the  notes  and  of  maintaining  the  bank  office.  But  if  it  keeps 
less  gold  than  the  notes  outstanding,  there  is  the  chance  of  profit. 
The  excess  of  notes  issued  over  and  above  the  ^>ecie  kept  on  hand, 
is  often  called  the  "un(»>vered"  issue.  The  larger  the  uocovovd 
issue,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  gain.  Every  bank  which 
is  left  to  follow  its  course  without  I^islative  restriction  tends  to 
keep  as  Uttle  apede  as  pos^ble  and  to  have  as  large  an  uncovered 
issue  as  possible. 

The  more  secure  a  bank  note  is  —  the  more  certain  is  pay- 
ment in  full  whenever  demand  is  made  —  the  less  probable  is 
it  that  notes  will  in  fact  be  presented  for  payment.  They  are  then 
likely  to  circulate  continuously  as  money.  This  condition  is 
virtually  reached  under  most  modem  legislation  upon  bank  notes. 
They  are  usually  issued  (as  will  be  more  fully  explained  below) 
either  by  great  public  institutions  or  by  private  banks  held  to 
mfallible  payment  Consequently  the  holder  has  no  inducement 
to  present  them,  and  the  bank  b  under  no  pressure  from  him  to 
maintain  a  fund  for  their  redemption.  It  has  followed,  as  a  further 
consequence,  that  additional  legislation,  or  custom  equivalent 
in  binding  force  to  legislation,  is  needed  in  order  that  there,  shall  be 
kept  on  band  a  considerable  supply  of  specie  for  note  redemption. 

Bank  notes  thus  take  the  place  of  specie  very  mudi  as  incon- 
vertible paper  does.    An  extreme  case  may  even  be  imagined 
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in  which  they  would  entirely  dis[Jace  s^iecie.  That  extreme 
can  never  be  reached,  so  long  as  the  hanks  are  held  to  their  obli- 
gation to  pay  on  demand.  Some  specie  must  always  be  kept. 
But  where  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  without  restramt,  a  near 
approach  to  the  ^reme  may  be  reached.  So  it  was  in  the  United 
States  before  1860,  when  a  milltitude  of  banks,  chartered  by  the 
several  states,  issued  notes,  and  each  was  under  the  temptation 
to  put  out  its  notes  as  freely  as  possible.  The  everyday  circu- 
lating medium  conasted  of  these  notes  and  only  a  narrow  mai^ia 
of  specie  was  held  in  the  bank  vaults.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  what  were  then  the  new  regions  of  the  West 
(Illinois  and  Wiscon^,  for  example),  redemption  of  the  notes 
in  q>ecie  was  not  inasted  on  by  law  and  bu^ess  custom,  and  they 
were  virtually  inconvertible  paper.  In  New  England,  New  York, 
and  the  eastern  seaboud  generally,  and  in  (%io  and  Indiana,  the 
notes  were  really  convertible  into  specie ;  yet  their  specie  basis  was 
small  as  compared  with  all  the  demand  obligations  of  the  banks. 
A  simple  and  effective  device  for  preventing  bank  notes,  even 
tbo  freely  issued,  from  completely  displacing  specie,  is  to  prohibit 
notes  of  amaa  denominations.  This  was  long  the  common  pra<>- 
tise  in  European  countries.  Bank  of  England  notes  could  not 
be  issued  under  five  pounds,  Bank  of  France  notes  under  fifty 
francs,  German  bank  notes  under  twenty  marks.  Both  the 
German  and  the  fVench  notes  of  the  smaller  denominations  were 
in  fact  issued  sparingly,  with  the  express  design  of  preventing 
the  displacement  of  specie.  Where  this  is  done,  and  where  no 
other  form  of  paper  is  issued  in  small  denominations,  a  consider- 
able drculation  of  specie  is  assured.  If  the  banks  were  to  issue 
an  undue  quantity  of  large  notes,  and  if  these  were  to  displace 
specie,  people  would  feel  inconvenience  from  a  lack  of  money 
suitable  for  everyday  minor  transactions,  and  would  present  the 
large  notes  at  the  banks'  counters ;  not  necessarily  from  any  sense 
of  uneasiness  or  from  any  wish  to  enforce  redemption,  but  simply 
for  the  convenience  of  having  the  notes  "broken"  into  smaller  de- 
nominations. If  the  banks  can  issue  small  notes,  this  demand 
will  of  course  be  satisfied  without  resort  to  specie ;  and  then  it  is 
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possible  tliat  bank  notes  will  almost  entirdy  displace  spede. 
This  was  the  common  situation  in  the  United  States  before  the 
Civil  War,  when  almost  all  of  the  states  permitted  small  issues, 
and  the  everyday  circulation  was  made  up  almost  wholly  of  bank 
notes.  In  later  years  some  limitations  were  imposed  on  the  issue 
of  small  notes  by  national  banks.*  But  restriction  of  this  sort 
achieves  little  so  long  as  the  government  itself  issues  notes  of  small 
denominations,  as  our  government  does  with  its  own  convertible 
notes  (greenbacks)  and  its  overvalued  silver  dollars  and  certificates. 
A  substantial  gun  from  such  legislation  is  secured  only  vfhen  its 
effect  is  to  bring  about  a  lai^  drculation  of  full-value  specie  — 
that  is,  of  gold. 

§  3.  In  modem  times,  es^ieoally  in  EogUsh-speakiDg  coun- 
tries, notes  do  not  stand  atone.  Besde  them,  and  of  much  greater 
volume  and  effect  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  are  the 
deposits.  Tho  there  are  important  differences  between  notes  and 
deposits,  as  will  appear  presently,  a  fundamental  similarity  exists, 
long  noted  by  careful  observers  yet  little  understood  by  many 
writers  on  banking,  and,  oddly  enough,  often  not  understood  by 
the  very  bankers  concerned  with  the  duly  management  of  notes 
and  deposits. 

Most  persons  think  of  a  deposit  as  cash  left  with  a  bank.  Tliis 
the  word  signifies ;  and  this  the  transaction  originally  was.  Hi»- 
torically,  deports  began  as  specie  left  with  trusted  persons.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  bankers  of  Venice  and  Florence  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  with  the  goldsmiths  of  London 
during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Where  the 
banker  or  goldsmith  kept  intact  the  ^lecie  so  left,  he  evidently 
made  no  gain ;  nay,  he  would  probably  demand  a  fee  from  the 
depositor  for  the  care  of  the  gold  or  silver.  The  next  stage  came 
when  a  depositor,  having  a  payment  to  make,  found  it  convenieDt 
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third  person,  if  lie  had  no  immediate  need  of  the  money,  to  con- 
tinue to  leave  it  in  the  banker's  charge,  simply  getting  another 
receipt  or  having  his  name  inscribed,  instead  of  his  debtor's,  on 
the  banker's  records  aa  a  depositor.  If  many  persons  did  this, 
having  faith  in  the  banker's  honesty  and  solidity,  he  might  use 
part  of  the  q>ecie  in  lus  own  ventures  or  lend  it  out  to  others.  In 
the  earliest  times,  the  persons  to  whom  sudi  deposits  wae  in- 
trusted were  commonly  engaged  in  active  business  and  they  used 
the  funds  in  their  current  operations.  Later,  they  developed 
the  safer  practise  of  lending  the  funds,  on  short  time  and  on  good 
security.  Only  as  they  became  systematic  lenders,  did  they  come 
to  be  bankers  in  the  modem  sense.  Specie  was  then  kept  on  hand 
merely  in  audi  quantities  as  were  supposed  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  persons  actually  calling  for  it ;  and  the  deposits 
became  a  source  of  profit. 

This  sort  of  deporting  still  plays  a  con^derable  part  in  con* 
temporary  banking  operations.  In  the  United  States  and  En^ 
land,  many  persona  keep  bank  accounts  merely  for  the  convenience 
of  not  handling  and  safeguarding  large  sums  of  cash.  Such  are 
salaried  persons  and  those  of  the  leisure  class  who  have  consider- 
able means.  They  take  to  the  bank  and  deport  at  once  what- 
ever money  or  r^hts  to  money  may  come  into  their  hands,  making 
most  payments  by  checks  on  the  bank  and  drawing  cash  only  for 
petty  expenses.  They  habitually  leave  moat  of  their  current 
funds  on  deposit.  The  banker  knows  by  experience  that  only  a 
certun  fraction  (and  a  surprisingly  small  fraction)  will  be  called 
for  at  any  one  time.  A  very  great  part  of  what  is  deposited  can 
be  tent  out  again  by  him  for  profit. 

But  the  larger  part  of  the  deposits  in  the  commercial  banks 
c^  a  country  like  the  United  States  or  England  do  not  arise  in 
this  way.    'Die  deposits  are  in  the  main  created  by  these  banks. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  bank  notes  are  "created."  A 
bank's  main  business  is  to  lend,  and  to  lend  not  its  money  or  its 
capital,  but  its  credit.  This  is  what  it  does  when  it  puts  out  bank 
notes.  We  usually  say  that  a  bank  "  issues"  its  notes.  In  fact, 
it  lends  them.    It  turns  over  to  the  borrower  instruments  whidi 
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he  can  use  in  purchases,  and  these  instruments  circidate  because 
the  credit  of  the  bank  is  good.  The  bank  lends  him,  in  other  wmtls, 
ita  credit,  vhich  in  that  form  serves  as  well  as  money. 

Essentially  the  same  thing  is  done  when  a  bank  lends  in  the 
form  of  a  deposit.  The  common  and  typical  operation  is  that  (rf 
the  discount  of  a  note.  The  borrower  brings  to  the  bank  hb 
promissory  note,  perhaps  signed  only  by  himself,  perhaps  fortified 
by  the  indorsement  (i.e.  guarantee)  of  others.  The  bank  then 
credits  him  with  a  "deport"  of  the  amount  of  his  note,  less  the 
agreed  interest.*  He  has  the  right  to  draw  on  the  bank  as  if  he 
bad  actually  deposited  money.  That  right  he  may  exercise  either 
by  demanding  cash  directly  at  its  counters,  or  (more  probably) 
thru  a  check,  which  directs  the  bank  to  make  payment  to  others. 
The  first  step  in  the  ordinary  commercial  loan  is  the  creation  of 
such  a  depositor's  relation  with  the  bank. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  first  step  will  have  no  special  con- 
sequences if  the  depositor  exercises  his  right  at  once.  If  he  draws 
out  immediately  the  full  amount  credited  to  him,  the  result  is 
the  same  as  if  he  had  carried  off  ca^  without  the  intermediate 
step.  And  it  may  appear  that  this  b  what  he  is  likely  to  do ;  for 
he  borrows  with  the  purpose  of  using  money  means  in  business 
operations.  But  any  depositor  who  did  this,  and  who  had  no 
other  relation  with  the  bank,  would  be  an  unprofitable  customer, 
and  not  one  to  whom  the  bank  would  habitually  extend  "accom- 
modation." All  banks,  and  especially  the  coounercial  banks  of 
deposit,  deal  chiefly  with  their  own  circle  of  customers.  Hiese 
are  both  borrowers  and  depositors,  both  creditors  and  debtors. 
They  keep  their  accounts  with  the  bank,  and  there  is  a  tacit  under^ 
standing,  not  infrequently  an  explicit  bargain,  that  the  amount 
of  loan  accommodation  extended  to  them  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  the  balance  which  is  on  the  average  to  their  credit  as  depositors. 

■  The  intenrt  in  oaaa  of  brnnk  diBDount  it  aiually  MloulAted  on  ths  fua  of  tb« 
Dota,  not  on  tite  uuouat  lent  or  credited.  Tfaua  it  a  note  foi  (1000  is  diaoountad 
for  tliree  monthi  at  0  per  cent,  the  intereat  (If  pei  oent  for  the  quartar  yeu)  it 
OBlmilated  on  the  SIOOO,  and  the  depodtot  ia  cndited  with  S9SS.  When  the  dit- 
oonctt  prooeedi  in  tint  way  at  6  per  oent,  tito  borrower  in  faot  p«y*  « tliihUy  hichv 
nta  of  intereat  on  the  amount  lent  to  him  or  put  to  l>i 
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It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  very  sooq  after  a  loan  is  made 
the  borrower  will  draw  heavily  against  it.  He  is  not  likely  to 
draw  out  the  full  amount;  for  every  man,  and  especially  every 
business  man,  wishes  to  keep  some  balance  at  the  banks  as  a  re- 
serve for  contingencies.  But  even  if  he  draws  out  the  larger  part, 
his  bank  balance  does  not  long  reaudn  depleted.  Payments 
to  him  frcmi  his  customers  and  debtors  flow  in  from  day  to  day, 
and  are  deposited  in  the  banks  as  they  come  in.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  days  imd  weeks  pass,  he  must  prepare  for  the  maturity  of 
the  note  with  ^ich  the  transaction  began.  He  does  so  by  accu- 
mulating depouts,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  period  during  which 
the  note  runs  he  has  larger  amounts  to  his  credit.  When  his 
note  becomes  due,  he  pays  it  by  drawing  against  the  accumulated 
deposits;  that  is,  he  offsets  the  dd>t  which  he  owes  on  his  note 
against  the  debt  which  the  bank  owes  him  on  deposit  account. 
"Dierewith  the  transaction  is  wound  up. 

But  this  transaction  does  not  stand  alone,  and  this  bu^ess 
man  does  not  stand  alone.  He  will  resort  to  the  bank  again  for 
loans,  and  others  will  also  resort  to  it ;  f cm-  all  men  in  active  business 
are  bwrowers,  in  order  to  cany  on  their  operations  continuously 
and  on  a  larger  scale  thtm  their  own  means  permit.  Tbeu*  trans- 
actions with  the  banks  are  repeated  in  an  endless  aeries.  Suppose 
now  that  a  number  of  such  persons  are  dealing  with  a  bank  as 
borrowers  and  depositors.  While  some  are  discounting  and  are 
drawing  heavily  on  the  deposits  created  for  them,  others  are  pre- 
paring to  meet  their  maturing  notes  and  are  depositing  heavily. 
Some  happen  to  have  made  large  payments  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  buanera,  and  their  deposits  are  scant ;  others  have  been  receiving 
lai^  payments,  and  their  deposits  are  heavy.  At  any  given  time, 
the  bank  has  a  volume  of  deposits  large  or  small  according  to 
the  bufflness  it  has  built  up,  and  has  corresponding  resources  in 
the  way  of  notes  discounted.  Probably  it  has  also  some  deposits  of 
the  non-business  kind,  independent  of  its  lending  operations ;  and 
probably  it  has  also  made  some  loans  not  related  to  its  deposits. 
But  it  has  continuously  a  volume  of  resources  (debts  to  it)  closely 
related  to  a  cwreqwndiag  volume  of  deposits  (debts  due  by  it). 
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T\ieae  ocmtuuiing  deports  Etre  like  numey ;  «>,  to  be  mwe  ac- 
curate, they  are  essentially  tike  bank  notes,  and  they  serve  aa 
part  <A  the  medium  exchange  just  as  any  other  arculating  medium 
does.  It  may  seen  odd  to  ^>eak  of  a  deposit  as  part  <rf  the  cir- 
culating medium.  Most  persons  would  accede  to  the  statement 
that  a  check  serves  to  effect  payments  as  wdl  as  does  a  gold  coin 
or  a  papa  note ;  but  they  would  say  that  the  ched^  not  the  de- 
posit, is  the  equivalent  of  money.  Yet  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show  that  the  dieck  bears  the  same  rdation  to  the  deposit  whidi 
the  coin  used  in  miLlring  payments  bears  to  coin  carried  in  the 
pocket  Not  all  the  coin  (taking  coin  as  fypical  irf  the  money 
that  passes  from  hand  to  hand  by  delivery)  is  biqring  commodities 
all  the  time.  Part  of  it  is  carried  in  poduts  w  kept  in  tills, 
by  way  of  reswe,  to  be  used  at  convenience.  Ute  portion  of 
it  actually  used  in  purchases  is  determined  by  iriiat  we  have 
called  tiie  rapidity  of  circulation  of  the  money.  Deports  similarly 
are  a  reserve,  a  potential  means  of  payment,  drawn  upon  at 
oonvemence.  Just  as,  in  reckoning  the  total  quantity  of  ^>ecie  in 
a  cximmunity,  we  count  the  whole  supply  on  hand,  not  merely 
that  vibicii  happens  to  be  making  purchases  at  a  given  moment; 
so,  in  reckoning  thb  form  of  the  circulating  medium,  we  most 
count  up  the  total  volume  of  deposits,  not  that  part  wfaidi  h^pens 
to  be  in  immediate  use  in  the  form  of  dieds.  The  dieck  is  sim[^ 
the  deposit  in  actual  use,  and  the  pn^xntion  of  diet^  to  dqiosits 
represmts  the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  deposits. 

R^idlty  of  circulation  is  high  in  the  case  t^  commercial  banks 
and  business  men's  deposits.  Chet^  are  drawn  against  sadi  de- 
posits diuly,  and  fresh  dqwsits  are  made  daily.    In  the  langoage 
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payments  were  made  by  checks  on  it.  The  payee  of  a  check 
ordinarily  "deposits"  it.  Should  each  uid  ev^y  payee  keep 
his  account  in  the  supposed  single  bank,  it  would  deduct  so  much 
from  the  amount  credited  to  tum  who  drew  the  check  and  add  so 
much  to  the  amount  credited  to  the  payee.  No  money  would 
pass,  and  the  payments  would  be  effected  simply  by  substituting 
one  person  for  another  as  the  bank's  creditor  (i.e.  depositor). 

Suppose  now  that  there  are  two  banks,  having  different  sets 
of  customers.  Some  customers  and  depositors  of  hank  A  will 
draw  checks  payable  to  those  of  hank  B ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
customers  and  depositors  of  bank  B  will  draw  checks  payable  to 
those  of  bank  A.  Each  bank  will  receive  daily  checks  drawn  on 
the  other  bank,  deposited  with  it  for  collection.  The  banks  can 
readily  offset  daims,  and  arrange  to  pay  only  such  difference  as 
may  be  due  to  one  or  the  other.  It  is  conceivable  that  they  may 
even  arrange  not  to  pay  the  differences  at  all,  but  to  keep  a  running 
accoimt,  the  balance  being  one  day  in  favor  of  bank  A,  the  next 
in  favor  of  bank  B,  with  a  tendency  to  equalization  in  the  end. 
At  all  events,  the  amount  of  specie  or  money  that  will  have  to 
pass  between  them  from  time  to  time  will  be  small  as  compared 
with  the  transactions  concluded  by  mere  offsetting. 

Next,  instead  of  two  banks,  imagine  a  dozen,  twenty,  any  num- 
ber; the  same  process  can  be  carried  on.  Duly  each  bank  re- 
ceives checks  drawn  against  the  other  banks.  Daily  each  has 
to  meet  the  checks  drawn  by  its  own  customers,  and  deposited 
by  the  several  payees  with  the  other  banks.  The  a  few  checks 
may  be  disposed  of  within  each  bank  (when  the  payee  happens 
to  Inep  his  account  in  the  same  bank  as  the  drawer),  most  of 
them  are  not  settled  quite  so  easily.  Yet  they  are  disposed  of 
in  practically  the  same  way.  They  go  thru  the  clearing  house, 
where  the  process  of  offsetting  checks  against  each  other  is  carried 
to  its  farthest  limits. 

A  clearing  house  is  a  general  organization  of  the  banks  of  a 
given  place,  having  for  its  main  purpose  the  offsetting  of  cross 
obligations  in  the  form  of  checks.  Every  bank  sends  to  the 
dearing  hoiue  all  checks  it  has  received  against  other  banks,  luid 
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each  has  to  meet  tlie  checks  drawn  against  it.  The  totals,  <d 
course,  exactly  offset  each  other.  Atty  one  bank  may  have  a 
debit  or  a  credit  balance,  and  is  in  strictness  bound  to  pay  in 
cash,  or  entitled  to  receive  in  cash,  the  balance  due. .  In  practise, 
the  balances  are  oft^i  settled  in  other  w^rs.  Sometimes  they 
are  paid  by  checks  on  another  large  bank.  In  London,  clearing- 
house balances  are  settled  by  checks  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  which  each  of  the  associated  banks  keeps  a  deposit  account ; 
and  then  all  the  payments  are  finally  effected  by  mere  offsetting, 
without  the  use  of  any  ca^  at  all.  In  those  Ammcan  cities  in 
which  there  are  Federal  Reserve  banks,  checks  on  the  Reserve 
banks  are  used;  and  as  between  these  several  institutions  an  off- 
setting method  has  again  been  applied.  In  the  interior  parts  of 
the  United  States,  clearing-house  balances  are  often  settled  in 
New  York  exchange ;  that  is,  by  checks  (commooly  called  "drafts," 
when  drawn  by  one  bank  on  another)  on  large  banks  in  New  York, 
with  one  or  another  of  which  each  interior  bank  keeps  an  account. 
The  final  settlement  of  the  transactions  then  takes  place  thru 
the  New  York  clearing  house,  with  a  minimum  use  of  cash.  Some- 
times clearing-house  balances  are  simply  left  to  go  from  day  to 
day,  as  debts  due  by  one  bank  to  another,  subject  to  payments 
of  interest  by  the  debtor  bank.  A  bank  which  is  debtor  at  the 
clearing  house  one  day  may  expect  to  be  creditor  another  day, 
and  unless  it  happens  to  have  an  unusual  supply  of  cash  in  its 
own  coffers,  nuiy  let  any  daily  balance  against  it  stand  as  a  debt 
due  the  creditor  banks.  "Hiis  practise  of  course  depends  on  the 
wiUingness  of  the  creditor  banks  to  let  the  debt  stand,  and  also 
upon  the  rules  agreed  on  by  the  banks  in  general  for  clearing-house 
operations.  The  healthier  practise  is  to  maintain  payments  of 
balances  once  for  all ;  but  the  same  reasons  which  induce  all  de- 
posit banks  to  reduce  their  cash  to  the  minimum  lead  them  to 
mitigate  by  postponement  the  strict  obligation  to  settle  clearing- 
house balances  in  cash. 

At  aU  events,  most  of  the  checks  are  disposed  of  by  being  bal- 
anced against  each  other.  The  larger  the  banks,  and  the  greater 
their  number,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  any  one  will  have  at  the 
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cleuing  houM  about  u  mudt  to  its  credit  as  to  its  debit.  In  a 
comparatively  small  dty  it  is  more  likely  that  the  offsetting  will 
not  be  complete,  and  that  any  one  bank  will  have  a  considerable 
balance  in  proportim  to  the  total  transactions  to  receive  or  pay. 
Id  a  large  dty  the  t^Fsetting  process  is  achieved  with  extraordinary 
completeness.  InNewYoTkaQdLoiid0a95perceQtor  moreof  the 
dearing-bouse  exchanges  are  settled  by  offset,  and  the  balances  pay- 
able and  receivable  by  individual  banks  amount  to  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Practically  the  same  proportion  is  found  in  dties 
like  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 

Clearing  houses  develop  with  the  growth  of  deposit  banking. 
D^wSit  banking,  again,  has  grown  most  in  English-speaking 
countries,  and  most  of  all  in  the  United  States.  The  London 
dearing  house  was  established  in  1775;  this  early  date  is  condu- 
uve  [woof  that  deposit  banking  was  then  carried  on  in  large  volume 
by  a  considerable  number  of  banks.  The  New  York  dearing 
house  was  established  in  1853;  a  date  somewhat  late  in  view 
of  the  early  and  r^id  development  of  deposit  bankii^  in  New 
York.  Every  consideTable  city  in  the  United  States  now  baa  its 
dearing  house,  and  not  a  few  dries  that  are  inconsiderable.  In 
190S  there  woe  115  dties  having  dearing  houses. 

§  5.  Deposits  in  thdr  operation  as  a  circulating  medium  are 
among  the  most  marvelous  of  economic  phenomena.  Like  the 
division  of  labor  which  they  serve  to  facilitate,  they  have  de- 
vdf^wd  by  no  intention  and  have  had  little  resfa«int  or  guidance 
hvm  legidation.  Tbey  -woA  out  their  results  by  processes  but  half 
understood  by  the  very  persons  i^  manage  them,  the  bankers. 
In  countries  wboe  deport  banking  Is  largdy  resorted  to,  like 
England  and  the  United  States,  all  wholesale  transactions  and  a 
targe  and  growing  volume  of  retail  transactions  are  carried  on  by 
them.  They  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  safety  and  con- 
venience. Iliey  are  safe  because  a  check  is  payable  to  a  speci- 
fied person,  and  the  bank  is  answerable  tor  making  payment  to 
that  person  only  or  to  his  endorsee.^    Hiey  are  convenient  be- 

■  In  BocUnd,  diaek*  an  eomnimily  "aiuwarl." 
faeadMnaaMoftliapkrw'abank;  orfltoslwcKMB 
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caoae  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  ao^e  to  remit  uqr  Bum,  however 
luge,  and  to  ronit  that  sum  predsdy  to  the  last  cent.  TSe 
mechanism  a  wooderfully  smooth  and  effective. 

Two  things  are  essoitial  for  the  devdopmeat  irf  deposit  bank- 
ing; or  rather  two  phases  of  one  thing  —  confidence.  Checks 
cannot  pass  ftom  one  peison  to  another  unless  there  is  confidence 
in  the  pnbity  <rf  the  drawer.  Business  custom  has  3iq^>lied  sub- 
stantial ground  for  this  oonfidcnoe.  Quite  ^wrt  from  criminal 
penal^,  he  who  draws  a  check  without  having  credits  at  the 
bank  to  meet  it  commits  business  suicide.  Hon  inqiortant  b 
confidenre  in  the  bank  itself.  'Die  basis  of  the  entire  ^-stem  b 
the  i^Mite  and  good  standing  ot  the  bank.  It  can  endure,  for 
any  individual  bank  or  for  the  banks  as  a  whole,  only  so  luig  as 
people  think  the  bank's  obligatun  to  pay  money  to  be  equally 
good  with  the  money  itself.  For  the  highest  devdopment  of  tbe 
system,  mweover,  it  seems  to  be  neoessaiy  that  the  custom  (rf 
loans  thru  deposits  —  the  oeation  of  d^wats  —  sboald  be  wide- 
tfnad ;  for  tbb  b  essential  to  tbe  greatest  quantitative  growth. 

Given  these  conditions,  the  vast  but  fraO  mechanism  main- 
tMns  itself  in  moeaang  round:  loans  are  made,  deposits  created, 
checks  drawn,  d^wsits  maintained,  loans  again  mad^  and  so  on. 
It  consists  of  a  mere  mass  of  dd>ts.  contracted  without  any  for- 
mality, and  evidenced  only  by  a  few  figures  on  bank  ledgers  and 
pass  books.  It  b  a  sort  of  phantom  circulatii^  Bedima,  ever 
appearing  and  disappearing,  never  suhstandal,  ahray?  in  danger 
of  mating  away  from  a  breath  of  suspicion,  yrt  so  ssviceable 
as  to  be  renewed  after  every  coDapae  and  to  be  maintained  not- 
witfastawting  every  dan^^er. 

{  6l  'nie  wide  use  of  deposits  has  important  effects  on  the 
rest  of  the  eircqlating  mrdimM  and  thewfore  on  the  mode  ii  whack 
Botes  are  dealt  with  by  the  banks. 

A  bai^s  fiabaity  tor  its  deposits  is  mote  Oety  to  be  lotced 
wpim  its  attention  than  that  for  notes.    Both  ahke  are  doMad 
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obligations.  But  the  note,  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand  by 
deliveiy,  may  remain  outstanding  a  long  time,  and  its  presenta- 
tion for  redemption  may  become  almost  a  remote  contingency. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  deposit  goes  into  active  circulation 

—  that  is,  when  a  check  is  drawn  —  the  bank  is  likely  soon  to 
hear  from  it.  True,  a  check  may  read  "  Pay  to  the  bearer"  and  so 
may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  delivery,  like  a  note;  but  such 
checks  are  little  used,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  lack 
safety  for  transmission.  Again,  a  check  may  be  indorsed  by  the 
payee  to  another  person,  by  him  may  be  further  indorsed  to  still 
others,  and  so  again  and  again.  In  each  transfer  it  may  serve 
to  effect  payments  as  well  as  a  bank  note  or  a  coin.  But  this 
use  of  checks  is  also  of  no  considerable  consequence,  since  the 
precise  sum  for  which  a  check  is  drawn  b  not  likely  to  be  wanted 
in  a  number  of  successive  transactions.  As  a  rule  a  check  soon 
travels  back  to  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  commonly  via  an- 
oiber  bank  and  thru  the  clearing  house.  Thus  the  demand  of 
obligations  of  the  deposit  has  constantly  to  be  faced.  This,  ob- 
viously, is  the  case  especially  with  the  active  d^msits  of  commercial 
banks. 

Against  the  steady  presentation  of  checks  a  bank  has  the  funds 
which  are  steadily  being  put  into  its  care  by  its  customers  — 
that  is,  the  checks  on  other  banks  and  the  spare  cash  deported 
with  it.  He  maintenance  of  its  unfailing  volume  of  resources 
depends  on  that  foundation  of  confidence  just  described  —  the 
habitual  putting  into  its  charge  of  all  free  resources  not  needed 
by  its  customers  for  immediate  payments.  Given  this,  and  not 
only  can  it  create  deposits,  but  maintain  them  by  constant  renewal ; 
always  subject,  however,  to  a  daily  presentation  of  demands 
against  the  deposits. 

When,  however,  the  use  of  banks  as  repositories  of  all  spare 
funds,  and  so  the  use  of  deposits  as  currency,  has  become  highly 
developed,  the  rest  of  the  circidating  medium  becomes  involved 
in  the  all-pervading  operations  of  the  banks.    "Cash  "or  "money" 

—  including  bank  notes  and  government  notes,  such  as  pass  by 
mere  delivery  —  all  this  com^  to  be  used  chiefiy  in  retail  trans- 
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KCtioQS.  Vlhea  ao  used  it  ia  likely  to  find  its  way  rc^cularly  to 
the  bank  couDters,  aince  most  retail  dealers  keep  a  baak  acooimt 
aod  send  in  their  daily  receipts  for  deposit  Ilie  cash  b  drawn 
out  again  by  entirely  different  sets  of  persons :  by  other  merchants, 
by  employera  for  use  ia  pay  rolls,  and  by  all  depositors  for  po<iet- 
mooey  use.    Hence  cash  is  constantly  passing  in  and  out  of  the 


This  stuation  has  an  influeDce  on  the  mode  of  drculatioa  of 
bank  notes.  When  the  note  is  the  only  fona  of  bank  camaey, 
it  may  remain  afloat  a  conaderaUe  time  without  being  presented 
at  Uw  bank  of  issue.  But  when  notes  and  dqnnts  are  freely 
used  »de  by  side,  the  notes  are  ooustaotly  getting  into  the  hands 
of  some  bank  or  other.  To  tbe  receiving  bank  two  oooraes  are 
tboi  open.  It  maj'  pay  dw  note  oat  again  over  its  ooonter,  in- 
^scriminately  with  other  ca^ ;  or  it  may  send  it  for  redemption, 
like  a  check,  to  the  bank  of  tssue.  Tbe  fomer  ooisae  is  liUy 
to  be  adopted  where  the  notes  have  beoa  issaed  by  a  gnat  pobbc 
bank,  or  by  private  banks  held  to  nry  rigid  fanitationi  apon  the 
amomt  of  tswe.  Tbe  latter  coone  is  Iftdy  to  be  adiyted  when 
there  is  free  opportiuut%'  tor  the  rererving  bank  to  lasne  its  own 
Botes.  Tbe  note  of  tbe  other  baak  wUch  it  has  Rccnwd  «■  de- 
pt(»t  lefmsents  fior  it  ^e  cquiraleat  of  cask  smoe  it  caa  be  aat 
to  die  issoiif  baak  (or  roJcwpOMk  Tbe  bank's  owa  mata,  when 
pud  •»!  over  tbe  oMitter.  repreaeat  oi^  its  cndJL  Tbey  eoat 
ai>thing  an  loag  as  tbejr  temua  ^■*— *M^  The  baak,  thoc- 
fii^Kr.  wia  tt»  its  on  aoMs  fer  oo^wr  paymeatv  or  tor  'tiQ 
■Mwy.'"  N«'>w«  «f  i^iiW  banks  vw  be  manJ  3»  checks;  boch 
».^te$  and  <b«ck$  wi^  be  wai  «K>  tise  {Manai:  k-ii«9  far  nAompoaa. 
la  N<«  R^^i^Hid  tiiK  was  iIm'  ONEdia.i«  practise  btJwc  ISfiX  wboi 
^Kcv  wx«>F  aas.v  i^sks  K^  «if  .if^tsa  a&i  bsae  aal  <acb  bad 
tW  wi^  aaj  tW  ^vn;r  fci  «SMM  itSMra  oe^  SSMBI^  «£p«Ak. 
A  <warii«  b.'«K»  W  ftrws  may.  far  cmvemmtJL.  be  sivanae  bwm 
t)Md  iy^  3(f<«>«s.  So  jt  was  ia  Sew  ^wswl  wInr  ;te  Sitfdk 
I^ank  was  tW  apK:^  daw  whadh  aatos  «aw  dvand.  sad  wAkr 
tiw  ^'facM  Wwe  «Mae  to  b»  lM«a  as  dft  dAft  Biak  VStom. 
WVHte  itea  ^  SMM  <iHi^  tena  «r  a  Mmk  ««,  MiB 
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then  return  to  the  banks  as  regularly  as  checks  do.  They  may 
then  be  reissued,  as  deposits  may  be  re-created.  In  both  cases 
the  maintenance  of  their  circulation  depends  on  the  continuing 
repute  of  the  bank  and  the  unfulmg  confidence  of  its  customers. 
But,  as  has  already  been  stated,  notes  are  not  now  commonly 
dealt  with  by  banks  as  depoats  are :  they  are  rather  treated  like 
ordinary  cash.  In  most  countries  they  are  both  fortified  and 
restricted  by  legislation,  and  for  most  purposes  are  used  like  any 
other  "money."  Hence  they  are  pud  out  indiscriminately  by 
banks  as  well  as  by  individuals.  Id  that  case  the  process  of  re- 
demption is  slow.  One  of  the  most  di£ScuIt  problems  of  prin- 
ciple in  banking  legislation  is  whether  this  ^?tem  is  good  — 
whethtf  notes  should  be  hedged  in,  made  absolutely  safe,  amal- 
gamated as  completely  as  pos^le  with  coin;  or  whether  they 
should  be  kept  strictly  separate  from  legal  tender  money,  treated 
as  ample  demand  obligations,  freely  issued,  and  subject  to  con- 
stant redemptba  and  reissue  by  the  banks. 
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Bamonq  Operations 

Santion  1.  Gteh  in  hanks'  wiha  tends  to  be  radoead  to  tho  minimiiiw  Tha 
oUmt  raaouiMB  dtould  be  of  r  liquid  aort.  Dbooont  of  commertisl  paper, 
loana  on  ooUateral  aecuHlies,  "oatade  papor."  Gfowing  (oidency  to 
WHubine  theae  opM«tioos  with  inYcatmait  apnktkoa,  3Q  —  See-  2. 
RabUion  of  the  rkte  of  discount  Ontaraat)  to  the  quanti^  of  cash  biU  bj 
*if  fc^*  Cheater  niytHstinTM  on  demand  loana^  tbeir  iiainn  liiat  with 
T"™'**'™.  346  —  Sac  3.  Qo^itiaB  of  a  aoeoearfol  hanker;  importance 
of  good  wiD  for  tba  profits  of  banking,  35D  —  See.1.  Bania  do  not  create 
'tir'"'.  but  affect  the  dinctioB  in  wfaidi  invcBtment  dtall  be  made,  and 
eMTMaa  a  aehetJTW  JnftMBoa  aawg  buiMKMU  nw.  Heir  aooal  ntilitT 
^~-*-  aad  faDs  with  the  ntflitr  of  the  STStetn  of  pnrale  |«m>aitj,  351. 

§  1.  Against  tbeir  danaod  liabilities  ia  the  fonn  of  notes  and 
depoots.  banks  must  ha^'e  ca^,  or  assets  rewlily  ooDvcrtible  into 
cash. 

Casb  in  a  bank's  vaults  is 'idle"  DKHK)';  i*  t»  liajwmg  unthmg, 
Ute  bank  b  under  constant  tcfflptation  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
tcnas  its  holdings  of  specie  or  other  te^  tender  money.  Some 
caah  it  needs  to  bold,  in  order  to  meet  demands  at  the  counter 
and  balances  at  the  dearing  bouse  (unless,  indeed,  die  latter  can 
be  mrt  in  other  ««>'s^.  Some  cash  more  it  maf  hold  against  die 
contingency  of  a  "  nm"  —  sudden  demands  by  depoators  re- 
sulting from  a  dbtrust  in  the  bank.  But  as  a  rule  this  possibility 
ts  Utde  iryarded  unless  under  compubaon  by  the  lav.  Why  not 
invest  ^idlc"  cash,  put  it  vMit  in  loans  or  purchases  of  securities, 
and  |!et  nn  income?  Hence  the  actual  bohyng  of  le^  tender 
moB^  tends  to  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  whi^  cxpericDce 
shows  to  be  needed  m  d»  ordinniy  covrse  of  hvBes.  That 
minimuai  b  swpRstngty  slender.  Fin  per  ctat  of  the  ifcmani 
ob^twas  sraws  to  be  ample.  IV  ^^nh  baafcs  <tf  depo^ 
vhith  nMe  w>  nal«x  aid  ibr  maaKs  fe»  he  caphmed  in  Ae  next 
ck^lw^  do  n0«  tiMUt  i 
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runs,  rarely  keep  more  tiian  thb  proportion  agftinat  their  deponts, 
and  oftea  do  not  keep  so  much.  American  banks  also,  unless 
compelled  by  law  to  keep  more  (as  they  commonly  are)  find  that 
they  get  along  comfortably  with  five  per  cent. 

None  the  less,  the  other  resources  of  a  bank  must  be  of  a  sort 
to  enable  it  to  face  the  fact  of  demand  obligations.  It  must  have 
quick  assets.  Its  loans  are  on  short  time,  and  in  a  well-managed 
bank  are  marshaled  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  them  are  maturing 
week  by  week  and  day  by  day.  Recurrently,  and  at  short  intei^ 
vals,  the  bank  becomes  entitled  to  repayment  of  loans,  and  thus 
is  in  a  position  quickly  to  increase  its  ca^  or  diminish  its  demand 
liabilities  (t.e.  its  deports). 

The  typical  form  of  the  short-time  loan,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  discounted  commercial  paper.  All  manufacturers  and  all 
wholesale  dealers,  and  most  retail  dealers,  give  credit  to  pur- 
chasers and  in  turn  borrow  from  the  banks.  Loans  to  them,  on 
abort  time  and  in  conection  with  their  current  dealings,  are  to  a 
high  degree  secure;  for  to  meet  them  is  the  first  condition  of  a 
man's  standing  in  the  mercantile  community  and  so  of  the  very 
possibility  of  maintaining  himself  in  business.  By  the  older  tradi- 
tion, the  banker  was  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
business  men  who  were  his  customers ;  well  informed  upon  their 
affairs,  and  disposed  to  aid  them  with  credit  according  to  their 
pecuniary  deserts.  This  sort  of  relation,  with  discount  of  com- 
mercial paper  based  on  it,  still  pla^  a  very  large  part  in  ordinary 
banking  operations. 

Side  by  »de  with  these  intimate  relations  there  have  always 
been,  and  of  late  have  grown  in  volume  and  importance  (at  least 
in  the  United  States),  transactions  of  a  more  cold-blooded  sort. 
Loans  are  made  with  collateral ;  that  is,  on  the  pledge  of  property 
that  can  be  sold  by  the  bank  if  the  loan  is  not  promptly  paid. 
Securities  —  stocks  and  bonds  of  aU  sorts  —  are  the  most  wdcome 
form  of  collateral,  because  the  stock  exchai^es  give  the  most 
perfect  facilities  for  disposing  of  them.  Every  bank  has  a  cer^ 
tain  proportion  of  loans,  commonly  secured  by  stock  exchange 
collateral  and  payable  on  demand,  which  it  is  expected  at  once 
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to  convert  into  ca^  if  there  should  be  any  suddoi  large  presentft- 
tion  of  dtimands  against  the  bank  by  depositors. 

Other  assets  of  a  quickly  realizable  sort  are  also  found  in  a 
bank's  resources.  Familiar  and  easily  8aliU>le  securities  are 
often  held,  such  as  can  be  turned  into  cash  at  a  moment's  notice 
in  case  of  need.  Every  English  bank  parades  on  the  published 
balance  sheets  its  consob,  and  treats  these  as  if  they  were  the 
Bune  thing  as  cash.  The  United  States  bonds  and  the  state  and 
municipal  bonds,  which  our  trust  companies  are  apt  to  enumerate 
first  in  their  pdttlished  statements,  are  of  the  sune  sort.  When  a 
bank,  after  it  holds  as  much  of  such  securities  as  are  desirable 
for  general  aafety  and  repute,  still  finds  that  it  has  more  cash  than 
ia  needed  for  its  current  operations,  it  will  "go  into  the  market" 
and  buy  with  the  surplus  anything  that  seems  safe  and  profit^le. 
It  may  buy  ordinary  "good"  securities,  even  tho  its  usual  course 
of  buuness  is  not  to  buy  and  sell  stocks  and  bonds.  It  may  buy 
"outside  paper";  that  is,  the  promissory  notes  of  business  firms 
which  are  not  its  own  customers  and  depositors.  This  is  done 
thru  the  bill  brokers  of  Eo^and,  and  thru  note  brokers  in  the 
United  States  —  a  set  of  middlemen  who  have  become  of  grow- 
ing importance  in  American  banking.  The  note  brokers  peddle 
the  commercial  paper  of  well-known  firms  among  banks  whose 
resources  are  temporarily,  sometimes  permanently,  greater  than 
they  can  utilize  among  their  own  clientele.  The  practise  of 
buying  such  notes  of  course  increases  the  range  of  the  banker's 
cold-blooded  operations.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
have  been  much  debated.  It  is  sud  to  distribute  the  banker's 
risks  better ;  he  b  not  so  much  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
particular  clique  or  trade  that  makes  up  his  r^ular  customers. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  him  deal  with  persons  whose  affurs 
he  knows  with  little  certainty ;  and  it  brings  pos^bilities  of  over- 
ezpanuon  by  the  borrows?  and  of  unexpected  loss  to  the  banlurs. 

A  purely  conunerciol  bank  confines  itsdf  to  such  operations 
as  these.  But  a  bank  may  be  more  than  puidy  commercial. 
It  may  have  large  dqtoaits  tma  pa-aoos  not  in  active  bu^ness; 
and  then,  of  course,  is  most  lik^  to  buy  general  securities  or 
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outside  paper.  More  important  is  the  tendeocy  to  combine 
general  financing  and  investment  operations  with  commercial 
banking,  a  tendency  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  growing. 
The  national  banks  of  the  United  States  and  the  joint  stock 
banks  of  En^and  are  traditionally  separate  from  promoting 
and  investment,  and  restrict  themselves  to  commercial  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
great  private  banking  houses  have  been  mainly  investment  agen- 
des,  nursing  new  enterprises  and  enlisting  a  clientele  of  well-to-do 
customers  who  look  to  them  for  advice  and  guidance  in  placing 
their  accumulations.  Many  large  institutions  of  modem  times 
combine  all  these  kinds  of  banking,  as  for  example  the  great 
banking  companies  of  Germany  and  France.'  A  »ntilar  wide 
range  of  operations  is  carried  by  many  of  the  so-called  trust  com- 
panies of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  do  strictly  what  their 
name  implies  —  act  wnply  as  trustees,  administrators,  executors, 
fiduciary  agents.  But  most  of  them  combine  promoting  and 
investment  with  banking  of  the  traditional  sort.  Even  our 
national  banks  have  been  led  by  competition  and  the  search  for 
profit  to  enter  on  promoting  and  finandng  operations  to  a  greater 
d^ve  than  in  former  times. 

The  combination  of  different  operations  by  a  single  institu- 
tion, in  close  connection  with  deport  banking,  brings  dangers. 
The  due  balancing  of  demand  liabilities  with  quick  assets  is 
not  easy  to  nuiintain  where  other  operations  are  undertaken 
which  look  to  permanent  investment.  The  danger  of  a  com- 
mercial cri^s  is  more  imminent  and  more  serious  when  the  deposits 
which  are  payable  on  demand  and  are  interlocked  with  the  effec- 
tive circulating  medium,  are  closely  connected  with  new  ventures 
that  tie  up  resources  for  a  long  time  and  necessarily  entail  large 
risks.  None  the  less,  it  is  probable  that  this  sort  of  financial  com- 
bination will  be  undertaken  in  the  future  more  rather  than  less. 
It  opens  the  prospect  of  larger  profits  than  routine  commercial 
banking  offers.    It  is  not  easy  to  restrict  by  legislation,  even  if 
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labrictioii  wse  dcaify  deanble.  It  is  in  aeeofd  witk  tke  gttial 
trend  to  cDDsolidrndoo  and  laige-acale  mamgeiDeiit ;  aaditsgnivtk 
must  be  wmtcbed  with  the  same  ooemsy  intocat  as  sfl  tlie  estts- 
aoos  of  capitalist  adoprise  into  largo-  and  m 


(2.  It  is  tlK  boatneas  of  hmnia  to  knL  Tk?  bad  wwe 
faedy  in  pntpottiDD  as  thar  aufa  holdingt  or  aaemamrc  iaxge. 
Hence  there  b  a  doae  omnectioo  between  the  late  at  whidk  baak 
loans  are  nwde,  that  is,  the  rate  at  discount,  and  tfae  qnantitf 
of  nuMiesr  held  by  the  banks. 

A  commiMi  notiiMi  is  that  the  rate  of  intrreat  A^jim^  on  the 
total  quantity  of  ntoixy  in  circalaticMi.  bUing  when  that  isplenti- 
fni,  risi^  wben  it  is  scarce^  Hie  notioo,  thns  broadly  stated,  is  db- 
fonnded.  Tlte  abundance  of  mooey  affects  its  caLhaoge,  vatae — 
the  general  range  of  prices.  Advocates  of  p^ter  aonqr  have 
often  sumMMed  that  a  greater  qnaotity  of  money  woidd  lowir 
the  imte  of  interest.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  period  dming 
which  prices  are  rising  b  one  not  of  lower  interest,  but  of  lu^ier. 
Whoionoe  the  definitive  stage  of  higher  prices  has  been  *— ■■tiH, 
there  is  nothing  m  tfae  nature  of  the  staation  to  aiake  mterest 
h^Kr  or  Iowct;  tbo,  under  a  r^ime  of  tnennTtTtible  p^ier, 
it  often  happens  that  the  general  nnaettientent  lamtj  the  ri^ 
of  lending  to  be  deemed  hi^ier  and  so  raises  the  rate  of  interest 
by  a  sort  of  insurance  premium.  But  afl  this  does  not  modify 
m  any  essential  the  general  proposition  that  the  rate  of  Jnloest 
depends,  not  tm  the  siqiply  of  money,  bat  on  tfae  refatioas  be- 
tween aavii^  and  their  utiliation  by  borrowers.^ 

But  tbo  tfae  rate  of  interest  docs  not  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  UKMiey  drcnlating  in  dke  eonmnnity  at  laige,  the  bai^  rate 
for  loans  b  affected  by  the  qnaotity  of  money  which  b  hdd  m 
the  bank's  vaults.  The  commercial  worid  b  constantty  speak- 
ing of  tfae  value  of  mon^  and  the  plendfiriBess  of  mooey ;  and 
it  uses  both  phrases  in  a  fecial  sense,  referring  to  the  bankng 
atmtioo.  By  ratoe  of  money  it  means  prnaarily  the  rate  of 
interest  or  itiTntaat  on  ahnrt-tiRie  bwaaww  loaas.    By  ] 
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fulness  of  money  it  means  a  relative  abundance  of  cosh  in  the 
banks,  leading  to  a  free  offering  of  loans.  Relative  abundance, 
be  it  noted:  a  Isi^  or  small  supply  relatively  to  the  demand 
obligations  of  the  banks.  When  they  have  more  cash  than 
seems  needed  for  daily  calls  and  for  s^ety  or  prudence,  they 
lend  freely.  Thereby  they  either  add  to  their  demand  obliga- 
tions (by  increase  of  deposits  or  notes)  or  part  with  some  of  their 
cash  in  the  direct  purchase  of  commercial  paper  or  securities. 
In  either  case  the  relation  of  cosh  to  liabilities  is  altered,  until 
something  like  the  normal  situation,  or  supposed  normal  situation, 
is  reached.  Conversely,  when  the  cash  is  scant  as  compared  with 
the  demand  reasonably  to  be  expected,  banks  draw  in.  Th^ 
refuse  to  make  new  loans,  or  to  renew  old  ones ;  or  at  least,  they 
"take  care"  of  their  steady  customers  only  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  others.  Hence  the  rate  of  discount  varies  according  to  the 
plentifuhiess  of  cash  held  by  the  banks.  Large  cash  holdings 
lead  to  "easy  money"  and  free  lending,  small  holdings  to  "tight 
money"  and  restricted  lending. 

These  tendencies,  and  the  fluctuations  in  interest  rates  whidi 
result,  appear  most  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  demand  loans.  A 
demand  loan,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  subject  to  call  by  either 
party:  the  debtor  can  be  called  on  to  repay  at  any  time,  but 
he  also  has  the  option  of  making  repayment  at  any  time.  When 
banks  have  plenty  of  cash,  they  lend  freely,  and  at  very  low  rates, 
on  demand ;  for  if  other  more  profitable  ways  of  using  their  funds 
should  present  themselves,  they  can  at  once  call  for  payment 
of  the  demand  loans  and  turn  to  those  more  jnofitable.  Hence 
one  hears  of  "call"  money  in  New  York,  where  these  fluctuations 
are  most  striking,  quoted  as  low  as  one  per  cent  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  trader  who  is  in  stress  for  means  to  meet  immediate 
Uabilities  will  pay  a  high  rate  for  a  demand  loan,  knowing  that 
he  can  repay  at  any  time  and  hoping  to  do  so  in  a  few  days.  One 
hears  also  of  call  money  quoted  in  New  York  at  100,  even  at  200 
per  cent  a  year.  Of  course  no  one  would  borrow  at  this  ruinous 
rate  thru  a  year ;  but  it  might  be  done  for  a  few  days  in  order  to 
tide  over  an  emergency. 
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Demand  lotni  are  usually  cold-blooded,  mode  to  any  one  oa 
the  dfposlt  of  collateral.  The  debtor  must  pay  without  mercy, 
when  called  on,  and  if  he  faila  to  do  so,  the  collateral  which  he 
haH  givrn  ia  sold  at  once.'  Hie  loans  are  commonly  coimected 
with  tranaactions  on  the  exchanges,  especially  on  the  stock  ez- 
rhaniie,  and  an  an  important  part  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
stwiilation  Is  facilitated.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  bank, 
thfy  are  a  highly  convenient  part  of  its  bu^ess.  A  profit  is 
certlUQ,  anmetimes  large,  sometimes  smalt,  but  always  appreci- 
able; and  >Tt  the  bank's  resources  are  not  tied  up  and  cash 
CMi  be  called  bac^  —  at  least  by  the  individual  bank  —  if  there 
iji  m»»r»  pmfitahle  uae  for  it  elsewhere,  or  if  there  is  a  agn  of  danga-. 
And  fmra  the  point  of  view  of  public  ad^'antage,  there  is  also  some 
gidn.  FVtr  sundry  uwf^  business  trmnsactions  fmids  are  wanted 
oxtT  jithtrt  but  untTftain  periods,  aiMl  for  tbem  demand  Wwns  are 
adt^pted. 

But  thtre  are  al»>  |;ra%'«  public  dbadvantaees  bom  sotji  trana- 
arti«4tt.  TVy  hH-tlitate  f:«mhlii\i>  s^pecubUioD.  not  only  in 
«t\>ck^  but  in  ]:nun,  ci.>tt\>a.  and  other  standardiied  eoaunoditics. 
AU  the  rad  an>.l  jvftiuts  e>'ik  k>S  j;«eculatx>a  are  made  greater, 
«>r  at  tta^  m«ite  R>t«<t  muj^'  iwstJJMe.  by  tSe  wi:'ir.gness  of  banks 
tv>  lv«kl  (Vmtb  («n  mJI  tv^  an>>'  <.^Mie  vbi.>  vC!  p4e<^  suScient  xmrity. 
N«tttndt>\  intk  th«'  tnvinK-^'-  t^^wvl  f^wru&azkn  m  al  modon 
m>twttv^  rttetr  are  A'<nte  Kutk$  vKx-ti  ti:ni  aocr  fmtj  i^aa  ocbos 
tv>  tbk  »yt  \<l  Wttk!;?^:  and  Mdetd  ia  ewcx  fmt  f-n»fial  ccato- 
tWre  «re  »  ff«  t^:^  »*-,v*i  tube  tiis  aha.^!t  rhei  i 
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nected  with  the  devebpment  of  deport  bankmg  and  with  some  of 
the  dangers  in  that  ^stem,  of  which  more  will  be  said  dsewbere. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  ordinary  commercial  loana  —  time 
money  for  thirty  days,  axty  days,  ninety  days  —  of  course 
shows  much  less  fluctuation  than  that  on  demand  loans.  For 
regular  customers  and  depositors  of  banks,  the  rate  of  discount 
often  varies  very  little,  even  tho  cash  in  the  banks  may  be  more 
or  less  abundant ;  there  being  an  understanding  that  they  shall 
have  "reasonable"  accommodation  at  a  "fair"  rate,  that  is, 
at  the  customary  or  current  rate.  The  rate  on  advances  of  this 
sort  goes  up  and  down  somewhat,  and  oscillates  about  the  genovl 
rate  of  return  on  permanent  investments.  Discounts  for  less 
regular  customers  fluctuate  more  sharply  according  as  the  cash 
holdings  of  the  banks  are  larger  or  smaller.  In  times  of  stress 
such  loans  may  be  very  hard  to  get  and  may  be  made  at  high  rates 
—  8,  10, 12  per  cent ;  while  regular  customs?  may  still  be  taken 
care  of  at  the  traditional  rate,  say  6  per  cent  or  5  per  cent.  Con- 
versely, when  money  is  "easy,"  the  banks  may  buy  "outside 
paper"  on  terms  which  yield  them  less  than  the  usual  rate.  The 
business  man,  in  arranging  his  banking  connections,  often  has  a 
choice  between  these  two  ways  of  securing  his  credit  He  may 
deal  steadily  with  one  bank,  very  likely  a  conservative  one,  paying 
to  it  a  fiurly  steady  rate  of  interest  thru  good  times  and  bad,  and 
sure  of  support  in  periods  of  stress.  Or  he  may  float  his  paper 
thru  note  brokers,  and  borrow  here  and  there  at  varying  rates. 
Then  he  takes  his  chances  as  to  support  in  the  periods  when  no 
bank  has  much  fne  money  and  when  all  business  men  are  de- 
manding loans.  The  former  course  is  that  which  conduces  to  the 
safe  and  steady  conduct  of  industry ;  the  latter  is  that  which  pro- 
motes the  recurrence  of  commercial  crises.  Yet  the  latter  often 
seems  immediately  the  more  profitable,  and,  under  skillful  as  well 
as  venturesome  management,  may  be  in  fact  the  more  profitable. 
In  every  community  there  wilt  be  found  two  types  of  banks  and 
the  two  types  of  busmess  men.  The  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  naturally  appear  most  sharply  m  the  dealings  between 
the  venturesome  banks  and  the  venturesome  business  men. 
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§  4.  It  b  often  stud  that  a  bank  supplies  capital  and  by  so 
doing  adds  to  the  productive  resources  of  a  conuuunity.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  capital  (capital  goods)  a  bank  obviously  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Tools,  machinery,  building  materials, 
are  created  by  labor,  not  by  saving  or  lending.  But  a  bank, 
tho  it  does  not  create  capital,  is  a  most  importaat  instrument 
in  r^fulating  the  command  of  capital  and  in  promoting  the  effec- 
tive use  of  capital. 

So  far  as  savings  banks,  investment  banks,  and  similar  financial 
institutions  are  concerned,  nothing  needs  to  be  added  to  what 
has  already  been  said.'  They  are  intermediaries  in  the  process 
by  which  saving  furthers  investment  and  the  making  of  capital. 

Commercial  banks  have  often  been  described  as  performing 
the  same  functions  in  the  same  way.  They  are  said  to  gather 
rills  of  savings  —  money  means  not  immediately  needed  by 
the  owners  and  deposited  by  them  in  the  bank  —  and  to  lend 
them  to  producers,  very  much  as  savings  banks  lend  the  accu- 
mulations which  are  more  deliberately  set  aside.  So  far  as  de- 
posits arise  by  the  actual  putting  into  banks  of  spare  cash,  this 
description  fits.  But  so  far  as  deposits  are  created  by  the  banks, 
and  so  far  as  notes  are  issued  by  them  —  these  being  the  peculiar 
operations  of  commercial  banks  —  the  description  does  not  fit. 
Here  command  of  capital  is  supplied  by  the  banks  without  that 
sort  of  saving  which  is  ordinarily  associated  with  the  process 
of  investment.  Money  means  are  created,  and  the  conkmand 
of  capital  is  supplied,  without  cost  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  any 
saver. 

The  social  utility  of  oonmiercial  banking  with  its  costless 
supply  of  funds  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  forms 
of  banking.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  commercial  banks 
facilitate  primarily  the  operations  of  the  active  business  men. 
In  so  doing,  they  bring  about  one  clearly  advantageous  result: 
they  promote  the  continuity  of  industry.  The  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  has  completed  one  stage  in  his  op^ntions 
need  not  wait,  before  beginning  again,  until  he  has  disposed  of 
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the  aaUble  product,  or  recdved  the  proceeds  of  a  sale.  The 
bank  oiafales  him  to  utkipate  what  b  due  him,  or  is  raaonably 
ontain  to  come  to  him,  and  so  oiables  him  to  enter  Torthwith 
OD  another  stage.  At  least  equally  impwtant,  but  not  so  obvious, 
is  the  infiuotre  whidt  banks  eacercise  on  die  make-up  of  the  business 
worM.  As  will  appear  in  later  dupters,  something  Uke  a  process 
of  natural  sdection  determines  iriio  shaD  come  to  the  lead  in  the 
conduct  of  busiDess.'  In  that  selective  process  the  commercial 
bai^  play  a  dominant  part.  Tb^  lend  freely  to  the  ni«i  tA 
irikom  they  think  well ;  they  torn  a  deaf  ear  to  him  whose  proj- 
ects aeon  mqxomising.  Tlieir  willingness  to  give  credit  makes 
it  possible  for  the  capable  man  to  extend  his  i^iaatioiis,  evtai  tbo 
he  start  with  KttJe  or  no  means  of  his  own.  No  doubt  tfaqr  some- 
tinaes  make  mistakes,  and  ensile  empty  pretendas  or  reckless 
apeculaton  to  get  onuDand  of  bige  RSDUices.  But  bankers,  to  re- 
peat, need  be  above  all  things  good  judges  of  men.  On  the  wbc4e 
they  pot  Ae  control  of  the  industrial  forces  into  Ifae  hands  of 
Aose  hket}'  to  two  diem  into  profitable  channels     Thty  are  the 

CVitvukIv.  hank**?*  iml»  Imvmwp^  qiL4v  arfttMttmm  tin  wtt>nt- 
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of  private  ownra^p  of  capital.  Commercial  banking  particularly 
stands  or  falls,  as  to  its  social  utility,  with  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  bu»neas  man's  doings.  On  these  general  problems  —  the 
crudal  ones  of  economics  —  the  last  word  cannot  be  said  until 
the  very  close  of  our  diacuanoD. 
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particularly,  such  as  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States, 
were  confronted  recurrently  with  heavy  bank  failures,  entailing 
loss  or  even  disaster  for  persons  by  whom  the  notes  had  been 
received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  dealings.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  such  catastrophes  were  all  too  conunon 
in  the  three  countries  named.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  note 
issue  by  banks  had  from  the  first  been  regarded  as  a  public  func- 
tion, and  had  been  permitted  only  to  institutions  closely  connected 
with  the  government  and  supervised  by  it  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  two  fundamentally  different  modes  of  r^ulation 
developed :  the  one  thru  a  great  central  bank,  having  a  monopoly 
of  note  issue  and  possessing  in  large  degree  the  character  of  a 
government  institution ;  the  other  thru  systematic  supervi^on  of 
scattered  and  separate  banks.  Centralization  and  public  or 
quasi-public  note  issue  are  on  the  wiiole  winning  their  way.  Most 
of  the  G>ntinental  countries,  as  just  remarked,  followed  this  prin- 
dple  from  the  outset.  England  adopted  it  in  her  famous  Bank 
Act  of  1844.  Switzerland  changed  in  1905  from  a  deceatralized 
Eiystem  to  one  of  a  public  bank  with  sole  right  of  issue.  In  the 
United  States,  long  the  stronghold  of  decentralization,  a  far- 
reaching  step  in  the  other  direction  was  taken  by  the  establishment 
c^  the  Federal  Reserve  system  in  1913. 

§  2.  Of  central  banks  three  important  examples  are  found  in 
the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany,  lltey  are  described  in  the  following  pages  as  they 
stood  before  the  Great  War.  Whatever  the  changes  which  the 
war  has  brought  and  may  further  bring,  their  operations  as  con- 
ducted under  the  normal  conditions  of  peace  will  remun  typical 
of  tiie  principles  and  methods  of  centralized  banking  systems. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  great  banks, 
and  indeed  among  the  Amplest  of  all  banks,  great  or  small.  It 
has  a  monopoly  of  note  issue  —  no  other  bank  of  France  may 
put  out  notes ;  and  it  is  virtually  under  government  management. 
But  there  is  no  special  regulation  of  its  banking  operations,  no 
separate  provi^on  looking  to  the  safety  of  its  notes,  virtually 
no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  notes  it  may  issue. 
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The  Bank  of  France  is  a  corporation,  with  stockholdera,  directors, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  private  institution.  It  pays  divi- 
dends to  its  stockholders.  But  the  manager  is  appointed  by  the 
government,  and,  tbo  there  are  consulting  comniitteea  thru 
which  the  stockholdera  have  some  powers,  its  direction  is  virtually 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  Bank  is  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  government,  being  the  custodian  of  the  public  hinds.  It 
has  the  administration  and  recordmg  of  the  pubhc  d^t  of  France 
—  a  simple  bookkeeping  task,  but  one  of  great  magnitude  inas- 
much as  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  enormous.  Much  more  im- 
portant is  its  relation  to  the  government  as  lendo*.  When  the 
French  treasury  needs  funds,  it  turns  to  the  Bank  of  France  for 
advances.  Its  services  to  the  country  in  the  trying  period  during 
and  after  the  war  of  1870-71  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
government  turned  to  it  for  heavy  advances,  which  lately  took 
the  form  of  note  issues.  "Hie  notes  were  made  inconvotible  — 
the  Bank  was  not  only  aUowed  to  refuse  payment  in  s^iede,  but 
was  inhibited  from  such  payment.  Virtually,  the  Bank  be- 
came the  agent  of  the  government  for  issuing  inconvertible  p^ier 
money.  But  the  issues  took  the  form  of  loans  to  the  govemmmt, 
OD  vhidi  interest  was  paid  to  the  Bank;  and  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  in  speae  was  ultimately  to  be  undertakm  (and  in 
fact  was  underlain  in  1878)  by  the  Bank.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  this  b  one  of  the  v«y  few  cases  in  iriiicfa  inccM»- 
vertible  p^>»  has  been  issued  without  leading  to  d^furedatioti, 
and  the  only  case  in  vdiich  this  has  been  done  on  a  large  scale, 
lliat  sud>  great  aid  was  furnished  to  the  Froidi  govmiment  and 
people,  without  the  demoraliiing  ^ects  wUch  usually  flow  from 
papa*  money,  b  to  be  ascribed  in  no  snail  measure  to  the  htA 
that  the  issue  was  not  made  directly  by  the  govnnmait,  but  thru 
a  bank  which  was  financtally  separate  and  whidb  could  be  called 
on  without  Mction  or  oMitrovasy  to  lesmoe  specie  payments 
whaitbe  time  was  rqie. 

TbeBankftf  Flanee  has  a  moonqioly  of  note  bsne;  it  may  do 
quite  aa  it  pleases  irith  rt^ud  to  the  ^ecie  held  in  its  vanhs 
fbr  tile  payment  of  the  notes  and  hs  other  "**Hg^t*'«*«     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  it  long  held  a  great  and  increasing  stock  of  specie 
—  needlessly  large,  if  one  looks  merely  at  the  safety  and  solidity 
of  the  notes.  That  stock  is  partly  gold,  partly  silver.  The  silver 
con»sts  chiefly  of  the  overvalued  five-franc  pieces;  and  these, 
tho  legal  tender  and  completely  available  for  the  Bank  in  meeting 
its  obligations,  are  yet  dependent  for  their  current  value  on  the 
gold  coin  in  use  side  by  side  with  them.'  But  the  stock  of  gold 
coin  —  both  that  held  by  the  Bank  and  that  in  drculation  in  the 
community  —  is  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  silver  from  being 
a  source  of  weakness.  In  recent  years  the  Bank  of  France  has 
held  in  specie  —  gold  and  «lver  together  — ■  nearly  as  much  as  the 
total  notes  outstanding.  Until  about  1890,  this  specie  consisted 
in  nearly  equal  parts  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  after  that  date  the 
amount  of  gold  grew  to  be  double  and  triple  that  of  silver,  and 
the  holdings  of  gold  have  become  more  than  ample  for  security. 

The  deposit  obligations  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  compara- 
tively small.  The  habit  of  deposit  banking  and  of  payments 
by  check  has  taken  little  root  in  France.  It  has  established 
itself  only  in  Pfuis  and  in  a  few  other  large  centers,  and  even 
in  these  only  for  a  limited  circle  of  lai^  wholesale  dealers  and 
private  bankers.  Most  transactions,  large  as  well  as  small, 
are  settled  in  ^>ecie  or  in  Bank  of  France  notes.  Hence  the 
demand  liabilities  of  the  Bank  take  chiefly  the  form  of  notes; 
and  the  deposits  are  so  moderate  that,  even  when  they  are  added 
to  the  notes,  the  specie  holdings  are  still  very  large. 

These  specie  holdings  are  large,  undoubtedly,  by  intention. 
The  Bank  being  virtually  a  government  institution,  its  affairs 
are  managed,  not  indeed  without  regard  to  profit  for  the  stock- 
holders, but  very  largely  with  regard  to  the  real  or  supposed 
needs  of  the  community.  Its  great  stock  of  specie,  which  to  a 
nooney-making  banker  would  mean  so  much  of  needlessly  idle 
funds,  has  been  heaped  up  partly  for  .economic  reasons,  parUy 
for  political.  On  economic  grounds  it  is  thought  safe  to  have 
a  very  broad  basis  of  specie  and  a  central  bank  of  impr^nable 
strength.  On  political  grounds  it  is  de^red  to  have  a  great 
>  See  AboT«,  Chapter  21, 1 3. 
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stock  of  coin,  and  eapecially  of  gold,  to  which  the  govemmeDt 
can  turn  in  case  of  need.  Tho  the  Bank  of  France  has  not  de- 
liberately set  to  work  to  hoard  gold,  it  has  welcomed  the  accumula- 
tion in  its  coffers  of  the  gold  which  growing  prosperity  has  brought 
into  the  country,  and  which  has  found  its  way  to  the  Bank  be- 
cause notes  proved  more  convenient  for  larger  transactions  than 
coin  itself. 

Bank  of  France  notes  can  be  issued  only  in  denominations 
of  fifty  francs  and  over;   in  practise  few  notes  of  less  than  one 
hundred  franca  are  issued.    The  restriction  insures  a  large  every- 
day use  of  gold,  and  a  saturation  of  the  general  circulating  medium 
with  gold.    This  important  limitation  on  the  use  of  paper,  the 
slight  use  of  deposits  and  checks,  and  habits  of  deliberation  and 
caution  in  the  people  which  make  the  rapidity  of  circulation 
probably  low  for  aU  forms  of  tt"  ""'^"'■"  •"'  ™-ni.ot. «  kau..  k>n..i..k<- 
about  a  large  supply  of  mon< 
not  only  is  a  rich  and  popidou 
large  in  proportion  to  her  ri 
no  doubt,  a  safe  and  solid  mo 
some  defidency  in  industrial  \ 

The  Bank  of  France  suppi 
in  the  use  of  bank  money, 
it  is  entirely  free  to  extend  i 
it  sees  fit.  In  fact,  its  notf 
laiging  and  contracting  frou 
calls  on  it  by  the  public.  Y 
does  for  its  public  everythi 
ideal  banking  system.  Thi 
management  by  government 
the  driving  force  of  competi 
so  from  extending  its  operat 
business  enterprise  to  the  n: 
bank.  It  lends  to  bankers,  ^ 
public;  or  rather,  it  redisct 
bankers  and  banking  con 
These  other  bankers  cannot 
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prohibited  th^efrom  by  law;  and  they  cannot  use  deposits, 
except  on  a  limited  scale  in  Paris  and  the  great  cities.  Hence 
the  French  banking  system  has  serious  drawbacks.  French 
bankers  are  restricted,  and  of  neces^ty  to  some  degree  cautious. 
Tliere  is  little  opportunity  for  profit  in  strictly  commercial  bank- 
ing, and  no  temptation  to  take  risks  for  the  sake  of  gams.  Hence 
there  is  not  quick  patronage  of  new  men  and  new  enterprises, 
and  little  stimulus  for  the  bold  and  adventurous. 

§  3.  A  very  different  type  is  presented  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  organization  of  this,  the  earliest  and  most  famous 
of  the  great  modem  public  banks,  is  regulated  by  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844.  But,  like  almost  all  British  institutions,  the  Bank  of 
England  is  regulated  not  only  by  statute  but  by  a  body  of  customs 
and  traditions  which  are  no  less  binding  than  statutes,  and  whidi 
are  in  this  case  of  at  least  great  economic  consequence. 

The  salient  feature  of  the.  Bank's  organization  is  the  com- 
plete separation  of  note  issue  and  deposit.  Notes  are  put  out  by 
the  Issue  Department,  having  the  function  of  issue  and  that  only. 
Deposits  are  managed,  and  the  real  business,  or  at  least  the  mtun 
business,  is  conducted  by  the  Banking  Department.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  two  departments  are  separate  institu- 
tions. 

The  opCTations  of  the  Issue  Department  are  very  strictly 
limited.  Up  to  a  specified  amount  it  may  put  out  notes,  hold- 
mg  as  security  for  them  government  obligations,  but  not  coin. 
For  every  note  beyond  this  amount  it  must  hold  pound  for 
pound  in  gold.  The  specified  uncovered  amount  was  fixed  in 
1844  at  £14,000,000.  It  was  provided  that,  according  as  other 
banks  then  having  the  privilege  of  note  issue  (all  of  them  country 
bonks)  should  withdraw  from  business,  or  for  any  reason  should 
cease  their  issues,  the  Bank  of  England  might  enlarge  its  un- 
covered limit  by  two-thirds  the  amount  of  notes  previously  per^ 
mitted  to  these  country  banks.  The  expectation  was  that  the 
other  banks  would  gradually  cease  their  issues,  and  that  the  Bank 
of  England  would  secure  a  complete  monopoly  of  notes.  Under 
this  provisbn  the  Bank's  uncovered  issue  has  slondy  risen,  until 
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ra  1917  it  aniouDted  to  £18.450,000.    "Die  pneen  of  extiiictioii 
for  other  notes  haa  gone  on  steadily,  uid  their  amount  has  become 


Hk  principle  underiying  this  r^vl*tion  ot  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment was  that  a  cotun  volume  of  notes  would  find  ready  or- 
dilation  utd  use,  and  oould  be  issued  without  danger  of  cauang 
infiadon  or  of  completdy  e:^>elling  ^>eae.  lliia  volume  was 
represented  by  the  fixed  limit  of  unooTwed  issue.  Notes  issued 
over  and  above  this  limit  wen  to  be  really  in  the  nature  of  cer- 
tificates of  depo»t  In  so  far,  the  theory  of  the  Bank  Act  was 
sound,  and  its  apidication  has  proved  iriidly  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  lite  limit  set  to  the  uncovered  issue  in  1S44  was 
such  as  to  prevent  the  notes  from  being  then  a  cause  of  danger 
to  the  stability  of  the  monetary  system.  With  the  increase  of 
population  and  wealth  since  that  date,  the  linut  has  become 
superlatively  safe. 

"Hie  total  amount  in  drculation  is  much  beyond  the  limit; 
but  the  excess  xvpnatats  notes  wtath  are  virtually  certificates 
of  deposit,  and  are  used  simply  because  more  convoiient  than  ema. 
Before  the  Great  War,  no  Bank  of  En^^and  note  could  be  issued 
for  less  than  £5  —  a  restriction  whidi  caused  gold  coin  to  be  re- 
quired for  a  greater  numbex  of  transactions,  and  limited  very 
much  the  extension  of  the  coiii-covtfed  note  issue.  The  business 
of  the  Issue  D^iartment  was  now  mainly  that  of  the  exchange 
of  ooin  for  notes  and  notes  for  coin  according  to  the  convenience 
of  one  or  the  otho-  to  the  holder. 

Entirely  different  is  Ute  position  of  the  Banking  Department 
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large  extent  Ireland  also,  are  permeated  by  banks  of  deposit, 
eztendiDg  credit  freely  in  that  form,  having  vast  deposit  liabilities, 
and  utilizing  to  the  full  the  machinery  of  checks  and  clearing 
houses.  The  number  of  these,  formerly  conaden^le,  has  been 
much  reduced  by  a  series  of  consolidations;  a  tendency  toward 
banking  units  of  large  size  which  is  observable  in  other  countries 
also,  and  was  accentuated  in  Great  Britain  during  the  war  years 
1914^18.  All  the  banks,  many  or  few,  large  or  small,  scul  close  to 
the  wind  so  far  as  cash  holdings  are  concerned.  They  keep  as 
much  cash  as  is  needed  for  current  demands,  but  little  in  the 
way  of  extra  reserve.  Part  of  their  resources,  often  a  consklerable 
amount,  is  invested  in  consols,  which  are  readily  salable ;  and  they 
have  a  good  deal  of  "money  on  call,"  that  is,  demand  loans.  But 
their  actual  cash  is  usually  at  the  minimum  needed  for  ordinary 
demands  at  the  counter  —  often  not  five  per  cent  of  the  deposits.' 
But  they  do  keep,  in  addition,  a  certain  amount  on  deport  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  this  they  regard  as  perfectly  equivalent 
to  cash  on  hand.  We  have  already  noted,  in  describing  the  clear- 
ing-house system,  that  the  Bank  of  England  (which  means  its 
Banking  Department)  serves  as  the  agency  for  settling  balances 
between  banks ;  clearing-house  settlements  being  made,  not  in 
cash,  but  by  checks  on  the  Bank.  Hence  every  important  bank 
keeps  an  account  with  the  great  central  institution  —  an  ac- 
count which  fluctuates  from  time  to  time,  according  to  debit 
or  credit  at  the  clearing  house,  but  which  is  steadily  maintained 
at  a  substantial  amount.  It  serves  to  meet  dearing-bonse  debts ; 
it  serves  also  as  a  resource  in  case  of  general  uneasiness  or  of  any 
unusual  demands  by  the  particular  bank's  creditors. 

The  Bank  of  England  thus  has  in  its  Banking  Department 
great  deposits  due  to  other  banking  institutions.  It  has  also 
deposits  due  to  its  own  mercantile  customers  —  usually  firms 
conducting   large-scale    operations  —  and    to  financial  and   in- 

■  The  Entfiwh  banks  (other  than  the  Bank  of  Ekigland  ftnd  s  single  large  joint- 
•loek  bank)  do  not  itate  their  eaeh  aepantdy ;  tber  lump  togetiber,  ea  leaauroeB 
immediAtdr  kveOable,  their  osafa,  moaej  on  oall,  and  depoaitB  in  other  banka,  and 
often  include  conaola  in  this  same  lump  mm.    Their  oadi  holdinxe  ova  only  be 
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v««Ung  brokos  And  nuddkmoi  at  Urge.  Agatost  this  mass  of 
demand  liabilities  it  is  undo'  no  tegal  obligation  to  ke^  any  speOr 
fied  holding  of  cash.  Yet  by  tradition  and  custom  it  is  bound  to 
keep  a  "lesnve,"  or,  ratber,  the  reserve  — the  stcnv  erf  cash  ob 
vUdi  the  business  conununitj'  looks  as  the  stay  and  iht^  cS  the 
«ktH«  biinV''y  ^"stem.  Tlat  ca^  is  expected  to  be  between 
forty  and  fift}'  per  cent  of  the  demand  liabiUties  —  vastly  man 
than  is  necessary'  for  ontiuarj'  demands.  Tbe  Bank  is  notmanaged 
B  tte  lefiaid  soMy  for  profit,  or  ev«ii  primarily  for  profit.  It 
■s  mautged  as  a  public  in^titutioB.  In  its  Banking  Dcftartment 
liy  cttstom,  as  in  its  Issue  Department  by  lav,  it  b  the  guardiao 
of  tke  solidity''  of  tbe  Enc&fa  moaetaty  ^r^tem. 

TV  hti|[e  rKvrt-v  of  Uie  Bank,  and  its  eonseqaeBt  fieedom 
•ad  Jienyth.  em^  it  to  grre  support  in  tm  ways.  It  can  p^ 
out  <«ali  to  any  drpi^iuv-  who  wants  it.  and  it  can  Bake  loans 
hwly  t»  aaj  per»o  «K>  nnds  liw^  Makiag  loans  means 
OMticigr  dcfw<*t^  ani  oeatia^  dqMftts  meaas  that  tibe  bor- 
NMNt  b  p«t  in  a  pctfit&v  of  awnrKy  —  he  can  baw  cask  if  he 
Mfiib  il.  ani  be  is  sssund  of  meets;;  bc$  ubcries  if  tb^  pRS 
h«nTQty  •«  iaMspK«M<>'  t'?^'^  koa.  T^  axt  of  aid  tbe  Baak 
«••  extnai  tw  tbe  oc£xr  (uais  £  tiwy  acv  ia  Riaics  and  ^  are 
w^f«•t.  It  •«»  «s«na2  tsif  ui  a£w  b.«  i 
pdbi^-:    u>.>  »  b  M«s  "i&tv*  a?  »*i  tie  ^!«a«ai  J 

^  tai  Sii,3^ :  Via  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  x-Jl-wk  iwk  ;iMfi^f  and  vitk 
;&»  Tiia^  ^  ^  ^^A^     ^^V  ttrwrmMnr  >if  ar  itaok  saB  «f  dn- 
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such  times  may  be  described  here.  It  is  an  odd  relation:!  the 
very  device  which  was  adopted  to  prevent  crises  is  used  for  allay- 
ing them  by  being  set  aside.  When  the  present  system  was 
establi^ed  in  1844,  it  was  expected  that  the  rigid  restriction  of 
note  issues  would  prevent  crises,  their  cause  being  supposed  to 
lie  in  unregulated  note  issue.  Experience  soon  showed  that  this 
expectation  was  without  ground.  Crises  recurred,  and  no  less 
severely.  But  it  appeared  also  that  pressure  during  a  crisis  was 
directed  on  the  Banking  Department.  To  this  the  depositing 
banks  looked  for  cash ;  to  this  uneasy  and  hard-pressed  bankers 
and  mercantile  firms  looked  for  loans.  In  the  crisis  of  1847, 
very  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1844,  the  Bank,  being 
confronted  in  its  Banking  Department  by  a  double  demand  for 
providing  cash  and  loans,  secured  from  the  government  a  sus- 
pension of  the  act  of  1844.  That  is,  it  secured  authority  to  put 
out  more  uncovered  notes  from  the  Issue  Department  than  the 
fixed  sum  specified  in  the  act.  The  Banking  Depari^nent,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  normally  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Issue  Department  as  the  general  public  is.  It  holds  notes  which 
the  Issue  Department  must  redeem  in  ^>ecie,  and  the  bulk  of  its 
cash  is  usually  in  the  form  of  notes.  But  when  the  act  was 
9u^>ended,  the  Banking  Department  could  take  to  the  Issue 
Department  government  securities  and  get  notes  in  exchai^^. 
The  Issue  Department,  by  handing  out  additional  notes  covered 
by  these  securities,  enlarged  by  so  much  the  holdings  of  cash  in 
the  Banking  Department.  No  breath  of  suspicion  or  uneasiness 
has  ever  attached  to  the  Issue  Department.  Bank  of  England 
notes  have  retained,  and  indeed  had  attained  even  before  1844, 
their  steriing  r^ute.  The  suspension  of  the  act  thus  operates 
as  a  means  to  supply  the  Banldng  Department  with  additional 
rgency. 

t  getting  additional  cash  has  served  to 
r  a  panic.  It  is  security  —  the  certain^ 
td  —  that  is  really  wanted  in  such  times. 
;  they  wish  to  be  sure  of  getting  it  if 
of  the  act  puts  addirional  supplies  of 
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cash,  potentially  unlimited,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment. The  mere  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  re- 
source restores  confidence.  In  fact,  the  Bank  has  never  called 
for  additional  uncovered  issues  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
act  was  first  suspended  in  1S47,  and  again  in  1857  and  in  IS66. 
In  later  times  of  panic  its  suspension  has  been  under  con^deration, 
but  has  not  m  fact  been  resorted  to.  It  is  to  be  added,  more- 
over, that  the  Bank  has  learned  during  the  last  half  century  both 
to  appreciate  more  fully  its  own  public  responsibility,  and  to  deal 
more  promptly  and  effectively  with  the  conditions  of  incipient 
panic. 

.The  present  public  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
more  striking  because  it  is  not  only  a  private  corporation,  like 
the  Bank  of  France,  but,  unlike  its  great  rival,  b  managed  quite 
without  government  intervention.  It  is  not  even  managed  by 
bankers.  It  has  a  board  of  directors,  who  by  long  custom  must 
not  be  bankers ;  ^  they  elect  from  their  number  a  governor  and  a 
deputy  governor,  each  of  whom  holds  ofBce  for  but  two  years, 
If  one  were  to  plan  deliberately  the  oi^anization  of  a  great  public 
bank,  nothing  of  this  sort  would  posubly  be  hit  on;  indeed, 
a  priori,  one  would  think  it  the  worst  possible  arrangement.  Yet,' 
like  so  many  British  institutions,  developed  tentatively  and  in- 
crusted  with  a  mass  of  binding  traditions,  it  works  very  well 
indeed. 

§  4.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  or  Reichsbank,  is  mod- 
eled somewhat  on  the  Bank  of  En^^and.  But  the  model  is  im- 
proved in  some  respects,  while  its  actual  working  is  much  affected 
by  the  great  differences  in  business  habits  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  Imperial  Bank  was  established  in  1875,  and,  as  in  Eng- 
Und,  was  expected  to  become  eventually  the  sole  note-issuii^ 
institution.  As  in  England,  banks  of  issue  previously  existing 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  notes,  subject  however  to  con- 

■  This  Btatement  ahoutd  be  quaUGed.  Certain  claaes  of  persoiui  whom  the 
Engliab  dub  "  merohwita,"  but  whose  buaineos  opentiona  ue  largely  at  &  bankiiiK 
kind,  may  be  diiectora. 
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aiderable  restriction.'  Whatever  note  issue  is  given  up  by  them 
falls  to  the  Reichsbank.  By  this  process  the  Reichsbank  also 
has  gradually  come  to  possess  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  right  of  issue,  the  total  issues  by  other  banks  hardly 
exceeding  one-tenth  of  its  notes.  For  the  Reichsbank  (and  for 
each  of  the  smaller  banks  also)  the  principle  of  a  limited  un- 
covered issue  was  established.  The  Bank  may  issue  notes  (1909) 
up  to  a  total  of  550,000,000  marks,  without  having  them  cov- 
^^  by  cash;  for  every  sum  beyond  this  limit  mark  for  mark 
must  be  held  in  specie. 

The  further  regulation  of  this  uncovered  issue,  however,  pro- 
ceeds in  a  way  very  different  from  the  English.  In  the  first 
place,  the  securities  to  be  held  for  the  uncovered  issue  must  not 
necessarily  be  government  securities  as  in  England;  they  may 
be  ordinary  discounted  paper.  More  ^gnificant  is  the  absence 
of  any  separate  holding  of  specie  against  the  notes.  The  cash 
held  against  the  covered  notes  is  not  impounded  in  an  Issue  De- 
partment and  held  specifically  for  the  redemption  of  notes ;  it  is 
simply  the  general  cash  held  by  the  Bank  against  aU  its  liabilities. 
If  these  liabilities  were  solely,  or  ahnost  solely,  in  the  form  of 
notes,  this  difference  would  not  be  important.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Reichsbank  were,  Uke  the  Bank  of  England,  the  center  of 
an  all-pervading  deposit  system,  it  would  be  of  very  great  impo> 
tance.  In  fact,  the  situation  is  midway.  The  Reichsbank  has 
considerable  deposits;  but  the  main  form  in  which  it  extends 
credit  is  that  of  notes,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  liabilities  is  in 
notes.  Tbo  its  cash  must  protect  the  deposits  as  well  as  the 
notes,  the  amount  held  is  superiatively  ample  to  protect  both 
forms  of  liability.  Like  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Reichsbank  has 
added  very  much  to  its  stock  of  specie  (most  of  it  gold)  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  has  been  able  to  put  out  an  increa»ag 

■  The  only  other  noto-issuing  bsnka  in  Germany  are  the  state  banks  of  Bavaria, 
Saxooy,  WurttemberK.  and  Badeii.  Their  total  uncovered  issue  was,  in  1909, 
68,700.000  muka.  They  an  often  apokrak  at  by  the  Qermana  aa  "  private  "  buika, 
by  way  of  diatincuiahing  them  from  the  Reichsbank.  In  the  text,  when  speakinK  of 
Gcniiaa  "private"  b»nk«,  I  Tel«r  not  to  these,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  non-publio 
nutituliana  havins  do  note  iaaua  at  all. 
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quantity  of  notes  covered  by  cash  — ■  a  growth  due  partly  to  the 
increase  of  populatbn  and  wealth,  partly  to  a  growing  habit  of 
using  paper  representatives  for  specie. 

Still  another  peculiarity  of  the  Reichsbank  is  the  elastic  limit, 
so-called,  of  its  note  issue.  The  limitation  of  the  uncovered 
issue,  whether  by  the  Reichsbank  or  by  the  minor  banks,  b  not 
absolute.  They  may  issue  beyond  the  limit,  but  must  pay  a 
tax  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  a  year  on  the  excess.^  This  piovi- 
uon,  unique  when  adopted,  was  clearly  suggested  by  the  awkward 
English  expedient  of  suspending  the  Bank  Act.  Recognizing 
that  there  would  be  times  when  a  freer  issue  might  be  to  a  high 
degree  desirable,  the  Germans  allowed  it,  yet  with  a  handicap,  in 
the  form  of  the  tax,  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  recoiu^e  to  it  unless 
really  called  for.  This  extra  tax-weighted  issue  may  be  r^arded 
as  an  emergency  issue.  But  its  working  in  a  country  like  Ger- 
many, where  deposit  banking  has  so  moderate  a  development, 
takes  place  under  conditions  very  different  from  those  in  Eng- 
land. The  extra  issue  has  in  fact  been  used  not  infrequently 
by  the  Reichsbank,  and  has  served  a  good  purpose  at  times  when 
the  community  was  in  need  of  more  abundant  banking  accom- 
modadon.  But  its  use  has  not  been,  like  the  suspen^on  or 
threatened  suspension  of  the  English  act,  the  symptom  or  the 
remedy  for  panics. 

The  relation  of  the  Reichsbank  to  the  general  banking  ^stem 
of  the  country  is  more  like  that  of  the  Bank  of  France  than  that 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  tho  in  many  respects  it  follows  ways  of 
its  own.  As  has  already  been  said,  there  is  in  Germany  no  such 
use  of  deports  and  checks  as  in  England,  and  no  such  vast  vol- 
ume of  deposit  liabUities.  There  is,  indeed  greater  use  of  de- 
posits than  in  France.  Both  the  Reichsbank  and  the  great 
private  banks  have  encouraged  this  form  of  bank  operations,  and 
with  some  results ;  yet  after  all  with  nothing  like  what  has  de- 
veloped spontaneously  in  English-speaking  countries.    The  pri- 

1  la  the  oue  of  th«  Reichibank,  boweTW,  further  tegulBtioii  (1009)  bH  peni)!tt«d 
the  i«ue,  without  payment  of  tax,  of  «a  additioiul  200.000,000  mark*  at  tbs 
end  of  tlie  months  of  March,  June,  September,  aod  Deoember;  the  iutent  banc  to 
provide  ourrency  at  those  dates  for  the  heavy  quarteriy  paymeota  theo  cuetomuy. 
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vate  banks,  being  debarred  by  national  custom  from  any  wide 
use  of  deposits  and  by  law  from  the  use  of  notes,  turn  to  the 
Reichsbank  for  aid  in  the  extension  of  current  commercial  credit. 
As  much  as  one-half  of  the  total  commercial  paper  discounted 
in  Germany  finds  its  way,  chiefly  thru  rediscount  by  other  banks, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Reichsbank.  The  Reichsbank  has  very 
greatly  facUitated  payments  within  Germany,  by  its  widely  rami- 
fying system  of  branches,  thru  which  it  ^ects  payments  freely 
between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another.  Its  services  to 
industry  have  been  great,  and  have  been  rendered  with  an  energy 
and  a  conscioua  purpose  characteristic  of  the  Germans  of  the 
present  generation.  Like  the  Bank  of  France,  tho  a  private 
corporation,  it  is  managed  by  government-appointed  officiab, 
and,  like  all  the  great  public  banks,  with  a  steady  view  to  public 
advantage  rather  than  private  profit. 

§  5.  During  the  war  of  1914-18  all  these  great  institutions  were 
diverted  —  perverted,  it  might  be  said  —  from  their  normal 
functions  and  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  war.  Something 
of  this  sort,  it  is  true,  was  expected,  even  designed.  The  Con- 
tinental banks  in  particular  had  been  regarded  as  government 
fancies,  intended  to  be  of  service  in  war  quite  as  much  as  in 
peace.  The  process  of  accumulating  a  great  reserve  of  gold  had 
gone  on  for  many  years  both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  the 
gathered  hoards  had  been  considered  quasi-military  assets,  not 
unlike  vast  supplies  of  ordnance.  Their  efficacy  for  military 
and  political  purposes  hod  been  immensely  exaggerated.  A 
sort  of  gold  superstition  had  developed ;  the  mere  possession  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  metal  was  thought  to  add  to  military 
preparedness.  In  reality  the  gold  was  of  miUtary  consequence 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  parted  with  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
from  foreign  countries.  Otherwise  it  was  useless  for  war,  except 
possibly  in  fostering  for  a  time  a  vague  feeling  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  it  constituted  a  pillar  of  strength.  The  substantial 
a»vice  of  the  banks  was  rendered  in  other  ways.  They  were 
agencies  for  short  time  loons  in  anticipation  of  receipts  from  taxes 
and  from  security  issues ;  most  of  all,  they  were  agencies  for  putting 
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out  inooDvertible  paper  —  an  effective  resource  for  the  oioment, 
altho  in  the  end  demoralizing  and  even  disastrous. 

The  extent  to  which  paper  mooey  was  used  has  already  been 
indicated.  Suspen^on  of  specie  payments  and  inconvertibility 
of  notes  wne  regarded  as  inevitable  incidents  of  war ;  not  only 
because  in  its  absence  a  panidcy  run  was  likely  to  bring  about 
an  exhaustion  of  the  ^>ecie  reserve,  but  because  loans  by  the 
banks  to  the  government  were  the  one  financial  resource  that  was 
instantuieoudy  available  on  a  great  scale.  The  loans  took  in 
England  chiefly  the  form  of  deposit  credits ;  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, that  of  bank  notes.  Under  careful  management,  such 
advances  can  be  made  with  hi^  service  to  the  govwnment  treas- 
uries and  wHhout  serious  evils  to  the  people.  Sudi  had  bem 
the  case  in  the  earlier  experioice  of  France.  During  and  after 
the  war  of  1870-71  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  woe  used  in 
such  way  as  to  tide  over  a  trying  period  and  yet  avoid  the  evils 
of  overissue.  Something  of  the  sort  was  contemplated  by  Geiv 
many  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914 :  temporary  resort  to  Inoon- 
vertiUe  paper,  a  short  war,  speedy  return  to  normal  conditions 
and  the  gold  ba^,  a  large  indemnity  from  the  conquered  where- 
with to  pay  war  e^qienses  and  clear  the  decks.  The  duration  and 
vastness  of  the  struggle  upset  all  such  calculations.  Billions  after 
billions  were  borrowed  bom  the  Bank  of  G^many  as  wdl  as  from 
the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  affairs  of  these  great  institutioDs  be- 
came inextricably  involved  in  the  fortunes  of  their  govenunents. 
Their  history  became  part  of  the  general  tioublous  finnnMBl  and 
political  history  of  the  times. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  less  involved  than  the  other  great 
banks,  chiefly  because  the  British  government  was  not  reduced 
to  financial  stress  as  severe.  Nominally,  specie  payments  were 
never  suspended  by  the  Bank,  and  rts  note  issues  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  the  prescribed  limits.  But,  tho  specie  payments  were  not 
formally  suqwnded,  it  was  made  virtually  imposable  to  secure 
gold  for  the  only  purpose  for  whidi  in  effect  it  was  likely  to  be 
wanted  —  for  eqmrt.  More  important,  deponts  were  swdled, 
and  availaUe  purchasing  power  in  thb  form  was  put  at  the  dis* 
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possl  of  the  govemmeat  in  the  form  of  loans.  At  the  same  time  the 
govenuu«it  issued  paper  money  of  its  own  (Treasury  notes)  in 
small  deDominatioiis  such  as  would  taJce  the  place  of  the  sovereigns 
formerly  in  everyday  circulation.  The  Bank  became  the  manager 
and  distributor  of  this  strictly  inconvertible  paper.  The  methods 
were  thus  different  in  En^nd  from  those  on  the  Continent,  the 
issues  were  not  so  excessive,  depredation  was  less ;  but  the  result 
was  the  same ;  the  great  Bank  with  its  established  prestige  became 
the  agency  for  an  inflation  of  the  currency  to  meet  fiscal  needs. 

%  6.  One  lasting  consequence  of  these  unhappy  experiences 
is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  change  in  the  use  of  paper  money 
for  traosactions  of  moderate  size. 

There  have  been  curious  currents  of  opinion  about  the  satura- 
tion of  the  circulating  medium  with  gold.  As  was  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter,^  the  trend  in  European  countries  loi^  was  toward 
the  restriction  of  paper  to  large  dencuninations  and  the  conse- 
quent permeation  of  everyday  mon^  with  gold.  Sovereigns  in 
Eng^nd,  Ntqwleons  (twenty-franc  coins)  in  France,  twenty-mark 
coins  in  Germany,  circulated  in  great  quantities  for  retail  trans- 
actions. Gradually  this  came  to  be  looked  on  by  many  economists 
and  public  men  as  wasteful.  Why  not  use  paper?  In  England 
there  was  much  advocacy  ot  one-pound  notes,  such  as  had  long  been 
habitually  used  in  Scotland  and  there  had  displaced  the  sovereign ; 
the  gold  thus  set  free  was  to  be  impounded  in  the  Bank  of  England 
and  to  strengthen  the  Bank's  reserve.  A  similar  change  of  policy 
was  advocated  in  France  and  in  Germany.  The  concentration 
of  gold  holdings  in  central  reservoirs  was  thought  by  many  to 
possess  advantages  other  than  the  economy  from  using  paper. 
International  trade  was  supposed  to  be  more  smoothly  conducted 
when  gold,  in  flowing  from  country  to  country,  went  from  one 
central  bank  to  another  without  causing  a  change  in  the  rest  of 
the  domestic  machinery  of  exchange ;  an  advantage  by  no  means 
without  drawbacks.'    No  less  effective  was  the  curious  belief, 


a  this  topio  in  cxmneotion  with  ths  diamianon  of  intomatioiial 
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•li«ady  referred  to,  that  a  great  stock  of  gold,  easy  to  lay  hands 
on,  was  a  source  of  military  and  poUtictd  strength  —  a  kind  of 
preparedness  for  the  ex^ncies  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace.  At  aU 
events  the  im[>ouDding  of  gold  in  central  banks  or  the  like  reser- 
voirs came  to  be  regarded  with  favor  in  many  quartws,  and 
steps  toward  a  higet  use  of  small  notes  had  begun  to  be  taken 
even  b^ore  tbe  war  burst  in  1914. 

As  goM  disKppeaied  from  circulation  in  tbe  waning  countries, 
paper  <rf  con^Toient  denominatioDs  bad  of  necessi^'  to  be  issued 
for  use  in  e\-«>-ilay  transactions.'  This  papa-  came  to  stay — 
S  not  ^He%-er,  rertainl}'  for  a  long  time.  To  r^ilace  gold  in  all 
diannds  whidi  it  had  filled  in  Englaod,  FVance,  and  Gennany 
beliare  1914  would  add  iounensel}'  to  tbe  burden  of  anj-  endeaviw 
to  return  to  specie  pa^-ments.  Add  to  this  tbe  further  circmu- 
stance  that  tbe  views  of  funner  da>'s  nHKvnung  the  i 
<&ad\-antage  of  sucb  paptr  had  been  sbat%n,  and  it 
inevitable  that  paper  substitutes  Ktr  p>M  should  be  oaed  in  tbe 
utoet  tvasayttiw  of  Eur\^>ean  a^mtries  as  freely  as  in  the  United 
States,  wfaete  the  use  of  paper  nk^ney  in  sniU  t 
had  been  a  matter  i>f  k>^l^«!tabIl^Sed  practbei 
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CHAPTER  27 

The  Banking  System  of  the  United  States 

SecUon  1.  The  old  national  bank  system ;  note  issue  secured  by  bonds,  371  — 
Sec.  2.  R^ulation  of  depoeits;  requirements  as  to  reaerves  luder  the 
old  system.  Its  merits  and  defects,  373  —  Seo.  3.  The  Federal  Reaerve 
Bystem.  The  Federal  Reeerve  Board  and  the  Federal  It«aerve  Banks, 
875  —  Sec.  4.  The  new  system  of  note  issue ;  the  lai^  powers  of  the 
Federal  Reaerve  Board,  377  —  3oc.  5.  The  reserve  requirements:  a 
consolidated  strong  reserve  sought,  379  —  Sec.  6.  The  operations  of  the 
system  during  the  war  yean  1914-18 ;  rapid  attainment  of  a  position  of 
command,  381  —  Seo.  7.  Should  special  protection  be  given  holders  of 
bank  notes?  383. 

§  1.  Thru  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  particularly  during  the  half  century  from  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  until  1914,  this  country  furnished  the  most  impor- 
tant example  of  a  decentralized  banking  system.  But  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  passed  in  1913  and  put  into  effect  in  1914,  trans- 
formed the  srystem  into  one  partly  centralized,  partly  decentralized. 
New  arrangonents  and  requirements  were  superimposed  on  the 
old.  The  resulting  situation  can  best  be  described  by  first  ex- 
plaining the  previous  national  banking  system  and  then  pointing 
out  in  what  way  it  was  remodeled. 

Under  the  earlier  le^slation,  note  issue  was  permitted  to  the 
national  banks  only.  The  suppression  of  other  notes  was  accom- 
plished by  a  tax  on  them  so  heavy  as  to  be  prohibitory.  The 
national  banks  might  issue  notes  on  depositing  government  bonds 
as  security  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  These  bonds 
remmned  the  property  of  the  several  banks,  which  received  the 
interest  on  them.  Notes  might  be  issued  up  to  the  par  value  of 
the  bonds,  but  not  exceeding  the  market  value.  The  bonds  served 
to  insure  the  payment  of  notes  if  a  bank  should  fail,  or  if  it  should 
withdraw  from  business.  In  such  case,  the  Treasury  disposed 
of  the  bonds,  repaybg  to  the  bank  any  premium  they  might  bring 
371 
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over  pu ;  or  the  bank  itself  (directly  or  thru  its  receiver  in  case 
of  insolvency)  might  turn  over  to  the  Treasury  cash  enough  to 
pay  all  its  notes  outstanding,  and  then  resume  possessioD  of  the 
bonds,  and  do  as  it  would  with  tbem.  In  addition  to  this  security 
for  eventual  repa^-ment,  each  bank  was  required  to  keep  at  the 
Trtasurj-  a  cash  fund  of  fi\-e  per  cent  of  its  circulating  notes,  to 
provide  for  their  immediate  redemption  if  presented.  The  ^rstem 
had  a  certain  lesembUoce  to  diat  of  tbe  Bank  of  En^and,  in  that 
a  q[>eci6c  piHtioD  of  the  bank's  pn^ierty  was  set  aside  for  tbe  secu- 
rity* of  tbe  notes,  and  hdd  soldy  for  that  purpose.  "Diis  segre- 
(t>ted  property'  consisted,  for  the  national  banks,  almost  cntirdy 
in  securities,  with  a  little  in  cash ;  for  the  Bank  trf  Englaod,  it  is 
prepooderantly  in  cash,  aad  only  a  modaate  jm^xirtion  b  in 
securities.  Xo  limit  was  imposed  upon  tbe  total  anomt  of  notes 
that  mijrbt  be  bsued.  Each  iDdi\-idual  bank  was  iniexd  restricted ; 
it  mifcht  bsue  notes  oob'  iq;»  to  tbe  amoint  <rf  tbe  boads  depoatcd, 
ant.1  in  any  case  only  up  to  its  capital  as  a  laa  i  imum  But  tbe 
aoKMint  issuable  by  the  banks  as  a  whole  Ind  no  laait. 

Htfu  tbb  strict  r^EufaUk>n  national  bank  nslcs  were  made 
•emre  be^wtd  any  question.  IVir  rcdeaption  im  legal  tender 
nmoey  ««»  no  hvs  assnred  than  that  ol  Bank  of  rrt.ianil  notes. 
Hewv  they  nmdatrd  «$  free(>-  as  these,  and  wiA  as  fittle  Ekeli- 
htk^l  «^  h^n$  pRSmtvd  by  the  ptiMir  at  the  n^^  baak.  This 
Ck<(\>t«M<(-  tvatntae  b  ineviuUe  whuKiu  hank  notes  are  ande 
|X<t>l  bcxAtnd  )xt«Jvvntuie>.  Rrwy  p«ss«w  accepts  them  mt- 
^KSXMiOf^'  as  Money,  a»l  p«sa»  the«  to  the  aest  penon  m  Mak- 
mj-  ps'i'VKnts.  Xi4  twlx-  ewty  indrrifcnL  bm  every  bai^  tratts 
thew  «x«K<e  ft*  aS  as  mmm^,  adhd  pay$  thna  *■!  m  the  ovfnaiy 
(x^Mtw  tf(  tianjnrtiwi5.    SaaiMnl  fcadhr.  k  k  trw^  mmtamaKS 
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quite  r^ardleaa  of  the  credit  of  the  banks  whoae  naioe  they  bore, 
and  in  large  measure  r^;ardlesa  of  tlie  continuance  of  the  condi- 
tions which  brought  about  their  original  issue. 

§  2.  Quite  a  different  feature  of  the  national  banking  system 
was  its  r^iulation  of  dc^sits.  No  other  country  uses  deposits 
as  the  United  States  does.  What  has  been  said  of  banking  opera- 
tions in  the  preceding  chapter  is  here  strikin^y  exemplified  in  a 
system  that  ramifies  far  into  the  country's  entire  economic  struc- 
ture. And  the  regulation  <^  that  ^>st«n  by  law  has  been  unique ; 
DO  other  country  has  grappled  by  direct  legialatioD  with  the  prob- 
lems of  deposit  banking. 

National  banks  were  required  to  keep  a  stated  "reserve"  against 
their  deposits.  The  requirement  was  different  for  banks  in  differ- 
ent sorts  of  places,  the  general  principle  being  that  more  should 
be  held  in  the  large  financial  centers,  less  in  the  small  |Jaces. 
For  this  purpose  the  banks  were  divided  under  the  old  system 
into  three  groups.  The  grouping  was  maintained  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  and  even  the  old  designations  were  maintuned, 
tho  deprived  of  their  former  significance.  The  first  group  com- 
prised the  three  "central  reserve  cities,"  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Loub ;  among  which  New  York  was  so  mudi  the  most 
important  that  it  was  common  to  think  of  tbb  as  the  centrd  re- 
serve city.  Second  came  the  banks  of  "reserve  cities"  — other 
centers  of  considerable  size,  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number.^  Finally 
the  third  groop  included  the  remaining  banks,  usually  spoken  of 
as  "couDtiy  banks."  In  general,  the  banks  of  the  first  and  second 
groups  were  required  to  keep  a  reserve  of  25  per  cent  against 
their  depoMts,  those  of  the  third  group  iHie  of  15  per  cent  But 
the  country  banks  were  permitted  to  keep  a  large  part  of  their 
reserve,  not  in  cash,  but  in  the  form  of  depo»ts  in  other  banks 
(national  banks  of  either  reserve  cities  or  central  reserve  cities) ; 
while  the  numerous  reserve  city  banks  also  were  permitted  to 
keep  as  much  as  one-half  of  their  reserve  in  the  form  of  deports 
in  the  national  banks  of  the  three  central  cities.  Only  for  the 
last  nuned  (the  central  reserve  city  banks)  was  there  a  require- 
>  For^-MV«i  in  1B13. 
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ment  that  the  holdings  should  be  entirely  in  caah.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  process  of  attenuation.  The  country  banks  kept 
part  of  their  required  reserves  not  in  ca^,  but  in  the  banks  of 
the  second  group;  these  in  turn  kept  part  not  in  cash,  but  in 
the  banks  of  the  first  group.  Hence  there  was  a  great  concen- 
tration of  cash  and  of  respondbility  in  the  last  named,  and  above 
all  in  the  banks  of  New  York  City. 

The  national  banks  of  New  York  —  and  among  them  more 
particularly  a  few  very  large  institutions  which  catered  to  the 
re-deposit  buaness  of  outside  banks  —  had  come  to  occupy  a 
position  amilar  to  that  of  ttie  Bank  of  England,  being  tiie  holders 
of  the  really  available  stock  of  free  caah,  and  the  nerve  center 
of  the  whole  senative  system.  Some  such  concentration  in  great 
cities  is  inevitable.  In  all  countries,  and  especially  in  those  where 
deport  banking  is  highly  developed,  every  outlying  bank  must 
keep  in  touch  with  the  financial  center,  maintun  an  account  there, 
and  be  prepared  to  effect  payments  thru  it.  Floating  funds  accu- 
mulate in  every  such  center  —  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Frank- 
furt, as  well  as  in  New  York.  In  every  sudi  center,  too,  there 
are  difficult  problems,  alike  for  the  banks  themselves  and  for  those 
who  have  to  study  the  public's  interest.  The  banks  which  are 
responsible  for  the  floating  funds  and  are  subject  to  heavy  and 
sudden  drafts  necessarily  try  to  ke^  a  large  volume  of  assets 
within  instant  or  easy  command  —  to  maintain  "liquid  assets," 
as  they  are  called.  A  ready  resort  Is  to  loans  payable  on  demand 
and  secured  by  stock  exchange  collateral.  In  no  country  were 
the  resources  of  the  metropolitan  banks  used  in  this  way  to  a 
more  marked  extent  than  in  New  York ;  and  the  general  tendency, 
which  even  at  the  best  is  fraught  with  danger,  was  accentuated 
in  New  York  by  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  national  banking 
^rstem  in  its  older  form. 

The  national  banking  system  brought  a  great  improvement 
over  what  had  preceded.  Before  the  Civil  War,  under  the  diver- 
gent legislation  of  the  several  states,  there  had  been  loose  and 
dangerous  conditions.  The  national  banks,  once  established, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  quite  perfect.    The  cheerful  optimism  and 
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ingrained  conservatism  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  lead 
them  to  regard  any  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  have  adjusted 
themselves  as  truly  American  and  not  to  be  excelled.  The  high 
esteem  which  for  a  while  attached  to  the  national  system,  not  only 
at  home  but  abroad,  also  is  indicated  by  the  circumstances  that 
the  Japanese,  eager  to  adopt  the  latest  devices  and  ready  to  take 
this  country  as  an  exemplar,  imitated  it  in  their  first  endeavor 
to  establish  modern  banking;  subsequently  (and  long  before 
our  own  departure  from  it)  they  shifted  to  one  based  on  European 
models. 

After  a  generation's  e^ierience,  its  defects  were  admitted  in 
our  own  country.  It  appeared  that  the  conditions  of  note  issue 
were  unduly  rigid.  The  volume  of  notes  depended  proximately 
on  the  price  and  the  interest  yield  of  United  States  bonds.  It  was 
not  quite  true,  as  often  alleged,  that  the  amounts  outstanding 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  country's  monetary  needs.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  deposits  and  checks  are  used 
as  freely  as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  bank  notes  serve  in  the 
main  the  purposes  of  pocket  money  of  moderate  and  good-sized 
denominations ;  and  for  nkany  years  the  total  of  currency  belon^ng 
to  this  class  was  largely  made  up  of  the  silver  dollars  and  certifi- 
cates. Allowing  for  the  part  played  by  these  rival  issues,  the 
national  bank  notes  did  not  on  the  whole  fiul  to  respond  to  the 
country's  needs.  It  was  in  another  direction  that  the  greatest 
defects  appeared.  The  system  broke  down  in  times  of  panic. 
The  plan  of  legally  required  reserve  was  designed  to  keep  the 
banks  strong.  It  was  expected  to  enable  them  to  pay  out  cash 
to  depositors  at  all  times,  and  at  all  times  to  take  care  of  their 
customers,  making  advances  to  them  if  in  need  of  support  and  yet 
solvent.  Of  its  failure  to  accomplish  these  ends  in  times  of  panic 
more  will  be  said  when  the  subject  of  commercial  crises  is  taken  up. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  on  repeated  occaaons  the  fiulure  was 
conspicuous,  indeed  dramatic,  and  that  this  crudal  defect  led  finally 
to  radical  changes. 

§  3.  The  Federal  Reserve  system  was  established  in  1913. 
The  first  plan  looked  to  the  creation  of  one  central  institution. 
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hftving  some  reaemblance  to  the  central  bai^  of  European  oouo- 
tries  yet  diverging  from  them  in  important  particulars.  The 
divergence  became  great  in  the  ^^tem  as  finally  idaborated. 
A  fear  of  the  vast  power  ^ich  would  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
great  public  bank,  combined  with  the  particularist  tendency  which 
results  from  our  federated  political  oi^^anization,  led  to  a  unique 
arrangement :  not  one  central  bank,  but  a  dozen  semi-centraliKd 
ones.  The  new  institutions  were  de»gnated  by  the  names  of 
the  cities  of  location  —  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
of  Boston,  of  Chicago,  and  so  on.'  Branch  banks  were  authorized ; 
the  system  was  expected  to  ramify  thru  the  whole  country.  More 
unequivocally  than  und^  the  national  banking  law,  the  whole 
organization  was  made  quasi-public.  Tlio  the  Reserve  Banks 
are  private  corporations,  they  are  und»  public  control ;  and  this 
not  only  as  regards  note  issue  aiul  deposit  reserve,  but  as  regards 
the  ownership  of  their  shares,  their  internal  government,  their 
constant  subjection  to  a  central  puUic  authority. 

The  central  authority  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is 
composed  of  seven  persons,  of  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamiry 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  are  members  ex  officio  and 
the  rest  are  appointed  by  the  President  fca*  long  terms.  It  has 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  Reserve  Banks,  being  authorized 
not  only  to  examine  all  their  accounts  and  affairs,  but  to  remove 
their  officers  and  directors,  to  require  them  to  re-discount  paper 
one  for  another,  to  suspend  reserve  requirements,  and  "to  exercise 
general  supervision." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  themselves -~  the  active  organs 
of  the  system  —  are  bankers'  banks.  Not  only  is  their  buaness 
mainly  with  the  ordinary  banks,  as  b  the  case  with  tbe  central 
institution  of  other  countries;  but  owno^ip  is  lodged  in  these 
their  customers.  No  individuals  may  be  stockholders  in  a  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  National  banks  are  compelled  to  become  stock- 
holders OF  else  retire  bom  the  national  system ;  the  old  syst^n 

>  The  twelve  nmirv«  mliea  were  Boston.  N«w  York,  Phtlwlelphia.  Riohmond, 
Atlanta.  Clevelaad.  Ctucago,  St.  Louia,  Minnekpolis,  Kbobu  (My,  DklUa,  San 
Fnnaisoo. 
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continues  to  be  utilized  in  tiiis  way,  as  in  various  others.  A  fear 
(not  unjustified)  that  the  new  plan  might  not  be  really  set  going 
without  some  compulsion  accounted  for  the  pressiu-e  thus  exer- 
cised. Other  banks  also  are  given  an  option  to  become  stock- 
holders, under  suitable  restrictions;  and  in  fact  a  considerable 
number  have  done  so.  But  the  stockholding  banks,  tho  thus  the 
owners  of  the  Reserve  Banks,  are  by  no  means  in  unrestricted 
control.  The  powers  of  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  are  great.  Not  least  important  is  the  appointment 
by  that  Board  of  three  among  the  nine  Directors  of  each  Reserve 
Bank.  One  of  these  government  appointees  acts  as  Chairman 
of  the  Directors  —  not,  it  should  be  observed,  as  the  active 
managing  head  of  the  Bank,  who  is  chosen  by  the  Directors  and 
need  not  himself  be  of  their  number.  The  government  further 
reserves  for  itself  any  profits  above  six  per  cent  on  the  capital 
stock,  provi^on  being  made,  however,  for  the  accumulation  of  an 
ample  surplus. 

The  Reserve  Banks,  as  first  intimated,  carry  on  business  chiefly 
with  their  owners,  the  stockholding  banks.  Some  dealings  are 
indeed  permitted  with  non-members,  but  over  a  narrow  range 
and  subject  to  considerable  restrictions.  The  intention  is  that 
the  Reserve  Banks  shall  lend  mainly  to  their  special  banking 
constituents.  More  particularly  they  are  to  take  over  from  these, 
by  re-discount  or  by  purchase,  commercial  paper.  Thereby  the 
banks  at  large,  which  deal  directly  with  the  general  public,  are 
expected  to  find  their  assets  more  liquid,  being  enabled  to  dis- 
pose of  their  commercial  paper  before  maturity  and,  if  pressed 
for  further  accommodation,  to  make  advances  to  a  new  set  of 
customers.  The  practise  of  re-discountii^,  common  in  European 
countries  and  the  basis  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  advances  there 
made  by  the  central  banks,  never  had  taken  root  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  expected  and  desired  that  under  the  new  system  a 
mariced  change  in  this  regard  should  set  in,  and  a  gain  tiiereby 
be  secured  in  the  adjustability  and  serviceability  of  the  whole 
complex  machinery  of  credit. 

§  4.  As  regards  note  issue,  a  radical  change  was  contemplated. 
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Note  issue  was  to  be  divorced  from  the  national  banks  and  turaed 
over  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  But  this  was  to  be  tike  result 
of  a  gradual  process  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  A 
somewhat  intricate  arrangement  was  set  up  by  which  the  Reserve 
Banks  were  to  buy  from  the  national  banks  the  bonds  set  aside 
as  security  for  notes  and  to  replace  these  institutions  as  issuers  of 
notes.  For  a  generation  the  old  notes  were  to  remain  in  circula- 
tion, tho  in  gradually  dwindling  amount  and  with  the  design  of 
ultimate  displacement.  The  new  notes  thus  substituted  for  the 
old  remain  in  one  significant  particular  similar  to  their  predecessors : 
they  are  to  be  secured  by  the  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
of  special  secmities.  Their  legal  title  is  "Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes." ' 

Quite  different  are  the  "Federal  Reserve  notes."  Here  almost 
every  vestige  of  the  old  system  disappeared.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  may  be  issued  only  on  application  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  subject  to  its  approval.  So  far  as  their  amount 
b  concerned,  complete  discretion  is  given  to  the  Board ;  there  is 
neither  limit  to  the  total  nor  restrictions  as  regards  the  conditions 
which  shall  justify  their  issue.  The  Reserve  Banks  themselves, 
it  is  true,  must  conform  to  certain  requu^ments.  They  must  de- 
posit with  the  agents  of  the  Board  security  for  the  notes  in  the 
way  of  commercial  paper.  What  is  more  important  in  its  prac- 
tical effect,  they  must  keep  a  reserve  of  40  per  cent  in  gold  against 
the  notes.  The  deposit  of  commercial  paper  as  a  separate  security 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  old  system,  indicating  as  it  does  an 
intention  to  provide  for  the  notes  in  a  special  way.  This  atti- 
tude appears  further  in  a  provision  by  which  the  notes  are  made 
"obligations  of  the  United  States"  and  are  redeemable,  at  the 
holder's  option,  at  the  United  States  Treasury.  Tho  not  govern- 
ment issues  in  the  ordinary  sense,  they  are  guaranteed  by  the 
government,  and  are  thus  given  a  dbtinct  priority  over  other 
claims  against  the  banks  of  issue. 

>  It  fa  not  improbable  that  further  legislation  on  (his  matter  will  be  enacted 
before  the  winding-up  process  at  the  act  of  1013  has  run  its  couTHe.  The  whole 
mmateoMtit  is  avowedly  tnuuttioaHl,  and  the  process  oT  tnuuitioD  may  be  modified. 
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One  arrangement  witK  regard  to  ihe  Federal  Reserve  notes 
proved  of  unexpected  importance,  or  at  least  of  unexpectedly  great 
effect  in  the  early  stages  of  the  system.  It  was  provided  (at  first 
thru  a  cumbersome  process,  later  by  a  direct  one)  that  they  could 
be  issued  in  exchange  for  gold.  Thereby  any  member  bank 
could  take  its  gold  to  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  get  in  exchange 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  To  the  member  banks  the  exchange 
signified  little ;  the  notes  passed  from  hand  to  hand  quite  as  read- 
ily as  gold  or  gold  certificates,  and  were  equally  acceptable  for 
payments  over  the  country.  For  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
however,  the  gold  became  a  "reserve."  Against  every  $40  of 
gold  so  received  it  could  issue  not  only  $40  of  notes  to  the  de- 
positing bank,  but  $60  of  notes  in  addition  to  that  hank  or  to  any 
customer  —  in  exchange,  say,  for  commercial  paper.  The  proc- 
ess of  transferring  the  specie  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  thus 
opejied  the  possibility  of  greatly  expanding  this  part  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  and  thereby  the  whole  credit  system  as  well. 

§  5.  The  regulation  of  deposits,  and  more  particularly  the  re- 
quirement of  a  stated  reserve  against  deposits,  had  been  the  fea- 
ture which  more  than  all  distinguished  the  national  banking 
^tem  from  that  of  other  countries.  This  feature  was  retained, 
tho  with  important  modifications. 

In  the  first  place,  the  national  banks  themselves  are  required 
still  to  maintain  a  specified  reserve;  but  the  requirement  applies 
only  to  the  amounts  they  keep  in  the  vaults  of  their  guides  and 
guardians,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The  old  classification 
is  maintained  —  central  reserve  city  banks,  reserve  city  banks, 
and  country  banks.  These  titles  are  now  misnomers;  it  would 
be  more  apposite  to  designate  banks  of  great  cities,  banks  of  large 
cities,  other  banks.  Those  of  the  first  class  must  keep  a  reserve 
of  13  per  cent  against  demand  deposits,  those  of  the  second  class 
10  per  cent,  those  of  the  third  class  7  per  cent.  But  this  require- 
ment, to  repeat,  applies  only  to  what  they  must  keep  to  theit 
credit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  As  regards  cash  held  in 
their  own  vaults  they  were  indeed  required  by  the  legislation  as 
first  enacted  to  keep  certain  specified  percentages;  but  this  was 
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aoDD  given  up,  and  they  were  left  free  to  do  as  they  pleased.  Some 
cash,  of  coin^e,  their  own  immediate  interest  compeU  them  to 
keep ;  they  miist  be  able  to  meet  current  demands  over  the  counter. 
But  what  is  needed  for  this  purpose  is  a  very  small  iHvportion  — 
perhaps  5  per  cent  —  of  their  total  demand  liabilities ;  and  whether 
they  shall  keep  a  little  more  than  the  indispensable  minimum, 
or  substantially  more,  is  left  quite  to  their  discreUon.  The  sys- 
tem frankly  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  important  thing  is  not 
that  each  and  every  bank  shall  keep  separately  a  strong  reserve, 
but  that  there  should  be  somewhere  a  consolidated  strong  reserve. 
And  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  questionable  whether  the  require- 
ment of  s  qwdfied  "reserve"  even  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
serves  any  useful  purpose.  It  is  not  the  7  or  10  or  13  per  cent 
which  each  bank  there  keeps  to  its  credit  that  constitutes  an 
effective  resource  or  gives  real  strength.  The  real  element  of 
strength  is  in  the  solidity,  the  large  total  reserves,  the  repute,  the 
governmental  backing,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  themselves. 
Custom  and  tradition  —  the  clinging  to  what  has  come  to  be 
part  of  the  accepted  order  of  thmgs  —  account  for  the  retention, 
in  this  modified  and  attenuated  form,  of  a  specified  reserve. 

Somewhat  different  is  the  situation  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  themselves.  These  are  the  foundations  of  the  entire 
structure,  and  here  there  must  be  real  strength.  How  much  to 
maintain,  might  have  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Res^ve 
Banks  and  of  the  Resor-e  Board  But  tradition  again  was  strong 
in  favor  of  a  specific  requirement.  Accordingly  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  shall  keep  a  reserve  of  35  per  cent 
against  deports.  Agunst  notes,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  re- 
serve b  to  be  40  per  cent.  Agtunst  both,  the  reserve  must  be  in 
legal  tender  money ;  and  barring  the  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  United  States  notes  ("greenbacks")  still  outstanding, 
the  only  legal  tender  money  is  gold.  Actual  coin  or  bullion,  or 
United  States  gold  certificates,  must  be  in  their  hands  to  this  extent. 
The  tendency  of  the  whole  series  of  arrangements  —  note  issue  and 
deposit  reserves  for  the  member  banks  and  Reserve  Banks  —  was 
toward  a  situation  pBftwitiaHy  umilar  to  that  which  had  been  de- 
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veloping  in  other  countries:  concentraUon  of  gold  holdings  in 
central  reservoirs,  mthdrawal  of  gold  from  everyday  circulation. 

§  6.  The  Federal  Reserve  system  was  fortunate  in  its  early 
stages.  It  began  operations  in  a  period  free  from  strain  or  dis- 
turbance; and  just  when  the  preliminary  stage  of  organization 
and  systematization  had  been  passed,  it  was  able  to  prove  itself 
extraordinarily  helpful  in  a  time  of  great  stress.  A  severe  crisis 
had  been  brought  on  in  1914  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe ; 
but  the  first  steps  in  the  new  system  were  not  taken  until  after 
the  country  had  recovered.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which 
thus  escaped  the  necessity  of  facing  a  cri^  at  the  very  start, 
were  ready  by  1917  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  own  participation 
in  the  war.  They  proved  not  only  able  to  meet  the  strain,  but 
bdpful  to  the  government  beyond  the  most  ardent  eiqiectations 
of  their  qxtnsors.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Board, 
the  Reserve  Banks  became  virtually  agents  of  the  Treasury.  They 
made  advances  of  their  own  to  the  government  in  anticipation 
of  bond  sales  and  tax  proceeds.  Still  more  important,  they  urged 
the  member  banks  —  virtually  required  them  —  to  do  the  same. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ^'stem  }H«ved  as  serviceable  to  our 
government  as  the  great  European  banks  did  to  theirs,  and  mudi 
more  serviceable  than  the  scattered  banks  of  the  United  States 
had  been  during  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65 ;  with  less  disturbance, 
also,  for  the  community  at  large.  By  virtue  of  its  start  under 
easy  conditions  and  its  sudden  and  successful  e^qwuision  when  the 
time  of  need  came,  the  system  attmned  in  a  few  years  a  position 
of  command,  an  influence  ramifying  into  every  channel  of  industry 
and  trade,  an  acceptance  by  the  public  of  its  dominance,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  could  hardly  have  been  secured 
in  less  than  a  generation. 

So  far  as  currency  and  [»ices  are  concerned,  all  this  was  not 
achieved  trithout  drawbacks;  least  of  all  was  there  avoidance 
of  the  evils  of  rapidly  rising  prices.  Tlie  extraordinary  rise  in 
prices  wluch  took  place  between  1915  and  1919  has  already  been 
reCnred  to.^  It  was  the  result  of  several  causes :  partly  the  marked 

■  8m  Chaptn  2S,  | «. 
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increase  in  the  country's  total  gold  supply,  tbru  inyxHtation ; 
partly  the  conceotratioa  of  gold  holdings  in  the  hands  c^  the 
Fedoal  Reserve  Banks;  and  partly  the  fact  that  deposits  moimted 
in  all  the  banks  of  the  country.  1^  great  i^^)orts  of  gold  —  s 
round  billioa  <^  dollars  —  found  tbdr  way  first  into  the  vauhs 
of  the  ordinary  banks.  As  the  Federal  Resenre  Board  devdi^ied 
the  policy  of  ewrhanging  Fedoal  Resove  notes  tor  gold,  tfaos 
gathexing  in  from  the  ordinary  banks  the  metal  held  by  than, 
not  only  this  new  supfJy,  but  the  gold  (or  gold  certificates)  for- 
merly hdd  by  them,  and  eveo  the  larger  part  oi  what  had  beat  in 
general  carcolation,  all  was  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks.  'Hieae  became  the  haldas  of  a  sapfij 
of  gold  beyond  anything  ever  before  imagined.  And  <m  the  basis 
ol  this  huge  sDpfdy,  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  depoats  were 
aUawed  and  indeed  stimulated  to  '■»T'*»»d,  to  a  vol^Be  far  hnraid 
the  opectatioBs  held  at  the  time  when  the  legal  minkaa  of  resems 
were  established.  In  this  proces,  as  alwavs  in  the  Uiuted  States, 
the  inoeasc  in  depoats  played  modi  the  more  m^mrtaat  part. 
Hk  main  impeCing  Corce  was  the  pressure  brought  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  oo  the  member  banks,  and  on  the  comH^uty, 
to  float  the  suLtxssite  great  issues  of  tv^^emment  bonds.  AM  the 
wocld  was  encouraged  and  urged  to  buy  booi^  and  if  ■ 
or  convenient,  to  borrow  the  means  of  paying  for  ti 
lag  from  the  individual  banks  b  orxier  to  subscribe  for  Uboty 
bonds,  and  re-bonowing  by  these  banks  from  the  Federal  Ruuii 
Banks,  meant  that  deposits  veie  s«¥i^«d.  1^  prcvoKani:  poti 
this  created  was  tamed  ov«r  to  the  Treasury  «aJ  ased  ior  the 
hnge  war  «'«r«H**«^  IVaBj^envd  befi-ve  k>nc  br  she  'Dtniuiy'a 
checks  to  the  govermnent  CT«dim<s»  an)  i^as  kepc  afiv^  tbe 
depoats  went  their  louad  bom  one  haikl  ti>  aa-cher.  after 
tbe  EamSir  taAiam  vi  tkas  maUe  «»<  eCeetfrr  anfi^  «f 
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traditioD.*  The  legislation  of  the  United  States  was  profoundly 
modified  by  the  Federal  Reserve  system.  But  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  the  banking  and  business  community  were  no  less 
profoundly  affected,  and  indeed  were  modified  with  unusual 
rapidity  by  the  unique  conditions  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  sys- 
tem. Designed  to  be  an  agency  for  concentration  of  reserves,  it 
became  one  for  the  attenuation  of  reserves  in  proportion  to  li- 
abilities, and  for  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  entire  circulating 
medium;  and  this  under  conditions  which  from  the  banker's 
point  of  view  seemed  safe,  and  indeed  were  safe,  but  which  con- 
tributed none  the  less  to  bring  on  the  community  the  evils  of  an 
unexampled  monetary  revolution. 

Yet  this  much  is  to  be  said :  the  Federal  Reserve  system  was 
not  itself  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
fystem  made  the  disturbance  more  violent  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Under  such  banking  arrangements  as  existed 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  the  whole  credit  structure 
of  the  country  would  have  been  in  danger  of  collapsing  under 
the  strain  of  having  to  supply  untold  billions  of  available  funds 
to  the  TVeasury.  Even  with  the  extraordinary  supplies  of  gold 
then  held  in  the  country,  a  resort  to  government  paper  could 
hardly  have  been  avoided.  Speculation  about  such  possibilities 
is  necessarily  much  in  the  air ;  yet  it  can  be  satd  with  some  con- 
fidence that,  given  the  urgent  need  for  suddenly  finding  vast  sums 
on  war  account,  the'Federal  Reserve  ^stem,  so  far  from  making 
matters  worse,  prevented  them  from  getting  worse.  Not  that 
^stem  or  its  administration  was  the  cause  of  the  monetary  ex- 
pansion ;  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  the  whole  industrial 
and  financial  system  was  caught  in  the  vortex  of  the  war. 

§  7.  One  question  of  principle  remams  to  be  considered,  par- 
ticularly important  under  the  banking  system  and  practises  of 
the  United  States.  Is  it  desirable  that  special  provision  be  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  holders  of  bank  notes  f  Or  should  note 
holders  and  depositors  be  put  in  the  same  position,  or  at  all  events 
have  the  same  sort  of  protection  ?  The  national  banking  system 
■Seewfaftt  iafurtlmwid  on  thia  mibject  in  Chaptar  SIX 
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gave  note  holders  a  well-defined  ];ioattion  of  qieciitl  security.  They 
are  still  preferred  in  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  since  the  Federal 
Reserve  notes  are  not  only  backed  by  commercial  paper  earmarked 
and  set  aside  as  security  for  them,  but,  more  important,  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  govemmeDt  itself.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  made,  and  indeed  has  been  adopted  in 
the  legislation  of  some  of  our  states,  that  depositors  also  should 
have  some  sort  of  public  guarantee. 

No  doubt  the  difference  in  treatment  rested  historically  on  the 
fact  that  the  similarity  between  notes  and  deposits  was  not  per- 
ceived. Tho  deposits  subject  to  check  form  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  quite  as  much  as  notes  do,  and  indeed  are  quantitatively 
much  more  important  in  countries  like  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  they  are  not  conmionly  regarded  as  "  money  " ; 
yet  notes  are  so  regarded.  The  usage  of  everyday  speech,  re- 
flecting like  all  such  usage  an  established  general  tradition,  serves 
to  explain  the  special  protection  provided  for  note  holders. 

The  real  grounds  for  special  security  to  note  holders  are  two.  In 
the  first  place,  notes  are  more  likely  to  be  held  by  the  poorer  and 
dependent  classes.  Deposits  are  used  chiefly  by  the  well-to-do. 
Notes  circulate  among  all  classes,  and  notes  of  the  smaller  denom- 
inations are  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  workmen  and  others 
of  slender  means.  Next,  and  not  less  important,  is  the  difference 
in  the  way  in  which  a  person  becomes  creditor  of  the  bank.  A 
depositor  almost  always  becomes  creditor  by  his  own  choice;, 
a  note  holder  commonly  becomes  so  without  any  volition  of  his 
own,  and  moreover  by  a  process  of  whose  legal  import  he  usuaUy 
knows  nothing.  A  note  circulates  from  hand  to  hand  as  "  money." 
The  person  to  whom  it  is  offered  in  payment  would  commonly 
find  difficulty  in  refusing  it.  Ordinarily  he  is  quite  unaware  that 
in  taking  it  thus  freely  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  is  simply  replacing 
another  person  as  creditor  of  the  issuing  bank.'    Who  are  the  note- 

>  The  legal  podtioa  of  the  payee  of  a  cbeok  ie  different  from  that  of  the  boldar 
of  B  baikk  note.  The  payee  of  the  check  does  not,  like  the  note  receiver,  become 
at  once  a  creditor  of  the  bank.  The  bank's  liability  is  only  to  the  drawer  of  the 
dieok  {the  depoaitor).  If  the  bank  refuaea  to  pay  the  check  when  preeented.  the 
depoiitot'  only,  not  the  payee,  has  a  richt  of  action  asainat  it.    On  the  other  band. 
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holding  creditors  at  any  given  time  is  a  matter  of  accident ;  since 
each  peraon  receiving  a  note  keeps  it  until  he  has  occasion  to  use 
it  in  a  purchase.  A  depositor,  on  the  other  hand,  selects  his  bank 
vith  some  deliberation.  No  doubt,  he  is  often  influenced  by  the 
bank's  mere  propinquity  or  by  its  general  reputation.  None  the 
less,  the  initiative  comes  from  him,  and  the  first  responsibility 
is  his. 

Hese  distinctions,  however,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far  nor 
permitted  to  obscure  the  fundamental  point  of  resemblance  — 
that  deposits,  like  notes,  constitute  part  of  the  de  facto  circulating 
medium.  The  same  fundamental  reasons  which  make  it  important 
that  notes  should  be  secure,  make  it  important  that  deposits  should 
be  secure.  The  essential  question  concerns  the  expedient  \roys 
<rf  promoting  security. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  United  States,  the  principle  of  provid- 
ing in  some  way  for  the  protection  of  depositors  is  too  firmly  es- 
tablished to  be  open  to  question.  It  shows  itself  not  only  in 
those  requirements  as  to  reserves  which  have  already  been  noticed, 
but  in  a  whole  code  of  banking  legislation.  The  nature  of  the 
loans  whidi  a  national  bank  may  make  is  rigidly  defined.  Not 
only  m  the  national  bank  law,  but  in  those  of  the  states,  there  is 
regulation  of  the  extent  of  loans  to  any  one  individual,  of  loans 
to  directors,  and,  not  least,  provision  for  publicity  of  accounts 
and  periodical  examination.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
.  at  Washington  has  a  staff  of  examiners  and  exercises  large  powers 
over  the  national  banks;  the  several . states  either  have  simUar 
buredus  for  their  own  banks,  or  are  moving  toward  such  super- 
vision. 

the  seDding  of  a  oheok  Id  paymeat  of  B  debt  doM  not  tX  oqm  liquidate  the  debt. 
Should  the  bank  (kit,  oi  for  sny  reuoa  irfuw  to  pay  the  eheok,  the  debtor  who  bad 
•ent  it  ia  still  liable.  If,  indeed,  the  payee  of  a  check  faili  to  take  steps  with  reaeon- 
able  diligenoe  for  its  preeeDtation  at  the  bank  on  which  drawn,  the  legal  situntton 
becomes  different.  If  he  put*  the  check  away,  and  waits  unduly  before  preaentinB 
it,  be  substitutes  himaalf  for  the  drawer  as  creditor  of  the  bttnk.  Failure  of  the 
bank  in  the  interval  then  means  loss  to  him,  not  to  the  bank's  original  creditor 
(depositot).  Hence  the  busineaa  practise  of  always  sending  alt  checks  received  for 
immediate  "deposit."  i.e.  for  collection  at  the  clearinghouse,  thru  one's  own  bank. 
By  thi«  proeeas  the  receiver  of  a  check  makes  himself  an  promptly  as  possible  a 
-xlitor  of  bis  own  bank. 
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All  this  regulation  is  unique  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  the 
requirement  as  to  cash  reserves  for  deposits  is  unknown  else- 
where, so  is  all  the  detailed  regulation  of  loans,  reports,  and 
special  liabilities  of  officers  and  directors.  The  situation  is  a 
curious  one.  In  a  country  where  the  general  tradition  has  been 
to  let  capitalistic  industry  pursue  its  course  unfettered,  the  very 
center  of  capitalist  operations  has  been  subjected  to  a  d^ree  of 
control  undreamed  of  in  other  countries.  The  cause  of  this  re- 
markable extension  of  state  interference  is  to  be  found  partly  in 
the  early  development  and  wonderful  spread  of  deposit  banking, 
but  still  more  in  an  underlying  dim  consciousness  that  here  is 
really  a  most  important  and  far-reaching  part  of  the  circulating 
medium.  Once  the  system  is  fully  established,  no  individual 
can  keep  out  of  it.  It  is  indispensable  that  he  have  his  bank  of 
deposit  and  his  bank  account.  And  tho  he  may  choose  his  own 
bank  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  on  the  watch  as  to  its  character 
and  solvency,  his  means  of  getting  information  are  necessarily 
uncertain.  The  public  concern  in  banking,  which  at  first  was 
chiefly  for  the  security  of  notes,  has  come  to  be  no  less  for  their 
equally  pervasive  and  far  more  powerful  successors,  the  deposits. 
Hence  the  proposal  that  deposits  should  be  made  absolutely  safe, 
like  notes,  is  not  an  illogical  or  revolutionary  one.  Obviously, 
no  method  of  segr^ation  of  particular  assets  (such  as  may  be  used 
in  r^ard  to  notes)  can  suffice  for  the  purpose;  since  the  only 
possible  security  for  all  deposits  would  be  the  solidity  of  all  assets. 
The  only  feasible  method  is  one  of  insurance  —  compulsory  con- 
tribution by  every  bank  to  a  public  (or  publicly  supervised) 
guarantee  organization,  out  of  which  the  deposits  of  a  collapsed 
bank  would  be  met.  The  main  objection  to  this  proposal  is  that 
one  great  safeguard  —  perhaps  the  greatest  safeguard  —  against 
reckless  banking  would  be  removed.  This  is  the  banker's  fear 
of  the  depositor.  If  every  depositor  knew  that  his  "money" 
was  sure  to  be  forthcoming  in  any  case,  being  guaranteed  by  the 
state  or  other  adequate  oi^nizations,  pressure  on  a  bank  from 
uneasy  depositors  would  be  less  likely  to  follow  suspicious  doings. 
Ilo  the  banker's  legal  obligation  to  meet  deposit  liabilities  on 
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demand  would  remain,  the  probability  of  the  presentation  of 
demands  would  be  greatly  diminished.  A  bank  might  pursue 
a  reckless  course  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  at  least  for  a  longer 
time  than  if  the  confidence  of  the  depositor  needed  to  be  constantly 
nurtured. 

Tim  objection,  tho  strong,  is  not  necessarily  conclusive.  Reck- 
less banking  takes  place  now,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  unguar- 
anteed depositor.  If  the  guarantee  were  one  not  of  immediate 
payment,  but  only  of  ultimate  payment  —  if  the  depositor,  tho 
secured  from  eventual  toss,  were  still  subject  to  the  possible  in- 
convenience of  having  his  funds  "tied  up"  for  a  time  in  a  liquidat- 
ing bank  —  it  would  still  be  to  his  interest  to  be  watchful,  and 
to  withdraw  bis  account  when  suspicious.  The  strong  interest 
which  stockholders  have  in  prudent  management  would  continue 
to  be  a  check  on  recklessness. 

Tlie  course  of  legislation  on  this  matter,  as  on  others,  is  likely 
to  be  much  affected  by  actual  experience.  A  succession  of  con- 
spicuous bank  failures,  bringing  great  loss  to  depositors,  would 
immensely  strengthen  the  movement  for  deposit  guarantee. 
Much  depends,  too,  on  the  development  of  the  relations  between 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  the  scattered  banks  which  re- 
mam  outside  that  system.  And  not  a  little  depends  on  the  general 
trend  of  social  and  political  development.  Banks  and  bankmg 
constitute  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  r^ime  of  private 
property  and  private  enterprise ;  and  as  that  regime  comes  to  be 
modified  in  greater  or  less  degree,  there  will  be  greater  or  less 
likelihood  of  further  and  more  elaborate  regulation  of  banking 
opeoations  at  large. 
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Section  1.  Two  phases  of  criaee :  industrial  depresnon  and  financial  ooUapse. 
Periodicity  of  crisee  exaggerated,  but  reguUrity  of  recurrence  unmistak- 
able. General  features,  388  —  Sec.  2.  Industri&l  depression  due  to 
maladjustment  in  the  diviaioQ  of  labor,  and  especially  in  the  m»lring 
of  new  capital.  Railways;  iron  and  steel  production,  391  —  See.  3. 
The  psychological  factor ;  the  contagion  of  businees  optimism  and  depres- 
sion. The  part  played  by  merchants  and  retail  dealeis,  393  —  Sec.  4. 
During  the  period  of  depression,  the  machinery  of  production  and  exchange 
is  out  of  gear.  The  cause  and  sequence  of  rerival,  384  —  Sec.  6.  Mal- 
adjustment in  investment ;  making  of  new  capital  beyond  tfae  limits  set 
by  available  savings.    Influence  of  corporate  securities,  397. 

§  1.  Two  great  sets  of  phenomeoa  will  be  considered  in  this 
diapter  and  in  that  which  follows  —  industrial  crises  and  financial 
crises.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  not  that  two  sets  of 
phenomena  but  that  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  problem 
will  be  considered.  He  industrial  and  financial  disturbances 
an  closely  connected.  It  is  chiefly  for  convenience  in  exposition 
that  they  will  be  analyzed  separately.  On  the  one  hand  there 
are  the  depressions  of  industry  extendii^  over  whole  countries, 
indeed  often  international  in  their  range,  taking  years  to  run  their 
course,  and  connected  with  far-reaching  social  problems.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  the  financial  panics,  which  affect  most 
directly  the  banking  and  mercantile  community,  run  their  course 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  are  associated  with  problems  of 
money,  banking,  and  credit.  The  present  chapter  will  deal  chiefly 
with  the  industrial  phases;  the  chapter  following,  chiefly  with 
the  financial. 

Both  phenomena  show  a  certain  periodicity.  Financial  panics 
occur  with  curious  regularity,  and  each  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  a  long-continued  stage  of  industrial  depression.  Something 
like  a  ten-year  period  has  long  been  observed.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  financial  crises  appeared  in  1818, 1825,  1837, 
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1847, 1857.  Hen  came  a  break  in  tlie  apparently  regularsequence ; 
but  beginning  with  1873,  the  ten-year  cycle  seemed  to  aiqiear 
again,  there  being  well-marlced  crises  in  1873,  1884,  1893,  1903. 
A  double  pulsation  in  the  cycles  seems  also  to  have  occurred. 
The  crises  of  1818,  1837,  1857  were  severe,  those  of  the  inter- 
vening periods  comparatively  mild.  Those  of  1873  and  1893  were 
again  severe ;  those  of  1884  and  1903,  mild.  Hence  some  writers 
have  inferred  a  twenty-year  period  for  great  crises,  with  others 
of  less  severity  about  halfway  between.  In  England  a  similar 
pmodicity  appears.  Financial  and  industrial  crises  have  come 
thae  in  the  main  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  United  States,  tho 
not  always  in  the  same  intensity.  Hus  the  crises  of  1818  and 
1837  were  much  more  severe  in  the  United  States,  those  of  1825 
and  1847  more  severe  in  England.  Tliere  have  been  some  dis- 
turbances, to  be  sure,  not  common  to  both  countries.  For  example, 
s  sharp  crisis  occurred  in  England  in  1866,  to  which  there  was  no 
obvious  counterpart  in  the  United  States;  and  a  sharp  crisis 
occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  to  which  there  was  no 
obvious  counterpart '  in  England.  It  would  be  more  accurate, 
probably,  to  say  that  there  was  a  lower  intensity  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  United  States  in  1866  and  in  England  In  1907, 
than  to  say  that  there  was  no  counterpart;  for  every  crisis  has 
in  modem  times  some  international  spread,  and  the  extent  of  its 
effects  is  only  a  question  of  d^ree.  Some  of  the  greatest  crises 
have  been  sharply  felt  the  world  over,  such  as  those  of  1857, 1873, 
1893.  Others  have  been  severe  in  one  country  only,  as  those  of 
1866  for  England,  and  of  1907  for  the  United  States,  or  1899  for 
Germany. 

The  regularity  of  the  disturbances  led  to  Jevons's  striking  sun 
spot  theoiy,  which  holds  that  the  observed  recurrence  of  sun 
spots  every  ten  or  eleven  years  explains  the  recurrence  of  crises. 
Jerons  maintained  that  the  sun  spots  indicate  variation  in  the 
beat  from  the  sun ;  this  affects  vegetation  and  crops  on  the  earth, 
which  in  turn  affects  the  course  of  industiy.  The  theory  has 
never  had  acceptance.  A  similar  explanation  has  been  sought 
in  fluctuations  in  precipitation  over  decades,  whidi  again  operate 
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by  their  influence  on  crops.  "Hiat  there  may  be  some  connection 
between  physical  and  industrial  pulsations  is  Dot  to  be  denied; 
but  the  problem  remains  unsettled. 

All  explanations  of  this  sort  rest  on  an  exaggeration  of  the  r^u- 
larity  of  the  fluctuations.  Far  some  periods  the  ten>year  cycles 
have  indeed  been  curiously  r^ular,  as  from  1818  to  1857,  and 
agahi  Cm  the  United  States  at  least)  from  1873  to  1903.  But  the 
regularity  has  not  been  that  of  a  well-defined  natural  phenomenon. 
After  the  crisis  of  1837  in  the  United  States,  there  was  another 
in  1839.  There  was  a  break  in  the  apparent  ten-year  sequence, 
as  we  have  noted,  from  1866  to  1873;  anothtt  from  1903  to  1907. 
"Here  have  been  disturbances  in  intomediate  years,  not  so  often 
noted,  but  not  less  well-marked.  So  in  England  in  1890,  when 
something  very  near  to  a  crisis  developed  in  the  United  States 
also;  again  in  Germany  in  1899.  France  has  be^i  angulariy 
little  affected  by  some  of  the  world-wide  crises.  Hw  crash  cS 
1873,  for  example,  brought  hardly  a  ripple  in  that  country;  whneas 
she  has  had  some  marked  re%'ulsions  of  her  own,  as  in  the  foilure 
of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  in  1889. 

None  the  less,  unmistakable  repetition  and  some  periodidt? 
we  do  find.  Periods  of  activity  recur,  foUowed  by  periods  of 
depression,  with  an  acute  breakdown  to  marie  the  revuHon  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  lie  si>-mptoms  thruout  are  familiar. 
During  the  stage  of  acti\-itj-,  new  entraprises  are  freely  launched, 
old  ones  find  a  ready  market  for  their  products,  bu^ness  men 
are  ciHifident  and  e^'en  optimistic,  labor  finds  r^ular  and  well- 
pud  emploj'ment.  Credit  is  easily'  e^tanded,  prices  rise,  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  tend  gradually  to  go  up.  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  such  a  stage,  there  is  i^t  to  be  a  p«iod  of  halt  and 
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Company;  in  1866  in  England,  that  of  Overend,  Gumey  and 
Company,  a  great  firm  of  bankers  and  brokers ;  in  1873,  that  of 
Jay  Cooke  and  Company,  a  famous  American  banking  house.  In 
1884  three  large  national  banks  failed  in  New  York;  in  1907  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  failed  in  the  same  city,  with  other 
banking  institutions  dragging  in  its  train.  Then  follows  the  acute 
stage  —  the  monetary  crisis.  Banks  are  confronted  by  sudden 
great  demands ;  they  are  pressed  both  to  enlai^  their  loans  and 
to  pay  out  their  cash ;  business  houses  fail ;  in  the  worst  cases,  as 
in  1857  and  1S73,  even  in  1907,  a  complete  paralysis  of  industry 
8et3  in.  With  the  more  or  less  rapid  subsidence  of  this  acute 
phase,  the  period  of  industrial  depression  begins.  No  new  enter- 
prises are  launched,  old  ones  contract  their  operations,  employ- 
ment is  comparatively  scant  and  uncertain.  Cash  accumulates 
in  the  banks,  reserves  are  high,  rates  of  interest  and  discount  low. 
Ibices  tend  to  fall.  Then,  after  a  few  years,  bottom  is  touched, 
revival  sets  in  slowly,  and  the  old  round  is  repeated. 

§  2.  The  causes  of  the  larger  oscillations  —  the  industrial 
[Aenomena  —  are  to  be  found  partly  m  the  division  of  labor  and 
the  time-using  or  capitalistic  method  of  production ;  and  partly 
some  elemental  traits  of  human  nature.  They  are  partly  economic, 
partly  p^chological. 

We  have  already  noted  the  successive  division  of  labor:  the 
marshaling  of  different  stages  in  the  processes  of  production. 
llience  ensues  an  interval,  often  long,  between  the  first  st^es  of 
production  and  the  final  emergence  of  the  consumable  commodity. 
Thence  comes  the  possibility  of  mistake  and  maladjustment,  and 
also  the  possibility  that  the  maladjustment  will  not  be  promptly 
ascertained.  Here  is  one  great  cause  of  the  industrial  crisis  — 
ill-adjusted  production. 

This  cause  acts  most  strongly  when  rapid  dianges  are  taking 
place  in  the  arts.  Crises  have  appeared  on  the  largest  scale  and 
mth  the  mdest  effects  during  the  period  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  m  the  countries  ^ose  progress  has  been  moat 
rapid.  When  there  are  heavy  investments  of  capital  in  new  en- 
terprises, then  the  chances  of  error  are  greatest,  and  at  the  same 
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time  a  course  of  error  can  be  persiated  in  for  the  longest  time 
without  retribution.  Tlie  railways,  so  far-reaching  in  all  their 
industrial  effects,  have  beeo  of  the  first  consequence  here  also. 
Many  of  the  crises  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  closely  asso- 
ciated with  excessive  or  unprofitable  railway  building.  Such 
were  the  crLses  of  1837  in  the  United  States,  of  1847  in  England, 
and  again  of  1857  and  1873  and  1884  in  the  United  States.  A 
railway  takes  a  long  time  to  build,  and  calls  for  veiy  lai^  in- 
%'estntent.  While  it  is  being  built,  and  for  some  time  after  it  Is 
completed,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  it  will  prove  print- 
able —  and  profit  is  usually-  the  test  of  serviceability.  The  rail- 
wa>'  opens  up  new  territcuj',  or  rearranges  the  geographical  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  dd  tfxntory.  Not  until  it  has  been  in  opoation 
for  some  }T«rs  can  it  be  defiiuti\'dy  known  wbetber  the  final 
increase  in  enjo>-ahle  goods,  or  human  satishcticMts,  has  been 
such  as  to  justify  the  huge  invTstmoit.  Railwa>'s  have  some- 
tiues  been  buih  into  le^ws  wbm  do  advantageoos  devek>p- 
ment  at  all  provvd  t\>  fi.)Uow.  More  often  tb^  have  been  built 
fabler  than  the  rvst  of  the  industrial  structure  could  be  adjusted 
to  tbtw  transforming  ede%<t»:  bmce  iben  has  been  a  king  interval 
during  wWoh  they  *!(«■  ni4  jirt  |«v<otabie. 

Tite  same  i^^i^hUiti.-  of  nuA-akn^aix^o  and  nMbdjastmait  ap- 
pears in  all  making  \>f  i^tant.  It  ^a>v$  tt^v^  cKt5<  is  tfacne  in- 
dttstTK«  vhW-k  ^tH'^'  tbe  BUttenals  tt^  ic  &txd  capital  and 
nacfiwf^'  —  tlnisp  vf-Wli  ;i^»^  at  Uae  x«y  hegwri-a:  «l  die 
IKvxvsfx^  At  |<(vyh»r<A<ci  asij  fart^»r5t  mcK'-wd  f^vi  fssl  Eiaiuuu 
m  et;.v>^iWf  jvv^K  Ste^-4t  a»*  tSe  sarasews  sc^c^xag  mm, 
vxAi^-.  Kvfiptt-,  »sti  t^  '.:W.  l^w  i^  =x  aaASetx  ^snes  t^  mosi 
i,3s^>MaBt  vl  t3!«<iW'  «Mi)eni>l»  *ni  JiK«'  skcv  :3iix  aay  <chu  the 
^SuKmttSs.iat^  v-j  s»^i:t$eul  *.-%£'>  i;>'..  ^:vtt  sk  stati  kv  a  dtHSMl 
oJadtr  W  «iX<KaMtRI.    TV-  ai^iwae  irf  ?u«t  vaadt  tmr  aaaed 
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$  3.  Here  the  pBychol<^ical  factor  comes  into  play.  A  per- 
vading spirit  of  optimism  fills  most  business  men  in  times  of  ac- 
tivity, as  a  spirit  of  pessimism  does  in  times  of  depression.  A 
few  very  sagacious  and  sober  persons  may  indeed  remain  un- 
affected. These  bold  off  wheoi  others  press  on,  and  venture  freely 
^en  others  hesitate.  But  they  are  as  rare  as  the  persons  who 
remain  rational  in  a  mob  or  quiet  in  a  dieering  crowd.  Most 
business  men  respond  to  the  influences  that  surround  them. 
They  enter  on  new  enterprises  or  enlarge  old  ones  when  all  the 
world  -about  them  is  doing  likewise. 

This  contagion  is  not  merely  contagion ;  it  rests  on  a  real  in- 
terdependence. Business  men  are  chiefly  buying  and  selling 
with  each  other.  Only  the  retail  tradesmen,  and  such  industries 
(essentially  retail  in  character)  as  street  raUways,  are  dealing 
with  the  final  consuming  public.  The  maker  of  iron  and  steel 
sells  to  the  maker  of  machinery,  he  to  the  manufactiu%r,  he  to 
the  wholesale  agent  or  jobber,  he  to  the  retailer.  Every  one  of 
these,  unless  possessed  of  almost  unlimited  capital  or  credit  on 
his  own  account,  necessarily  depends  on  what  others  will  buy  of 
him.  Whatever  be  his  own  opinion  of  the  source  or  extent  of 
ultimate  demand,  the  direct  influence  on  him  comes  from  those 
who  stand  next  in  the  long  chain  of  apparently  separate  yet  essen- 
tially interdependent  operations. 

A  curious  part,  and  one  too  much  neglected  in  discussion  about 
tite  course  of  crises,  is  played  by  the  distributing  middlemen  — 
the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  and  retailers.  These  constitute  the 
iounediate  purchasing  public  for  the  "producers."  When  they 
buy  freely,  business  is  brisk ;  when  they  hold  off,  bu^ess  is  dull. 
Tliey  are  not  only  subject  to  the  psychological  contagion ;  they «, 
are  also  moved  by  very  simple  calculations  of  profit  and  loss. 
Ilieir  operations  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  simple  purchase 
and  sale  of  goods,  and  their  success  depends  almost  solely  on 
prices.  Heir  attitude  toward  prices  and  their  response  to  prices 
are  for  considerable  periods  different  fromthoseof  the  consumers. 
The  latter  are  tempted  to  buy  less  when  prices  rise,  more  when 
they  fall.    But  dealers,  even  tho  tbey  are  governed  in  the  end 
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by  consumers'  demand,  are  influenced  proximately  by  current 
expectation  about  the  course  of  the  markets.  They  buy  heety 
when  they  think  that  prices  will  rise  and  cut  down  purchases 
when  they  think  that  prices  will  fall.  The  very  fact  that  they 
80  think  and  act  accordingly,  accelerates  the  rise  of  prices  in  the 
one  case  and  the  fall  in  the  other.  During  an  up-swing  pmod, 
they  add  to  their  stocks,  thmking  to  sell  them  at  an  advance, 
or  at  Inuit  to  protect  themselves  against  a  later  rise  in  the  prices 
of  what  they  buy.  llien  comes  the  shock  —  a  bad  failure,  a 
financial  panic.  They  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  "things  are 
Roing  down."  countermand  old  orders  as  far  as  possible,  ^ve  no 
new  ones,  liA*e  from  hand  to  mouth  in  their  purchases  and  sales, 
Uid  wait  until  they  think  that  prices  have  touched  bottom.  Sood» 
or  later,  after  a  stage  of  hesitation  and  depression,  some  new 
Vfvxt  —  a  good  crop,  the  unexpected  pn^tableness  of  a  beA 
venture,  a  turn  in  foreign  trade  —  gWca  the  start  to  ancrtlier 
upwatd  uoxTment.  Tlie  middlemen  readi  the  coodusioD  that 
it  is  time  to  bti,v  again,  and  to  tal»  ad^-antage  oi  low  [wices. 
Bunnees  becomes  more  arti^T,  optimism  rc\i\'es.  Prices  go  up, 
and  go  up  the  more  (Trtainl>'  and  quick]\'  because  aD  tiie  deakss 
now  tlunk  they  will  go  op  and  bu,v  in  ctmseqneoc*.  Tliae  is 
thus  an  arcumulatioo  <«f  extra  jt^ks  in  tbdr  hands  in  tiaaes  of 
rising  prices,  and  a  depletinn  in  time;:  \-i  lowlmcvs:  suae  icaly 
incnwMl  flow  tv>  mnsumers  at  the  one  staiw.  some  rmUy  I 
flow  at  the  other:  but  ak«  an  a!tmi*tin$  exrrss  an 
«(  tW  atppties  beU  in  the  mkiiVriDeii's  rKvr\>.iir&, 

$  -k  IXtrir^  a  j<ase  of  nikfns^ioc  t^ae  b.^h::fmil  ""*■—■  setHS 
t«  be  lMtf-.<«alkd.  Tbe  di^nvet  parts  dni  stx  art  to^etiier.  Tir 
4(«kfls  and  audiflnnHi  pntnna  tixv  fsaftMts  kth^ujr-.  Tt^ 
<kt  NAt  Kt^r  tW  accmftw wi  «r  wil  JcrcCxs  hKwtse  t^Qr  «r 
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find  woric.  Tbia  phase  rarely  lasts  more  than  a  week  or  two; 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  prolonged  period  of  baiting 
purchases,  lessened  production,  uncertain  employment.  He 
intricate  machinery  of  production  and  exchange  is  first  thrown 
violently  out  of  gear  by  the  financial  collapse ;  and  tho  this  may 
be  short-lived,  and  the  mechanism  may  be  got  at  work  again, 
it  shows  the  effectsof  the  shock  for  a  long  time  and  does  its  work 
ineffectively. 

Tlie  period  of  hesitancy  and  "poor  business"  lasts  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time,  according  as  there  has  been  during  the  preceding 
active  period  more  or  less  of  real  adjustment  in  the  industrial  ar- 
rangements. If,  for  example,  there  have  been  really  too  many 
railways  built  for  present  needs,  too  many  electric  enterprises 
launched,  too  much  iron  and  steel  made,  too  many  factories  put 
up  —  then  there  must  be  a  wait  until  some  of  these  appliances 
(the  older  and  poorer)  have  been  abandoned,  or  until  the  growth 
of  population  and  of  other  industries  has  restored  the  due  equilib- 
rium in  the  diviuon  of  labor.  Thus  in  the  years  before  the  great 
crisis  of  1S73  there  had  been  very  rapid  railway  building  in  the 
United  States,  whQe  the  fundamental  industry  of  the  land  — 
agriculture  —  had  been  neglected.  During  the  long  years  of 
depression  that  followed,  railway  construction  stood  atill;  but  a 
great  increase  took  place  gradually  in  the  population  and  resources 
of  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Middle  West.  Then  in  1879-80 
there  came  a  sudden  turn,  the  first  impulse  being  given  by  a  change 
in  foreign  tiode;  large  crops  had  been  reaped  and  good  prices 
were  got  for  them.  All  was  ready  for  a  revival ;  the  industrial 
readjustment  had  really  been  carried  out ;  the  business  community 
(in  this  case  suddenly)  woke  up  to  the  fact,  and  a  new  period  set 
in,  with  aU  its  concomitants  of  general  hopefulness,  ready  purchases, 
active  speculation,  new  enterprises  of  all  sorts,  and  the  consequent 
incubation  of  a  new  aisis  and  a  new  era  of  depression. 

Since  the  psychological  factor  is  of  such  central  importance, 
the  eslfnt  and  duration  of  ther^o-called  good  and  poor  times, 
and  the  immediate  occasion  of  tiie  turn  one  way  or  the  other, 
seem  to  rest  on  accident  —  that  is,  on  irregular  and  unpredictable 
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causes.  An  unexpected  great  fafline  may  precipitate  a  taisis. 
On  the  otber  hand,  unexpected  good  crops  sold  at  hi^  [vices 
(a  combination  which  the  United  States  has  been  forttmate  in 
enjoying  sundry  times)  may  postpone  a  crias  that  is  biriy  due. 
This  last  aeema  to  have  bera  the  case  in  1890-91.  Then  all 
the  matoials  for  a  revnistm  were  present ;  bat  a  turn  in  agricul- 
toral  pro^ierity  put  the  day  of  leckoiung  c^  fcv  a  year  or  two,  and 
the  crias  finally  came,  with  special  semity,  in  1893.  This  criss 
and  the  enatimg  period  of  depression  were  inten^fied  and  compli- 
cated by  the  political  struggle  in  regard  to  the  silver  question  — 
abonld  the  nKmey  of  the  country  rest  on  a  gold  «-  a  stver  baas7 
■ — a  question  which  necessarily  made  many  business  <q>etations 
tmcertun,  and  whidi,  in  its  p^didogical  effects,  ocated  even 
more  uncertainty  and  heatancy  than  the  monetary  question  in 
itself  made  inevitable.  The  revival  whidi  set  in  after  1896  was 
promoted,  again,  by  aH  sorts  c^  causes :  the  Bepublican  victory  at 
the  ptJls,  idiidi  pnmiised  the  muntoiance  of  a  secure  gold  stand- 
ard, and  aDotber  favtxable  turn  in  foreign  trade.  In  view  of 
the  frequent  ajqwaiance  of  irregular  causes  of  this  stwt,  the  d^ree 
of  regulaiitx^  iriiidi  stiD  perssts  in  tbe  lecTuioice  of  oises  is  sor- 
pri^ng. 

It  is  probaUe  that  depresson  is  less  pnlcmgEd  and  levival 
more  ea^  when  the  nndoi^'ing  condititxis  are  favorable  to  rising 
|wices;  vhen,  tot  example,  the  sappfy  oi  specie  is  increaang 
ma^cdly.  It  is  posaUe,  on  the  oth«-  hand,  that  these  very 
conditions  increase  the  ^leculative  and  uncalcol^ting  activity 
of  the  period  cS  incubation,  and  make  tbe  ocJI^ee  more  disastrous 
when  it  comes,  llius  the  crisis  oi  ISoT  came  afto'  the  Califunian 
sod  Australian  gold  discovaies  had  given  liar  years  the  basis  of 
riang  prices.    It  was  ray  sevoe,  and  yet  was  sJiort-^ved  in  its 
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§  5.  Still  s  further  factor  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
industrialcriaes:  the  increase  of  capital  and  its  relation  to  savings 
and  to  banking  operations. 

New  enterprises  mean  on  the  one  hand  the  creation  of  realNii 
capital  and  on  the  other  hand  the  accumulation  of  fresh  savings] I 
—  the  double  process  by  which,  under  the  r%ime  of  private 
property,  the  capital  of  the  conunuoity  is  added  to.  The  employ- 
ing capitalists  borrow  from  the  investors,  or  in  other  ways  enlist 
th^  savii^s.  Tho  the  bankers  and  active  business  men  invest 
some  accumulations  of  their  own,  they  secure  funds  very  largely 
from  the  inactive  investors.  Whether  u^ng  their  own  means 
or  those  of  others,  they  cannot  invest  more  than  the  available 
8a\nngs  of  the  communis  make  pos»ble.  But  this  limitation  is 
a  long-period  one.  It  does  not  operate  directly,  but  thru  a  series 
of  middlemen. 

Hie  development  of  corporations  and  the  consequent  growth 
of  opportuuities  for  investment  by  inactive  investors  have  greatly 
enlai^ed  and  complicated  all  this  mechanism.  New  enterprises 
nowadays  are  usually  latmched  in  corporate  form,  and  the  lAney 
means  for  carrying  them  on  are  procured  by  putting  stoc^  and 
bonds  on  the  market.  The  stocks  and  bonds  are  first  sold  mainly 
to  banking  and  investment  houses,  and  by  these  are  retiuled  to 
investors.  Hie  banking  and  investment  house,  while  it  does  not 
guarantee  the  solidity  of  the  securities  which  it  puts  on  the  market, 
yet  feels  a  respon^hility  for  them.  Its  prestige  and  permanent 
prosperity  are  involved  in  promoting  only  successful  ventures. 
The  most  important  and  useful  function  of  such  firms  and  insti- 
tutions is  the  exercise  of  judgment  regarding  new  enterprises; 
and  here,  too,  is  the  main  source  of  their  profit.  But  they  have 
DO  way,  beyond  shrewd  guesswork,  of  estimating  the  total  amount 
of  securities  which  the  investing  public  can  buy.  In  times  of 
buoyancy  and  hope,  the  various  investment  firms  go  ahead  with- 
out he^tation,  and  take  the  securities  of  all  promising  enterprises. 
The  whole  banking  and  brokerage  and  stock-jobbing  fraternity 
b  borrowing  and  lending,  and  buying  and  selling  securities.  Many 
of  the  smaller  fry  and  the  "outade"  speculators  exercise  no  inde- 
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pendent  judgment  at  all,  but  simply  buy  or  sell  with  the  crowd, 
swallow  aU  sorts  of  exaggerated  statements  or  rumors,  think 
only  of  the  prices  of  securities  from  day  to  day,  and  in  the  con- 
tagion of  the  moment  are  singularly  inattentive  to  the  fundamental 
forces  on  which  their  doings  are  based.  The  psychological  factor 
plays  a  great  part. 

Still  another  set  of  middlemen's  operations  are  Involved :  those 
of   commercial    banks.     Promoters,    investment    bankers,    bond 
houses,  turn  to  these  for  provisional  advances,  e^>ecting  in  due 
time  to  secure  funds  to  pay  oEt  the  advances  by  the  sale  of  new 
securities  to  the  investii^  public.    The  commercial  banks  are 
usually  in  a  position  to  lend  freely:  their  reserves  of  cash  are 
ordinarily  within  the  safety  line.    And  these  financial  loans  are 
"  good. "    Even  tho  the  securities  which  are  pledged  as  collateral 
mi^  depend  on  an  uncertain  future,  the  borrowers  themselves 
are  of  the  best  financial  standing  and  pledge  their  credit  to  the 
full.    By  extending  loans  and  creating  deposits,  the  banks  hand 
over  effective  purchasing  power  to  promoters  and  acdve  business 
maiAgers  as  completely  as  if  these  latter  had  secured  funds  di- 
rectly from  savers  and  investors.    . 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  purchasing  ] 
is  uaed  in  buying  goods ;  and  thus  tl 
the  general  advance  in  prices  cban 
of  the  cycle.    And  this  resource  b 
set  limit  to  the  credit  extenaon  of  a 
for  a  considerable  period  bankers 
as  if  there  were  no  limit  at  all. 

This  sort  of  situation  is  one  of  th( 
ing  of  the  mechanism  of  credit  and 
the  conmiunity's  material  outfit  — 
plants  —  takes  place  not  only  thru 
'  of  purchasing  power  at  the  hands  of 
moters  and  business  managers  want 
to  buy  machinery  and  to  pay  labor 
phydcal  operations  are  concerned,  t 
purcha^ng  power  gets  into  their  hi 
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it  came  from  investors  or  from  the  banks  which  extend  credits 
and  deposits.  Physical  investment  may  thus  proceed  in  advance 
of  investors'  savings ;  not  merely  because  promoters  provisionally 
put  in  fuods  of  their  own,  but  because  the  banks  put  at  their 
disposal  great  sums  which  are  created  out  of  thin  air,  so  to 
speak.  And  thus  the  making  of  new  plant  and  the  extension  of 
old  may  far  outstrip  the  real  savings  of  the  community. 

Such  a  process  cannot  continue  inde&nitely.  As  time  goes  on, 
it  begins  to  appear  that  the  securities  which  the  promoters  ex- 
pect to  sell  to  investors  are  a  "slow  go."  Moreover,  as  the  loans 
and  deposits  of  the  banks  swell,  their  liabilities  become  larger  and 
larger,  and  their  cash  reserves  relatively  smaller  and  smaller. 
Money  becomes  tight;  the  rate  of  interest  rises  both  on  short 
loans  and  on  long-time  securities.  The  limit  begins  to  be  ap- 
proached. The  promoters  and  the  banks  between  them  have  ^^ 
performed  a  useful  function  in  launching  new  enterprises;  ^ce 
a  large  part,  probably  the  larger  part,  of  the  general  investing 
public  is  not  disposed  to  participate  until  operations  have  really 
begun  and  prospects  are  clear.  But  the  process  of  anticipating  w 
the  investors'  savings  has  its  dangers  and  its  limit.  Hie  elastidty 
of  the  operations  of  the  commerdal  banks  both  facilitates  and 
conceab  an  overshooting  of  the  mark. 

When  all  this  has  gone  on  awhile,  it  begins  to  appear  that  more 
has  been  undertaken  than  the  accruing  savings  of_the  community 
make  possible.  The  mass  of  securities  offered  to  investors  ia 
greater  than  these  have  the  means  to  buy.  New  enterprises 
now  find  it  difficult  to  get  support ;  while  those  already  launched 
find  it  harder  and  harder  to  procure  the  additional  funds  needed 
for  completing  their  outfit.  The  commercial  banks  demur  at 
renewing  loans  to  the  corporations  and  individuals  who  have  bor^ 
rowed  of  them  under  pledge  of  new  or  old  securities  as  collateral. 
Simultaneously  there  is  likely  to  be  a  check  in  mercantile  expan- 
»on,  a  halt  in  the  general  upward  movement.  On  all  ^des  it 
appears  that  the  means  for  additional  investment  operations  have 
been  overtaxed. 

The  beginning  of  a  revulsion  usually  comes,  as  has  been  said. 
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with  a  financial  failure.  S<Hne  baddng  house  wliich  has  exceeded 
its  own  resources  and  that  of  its  clientele,  or  which  has  exercised 
bad  judgment  upon  a  new  venture,  goes  to  the  wall  and  precipi- 
tates a  general  collapse.  Thus  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Gjm- 
pany,  whose  failure  marked  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  of  1873, 
had  promoted  the  baildmg  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  — 
a  great  undertaking  and  one  eventually  successful,  but  then  far 
ahead  of  the  population  and  industries  of  the  region  traversed. 
With  the  general  ensuing  collapse,  it  became  clear  that  there  had 
been  many  such  premature  enterprises  as  well  as  not  a  few  ill- 
judged  ones,  and  that  more  of  new  capital  had  been  planned  than 
the  available  savings  made  possible.  This  was  mdced  the  case 
the  world  over  before  the  crisis  of  1873.  It  seems  to  have  been 
again  the  case  the  world  over  in  the  opening  years  of  the  present 
century,  leading  to  the  breakdown  of  1907. 

In  sum,  the  causes  of  industrial  depression  seem  to  be  redudble 
to  various  kinds  of  maladjustment,  all  connected  with  the  in- 
tricate divi^on  of  labor  and  the  long  stretch  from  production  to 
consumption.  There  is  likely  to  be  maladjustment  in  the  invest- 
ment of  savings  in  some  particular  kind  of  capital,  —  railways,  or 
electric  enterprises,  or  textile  mills.  There  is  likely  to  be  malad- 
justment in  a  greater  addition  to  the  total  of  the  community's  cap- 
ital than  is  justified  by  the  total  of  its  available  savings.  There 
is  excessor  deficiency  in  the  stocks  of  dealers  and  middlemen.  Thoe 
is  accentuation  of  the  whole  series  of  errors  because  of  the  p^- 
chological  factor.  The  greater  the  maladjustment  of  all  sorts, 
the  more  prolonged  and  painful  will  be  the  ensuing  process  of 
readjustment  and  recoverv. 
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Financial  Panics 

Soctitn  1.  Panics  aa  to  biumeae  men.  Interlacing  debts  and  oredite,  and 
powibility  of  genenl  coIUpae.  Demand  for  accommodation  in  tioMa  of 
crisiB,  401  —  Sec.  2.  Position  of  the  banks :  demanda  for  loans  and  for 
ca^.  Need  of  &  bold  policy.  Aid  which  a  central  bank  can  give,  403 
—  Sec.  3.  Peculiar  dangers  in  the  United  States,  from  the  wide  diffusion 
of  deposit  banking.  Clearing-house  action  when  an  individual  bank  is 
threatened.  DilBculties  when  all  the  banks  are  threatened,  40S  — 
Sec.  4.  Former  devices  for  dealing  with  panics,  thru  combined  action  and 
dearing'houae  certificates,  inadequate  in  the  United  States.  Severity  of 
the  panics  of  1S73, 1S03, 1007.  The  Federal  Reserve  system  designed  as 
a  remedy,  407  —  Sec.  S.  Industrial  evils  of  crises  hard  to  remedy.  In 
the  main,  inevitable  concomitants  of  luivate  industry,  411. 

§  1.  The  financial  panic  which  commonly  appears  aa  the  acute 
stage  of  a  crisis  affects  both  the  general  businesa  and  mercantile 
firms,  and  the  banks  and  financial  institutions.  Tho  these  two 
groups  are  affected  together,  their  fortunes  being  always  inter- 
laced, it  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  they  are  centered,  so  far  as 
possible,  separately.  We  will  begin  with  the  general  business 
community. 

All  business  men  conduct  their  affairs  on  the  ba«8  of  giving 
and  taking  credit.  Each  individual,  is  both  ereditor  and  debtor, 
has  his  bills  payable  and  bis  bills  receivable.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  these  obligatioiis  are  met  punctiliously.  FaUure 
to  meet  them  means  that  the  delinquent  loses  his  standing  in  the 
bu^ess  world ;  be  is  no  k>nger  in  the  game.  It  is  on  this  severe 
ground  of  expediency  that  the  discount  of  mercantile  paper  is  so 
secure  a  banking  investment.  And  the  commercial  banks,  it 
need  hardly  be  sud  agab,  find  their  main  reason  for  existence  in 
taking  over  the  loans  and  disoountmg  the  paper  of  active  buaoess 
men. 

Anything  which  unsettles   the  expectation   that  mercantile  '^ 
debts  will  be  promptly  met,  may  cause  a  panic  among  business 
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men.  Each  knows  that  his  paper  is  coming  due,  and  that  to 
enable  him  to  meet  it  he  must  receive  payme  t  of  what  is  coming 
due  to  himself.  If  he  fails  to  pay  his  own  obligations,  he  gets 
poor  comfort  from  the  fact  that  his  own  fdlure  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  his  debtors  to  pay ;  his  stand'  ig  is  broken  none  the  less. 
Now  all  obligations  are  likely  to  be  greater,  and  more  dependent 
each  CD  the  other,  during  an  upward  industrial  movement  Where 
there  has  been  some  really  serious  maladjustment,  failures  are 
inevitable.  But  then  it  becomes  also  possible  that  one  failure 
will  entail  another,  and  thb  still  another,  untU  business  firms 
topple  over  in  succesrion  like  a  row  of  bricks.  Of  this  sort  of 
collapse  a  dramatic  example  occurred  in  the  great  crisis  of  1857 ; 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States  an  extraordinary  number 
of  firms  then  collapsed. 

When  the  storm  is  brewing,  the  one  thing  needed  in  the  busi- 
ness commimity  is  assurance  against  indiscriminate  ruin.    This 
can  be  given  by  the  banks,  if  they  are  themselves  in  a  po^UoQ 
to  render  aid.    What  merchants  and  manufacturers  want  at 
such  times  is  "accommodation."    They  do  not  want  cash.    It 
is  true,  as  will  presently  appear  when  we  take  up  the  banking 
phase  of  the  crisis,  that  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  run  on 
the  banks  for  cash,  especially  in  deposit-using  countries.    But 
while  some  business  men  may  join  in  the  run,  it  rarely  touches 
the  mercantile  community  at  large.    What  is  needed  for  its  peace 
of  mind  is  primarily  the  assurance  that  support  will  be  afforded 
against  possible  tempora"'  '•mtin»'™aan">n+     T«ona  om  vnntBA 
not  cash;  or  rather,  assi 
Business  men  want  to  t 
countries,  they  want  th 
credit  them  with  deposit 
own  accruing  obligations 
fail  to  be  met  promptly. 

§  2.  The  banks  (to  pn 
are  thus  confronted  witl 
the  same  time  they  are 
for  additional  cash.    Th 
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for  a  drain  of  cash  means  a  lessening  of  the  resourcea  on  which 
depends  an  increase  of  loans.  None  the  less,  in  times  of  panic, 
the  only  sound  policy  for  banks,  in  their  own  interest  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  community,  is  to  lend  freely.  Toward  carrying 
out  that  policy,  a  great  central  institution  can  give  unmistakaUe 
fud.  The  central  public  bank  has  a  conscious  duty  toward  the 
public,  and,  rightly  conducted,  is  prepared  for  the  performance 
of  its  duty  in  times  of  stress.  By  providing  cash  from  its  own 
ample  holdings;  by  making  loans  itself,  not  least  by  bolstering 
up  the  other  banks  so  that  each  of  them  is  encouraged  to  take 
care  of  its  own  customers  —  the  great  central  bank  can  certainly 
mitigate  a  panic,  and  can  probably  prevent  the  stage  of  general 
collapse  from  being  reached.  The  Bank  of  England  has  learned 
by  long  and  hard  experience,  but  has  thoroly  learned,  that  free 
offering  of  acconmiodation  of  all  sorts  is  the  way  to  meet  a  panic. 
The  rate  of  discount  is  indeed  advanced  by  the  Bank,  perhaps 
sharply;  and  it  is  advanced  by  other  banking  institutions  also. 
But  all  solvent  business  firms  have  the  assurance  that  loans  can 
be  had  if  wanted.  The  same  assurance  is  given  by  the  great 
public  banks  of  the  Continent.  Different  tho  these  are  in  their 
constitution  and  in  their  methods  from  the  Bank  of  England,  they 
have  learned  with  comparative  ease  from  the  trying  history  of 
the  great  English  institution  that  bold  generosity  b  the  proper 
policy  in  a  panic. 

Such  is  the  policy  which  the  banks  of  the  United  States  should 
adopt  —  boldness  and  liberality.  This  poHcy,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
they  do  largely  follow.  The  strong  and  carefully  managed  banks 
of  the  larger  cities  have  faced  crises  with  courage,  and  have  per- 
mitted none  of  their  solvent  customers  to  go  by  default.  But 
the  maintenance  of  a  bold  stand  is  very  difficult  for  scattered  and 
independent  banks,  without  any  acknowledged  and  responsible 
head.  And  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  from  the  unusual  de- 
velopment of  deposit  banking  in  this  country.  The  banks  them- 
selves are  likely  to  be  in  peril  during  a  panic,  and  thus  not  in  a 
position  to  give  vigorous  support  to  those  in  peril. 

The  policy  of  bold  lending  necessarily  involves  risk.  Lend  tndy 
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to  solvent  persons — but  who  is  solvent?  The  emergency  usually 
comes  after  a  period  of  active  expansion,  when  many  new  ven- 
tures have  been  started  and  when  prices  have  been  raised  by  credit 
expansion.  How  will  half-finished  operations  or  newly  completed 
plants  turn  out?  How  far  will  mercantile  eng^ements  stand 
the  strun  of  lower  prices  7  These  must  be  matters  of  uncertainty. 
At  one  extreme  there  will  be  many  business  houses  of  unquestion- 
able solidity,  subject  only  to  pos^ble  temporary  embarrassment. 
These  should  clearly  be  supported.  At  the  other  extreme  will  be 
some  of  unquestionable  insolvency  —  the  agents  or  the  victims  of 
ill-judged  and  unsuccessful  investments.  These  must  succumb 
to  the  inevitable.  Between  will  stand  not  a  few  firms  with  large 
commitments,  large  liabilities,  more  or  less  uncertain  assets. 
How  far  to  go  in  supporting  these  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the 
banker's  highest  faculties  of  judgment.  Here  again  the  great 
public  bank  can  take  some  risks  which  the  private  bank,  however 
large  and  however  strong,  must  regard  with  he^tation.  Thus  in 
1890  the  Bank  of  England  took  the  lead  m  committmg  itself 
heavily  in  guaranteeing  the  liabilides  of  the  Barings  when  that 
famous  banking  firm  was  in  danger.  In  1889  the  Bank  of  France 
did  substantially  the  same  thing  for  a  large  Piuis  banking  institu- 
tion, the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  whose  impending  failure  would 
have  shaken  the  Frendi  busmess  community;  and  m  1900  the 
Reichsbank  of  Germany  took  the  risk  of  bolstering  up  the  threat- 
ened Dresdner  Bank.  All  these,  as  it  happens,  are  cases  in  which 
the  public  banks  extended  aid  to  other  banking  institutions;  but 
the  latter  were  in  difficulties  because  of  their  advances  in  support 
of  miscellaneous  business  enterprises.  The  same  sort  of  ud  to 
seriously  endangered  banks  and  firms  has  been  given  by  the  as- 
sociated banks  of  the  American  cities;  but  with  reluctance  and 
sometimes  with  a  possibility  of  eventual  loss,  and  only  under  the 
persuasion  that  even  greater  loss  would  come  from  the  predpitar- 
tion  of  a  general  panic.  The  right  Ime  is  not  eaaly  drawn  in 
such  circumstances  between  deserved  retribution  for  individual 
offenders  and  undeserved  harm  to  the  business  conununity  at 
large. 
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In  Continental  countries,  where  depomt  banking  is  less  devel- 
oped, .  some  of  the  phenomena  of  crises  are  different  from  those 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  But  to  the  degree  to  which 
their  industry  is  active  and  progres^ve,  they  are  subject  to  mer^ 
cantile  panics  as  well  as  to  the  larger  oscillations  of  activity  and 
depression.  There  b  the  same  interiadng  of  business  men's 
obligations,  the  same  probability  of  general  expansion  of  buaness 
and  general  enla^ement  of  obligations,  the  same  possibility  of 
panic  and  collapse. 

§  3.  There  are  some  phases  of  the  general  disturbance  which 
spedally  affect  the  banks  of  deposit-using  countries,  and  most 
of  all  those  of  the  United  States. 

Deposit  banking  implies  that  the  banks  have  a  great  volume 
of  demand  liabilities,  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  cash 
with  which  to  meet  them.  If  there  is  a  general  and  sustained 
run  on  all  the  banks,  the  cash  almost  inevitably  proves  insufficient. 
'niere  b  then  nothing  left  except  a  general  suspension  of  cash 
payments.  To  prevent  such  a  general  run,  to  maint^  the  con- 
fidence of  depositors,  to  keep  in  working  order  this  intricate  part 
of  the  machinery  of  exchange  —  this  is  the  object  which  legisla- 
tion and  the  policy  of  banks  strive  for. 

When  any  one  bank  is  beset  by  a  run  —  caused  perhaps  by 
some  unfounded  rumor,  some  unreasoning  fright  among  its  de- 
podtors  —  it  appeals  for  fud  to  the  other  banks.  These  have  the 
strongest  motive  for  granting  aid,  by  supplying  cash  from  their 
own  holdings;  since  fright  is  contagious,  and  the  failure  of  any 
one  bank  is  likely  to  precipitate  a  general  run.  But  the  condition 
on  which  fud  b  granted  usually  b,  and  always  ought  to  be,  that 
the  bank  in  straits  be  solvent;  that  its  loans  and  other  assets 
prove  on  examination  to  be  sound,  and  sufficient  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  to  meet  its  liabilities.  The  possibility  of  a  run, 
and  the  necessity  in  that  case  of  exposing  its  whole  situation  to 
critical  professional  eyes,  are  the  strongest  forces  for  preventing 
reckless  and  dishonest  banking.  A  bank  which  b  once  fairly 
going,  even  tho  it  be  really  insolvent,  can  keep  going  for  a  long 
time.    It  can  carry  on  its  books,  as  if  good,  loans  or  securities 
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iHiidi  ue  bad.  So  long  as  depositors  continue  their  dailjr  round 
of  deposits,  loans,  diecks,  there  is  little  to  reveal  the  true  situap 
tion.  But  once  there  b  a  run,  the  bank  must  show  its  hand. 
Whov  there  is  an  organized  desring  house,  a  committee  rq»e- 
smting  this  institution  (that  is,  the  combined  banks  of  the  place) 
Gmmines  the  threatowd  membtf ,  and  learns  whether  aid  b  de- 
BOTcd.  If  it  is,  the  reserves  of  all  the  banks  are  massed  at  the 
point  of  danger.  Every  depoator  in  the  imperSed  institution  is 
told  he  can  have  his  cash  if  he  wishes  it;  and  at  the  same  time 
puUic  assurance  is  given  by  the  dearing-bouse  committee  that 
the  bank  is  solvent.  And  if  it  is  not  solvent,  and  must  be  wound 
up  with  possible  loss  to  depoators,  the  combined  banks  face  the 
ntuation  boldly,  "take  care"  of  the  «nbarrassed  depostors, 
imd  endeavor  to  quiet  general  iq>prdienson.  By  such  means 
an  incipient  panic  may  he  averted.* 

But  when  there  is  a  general  panic  and  a  gennal  run  —  irtim, 
moreover,  some  banks  are  really  insolvent  and  otbas  are  in  an 
uncoiain  condition  —  the  ^tuation  is  more  difficult  to  handle. 
Here  again  it  is  unquestionably  a  vast  advantage  if  thoe  be 
some  one  great  strong  institution  with  ample  cash  holdings  and 
unshakable  prestige.  For  the  banking  institutions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Bank  of  England  b  in  sudi  times  the  citadd  of 
refuge.  It  can  undertake  to  supply  cash  when  needed,  and  to 
guarantee  solvency  if  there  be  real  sol%'aie}'.  Ilius  in  the  strik- 
ing case  already  referred  to,  in  1S90,  whm  the  threatoted  sus- 
penaon  of  the  Barings  might  have  caused  a  calamitous  panic,  the 
Bank  not  only  took  the  lead  in  guaranteong  that  firm's  liabil- 
ities, but  prepared  to  strengthen  the  whole  credit  structure  of 
tin  country.  It  secured  an  extra  stcoe  of  cash  from  the  Bank 
oS  France,  and  it  made  r«ad^'  for  a  possible  su^xnaon  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1S44  —  the  maneu\-a'  already  de9cr3>ed  *  for  getting 
additional  cash  resources.  Tliese  measures  sufficed ;  there  was  no 
acute  pania    So  strongl,v  intrencbcd  b  the  Bank  of  England,  so 
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conadous  of  its  obligations  to  the  public,  so  effectively  secured  by 
its  form  of  management  against  being  itself  entangled  in  danger^ 
ous  ventures,  that  it  is  probably  in  a  position  hereafter  to  cope 
with  any  financial  panic  in  its  own  country.  It  is  not  indeed  able 
to  control  the  periodic  oscillations  of  industry,  and  the  piunful 
revulsions  from  activity  to  depression ;  but  it  has  learned  bow  to 
deal  with  the  acute  stage  which  hitherto  has  so  commonly  marked 
the  traodtion,  and  which  has  intended  so  much  its  ill  effects. 
To  prophesy  that  acute  financial  distress  will  never  recur  in  Eng- 
land,  would  be  unsafe ;  but  the  unreasoning,  moblike  panic  has 
become  highly  improbable. 

§  4.  In  the  United  States,  the  other  great  deposit-banking 
country,  there  was  nothing  in  the  eq)erience  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  to  indicate  that  the 
financial  panic  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  situation  was  in 
many  ways  different  from  that  in  England,  and  in  many  ways 
contained  greater  elements  of  danger. 

The  national  banks  of  the  reserve  cities,  and  especially  those 
of  New  York,  occupied,  it  is  true,  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  But  the  analogy  did  not  reach  far.  They 
were  many  in  number,  and,  tho  combined  for  some  purposes  in 
Clearing  House  Associations,  they  could  not  act  with  the  energy 
and  promptness  of  a  ^gle  institution.  Even  if  they  had  been 
organized  to  act  unhesitatingly,  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
give  all  the  assurance  and  support  that  were  needed.  Their 
reserves  of  cash  were  only  such  as  the  national  banking  laws 
compelled;  sometimes  a  little  more,  but,  sddom  at  the  times 
when  panics  were  likely,  iq>preciably  more.  Not  least,  they  were 
themselves  not  above  su^idon.  It  is  true  that  most  banks  are 
always  solvent  and  even  super-solvent.  But  there  are  conmionly 
some  black  sheep,  with  rumors  and  suspicions  of  more.  Banks 
in  general,  solvent  or  insolvent,  are  uneasily  conscious  that  they 
have  not  an  invulnerable  portion ;  it  necessarily  ceases  to  be  ao 
when  public  confidence  begins  to  be  shaken. 

To  these  causes  of  danger  was  added  the  fact  that  deposit 
banking  is  extraordinarily  widespread.    Not  only  b  the  total 
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volume  of  deposits  in  the  United  States  very  great,  but  the  num- 
ber of  individual  banks  and  of  individual  depositors  is  enormous. 
There  is  a  larger  proportion  than  in  England  of  persona  who  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  unreasoning  panic.  Deposit  accounts 
are  kept  not  only  by  those  doing  business  on  a  con^deroble  scale 
and  by  persons  of  large  means,  but  by  small  tradesmen,  farmers, 
women.  Hiese  ea^y  get  into  a  fright  when  some  great  bank 
fiuls  and  rumors  are  flying  thick  about  others.  An  overt  run  or 
a  silent  steady  withdrawal  of  cash  may  then  be  precipitated.  The 
banks  on  the  other  hand  are  scattered,  are  sensitive  to  the  possi- 
bHity  of  sudden  demands,  and  are  themselves  by  no  means  free 
from  panicky  feeling.  Many  of  them  are  small;  many,  tai^ 
and  small,  conduct  their  operations  in  ordinary  times  with  a  mini- 
mum of  cash.  When  danger  threatens,  they  tdegraph  urgently 
for  cash  to  the  reserve  bank  in  which  they  keep  a  deport.  They 
.  do  so  not  only  to  meet  real  drains  by  their  own  depositors,  but  to 
provide  against  possible  or  anticipated  drtuns.  Among  the  bonks, 
as  among  their  individual  depositors,  a  spirit  of  aauve  qui  peut 
TD&y  develop;  and  then  a  full-fledged  panic  may  burst. 

The  proviso  in  the  national  banking  laws  by  which  country 
bonks  might  count  03  reserve  for  themselves  whot  they  kept  on 
deposit  in  reserve  cities  probably  increased  the  dongers  of  the 
mtuotion.  As  has  already  been  said,  this  provision  wos  by  no 
meons  the  sole  cause  or  the  main  cause  of  the  concentration  of 
ca^  holdings  and  of  financial  responability.  Some  concentration 
of  this  sort  is  inevitable  and  indeed  makes  for  the  more  economi- 
cal and  efficient  working  of  deposit  banking.  But  the  reserve 
regulations  under  the  national  banking  system  operated  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  the  scattered  banks  to  keep  deposits 
(on  interest)  in  the  central  cities,  and  thus  inten»fied  the  dnun 
on  these  in  times  of  stress. 

These  conditions  brou^t  about  repeated  break-downs  of  the 
American  banking  ^rstem.  On  three  conspicuous  occa^oos,  in 
1873,  in  1893,  in  1907,  complete  collapse  ensued.  In  each  of  these 
great  panics  the  banks  of  the  country  virtually  suspended  pay- 
ments.   Hiereby  they  conmiitted  acts  of  bankruptcy,  and  uiwler 
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the  strict  letter  of  the  law  could  have  been  forced  into  liquidation. 
The  fact  that  the  suspension  was  universal  and  well-nigh  inevitable, 
caused  its  strict  legal  consequences  to  be  ignored ;  and  after  a  few 
weeks  or  months  the  usual  course  of  payments  was  resumed. 
But  during  these  weeks  and  months,  on  all  three  occasions,  legal 
obligations  were  put  aside.  Neither  individual  depositors  nor 
depositing  banks  could  get  cash  which  they  had  the  right  to  demand. 
No  doubt  their  demands  were  in  one  sense  unreasonable.  In- 
dividuals called  for  cash  because  they  wished  to  hoard  it,  by 
tuddng  it  away  in  drawers  or  in  safe  deport  boxes.  Outside 
banks  wanted  it  partly  because  their  own  depositors  made  sim- 
ilar demands,  partly  because  they  themselves  were  in  a  fright 
lest  such  demand  should  come.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  break- 
down was  well-nigh  complete.  A  depositor  in  1893  or  1907  was 
allowed  to  draw  pocket  money  —  a  few  dollars  —  from  his  bank ; 
but  any  demand  for  considerable  sums  was  met,  in  most  cities 
and  by  most  banks,  with  flat  refusal. 

To  describe  the  various  further  consequences  of  these  banking 
collapses  would  cany  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  book. 
In  the  crises  of  1873,  1893,  and  1907,  there  was  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon, at  the  height  of  the  disturbance,  of  a  "  premium  on  cur- 
rency"; perhaps  described  more  accurately  as  a  depreciation  of 
deports.  Persons  in  need  of  cash  or  very  solicitous  to  procure 
it,  were  willing  to  give,  for  cash,  checks  on  solvent  banks  (checks 
which  were  available,  however,  only  thru  the  clearing  house) 
at  an  advance  of  as  much  as  two,  three,  or  four  per  cent.  Even 
more  striking  was  the  large  resort  to  various  substitute  media  of 
exchange,  in  the  form  of  checks  payable  to  bearer  and  of  clear- 
ing-house certificates  in  smaller  denominations.  There  was  a 
literal  scarcity  of  cash,  and  those  who  needed  it,  such  as  em- 
ployers having  large  pay  rolls,  had  to  turn  to  these  cumbrous 
substitutes.  Of  all  the  incidents  of  an  acute  financial  crids,  that 
of  1907  gave  conspicuous  illustrations,  —  failures  of  some  large 
banking  bouses,  shock  to  the  repute  of  others,  demands  for 
cash  from  frightened  depositors  and  frightened  banks,  virtutd  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  in  most  cities,  a  so-called  premium  on 
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cuireDcy,  sharp  fall  in  the  prices  of  securitiea  and  staple  com- 
modides.  The  events  of  1907,  repeating  as  they  did  with  unusual 
severity  those  of  1873  and  1893,  made  it  clear  that  no  effective 
way  had  been  devised  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  finAnriiil 
panic. 

The  generic  feature  of  an  acute  crisis,  whether  in  the  mercantile 
community  or  as  regards  the  banks,  is  loss  of  confidence.  Bu^ 
ness  men  lose  confidence  in  the  punctual  meeting  of  their  mutual 
obligations;  the  public  and  the  depositing  banks  themselves 
loae  confidence  in  the  punctual  payment  by  banks  of  their  obliga- 
tions. The  scarcity  of  cash  and  the  high  rates  of  discount  are  a 
result  and  a  symptom,  not  a  cause.  The  remedy  must  be  one 
that  will  restore  confidence.  Only  so  far  as  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  cash  does  this  is  it  a  remedy.  More  effective  than 
anything  else  is  a  bold  and  liberal  policy  by  the  banks:  free 
offering  of  loans  and  free  offering  of  cash  to  all  who  want  it.  To 
pursue  that  policy,  the  banks  must  not  only  be  strong,  but  must 
have  an  ample  reserve  of  strength,  and  the  ability  to  convince  the 
public  that  they  have  it.  The  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  by 
the  Bank  of  England  —  the  classic  example  of  a  specific  remedy 
for  panics  —  led  on  one  occasion  only  to  the  actual  issue  of  ad- 
ditional notes.  The  mere  knowledge  that  more  could  be  got,  and 
as  many  more  as  might  be  needed,  sufficed  to  restore  confidence ; 
or,  to  speak  accurately,  contributed  to  allay  the  unea»ness  which 
might  have  precipitated  a  fuU-fledged  panic. 

It  was  the  unhappy  experiences  of  1907  that  led  to  the  cur- 
rency and  banking  system  of  1913.    The  Reserve  Banks  were 
then  deliberately  created  as  institutions  whose  main  object  was 
to  serve  and  safeguard  the  public.    They  were  expected  to  main- 
tain large  cash  reserves,  to  extend  prompt  aid  to  individual  banks 
which,  tho  solvent,  might 
general  panic  by  ready  loan 
to  issue  additional  notes,  n 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Res 
an  emergency  resource  e^>e 
demand.    Not  the  scale  oi 
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but  the  skill  with  wMch  it  is  used,  must  determine  the  efficacy 
of  the  system  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  catastrophes 
as  have  darkened  the  past. 

§  5.  The  panic  —  acute  stage  of  a  crisis  —  does  not  last  long. 
A  few  weeks  of  excitement  and  anxiety,  of  banking  and  mercantile 
collapses,  of  pressing  demand  for  "money"  (i.e.  loans)  at  high 
rates  of  discount,  are  followed  by  rapid  subsidence  and  quiescence. 
Almost  invariably,  cash  accumulates  in  bankers'  vaults  within 
a  few  months  of  a  panic  and  the  rate  of  discount  falls  to  a  low 
figure.  These  conditions  hold  for  a  con^deroble  period,  longer 
or  shorter  according  as  the  revival  of  activity  comes  late  or  early. 
Dming  this  period  the  banks,  tho  willing  and  able  to  extend  ad- 
vances, find  the  business  community  unresponsive,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  cash  in  their  hands  goes  hand  in  hand  with  low  and  falling 
prices. 

It  might  seem  that  the  panic  proper,  which  is  brief,  must  be  of 
concern  mainly  to  the  business  and  banking  classes.  But  it  is 
often  followed  by  long-continued  and  widespread  effects;  and 
these  effects,  tho  not  due  solely  or  even  chiefly  to  the  panic, 
are  aggravated  by  it.  The  confidence  which  is  restored  after  a 
few  weeka  or  at  most  months  is  a  slow  and  sluggish  feeling,  very 
different  from  that  buoyancy  which  marks  a  period  of  activity. 
When,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  acute  crisis  comes  aa  the 
climax  of  a  period  of  activity,  the  reverse  period  of  depression  is 
doubtless  inevitable.  But  the  depression  is  greater  and  lasts 
longer  if  the  panic  has  been  severe.  The  psychological  factor 
again  tells.  After  such  a  serious  trial,  business  men  hesitate 
to  engage  in  new  enterprises,  and  are  cautious  in  the  conduct  of 
the  old.  Dealers  and  middlemen  curtaQ  purchases,  waiting  for 
better  times  —  partly  from  cold  calculation  of  lowering  prices, 
but  largely  from  the  mere  contagion  of  depression.  Hence  there 
is  less  real  production  of  wealth.  The  process  of  advances  by 
capitalists  to  laborers,  on  which  the  wages  of  hired  workmen 
ivoximately  depend,  takes  place  less  actively  and  there  is  less  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Hard  times  are  in  reality  hard,  and  the  more 
so  if  the  panic  which  precipitates  them  has  been  violent 
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The  period  of  d^ressbn  is  often  a  healthy  one,  or  at  least  is 
essential  for  industrial  health.  Sometimes  it  b  complicated  by 
other  than  the  ordinary  or  nonnat  causes,  and  brings  to  end  real 
evils  and  real  difficulties  of  a  different  origin.  Hius,  in  the  United 
States,  inflation  of  the  currency  thru  irredeemable  or  quasi-irre- 
deemable paper  has  intensified  some  periods  of  expansion,  and  the 
return  to  a  sound  currency  has  been  a  part  of  the  subsequent 
periods  of  depression.  The  sharp  crises  of  1818  and  1837  came  as 
the  climax  not  merely  of  general  speculative  activity  but  of  ex- 
cessive issues  of  notes  by  scattered  and  ill-regulated  banks.  The 
return  to  a  stable  currency  was  essential  to  restored  industrial 
health,  but,  coming  as  it  did  with  the  general  readjustmrat  of  a 
period  of  depression,  was  inevitably  trying.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  is  true  (for  the  United  States)  of  the  cri^  of  1873.  The 
collapse  after  1873  and  the  severe  fall  of  prices  were  part  of  the 
process  by  which  the  return  to  specie  payments  was  brought  about. 
And  even  without  these  extraneous  circumstances,  the  period  of 
depression  is  often  in  ret^ity  invigorating.  It  restores  the  proper 
balance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  industrial  organism.  The 
period  of  activity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  one  of' prosperity 
in  appearance  more  than  in  reality.  It  means  a  false  start,  a 
pace  which  cannot  be  maintained.  And  thru  all  these  ups  and 
downs,  the  fundamental  forces  which  make  for  material  advance- 
ment continue  to  have  their  steady  and  often  unperceived  effects : 
the  progress  of  invention  and  the  increase  of  capital,  the  accumu- 
lation of  savings,  the  industrial,  intellectual,  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  the  workers.  Too  much  attention  is  commonly  given 
to  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  superficial  prosperity,  to  good 
times  and  hard  times,  and  too  tittle  to  the  great  factors  on  which  in 
the  long  run  depends  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind. 

None  the  less,  it  is  true  that  panics  are  bad  in  themselves, 
and  bad  in  their  after-effects.  A  violent  crisis  prolongs  the  sub- 
sequent period  of  depression,  or  at  least  makes  it  more  severe. 
The  worse  the  shock,  the  harder  the  recovery.  Anything  which 
can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  financial  panic  contributes  to  miti- 
gate the  depression  of  the  industrial  crisis. 
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Remedies  or  at  least  palliatives  for  the  financial  panic  are 
easier  to  find  than  those  for  the  larger  cycles  of  industrial  depres- 
^n.  A  currency  anchored  securely  to  a  specie  bottom,  and  a 
well-devised  banking  system  with  effective  provision  for  meeting 
emergencies  —  these  are  the  best  means  for  coping  with  the 
financial  panic.  They  were  reasonably  perfected  in  the  banking 
systems  of  the  leading  European  countries,  as  these  stood  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century ;  and  after  long  and  troublous 
experiences,  a  promising  mechanism  was  devised,  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  ^^stem,  for  the  United  States  also. 

For  the  grave  evils  which  flow  from  the  industrial  aspects  of 
crises  it  is  much  harder  to  find  a  remedy.  Something  may  be 
guned  by  diffu»on  of  better  education  among  the  classes  from 
whom  business  men  are  recruited.  The  excitement  and  demoral- 
ization, the  psychological  factors,  which  play  so  considerable 
a  part  rest  la^;ely  on  ignorance.  Business  men,  tho  well  informed 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  circle  of  their  immediate  operations,  are 
often  singularly  ignorant  on  the  wider  aspects  of  industry  and  on 
the  economic  history  which  records  the  warning  experience  of 
the  past.  Something  may  be  gained,  too,  by  direct  government 
action.  It  has  been  suggested  that  public  works,  in  the  way  of 
roads,  buildings,  harbor  works,  parks,  improvements  of  all  sorts, 
should  be  undertaken  most  largely  in  periods  of  depression,  and 
held  back  during  periods  of  activity,  thus  counteracting  to  some 
degree  the  alternations  of  private  investment.  Public  invest- 
ment has  tended  in  the  past  to  proceed  just  the  other  way;  it 
has  accelerated  or  slackened  its  pace  sympathetically  with  private 
activity.  Where  great  industries,  such  as  the  railways,  are  under 
public  management,  the  opportunities  for  some  kind  of  check- 
weighing  may  seem  to  be  present  to  a  special  degree.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  how  far  action  of  this  sort  can  be  made  an 
efficient  palliative :  for  public  works  undertaken  not  with  an  eye 
to  clearly  poceived  needs,  but  with  a  view  to  general  effects  on 
industry  and  employment,  are  likely  to  be  ill-conducted,  and  so  in 
the  end  unsuccessful  and  themselves  irregular. 

In  the  main,  oscillations  of  industry  must  be  accepted  as  in- 
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evitable  concomitaDts  of  the  r^tme  of  private  property.  Tbey 
may  be  mitigated,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  cease.  Tbey  are 
part  of  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  that  progress  which 
private  ownership  and  employing  capitalism  secure.  No  doubt 
they  are  among  the  black  features  of  the  existing  system.  Help- 
less embarrassment,  halting  production,  hardship  and  suffering 
for  the  unemployed  laborers  —  these  are  held  up  by  the  socialist 
critics,  not  without  show  of  reason,  as  damning  facts.  A  ^»- 
tematically  organized  sdieme  of  production  would  preclude  these 
evils.  But  deliberate  planning  of  industry,  carried  out  universally 
—  and  this  means  socialism  —  would  lack  also  the  vigor,  the 
elasticity,  the  forward  movement,  which  mark  existing  industry. 
Here,  as  in  all  things  human,  and  certainly  in  all  economic  ar- 
rangements, no  ideal  perfection  can  be  looked  for.  Good  must 
be  balanced  against  ill,  and  that  mode  of  conducting  industry 
must  be  accepted  which  brings  the  greatest  attainable  gain 
even  tho  it  bring  in  its  train  also  no  small  amount  of  loss. 
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CHAPTER  30 
The  Theory  of  Prices  Once  More 

Section  1.  Credit  ordinarily  does  not  supplant  money,  but  postpones  its  use. 
For  ^ort  perioda,  extennon  of  credit  may  influence  prioea,  415  —  Sec.  2. 
Credit  in  the  form  of  n^otiable  paper,  espeoially  bank  notes,  may  be  a 
complete  substitute  for  money.  Credit  thru  offsetting  of  transactiona 
completely  supplants  money.  The  clearing  house  does  this  on  a  great 
scale,  416  —  Sec.  3.  Prices  depend  on  purchasing  power  in  terms  of 
money  —  not  only  specie,  but  paper  money,  credit,  t^nk  notes,  deposits. 
Peculiar  problem  as  to  bank  money,  especially  deposits :  int«rdependenc# 
of  the  volume  of  purchasing  power  and  the  volume  of  transactions,  419 
—  Sec.  4.  How  the  volume  of  deposits  depends  on  the  quantity  of  specie ; 
from  (a)  direct  necessity,  (6}  binding  custom,  (c)  legal  requirement, 
d  —  Sec.  6.  (J)  Interaction  of  depoaita,  notes,  specie,  424  —  Sec.  6. 
(«)  The  temper  of  the  business  community,  427  —  Sec.  7.  Influeooe  of 
foreign  trade.  Prices  in  credit-using  and  deposit-using  countries  affected 
by  pricea  in  other  countriea,  429  —  Sec.  8.  lUuBtration  of  the  preceding 
principka,  from  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  an  increase  of  gold  supply 
affecta  prices,  430  —  Sec.  9.  In  what  sense  the  term  "money"  is  best 
used,  432. 

§  1.  We  return  now  to  the  mwn  topic  of  monetary  theory: 
the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  money  to  prices,  and  the  causes 
that  determine  the  general  level  of  prices.  It  was  explained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Book/  that,  under  the  simplest  condi- 
tions, prices  vary  exactly  with  the  quantity  of  money;  but  it 
was  said  that  thb  proposition  required  great  qualificationa  under 
any  except  the  simplest  conditions.  The  nature  of  these  quali- 
fications and  the  more  refined  general  formarion  of  the  theory 
we  are  now  prepared  to  consider. 

At  the  outset,  something  must  be  said  of  the  relation  of 
credit  to  prices.  Thb  again,  we  may  analyze  by  taking  up  first 
the  simplest  condirions.  Assume  such  conditions :  everyday 
money,  such  as  coin,  constitutes  the  sole  circulating  medium; 
but  some  purchases  are  made  on  credit,  i.e.  payment  on  them  is 
postponed. 


■  See  above,  Chaptar  18. 
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A  purchase  on  credit  has  the  aame  immediate  effect  on  prices 
83  s  purchase  with  cash.  If,  in  addition  to  a  given  number  of 
purchasers  offering  money,  there  are  as  many  more,  whose  credit 
is  good,  offering  to  buy  on  time,  the  effect  on  the  seller  is  the 
same  as  if  the  entire  number  offered  money.  With  a  fixed  sup- 
ply of  commodities,  prices  would  double  in  dther  case. 

But  this  is  only  the  effect  during  the  first  stage.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  goods  bought  on  credit  must  be  pud  for.  When  they  are 
paid  for,  money  must  be  used.  Credit  of  itself  does  not  perma- 
nently dispense  with  the  use  of  money  in  payments ;  it  only  post- 
pones the  use  of  money.  At  the  later  date,  when  the  debt  comes  to 
be  paid,  money  will  be  used,  and  what  money  is  so  used  will  not 
be  available  for  other  sorts  of  transactions.  To  the  extent  that 
moQ^  is  dispensed  with  at  the  outset,  to  that  extent  more  of 
it  is  caUed  for  at  the  end.  Id  the  long  run,  ther^ore,  credit 
stands  for  no  independent  factor  in  the  determinatioa  of  prices, 
and  is  no  real  substitute  for  money  —  no  real  cause  of  additioo 
to  the  monetary  demand  for  commodities.  It  simply  affects 
the  time  when  the  money  shall  pass. 

For  a  period,  however,  an  extenston  of  credit  may  have  the 
aame  ^ect  on  prices  as  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  money.  In  the  great  pendulum  swings  of  modem  industry 
there  are  apt  to  be  intervals  of  considerable  length  —  a  year  or 
two,  perhaps  more  —  when  new  purchases  on  credit  are  made 
more  freely  than  payments  on  account  of  earlier  purchases  take 
place.  During  such  a  period  credit  operations  act  to  raise  prices, 
by  the  difference  between  the  volumes  of  the  two  sets  of  trans- 
actions. In  times  of  depresw>n  there  is  the  reserve  atuation, 
hestancy  in  purchases  and  contraction  of  credit  dealings. 
Tboi  the  payments  of  old  debts  exceed  the  new  purchases  od 
credit,  and  the  balance  ^uks  the  other  way.  Shifts  like  these, 
the  probably  not  of  great  consequence,  play  some  part  in  l»ine- 
ing  about  the  oscillating  tendency  of  price  movements. 

%  2.  "He  extension  of  credit,  however,  may  cause  something 
more  than  a  postponement  of  the  use  of  money.  It  may  bring 
into  actkoi  a  train  of  causes  fnahling  money  to  be  Hijyfrcwd  irith. 
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If,  for  instance,  B  merchant  of  high  standing  buys  goods,  and  gives 
his  promissory  note  in  payment,  the  transaction  standing  by  itself 
merely  puts  off  the  use  of  money  until  the  maturity  of  the  note. 
Conceivably,  however,  the  holder  of  the  note  may  turn  it  over 
with  his  indorsement,  to  another  person  in  payment  of  goods.  If 
that  other  person  accepts  it,  the  use  of  money  in  the  second  trans- 
action is  entirdy  obviated :  yet  the  effect  on  prices  is  precisely 
the  same  as  if  so  much  mooey  bad  actually  passed.  It  is  further 
conceivable  that  the  second  person  may  band  over  the  note  in 
place  of  money  in  still  another  purchase.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  thb  sort  of  circulation  of  the  promissory 
notes  or  acceptances '  of  individuals  seems  to  have  been  not  un- 
common in  England. 

Obviously  bank  notes  supply  the  most  complete  instance  of 
this  effect  of  a  credit  instrument  The  note  of  an  individual, 
pven  in  the  ordinary  course  of  transactions,  can  hardly  drculate 
much,  however  well  known  and  reputed  he  may  be ;  for  only  by 
an  accident  can  it  be  of  convenient  denomination  for  other  deal- 
ings. But  bank  notes  —  which  may  be  issued  by  an  individual 
as  well  as  by  a  corporation,  unless  there  be  legal  restriction*  — 
are  intentionally  made  out  in  denominations  for  convenient  cir^ 
culation,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  money  would.  The 
effect  of  this  form  of  credit  is  unmistakable.  Bank  notes  serve 
as  complete  substitutes  for  money,  and  affect  prices  as  much 
(barring  some  qualifications  to  be  noted  presently)  as  specie 
would. 

Quite  a  different  way  in  which  credit  enables  money  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  b  in  the  pos»bility  of  enabling  transactions  to  be 
offset 

If  a  country  dealer  sells  merchandise  on  credit  to  the  sur- 
rounding farmers,  and  the  farmers  in  turn  bring  their  produce  to 

1  An  aooapUriM  ot  •  bill  of  exehtuse  or  dnft  brings  in  l«w  the  tame  tort  ol 
otdiintion  ma  the  signing  ot  n  prominory  note.  Fbr  reaaons  Uiftt  loot  in  the  history 
of  the  Uw,  Moeptanoe  ot  b  tnll  haa  been  much  the  more  oommon  form  in  E^ncland. 

1  In  ChinA  merohanta'  nolM.  payable  to  bearer,  have  been  in  use  (apparently 
lor  oentuTfea)  aa  a  drculatinE  medium.  "They  are  ianied  by  the  treat  hoUMB  of 
batincM  and  are  aooepted  in  all  the  prinoipal  tomu."  Hua'e  CMn«M  ffmpuw, 
ToL  n,  p.  Ul. 
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the  dealer,  and  hand  it  over  to  him  on  credit ;  and  if  periodically 
the  debts  are  offset,  and  only  the  baboce  b  paid  (that  balaooe 
perhaps  aUowed  to  stand  over  as  an  item  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing settlement),  tho  little  money  passes,  the  transactions  are  all  in 
terms  of  money,  and  prices  are  affected  as  if  money  had  passed. 
Such  offsetting  transactions  were  probably  conmion  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  eaiiier  stages  of  industrial  de- 
velopmoit.  In  parts  of  New  En^and  ^gs  are  still  r^;ularly 
recdved  by  village  storekeepers  from  the  country  folk,  and  cred- 
ited to  these  against  purchases ;  a  sort  of  barter,  but  one  taking 
place  in  terms  of  money  and  with  a  l^al  obligation  on  each  aide 
to  pay  money.  But  with  the  qiecialization  of  mercantile  deal- 
ings sudi  practises  have  almost  disaf^ieaied.  Tlie  deakr  who 
buys  is  nxfiy  the  identical  penon  to  whom  sales  are  made.  The 
far  developed  division  of  labor,  here  as  elseiriMre,  has  caused 
endianges  whidi  are  fundamentally  sinqile  to  be  canied  oa  by 
a  divided  and  complicated  mecbanism.^ 

The  great  and  effective  medianism  wfaicb  serves  to  Imng 
SEattoed  exchanges  to  a  single  focus,  and  enables  the  «*■«**"£ 
of  debts  to  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  is  that  of  the  dearing 
house.  The  diecks  turned  in  by  a  bank  are  offset  by  the  dieck 
presented  again^  it.  In  the  purchases  which  have  been  settled 
by  the  diecks,  prices  have  been  affected  pmtsdy  as  if  ^lecie  had 
pvaed  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  At  the  dearing  houae  the 
chet^  are  9nipl>-  exchanged.  Tbe  transartioos  aic  aettied  m 
the  end  without  any  use  of  specie  or  cash,  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, with  only  a  slight  use  of  it  —  m  that  aaall  pnportioa 
in  which  dealing  house  babuKCS  are  srtlled  with  cash. 

"Hx  same  result,  of  course,  b  attained  when  bank  notes  go 
thtu  the  dealing  hoose.  But  bank  notes  arv  More  Bbdy  than 
diccks  to  perfom  traasnttiaBS  on  the  way.  passing  &Ma  hand  to 
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hand  repeatedly  in  payments.  Checks  commonly  go  at  once 
to  some  bank  of  deposit,  and  thence  are  aent  to  the  clearing  house ; 
and  they  obviate  the  use  of  money  almost  exclusively  thru  the 
offsetting  process. 

§  3.  We  may  proceed  now  to  the  more  refined  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  relation  between  quantity  of  money  and  prices. 

What  determines  prices  in  a  highly  developed  eonununity  is 
the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  goods  and  the  quantity  of 
purehaaing  power  in  terms  qf  money.  Formulated  in  this  way, 
the  quantity  theory  holds  good.  It  is  strictly  true  that  the  gen- 
eral range  of  prices  depends  —  the  quantity  of  things  on  sale 
being  given  —  on  the  volume  of  purchasing  power  in  terms  of 
money.  But  that  volume  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  volume 
of  specie  or  of  what  is  generally  termed  "money."  And  the 
really  difficult  and  controverted  question  is  how  far  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  specie  or  "money"  affects  thb 
other  quantity  — '  total  purchasing  power. 

Some  things  are  obvious.  Certain  sorts  of  paper  substitutes 
for  specie  operate  precisely  as  specie  does.  Notes  payable  to 
bearer,  and  government  paper  pieces  whether  convertible  or  in- 
convertible, add  by  the  amount  of  their  face  value  to  the  total 
purchasing  power.  Such  things  are  included  in  common  usage 
under  the  term  "money,"  and  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  in- 
fluence prices  virtually  as  specie  does.  That  their  effect  is  the 
same  as  that  of  specie  is  clear  as  regards  such  bank  notes  as  the 
uncovered  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  effect  is  nearly 
the  same  with  our  national  bank  notes,  and  with  other  bank 
notes  also ;  tho  it  is  not  so  clear,  in  these  cases,  that  there  is 
a  net  increase  of  purchasing  power  by  the  full  face  value  of 
the  note. 

Credit  —  that  is,  not  credit  instruments  such  as  bank  notes, 
but  the  mere  postponement  of  payment  —  also  adds  to  the  supply 
of  purchasing  power.  An  offer  to  buy  goods,  by  a  man  whose' 
credit  is  undoubted,  acts  on  their  price  just  as  much  as  an  offer 
by  one  who  proffers  cash.  But  credit,  as  has  just  been  expluned, 
serves  in  its  ordinary  form  merely  to  postpone  the  use  of  money. 
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Tho  it  may  add  to  the  total  of  effective  purchaung  power  at  a 
given  time,  it  leads  in  the  long  run  to  no  increase  of  the  total. 

Deports  constitute  part  of  the  total  purchasing  power;  and 
an  increase  of  depoats  means  an  increase  in  the  total.  Deposits, 
be  it  noted  —  not  checks;  for,  as  has  been  said  already,'  checks 
simply  represent  this  power  in  actual  exercise,  not  the  total  avail- 
able supply.  The  total  supply  of  purchasing  power  in  terms  of 
money  thus  consists  of  various  and  heterogeneous  items;  but  all 
forms  of  it  add  to  that  monetary  demand  for  goods  which  deta<- 
mines  the  level  of  prices. 

The  most  intricate  question  is  presented  by  deposits.  A  pius 
chase  of  goods,  the  discount  of  commercial  paper,  the  ««ation 
of  deposits  —  all  these  go  together.  The  very  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  and  in  the  volume  of  transactions  brings  with 
it  an  increase  in  total  purchasing  power  and  in  the  effective  ma- 
chinery of  exchange.  The  careful  statement  of  a  quantity  theory 
of  prices  assumes  two  independent  variables:  total  money  or 
total  purchasing  power  on  the  one  hand,  total  supply  of  goods 
or  total  volume  of  transactions  ou  the  other.  But  in  the  case  of 
deposits  these  two  factors  seem  to  be  mutually  dependent,  and 
the  underlying  assumption  therefore  seems  not  to  hold. 

The  same  problem  arises  as  to  hank  notes  where  these  are  is- 
sued under  conditions  of  freedom  and  elasticity.  They,  too,  seem 
not  to  be  an  independent  variable.  They  are  issued  in  response 
to  a  demand  in  the  form  of  more  commodities  to  be  sold.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  Germany,  the  Scotch 
and  Canadian  banks,  fluctuate  from  week  to  week  according  as 
more  or  less  transactions  are  to  be  .effected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  deposits  (and  in  some  degree 
of  notes),  affected  as  it  is  by  the  very  same  volume  of  commodities 
and  of  transactions,  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  specie 
or  other  reserve  money  held  by  the  banks.  One  might  suppose 
the  extreme  case  of  a  commodity  in  which  all  payments  were  made 
by  check,  and  all  transactions  settled  thru  the  clearing  house. 
Here  there  would  be  no  need  whatever  of  specie  or  "money." 

>  Bm  Chaptoi  24,  1 3. 
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Daily  or  weekly  balances  at  the  clearii^  houses  could  be  allowed 
to  stand  over,  and  sooner  or  later  would  be  equalized.  In  such  a 
community,  if  deposits  swelled  more  rapidly  than  commodities 
and  transactions,  prices  might  rise  indefinitely.  Now,  where 
deposits  (or  notes)  are  very  largely  used,  is  there  not  an  approzi- 
marion  to  some  such  condition?  and  can  there  be  said  to  be  any 
dependence  of  prices  on  the  quantity  of  s^>ecie  or  of  what  is  usually 
termed  "money"? 

§  4.  Tho  it  is  true  that,  where  these  highly  elastic  credit  in- 
struments are  used,  the  connection  between  the  total  purchas- 
ing power  and  the  quantity  of  "money"  becomes  at  any  given 
time  very  loose,  there  remains  a  real  limitation  on  these  instru- 
ments in  the  quantity  of  specie.  This  limitation  comes  in  two 
ways:  first,  in  various  links  of  connection  between  the  volume 
of  deposits  (and  of  notes  elastic  like  deports)  and  the  quantity 
of  spede;  second,  in  a  connection  between  prices  in  any  one 
country  and  prices  in  the  world  at  large.  For  the  present,  we  shall 
give  attention  chiefly  to  the  first  set  of  factors ;  the  second  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  theory  of  iutemationd  trade,  to  be  con- 
ridered  shortly. 

The  extent  of  the  superstructure  of  deposits  and  notes  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  given  supply  of  cash  (meaning  by  cash, 
not  only  specie,  but  all  legal  tender  paper  and  other  public  paper 
available  as  reserve)  is  affected  by  the  following  circumstances ; 
(a)  direct  necessity,  (6)  biudit^  custom,  (c)  legal  requirement, 
{d)  the  interaction  in  the  use  of  deposits,  notes,  and  other  con- 
stituents of  the  circulating  medium,  (e)  the  temper  of  the  business 
classes.    Let  these  be  considered  in  order. 

(a)  Direct  necessity.  Some  cash  every  bank  must  have,  even 
tho  the  amount  may  be  small  in  proportion  to  liabilities.  Hie 
figure  of  five  per  cent  lias  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Some  such  minimum  a  bank  must  keep.  Even  less,  four  per 
cent,  or  three,  is  occasionally  found  to  serve  the  purpose;  tho 
few  banks  would  wish  to  siul  so  very  close  to  the  wind.  But 
somewhere  there  is  a  limit. 

That  limit  tends  for  one  reason  to  be  lower  for  a  city  bank 
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than  for  a  ootmtry  bank,  for  anotho'  reason  to  be  fai^iCT.  A 
large  ct^  bank  b  less  likdy  to  have  heavy  [Kt^K»tkHial  balances 
to  meet  at  the  dearing  house;  for  its  daily  deposits  from  cib- 
tomos  are  more  likdy  to  equal  the  dafly  drafts  thru  c 
dbeAs.  Similarly,  the  daily  caDs  for  cash  over  the  i 
ttom  customers  are  more  likdy  to  be  equaled  by  daily  dqwaita 
of  cash  over  the  counter,  llie  mere  fact  that  its  btrgneas  is 
lai^  and  varied  makes  it  more  probable  that  socb  items  i^ 
compensate  eadb  other.  On  the  other  hand,  Ae  city  bank  is 
mider  stningo'  pnasan  to  bold  a  safety  reserve  —  an  eztrs 
store  ol  cash  against  emergencies.  Hw  great  vofanne  at 
deposit  liabilities  makes  it  sensitive  to  roos  (H-  panics.  Hk 
diqilay  of  an  extra  stwe  of  cash  may  add  to  its  npote,  and  ao 
may  indirectly  iKt>ve  fKtjfitable.  Yet  it  docs  not  i 
ooodnoe  to  imifit:  the  eventual  gain  from  a  hi^  ] 
reserve  dqwnds  on  the  temper  and  vatcfafnlnesB  of  tbe  boaineas 
public.  It  is  by  do  means  a  nniversal  c^Mrience  among  the 
baiAs  of  the  United  States  that  the  sort  of  oooservatian  is  m 
ptofitaMe  advertisement. 

Where  a  dty  bank  can  turn  to  a  great  public  iuhtitutioa  for 
siqiport  in  case  of  mns,  its  motive  for  holdii^  extra  cmA  &- 
^Ipenrs.  It  e  then  like  the  countrv  bank  which  relies  f»~tfae 
ettjr  bank  in  such  cMitingeiicies.  Hence  the  Engltafa  banks,  which 
cut  fall  back  cm  the  Bank  of  En^iland.  have  vimaDr  givea  iq> 
lwM«**g  any  safety  reswe ;  the  oM  lady  in  Throdnecdle  Street 
attfoih  to  this.  Bat  some  ca^  for  daily  aeeds.  evm  tbo  it  be 
only  a  little,  th^  stiD  have  to  keep  on  hand. 

^)  or  the  binding  force  of  cnstoa.  the  Bai^  of  Ei^bwl  bs 
aqiplied  the  most  obvioos  cxa^ile.  Its  great  iesu»e  of  caali. 
OB  wUA  rest  not  only  its  own  depoats  bar  thoee  ol  al  Great 
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Custom  changes;  aometimes  slowly,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Bank  of  England's  gradual  development  of  a  settled  policy  in  the 
19th  century,  sometimes  abruptly,  as  happened  to  this  institu- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  shock  of  war  in  1914-18.  For  several 
years  the  flexible  yet  constraining  rules  which  had  govented  the 
Bank's  reserve  were  perforce  disregarded,  and  the  posdbility 
was  open  for  the  growth  of  a  different  tradition.  Similarly  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  led  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war  to  permit  and  even  to  favor 
an  expansion  of  their  deposits  and  a  rapid  approach  to  the  minimum 
reserve  required  by  law,  such  as  would  have  been  thought  to  be 
very  bad  practise  if  adopted  deliberately  in  time  of  peace.  It 
takes  no  long  time  for  people  to  become  accustomed  to  con^der- 
able  changes  of  this  kind,  even  tho  they  begin  as  emergency 


(c)  Direct  regulation  by  law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.  If  all  banks  were  required  to  keep  a  ca^  re- 
serve of  25  per  cent,  as  were  formerly  the  national  batiks  of 
New  York  City,  depoats  could  grow  only  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  one  of  cash.  This  was  far  from  being  the  limitation 
in  fact  imposed  on  the  national  banks  as  a  whole;  but  there  was, 
none  the  less,  a  substantial  limitation.  The  deposits  could  not 
swell  without  some  proportional  increase  of  cash  required  for 
the  l^al  reserve.  A  similar  restriction  remained,  in  the  manner 
already  explained,*  when  the  system  was  modified  thru  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

In  judging  of  the  consequences  of  such  regulation,  regard 
must  be  had  not  only  to  the  institutions  directly  affected,  but 
to  the  credit  system  as  a  whole.  A  great  growth  of  state  banks 
took  place  during  the  later  years  of  the  old  national  banking 
system.  These  kept  very  slender  cash  resources,  using  the  na- 
tional banks  as  depositories.  The  foundation  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  total  deports  rested  thus  became  proportion- 
ally narrower.  The  same  situation  remuned,  and  even  became 
more  marked,  under  the  Federal  Reserve  system;    ^ce  the 

w  27.  i  5. 
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Reaerve  Banks  were  required  to  hold  smaller  proportioiial  cash 
reserves  than  the  old  national  banks,  yet  continued  to  be  virtually 
the  supporters  of  the  state  banks  as  well  as  of  the  national  banks 
themselves.  This  did  not  nwaa  necessarily  a  weakening  of 
strength ;  but  it  did  mean  that  the  same  quantity  of  cash  in  bank 
vaults  became  potentially  more  effective  toward  increasing  the 
total  volume  of  purchasing  power. 

§  5.  (d)  The  next  cause  of  limitation  is  a  more  intricate  one. 
D^io^ts  and  checks  cannot  swe  for  all  transactions.  Cash 
—  that  is,  specie  or  notes  —  must  be  used  for  many  retail  pur- 
diases,  for  settlement  of  wages,  for  all  sorts  of  everyday  pay- 
ments. It  is  true  that  checks  are  used  in  the  United  States  to 
an  astonishing  d^ree.  Yet  poc^t  money  is  by  no  means  dis- 
pensed with.  In  England,  tho  diecks  are  used  nnivoaally  for 
wholesale  transactions,  they  are  used  for  consanters'  payments 
by  only  a  oompanttivdy  small  number  of  the  weU-to-do ;  coin 
or  notes  are  needed  Ux  most  r^afl  dealings  aod  for  aU  wages 
pa,^-nients. 

Now  no  one  fonu  or  deoomination  of  pordianng  pcnrar  is 
able  to  exercise  an  unqualified  ioftiMDce  on  prices,  if  it  be  ex- 
cttangotble  tor  otho'  forma.  FlftynloUar  Ub  or  tohponnd 
notes,  if  put  out  in  greater  quantity  than  needed  for  die  con- 
x'aueQt  iti^iofial  of  tiansnctions  to  whidi  tfaey  are  anited,  wiD 
flow  back  to  the  esuer  for  escbaa^  into  ^aaU  pieces.  If  indeed 
smaller  notes  are  issuable  under  the  sane  conditions  —  if  bank 
notes  of  all  deniMmnatii^ns  can  be  ksswd  as  frcdy  as  Jai^ge  notes 
or  deposits  —  thb  bark  flow  is  of  na  spcoil  cooseqncBoe.  But 
if  tbe  oaI>~  a^'ailable  smalkr  pieces  are  f\>id  coins,  ti 
are  important.  TVra  a  |:iv«s  aakxmt  of  cou  i 
somevbere  in  Um-  cw—Jt^-.  and  tW  vpluaae  of  odKr  ■oaetaiy 
ntdia  h»  a  iMitatioa  (nwa  ^  aiK«sa(v  nse  of  that  con.    We 

■riaige 
limits 
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posits.  England  long  supplied  a  simple  example.  No  notes 
under  £5  were  issued,  and  checks  were  used  (by  custom)  for 
large  transactions  only;  hence  sovereigns  were  necessarily  in 
eveiyday  use.  If  depoats  swelled  and  a  rise  in  prices  took  place 
in  consequence,  ntore  of  gold  coin  was  called  for  in  everyday 
transactions.  The  consequent  drain  of  gold  from  the  banks 
put  a  prompt  check  on  the  increase  of  deposits.  The  English 
monetary  system  as  a  whole,  with  its  necessary  circulation  of 
gold  coin,  illustrated  the  interconnectbn  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  circulating  medium. 

The  substitution  of  £1  and  10-shilling  notes  for  aovereigns  (gold 
coin),  long  advocated  in  England  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
concentration  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  was  brought  about 
suddenly  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Great  War.  Tho  adopted  as  a 
war  measure  and  not  prompted  at  the  time  by  general  economic 
considerations,  its  consequences  will  presum^ly  be  permanent; 
and  they  renuun  the  same,  it  may  be  renkarked,  whether  the  new 
notes  are  put  out  directly  by  the  government  (as  was  the  case 
during  the  war)  or  by  the  Bank  of  En^and.  In  dther  case  gold 
coin  ceases  to  be  in  everyd^  circulatbn.  An  increased  demand 
for  money  of  the  denominations  of  the  sover^gn  and  half-sovereign, 
ensuing  as  a  concomitant  of  a  general  rise  in  prices,  can  then  be 
met  only  by  the  issue  of  more  of  the  small  notes.  The  banks 
ttokl  in  their  vaults  paper  only.  Gold  no  longer  passes  over 
their  counters,  in  and  out,  from  day  to  day..  They  are  therefore 
not  affected  in  any  direct  way  by  an  export  demand  for  gold,  such 
as  is  likely  to  come  in  consequence  of  increasiag  imports  induced 
by  rising  prices.  Gold  for  export  can  only  come  from  the  Bank 
of  England's  holdings;  and  a  drain  of  gold  from  the  Bank  can 
affect  general  prices  only  in  so  far  as  that  institution  brings  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  other  banks  and  on  the  community  at  large 
by  ruang  its  rate  of  discount.  The  circulating  medimn  becomes 
less  responsive  than  before  to  changes  in  the  quantity  of  its  ba^c 
constituent.  Such  lessened  sensitiveness  to  varying  conditions 
of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  concentration  of  gold  in  great  central  repositories;  it  q>- 
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pears  iriienevtt  permeatioD  of  monetary  system  by  gdd  beccKiies 
less  and  accumulatioD  of  consolidated  reserves  beooows  more 
[HOiiouiiced. 

Id  the  United  States  the  establishment  ol  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  and  the  development  of  the  note  issue  under 
it  led  to  a  situation  esaentially  similar:  coacentratioa  of  gaid 
reserves  and  a  less  direct  influence  on  imces  ft«m  floctuations 
in  the  gold  holdings.  Under  the  national  bank  system  the 
issue  of  notes  had  been  far  from  elastic,  and  notes  veie  of 
necessity  supi^mented  by  other  fwms  at  money.  Utose  otha 
fiorms,  it  b  true,  were  in  part  government  paper,  in  part  ovei^ 
valued  silver;  but  during  the  later  days  of  the  oU  system, 
gold  also,  in  the  fwm  of  coin  or  of  certificates,  was  largely 
fliawn  into  everyday  circulation.  Under  the  new  system,  how- 
ever, in  irtiich  the  obligations  of  the  Reserve  Banks,  tor  deposits 
and  notes  were  treated  as  substantially  alike,  Resove  notes 
coukl  be  issued  with  great  freedom  and  could  be  readily  sub- 
stituted f<H-  gM.  llie  snpplementaiy  dement  came  to  be 
not  gM  but  notes,  tfae  government  paper  and  the  OTn<-valued 
silver  still  remaining  as  a  fixed  underiying  bctor.  llie  need 
tor  money  f^  everyday  circulation  remained  as  great  as  ew 
and  was  subject  to  as  great  ftoctnations  as  ew.  But  changes 
in  the  need  no  longer  impinged  in  the  same  direct  way  on  the 
available  goM  supply,  the  Reserve  notes  serving  as  a  sort  of 
buffer. 

lite  need  of  ^lede,  or  its  eqmTalent.  for  tke  tammon  trans- 
actions of  e\-co-day  life  helps  to  esplun  an  odd  phenomenon, 
to  which  icfeience  has  alread.v  been  made;  naaely,  the  com- 
mon complaint  of  scainty  of  moar?-  at  the  my  tmKs  when 
I  po  w  is  mo<!«  aboadant  aad  prices  are  hi^est. 
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real  difficulty  is  that  total  purchasing  power  has  increased,  and 
that  therrfore  there  13  occasion  for  more  use  of  every  sort  of  money ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  bank  reserves  on  which  the  swollen 
credit  currency  depends  have  become  proportionately  smaller, 
sometimes  even  absolutely  smaller 

§  6.  (e)  Finally,  the  temper  of  the  business  community  affects 
the  volume  of  deposits  that  can  be  built  on  a  given  foundation  of 
cash.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  deports  to  cash  in  any  fixed  proportion  —  four  to  one, 
or  ten  to  one,  or  twenty  to  one  What  is  true  is  that  when  the 
banks  have  comparatively  large  reserves  —  larger  than  seem  to 
them  worth  while,  under  the  influence  of  all  the  factors  just  de- 
scribed —  they  lower  their  rate  of  discount,  welcome  every  appli- 
cant for  a  loan,  and  are  more  than  willing  to  enlarge  loans  and 
deposits.  But  very  often  they  find  it  impossible  to  enlarge  them. 
The  business  community  does  not  respond.  A  familiar  [Genome- 
tun,  reciuring  with  remarkable  regularity,  is  that  in  times  of  de- 
presson  banks  have  abundant  reserves,  that  the  money  market 
is  ea^,  and  that  nevertheless  loans  are  not  taken.  Conversely, 
during  periods  of  activity,  when  every  one  is  optimistic,  loans 
are  in  demand ;  and  then  the  banks,  tho  their  reserves  may  be 
near  the  minimum  and  their  rate  of  discount  high,  not  only  find  it 
easy  to  swell  loans  and  deposits,  but  find  it  difficult  to  prevent 
them  from  swelling.  The  psychology  of  the  business  community 
as  a  whole  is  an  important  factor. 

lliere  was  a  long  controversy,  a  couple  of  generations  ago, 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  bank  notes,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  be  fredy  issued,  affected  buaness  activity  and  rising  prices; 
whether  their  free  issue  had  in  itself  a  stimulating  ^ect,  or  whether 
an  independent  increase  of  activity  was  the  cause  leading  to  the 
larger  issue.  Which,  in  other  words,  was  cause  and  which  effect? 
Hie  same  question  can  be  raised  as  to  deports,  and  it  is  in  this 
form  that  the  question  is  now  an  important  one  in  English-speak- 
ing countries.  Does  an  increase  of  deports  cause  greater  activity 
and  h^er  prices,  or  does  greater  activity  cause  an  increase  ot 
d^>o»ts  and  ao  bring  in  its  own  train  the  higher  prices?    The 
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truth  aeems  to  be  that  there  is  an  interaction  of  causes.  When 
the  spirit  of  hope  is  pervasive,  liberal  banking  facilities  auiture 
and  atimulate  it;  without  general  optimism,  such  facilities  lie 
unused  and  inoperative. 

Hence  there  is,  over  short  periods,  and  even  over  periods  of 
considerable  length,  truth  in  the  proportion  that  the  very  con- 
ditions which  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  purdiaaing 
power  bring  about  also  an  increase  in  the  demand ;  that  is,  in  the 
volume  of  commodities  or  of  transactions.  In  times  of  activity 
more  goods  are  produced.  Moreover  those  which  are  produced 
pass  from  band  to  hand  oftener  —  at  such  times  there  is  usually 
more  buying  and  selling  between  the  various  middlemen.  In 
other  words,  the  demand  for  money,  or  the  quantity  of  goods 
offered  in  transactions,  increases.  In  consequence  there  is  greater 
resort  to  banks  for  credit  facilities,  greater  creation  of  deposits, 
and  so  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  purcha»ng  power,  lliis 
double  or  sympathetic  increase  shows  itself  most  strikin^y  as 
regards  transactions  on  the  great  exchanges  ^  the  stock  ex- 
change, grain  exchange,  cotton  exchange.  Here  greater  volume 
of  sales  goes  pari  passu  with  an  increase  of  loans  and  deports 
and  greater  dearmgs  at  the  clearing  houses.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  takes  place  in  ordinary  mercantile  transactions. 

All  this  holds  good,  however,  only  for  a  while.  Eventually 
the  general  relation  between  deposits  and  reserves  works  itself 
out.  The  period  in  which  that  relation  has  no  immediate  effect 
may  indeed  be  a  consid««ble  one.  During  a  stage  of  depres- 
uon  and  during  the  early  stages  of  a  period  of  rising  activity 
the  course  of  prices  seems  to  depend  most  on  the  temper  of  the 
banks  and  of  the  business  community.  VHthout  some  basis  of 
cash  reserve  the  banks'  could  not  indeed  expand  their  opoBtions ; 
but  whether  the  basis  be  broad  or  narrow  seems  to  matter  little. 
When  a  period  of  depression  has  lasted  for  a  time,  hope  begins 
to  revive,  at  first  slowly,  then  more  briskly.  He  low  rates  of 
discount  at  the  banks  are  found  tempting,  and  the  banks  find 
it  possible  to  extend  their  loans.  Business  gradually  beccHoes 
more  active,  more  goods  are  produced,  ud  more  ire  aold.    The 
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upward  movemeat,  once  b^un,  goea  oo  erescmda  until  the  rush  of  a 
full  tide  of  activity  is  reached.  Then  deposits  are  large  as  com- 
pared with  reserves,  money  is  tight,  the  rate  of  discount  is  high, 
and  even  the  rate  of  interest  on  permanent  investments  shows  a 
Efympathetic  rise.  The  final  halt  to  the  movement  commonly 
comes  from  a  commercial  panic,  followed  by  another  period  of  de- 
pression, with  large  bank  reserves  and  low  discount. 

Hius  there  b  only  s  rough  and  uncertain  correspondence  of 
bank  expansion  with  bank  reserves;  much  play  for  ups  and 
downs  which  have  no  close  relation  to  the  amount  of  cash  in 
bank  vaults,  and  still  less  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  money 
afloat  in  the  community  at  large.  Where  bank  media,  whether 
in  the  form  of  deposits  or  notes,  are  an  important  part  of  total 
purchasing  power,  the  connection  between  general  prices  and  the 
quantity  of  "  money  "  is  irregular  and  uncertain. 

§  7.  The  second  of  the  general  forces  which  limit  the  poten- 
tial effect  of  credit  devices,  especially  deposits,  is  found  in  the 
working  of  foreign  trade.  In  the  present  discussion  of  this  topic, 
something  b  necessarily  anticipated;  but  the  principles  impor- 
tant for  the  moment  are  simple,  and  need  not  wait  for  the  full 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  international  trade.' 

When  countries  trade  with  each  other,  using  a  common  me- 
dium of  exchange,  the  level  of  prices  in  one  b  not  independent  of 
that  in  the  others.  The  different  countries  do  not,  indeed,  have 
the  same  prices  —  of  thb,  more  hereafter.  But  the  price  leveb 
maintain  themselves  in  the  same  relations.  If  one  country's 
prices  rise  above  the  range  normal  for  that  country,  there  b  a 
tendency  for  imports  to  flow  into  it,  and  for  specie  to  flow  out. 
And  if  its  prices  fall  below  the  normal  range,  its  exports  increase 
and  specie  flows  in. 

Now,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  wide  use  of  de- 
posits as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  confined  to  the  English-speak- 
ing countries.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  sort  of  credit 
machinery  b  comparatively  ineffective.    Tho  notes  are  largely 
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used,  they  are  by  no  means  put  forth  (under  nonnal  monetary 
conditioDs)  with  such  freedom  or  with  such  potential  effects  as 
dqrasits  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Hence  the  connection 
between  total  purchasing  powers  and  the  volume  of  tangible 
money  —  specie  and  obvious  paper  substitutes  —  is  much  closer 
on  the  Continent.  The  simpler  form  of  the  quantity  theory 
comes  much  nearer  to  fitting  the  facts.  This  is  still  more  true  of 
the  ouUying  industrial  regions  of  South  America,  Asia,  Africa. 
A  rise  in  prices  in  England  or  the  United  States,  due  perhaps  to 
one  of  the  periodic  bursts  of  business  activity  and  banking  expan- 
m>n,  affects  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  stimulates  im- 
ports, and  tends  to  a  drain  of  specie.  The  same  sort  of  upward 
movement  may  indeed  show  itself  elsewhere;  these  osdllations 
have  often  an  international  sweep;  but  none  the  less  a  call  for 
specie  b  likely  to  come  from  countries  whose  credit  machinery 
is  less  highly  developed.  Hence  a  drain  of  specie  to  other  countries 
will  occur  sooner  or  later  as  a  check  on  the  upward  movement  of 
prices  in  those  countries  whose  credit  machinery  contains  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  rapid  e^quuision. 

This  cause  acts  slowly.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  operate  fitfully, 
because  the  currents  of  intematiooal  trade  are  affected  by  other 
causes  also,  among  which  this  fundamental  one  b  often  con- 
cealed. Yet  none  the  less  it  is  fundamental.  I^ces  cannot 
rise  in  one  country  alone ;  sooner  or  later  all  countries  must  share 
in  the  advance.  In  most  countries  of  the  world,  prices  cannot 
rise  without  a  real  increase  in  "money."  Hence  they  cannot 
rise  for  any  considerable  time  or  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  credit- 
using  countries,  unless  in  all  other  countries  a  parallel  advance 
takes  place,  resting  on  nkore  copious  money. 

§  8.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  principles  just  stated,  let  us 
consid^  the  conditions  under  which  a  world-wide  advance  can 
take  place ;  in  other  words,  consider  the  ntode  in  which  a  matked 
increase  of  specie  will  affect  prices.  Suppose  a  greatly  enlarged 
production  at  the  mines,  such  as  took  place  in  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century :  thru  what  mechanism  will  prices  be  in- 
fluenced? 
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The  gold  from  the  mines  goes  first  to  the  mints  of  the  mining 
countries  or  of  the  countries  with  which  they  have  closest  connec- 
tion. Tie  gold  output  of  the  United  States  goes  to  the  American 
mints  for  coinage  into  eagles  and  the  like;  that  of  Australia  to 
the  Australian  mints ;  and  that  of  South  Africa  chiefly  to  Eng- 
land. In  these  countries  the  gold,  after  being  coined,  finds  its 
way  first  into  the  vaults  of  banks,  either  directly  as  coin,  or  in 
the  form  of  gold  certificates  or  Bank  of  England  notes.'  If  this 
happens  in  a  period  of  dull  trade,  it  simply  swells  bank  reserves, 
and  tends  to  lower  even  more  a  maritet  rate  of  discount  already  low. 
It  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  a  prompt  overflow  of  the  gold  to  other 
countries,  and  e^)ecially  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  before  the  gold 
can  have  had  any  influence  whatever  on  prices  or  general  ac- 
tivity. As  will  ^pear  more  fully  hereafter,  the  money  and 
banking  markets  of  the  leading  countries  are  in  close  connection, 
and  a  flow  of  specie  from  one  to  another  takes  place  under  slight 
inducement.  None  the  less,  an  effect  on  credit  extension  and  on 
prices  b  likely  to  appear  first  in  the  countries  to  which  the  gold 
first  goes.  It  is  most  likely  to  appear  in  them  when,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure  has  be- 
gun to  be  stirred.  If  the  gold  happens  to  come  in  when  that 
spirit  has  already  been  aroused ;  or  if,  after  activity  has  begun,  still 
further  supplies  come  in  —  then  all  the  elements  of  rapid  expansion 
are  present.  Then  other  countries  too  will  be  affected  with  less 
delay  than  under  slug^sfa  conditions.  Some  part  of  the  specie 
will  overflow  to  them  and  an  expansbn  take  place  in  them  also, 
more  or  less  rapid  according  as  their  monetary  and  credit  machin- 
ery is  re^mnsive.  If  new  supplies  of  gold  are  constantly  coming  in 
from  the  mines,  the  steady  outflow  from  the  mining  countries  and 
their  immediate  connections  is  made  good  by  the  fresh  additions, 
and  tha%  is  no  direct  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  the  en- 
larged superstructure  of  credit.  Thb  superstructure  will  con- 
tinue to  enlarge,  under  the  stimulus  of  pervading  optimism,  until 
at  last  it  becomes  top-heavy.    More  is  built  up  on  the  basts  of 
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the  spede,  enlai^ed  tho  it  be,  than  can  long  be  sustuned.  Re- 
serves become  comparadvely  slender,  the  rate  of  discount  rises, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  financiai  markets,  money  becomes 
scarce  and  dear.  A  commercial  crisis  is  apt  to  ensue;  then  a 
period  of  dullness  and  superabundant  reserves ;  eventually  a  new 
start  and  the  repetition  of  the  old  round.  As  the  years  go  on  a 
general  tho  irregular  advance  in  prices  comes  about:  more  rapid 
in  times  of  expansion,  checked  in  times  of  depression;  earlia 
in  some  countries  than  in  others;  affecting  different  commodi- 
ties to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  seasonal  conditions, 
adjustability  of  production,  variations  in  utility  and  demand  — 
yet  on  the  whole  unmistakable  if  the  observations  extend  ova 
some  time  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  countries  and  commodities. 

Something  like  this  happened  in  the  decade  following  the 
Califomian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries  of  1850;  something 
like  this  happened  again  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  after 
1895.  In  the  long  run  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  specie  or  gold, 
greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  increased  supply  of  commodities, 
works  out  its  effects  on  general  prices. 

§9.  One  last  topic  may  be  touched  briefly :  what  is  "money" T 
Tie  reader  will  have  noticed  that  in  some  previous  passages 
thb  word  has  been  used  in  quotation  marks,  indicating  that  the 
sense  attaching  to  it  is  not  certain.  What  does  the  word  usually 
mean,  and  in  what  sense  is  it  best  usedf 

"Money"  usually  means  whatever  passes  readily  from  hand 
to  hand  in  settlement  of  transactions.    It  includes  specie,  of 
course;    not  only  full-value  specie,  but  overvalued  specie  and 
subsidiary  coin.    It  includes  bank  notes  and  government  notes 
convertible  into  spc 
vertible,  so  long  as 
does  not  cover  all  < 
money  which,  as  we 
prices.    It  does  not 
fore  describes  only  a 

Su^estions  have 
which  should  conno 
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beeo  proposed  that  "money"  itself  sbould  be  used  in  this  wider 
sense.  The  term  "currency"  has  been  used  to  include  every- 
thing that  passes  in  Meeting  transactbns  —  so  including  de- 
posits in  their  active  stage  of  the  check.  But  proposals  for  de- 
liberate changes  in  economic  terminology  have  never  borne  much 
fruit.  The  writers  who  have  advanced  them  have  not  always 
acted  consistently  in  accord  with  their  own  advice,  reverting 
unconsciously  to  the  use  of  the  familiar  words  in  the  familiar 
senses;  still  less  has  there  been  any  general  consensus  toward 
a  change.  Hence  the  term  "money"  is  most  conveniently  used 
in  the  accepted  popular  sense.  Sometimes  what  is  lud  down  in 
regard  to  money  will  bold  good  of  all  the  circularii^  medium, 
the  context  indicating  sufficiently  the  range  of  application  of  the 
word.  Sometimes  it  will  mean  "cash"  only,  in  the  stricter 
sense.  Where  it  b  of  importance  to  discriminate,  use  may  be 
made  of  the  phrases  "circulating  medium"  or  "machinery  of 
exchange,"  cumbrous  tho  they  are. 
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SMtkm  1.  The  multiple  atandard  impracticable,  434  — Sec.  2.  The  plan  of 
■Iteraate  contractioD  and  ezpaosiaD  as  piioea  hae  and  (all.  Improbability 
of  the  needed  peniatence,  430  —  Sec.  3.  The  Btabiliaed  dollar;  siroiUr 
difficulties,  437  —  See.  4.  The  simple  gold  standaid  supplies  the  best 
arailable  system,  440. 

§  1.  The  repeated  experiences  of  changes  in  prices,  upward  and 
downward,  and  the  evUs  ascribable  to  the  changes,  have  led  to 
various  proposals  for  reform.  The  extraordinary  rise  which  took 
place  the  world  over  during  the  Great  War,  unprecedented  as  it 
was  even  in  the  countries  that  maintuned  the  gold  standard, 
accentuated  the  demand  for  radical  improvement  Among  the 
devices  suggested  some  have  looked  to  the  complete  elimination 
of  specie ;  others  have  had  in  view  its  elimination  as  the  standard 
for  deferred  payments  only.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  gokl 
should  remain  the  basis  of  the  current  medium  of  exchange,  but 
that  some  special  and  separate  arrangement  sdwuld  be  made  for 
the  settlement  of  debts. 

A  proposal  of  long  standing,  designed  to  remedy  the  injustices 
between  debtors  and  creditors  without  displacing  specie  as  the 
medium  of  exchange,  is  that  for  a  multiple  standard.  Briefly, 
it  is  as  follows.  Let  there  be  kept  accurate  records  of  the  prices 
of  a  great  number  of  commodities,  and  let  the  index  numbos 
show  at  stated  periods  how  the  general  level  has  changed.  Let 
debtors  then  repay  creditors  in  such  way  that  the  same  quanti^ 
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To  any  such  acheme  there  are  various  objections.  The  un- 
certainty about  the  beat  way  of  computing  index  numbers,  the 
varying  results  reached  by  different  methods  of  equal  validity, 
the  difficulty  of  recording  with  accuracy  the  actual  changes  in 
prices,  the  inevitable  margin  of  error  —  here  is  one  set  of  objec- 
tions. Another  arises  from  the  possibility,  already  discussed,' 
that  money  incomes  may  move  in  a  different  direction  from  com- 
modity prices;  they  may  change  more  or  less  than  commod- 
ity prices,  and  may  even  move  in  a  different  direction.  This 
problem  is  commonly  evaded,  in  discus^ons  of  the  multiple  stand- 
ard, by  the  tadt  assumption  that  an  identity  in  terms  of  com- 
modities is  necessarily  just.  The  conclusive  objection,  however, 
is  that  under  the  multiple  standard  certainty  and  calculability 
would  cease  to  exist  in  all  transactions  involving  postponed  pay- 
ments. No  man  would  know,  when  contracting  a  debt,  what 
be  would  be  called  on  to  repay  when  it  became  due.  He  would 
have  to  watch  each  monthly  or  quarterly  report  of  the  index- 
number  bureau,  and  guess  in  the  meanwhile  how  his  affairs  would 
have  to  be  adjusted.  It  is  true  that,  as  things  now  are,  there  is 
uncertainty;  since  there  are  changes  in  the  prices  of  the  por^ 
ticular  things  which  each  person  buys  and  sells.  But  every  one 
in  bu^ness  necessarily  watches  these  changes  and  adapts  his 
doings  from  day  to  day  to  the  shifting  conditions ;  indeed,  so  to 
watch  them  is  a  main  part  of  bu^ness.  To  add  to  this  inevitable 
cause  of  uncertainty  another,  from  unpredictable  changes  in 
index  numbers,  would  make  all  industrial  operations  insular 
and  halting.  If  the  scheme  were  put  into  effect,  people  would 
rebel  against  it  at  the  first  trial.  Or,  if  it  were  arbitrarily  main- 
tained, the  speculative  element  in  all  transactions  would  be- 
come more  marked,  risks  would  be  greater,  the  margin  of  gain 
for  middlemen  would  become  wider,  the  action  of  competition 
less  smooth  and  less  effective.  The  bunness  classes  in  the  end 
would  recoup  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  community  for 
the  trouble  and  risk  imposed.  The  plan  has  been  righUy  called 
one  for  a  "fancy"  monetary  standard.  Prom  any  point  of  view 
■  Chaptn  32,  H  6. 0- 
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—  from  that  of  difficulty  in  administration  or  that  of  outcome 
under  the  best  conceivable  administration  —  it  must  be  rejected 
on  any  sober  consideration. 

§  2.  Still  another  proposal  b  for  an  automatic  increase  and 
decrease  of  mon^  as  prices  fall  or  rise.  Let  government  paper 
be  injected  into  circulation  or  withdrawn  from  it  on  the  ba^  of 
officially  constructed  index  numbers.  When  these  index  numbers 
indicate  that  prices  are  falling,  more  money  is  to  be  put  forth ; 
when  rising,  some  is  to  be  retired.  The  process  of  impounding 
an  excess  might  take  p^ace  by  hoardiug  ordinary  rec^pts  for 
public  dues,  or  by  sdling  securities  on  terms  which  would  attract 


All  proposals  of  this  sort  rest  on  the  nuve  form  of  the  quantity 
theory.  They  assume  that  prices  respond  promptly,  and  in 
precise  proportion,  to  changes  in  the  quantity  of  specie,  or  of 
money  equivalent  in  its  mode  of  action  to  specie.  The  truth  is 
that  in  our  complex  modem  communities  the  connection  between 
prices  and  the  quantity  of  money  is  not  a  close  one  or  one  about 
which  prediction  is  easy.  An  increase  in  specie  may  go  for  sonke 
time  with  falling  prices,  a  diminution  with  rising  prices.  An  in- 
jection of  additional  money  by  government  action  mi^t  very 
ea»ly  have  at  one  time  no  effect  whatever  in  stemming  falling 
prices,  and  at  another  time  might  pU^ue  its  inventors  with  vastly 
greater  consequences  of  inflation  than  they  had  foreseen. 

This  much  is  to  be  said,  nevertheless :  if  the  plan  were  per^sted 
in  with  iron  resolution  year  after  year,  a  sufficient  approxima- 
tion to  the  desired  results  would  be  attained.  Fluctuations 
in  prices  would  not  indeed  cease ;  but  they  could  not  continue 
many  years  in  the  same  direction.  A  degree  of  stability  in  the 
value  of  money  would  be  attained  greater  than  that  which,  when 
long  periods  are  centered,  has  been  secured  by  the  specie 
standard. 

Unfaltering  per^stence,  however,  would  be  necessary  —  dl^ 
regard  of  temporary  failure,  disregard  also  of  popular  i 
The  exact  process  by  which  this  sort  of  regulation  would  j 
effective  is  quite  imposuble  to  predict.  .  lliere  might  ba  i 
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modic  changes  in  prices  —  a  succession  of  jerks ;  or  there  might 
be  smoothed  movements.  Precise  forecast  is  as  impossible  as  it 
is  for  an  issue  of  inconvertible  paper.  We  know  well  enough 
what  are  tite  ultimate  consequences  of  nkarked  overissue  of  paper; 
but  we  must  speak  with  caution  about  the  details  and  the  chronol- 
ogy of  depreciation.  Still  more  must  we  be  cautious  in  pre- 
dicting the  consequences  of  alternating  issues  of  nkoderate  amounts. 
The  outcome  from  year  to  year  could  not  be  uniform ;  the  un- 
expected would  happen,  patience  would  be  indispensable.  Pop- 
ular ignorance,  shortsigbt,  impatience,  would  be  no  less  difficult 
to  allay  than  they  are  under  the  comparatively  simple  conditions 
of  great  ovmssue.  Not  only  the  public  at  large,  but  the  sup- 
posedly intelligent  part  of  it  —  the  business  class,  the  well-to-do, 
the  financial  journalists  —  have  hazy  notions  and  inveterate  prej- 
udices. Almost  all  welcome  a  rise  in  prices,  object  to  a  fall.  All 
would  doubtiess  ^>prove  additional  issues  when  "things  are  going 
down."  But  most  would  protest  agunst  the  converse  process. 
Expansion  is  politically  an  easy  process ;  but  contraction  b  diffi- 
cult. It  would  be  urged  by  the  business  world  that  more  money 
was  needed  to  finance  prosperity,  and  by  the  fanatical  and  credu- 
lous that  contraction  was  a  cunning  proposal  of  the  money  sharks. 
And  this  sort  of  shallow  debate  would  go  on  unceasingly;  the 
monetary  system  would  never  be  removed  from  the  domain  of 
current  politics.  So  far  from  settling  monetary  standards,  the 
plan  would  more  probably  leave  them  in  a  state  of  continued  un- 
aettlement. 

§  3.  An  analc^us  proposal,  ingeniously  worked  out  and  effec- 
tively ui^ed  by  a  distinguished  economist,  is  that  for  a  stabilized 
doUar.'  Here,  as  in  the  other  schemes,  prices  and  index  numbers 
are  the  guiding  factors;  but  the  mechanism  is  different.  The 
content  of  the  gold  dollar  is  to  be  changed  inversely  to  the  move- 
ment of  prices.  When  the  index  number  shows  that  prices  are 
ri^ng,  a  greater  ntunber  of  grains  are  to  go  into  the  gold  dollar ; 

>  FnifeaBOT  Irvins  FUhw  bsi  elkborated  the  pUn  withcre&t  mseauity  tad  haa 
tulvDoatad  it  with  penutMve  aUlity.  For  a  aumiiuiy  Btatement  tee  Wa  volume  m 
StabOinno  M«  DuOar  (1920). 

Tbe  ipedal  oonditaoiia  •HeotiDi  exported  aooda  oannot  be  nudentood  unm  Uie 
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tker^y  the  number  of  dollars 
becomes  less.  When  prices  go  < 
and  thereby  the  nmnber  of  dol 
are  not  to  be  in  circulation  at  all 
to  be  utilized  to  the  full.  The 
of  specie  are  alone  to  be  in  cir< 
gold  bullion)  obtainable  on  the 
treasury  would  be  heavier  or 
higher  or  lower.  New  gold  o 
always  ^ve  rise  to  new  certifier 
in  terms  of  dollars,  according  tc 
So  far  as  the  general  public  is 
be  aware  of  the  succesuve  cl 
always  be  representative  of  " 
occauon  to  ctdl  for  actual  gold 
times  a  greater  weight  of  the  m( 
a  ^ven  face  value  of  certificates. 
This  proposal  is  not  open  to  c 
the  way  of  the  use  of  the  multip 
uncertain^  in  contractual  dei 
number  of  dollars  would  be  ini 
but  a  variation  in  the  gold  cont 
ance.  The  general  public,  if  si 
set  going,  would  not  be  aware  th: 
ing,  and  at  all  events  would  no 
stance;  any  more  than  they  &re 
inconstant  thing,  or  hesitate  fro 
mitments  on  that  account.  Only 
gold  as  bullion  —  a  few  manuf act 
able  aide  of  persons  concerned 
payments  —  would  have  to  face 

tiieory  of  foraigD  tzwle  And  of  fonicn  e 

pheaanumB  aa  the  text  mentioiu  tn  amc 

in  the  coiUM  of  intonatioiMl  trade.    I  ha 

t|6,  7;  foradiw 

on  the  plan  for  ■ 
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changing  thing.  Most  people,  business  men  and  others,  would 
go  ahead  as  cheerfully  and  unhesitantly  as  under  the  present 
conditions  of  real  yet  disguised  instability. 
'  As  regards  its  substantive  effects,  however,  much  the  same  is  to 
be  said  of  this  proposal  as  of  that  considered  in  the  preceding 
section.  It  rests  also  on  a  fictitiously  simplified  form  of  the 
quantity  theory.  It  would  operate  irregularly,  unpredictably, 
with  surprises  and  disappointments,  almost  cwtainly  with  ind- 
dental  consequences  not  foreseen  at  the  start.  It  would  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  froth  and  foam  of  popular  clamor.  But  if  carried 
out  with  unflinching  persistence,  it  would  achieve  in  the  end, 
not  indeed  a  smooth  and  evened  range  of  prices,  but  a  greater 
approximation  to  long^period  stabili^  than  the  unadjusted  spede 
standard. 

Hie  undueand  unjustified  amplification  of  the  intricate  problems 
which  are  involved  becomes  evident  when  one  con^ders  the  way 
in  which  the  increased  or  diminished  weight  of  the  dollar  would 
affect  the  circuladug  medium  and  ultimately  the  level  of  prices. 
A  lessening  of  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  nominal  dollar  would 
not  have  the  sli^test  immediate  influence  on  general  prices  or 
on  the  mdex  number.  Suppose  the  index  number  goes  up  and 
certificates  then  yield  on  presentation  more  gold.  But  the  number 
of  certificates  in  circulation  does  not  necessarily  diminish.  It  will 
dimintA  only  if  and  so  far  as  they  are  in  fact  presented  (and  ao 
far  as  the  amounts  redeemed  exceed  the  new  issues  put  forth  against 
any  new  gold  that  may  come  in  from  the  mines).  I^<esentation 
will  take  place  in  fact  only  if  gold  is  needed  for  export ;  posdbly 
also  on  occasions  when  there  h^pens  to  be  a  demand  for  biiUion 
in  the  arts  not  satisfied  from  other  sources.  Export  require- 
ment, it  b  true,  is  likdy  to  appear  when  prices  are  rising  —  that 
is,  when  prices  are  ri^ng  in  the  country  of  the  stable  dollar  faster 
than  in  other  countries.  But  export  requirement  will  depend  not 
on  the  general  level  of  prices,  but  on  the  prices  of  those  com- 
modiries  which  enter  into  foreign  trade.  The  prices  of  these  — 
which  may  be  called  "foreign"  commodities  as  distinguished 
from  "domestic"  —  d^>end  proximately,  and  indeed  for  periods 
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of  great  lengtb,  on  conditions  outside  the  country  quite  as  much 
as  on  oonditiona  within.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  true,  the  forces 
bearing  on  the  general  range  of  prices  within  the  country  woidd 
reach  all  commodities,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  those  exported 
as  weU  as  those  sold  only  at  home.  But  for  considerable  periods  — 
for  years  —  the  exported  commodities  would  go  their  own  way,  de- 
termined mainly  by  their  own  particular  causes.  And  among  the 
particular  causes  affectii^  them  would  be  the  very  one  of  the  coo- 
trat  of  the  gold  dollar.  For  the  course  of  foreign  exchange  would 
be  determined  by  that  content,  and  thereby  an  extraneous  factor 
introduced  in  the  prices  of  exports.  Popular  misunderstanding, 
impatience,  clamor,  blind  fury,  always  easily  stirred,  and  stirred 
most  of  all  by  any  suspicions  of  price  manipulation,  would  arise 
as  quickly  and  as  frequently  under  this  system  as  under  each  and 
every  one  calling  for  constant  interposition  by  govenmient  ^ents. 
However  neatly  devised  such  schemes  may  be,  however  planned 
to  be  automatic  in  execution,  none  can  escape  the  political  danger. 
Here  will  always  be  difficulties  in  carrying  them  thru  without 
faltering  or  hesitation  until  the  final  goal  is  reached.  The  only 
thing  clear  is  that  a  force  would  begin  to  come  into  operation  which, 
if  left  at  work  for  a  sufficient  period,  would  bring  a  change  in  the 
iMras  of  the  currency  system,  then  in  the  total  of  currency,  even- 
tually in  the  total  of  outstandii^  purcha^ng  power,  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  check  long-continued  swings  of  prices  one  way  or  the  other. 
§  4.  The  monetary  ^tuation  in  which  the  world  finds  itself 
b  far  from  an  ideal  one.  The  price  level  is  determined  in  a  seem- 
in^y  chaotic  way ;  not  only  by  the  variations  in  the  supply  of 
specie  and  in  the  volume  of  commodities,  by  the  jJiifting  ways  and 
habits  of  people  in  usmg  money  and  dealing  with  goods,  by  the 
more  or  less  spasmodic  legislation  of  the  several  countries  —  but 
by  ups  and  downs  of  credit  operations  which  obey  no  law  but 
that  of  inconstancy.  Most  of  all  they  are  turned  topsy-turvy 
when  there  b  departure  from  the  specie  basis.  Und^  such 
monetary  conditions  as  those  induced  by  the  Great  War,  the 
medium  of  exchange  is  no  longer  a  mere  instrument  for  promoting 
the  divi^on  of  labor  and  the  smooth  conduct  of  industry;  it 
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becomes  a  military  weapon,  and  the  cause  of  miiv^^  disturb- 
ance Kod  univ^^  injustice.  The  most  serious  of  the  evils  are 
not  due  to  the  monetary  system  in  its  approved  form  —  that  is, 
with  that  adhacnce  to  the  specie  basis  which  assures  a  fair  degree 
of  stability.  Depreciated  paper  money  and  all  its  effects  (in- 
cluding those  on  the  woridng  of  the  metallic  standard  itself)  are 
to  be  redconed  as  part  of  the  misery  of  war  —  among  the  con- 
sequences of  that  low  state  of  civilization  under  which  millions  of 
people  fly  at  each  others'  throats.  So  long  as  this  wretched  situ- 
ation remains,  nothing  in  the  economic  framework  is  secure ;  any 
part  of  it  may  be  turned  from  the  pursuits  of  peace  into  the  de- 
structive channels  of  war. 

Even  in  the  approved  form,  with  maintenance  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard, tb«e  are  difficulties  enough,  as  the  preceding  exposition  has 
made  abundantly  clear.  Yet  no  adequate  remedy  is  in  sight. 
So  long  as  mankind  maintain,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  institution 
of  private  property  with  its  essential  concomitants  of  selling 
and  buying,  lending  and  investii^,  speed  and  halt  in  industry, 
80  long  monetary  fluctuations  seem  tmavoidable.  Toward  keep- 
ing the  whole  structure  on  an  even  keel,  no  better  method  seems 
aviulable  than  that  of  making  solid  specie  the  basis  of  the  circu- 
lating medium.  It  has  the  essential  advantage  that  the  available 
quantity  rests  in  the  end  on  the  limitations  of  physical  nature  and 
therefore  is  not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  man.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
traditions  and  habits  of  the  entire  world,  both  that  which  we 
call  civilized  and  that  admittedly  uncivilized.  Much  allowance 
must  be  made  for  this  historical  and  psychological  factor.  In  a 
world  which  cannot  break  suddenly  with  the  past,  devices  quite 
out  of  accord  with  established  ways  are  impracticable.  The  best 
check  to  irregular  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of "  money,"  and  also 
to  irregular  fluctuations  in  the  use  of  the  credit  substitutes  for 
money,  b  that  all  shall  rest  securely  on  gold  the  world  over.  So 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  neither  very  wide  changes  in 
prices  in  the  course  of  any  one  generation  not  very  abrupt  fluctua- 
tions at  any  time  or  in  any  country.  It  is  not  a  perfect  arrange- 
ment ;  but  it  is  the  best  workable  one  that  is  avulable. 
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Od  DMMiqr,  K.  HelSemeh,  Dm  Odd  (2d  ed.,  IfilO),  la  u  exceUent  deacaiptive 
ud  Boalytical  book.  On  the  theory  of  money  and  prices,  I.  Pisha,  The  Par- 
lAtuaif  Poieer  ef  Money  <2d  ed.,  1913),  b  also  excelloit,  at  <Hice  conaerrative 
and  constructive.  R.  G.  Hawtrey,  Cttrrmes  and  CredU  (1919),  is  able,  dis- 
criminatinK,  and  in  several  respects  novd,  but  atHnewhat  dumsily  writUn. 
Quite  a  different  pcnnt  of  view,  suggestive  and  stimulating,  but  in  my  judgment 
open  to  question  on  essentials,  is  takrai  in  B.  M.  AnderaiHi,  Jr.,  The  Vaive  ef 
Mtmtv  (1917). 

On  banking,  W.  Bagehot,  Lombard  Street  (1873),  is  a  classic  still  to  be  lead 
OD  banking  policy,  notwithstanding  the  gteat  changea  since  ita  date.  C.  F. 
Dunbar,  The  Theors  and  HUlory  <^  Bankutf  (Ist  ed.,  1891 ;  3d  ed..  reviaed 
by  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  1917),  ia  another  daaaic,  and  contains  alao  abundant 
rafnencea.  The  Fedtxai  Reaerve  system  ia  there  desoibed,  as  it  is  alao 
in  E.  W.  Kemmo^,  The  A  B  C  cf  the  Federal  Reeerve  Syelem  (1919).  H. 
Vnthen  (1910),  The  Meaning  of  Uoney,  gives  a  ludd  and  interesting  account 
ot  banldng  conditions  in  Great  Britain  as  they  stood  befon  the  Gnat  War. 
A  vast  mass  ot  infmnation  on  banking  probtema  and  experiences  is  in  the 
PuUications  of  the  National  Uooetaiy  Commission  (1909--11). 

On  the  questions  of  [winciple  underiying  bimetallism,  see  L.  Darwin,  Bimet- 
ottuat  (1898).  On  the  dislocations  ot  international  trade  due  to  the  uae  of 
different  monetary  standards,  see  D.  Barbour,  The  Standard  tf  VaUie  (1912) ; 
with  which  nu^  be  compared  J.  M.  Keynes,  Indian  Curreneg  and  Finance 
(1913),  an  able  book,  touching  on  wider  questions  than  its  title  indicates.  J. 
L.  Lau^ilin,  Bitbtry  of  BimelaUim  in  the  United  Stalet,  covers  the  subject  to 
18S6.  Recant  cacrency  dianges  and  the  extension  of  the  gold  standard  to 
outlying  regions  ai«  described  in  E.  W.  Kenmienr,  Modem  Cvrreney  R^ormt 
(1918). 

'  On  index  numbers  and  methods  of  measuring  pncta,  W.  S.  Jtmma,  IruetH- 
foUoni  in  Cwrettey  and  Finance  (1884),  tbo  of  older  date,  is  atil]  to  be  read. 
See  also  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth's  brilliant  memorandum  in  Report  t4  tie 
Britieh  Ateoeiatimi  for  the  Admmoemenl  of  Seieiue,  18S7,  pp.  247-308.  The 
best  and  most  convenient  summary  on  index  number  methods  and  results 
is  by  W.  C.  MitdieD,  in  Bulletin  No.  173  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  ot  Ubor  Statis- 
tics (1915). 


Good  histcrical  books  oo  crises  are :  C.  Ju^ar,  Dee  or 
d»  lew  retoar  ptriodiqve  en  France,  en  Anfleterre,  et  auz  6tate-Unii  (2d  ed., 
1889),  and  a  M.  W.  Sptague,  A  Hietory  tf  Critea  voder  the  NiOiaiml  Banting 
Syilem  (1910),  published  1^  the  National  Honetary  Commissioa.    A  tlioro 
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■od  careful  aiutlytia  of  the  phenomena  of  1800-1910  is  in  W.  C.  Mitdidl, 
Butineti  CycUt  (1913),  a  book  whose  method  of  investigation  marka  an  epoch 
in  the  study  of  crises.  Also  notable,  and  more  venturesome  in  attempting 
theoretical  generalisations,  is  A.  Aftalion,  Let  eruet  pfriodi^uu  dt  turpro- 
Aietim  (1913). 
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CHAPTER  32 

The  Foreign  Exchanges 

Section  I.    Th«  "foreign  ezoh&nges,"  based  on  the  vaiying  coinage  syBtema 
of  diRerent  countries.    How  bills  of  exchange  settle  payments  without  " 
tite  movement  of  specie,  447  —  Sec.  2.  The  par  of  exchange,  and  pre- 
,  nuum  and  discount  of  exchange;  illustrated  by  sterling  exchange  in 
New  York,  449  ^  Sec.  3.  Bankers  as  middlemen  in  foreign  exchange. 
,      /  Fluctuations  in  rates,  due  to  the  hig^ng  of  the  market,  461  —  Sec.  4. 
Dealings  between  a  eetiee  of  countries,  illustrated  by  transactions  be- 
tween the  United  States,  England,  and  Bruil.    The  wide  use  of  sterling 
bills  for  trade  between  all  parts  of  the  woiid,  454  —  Sec.  6.   la  what 
'  manner  prion  are  influenced :  in  the  long  run,  by  the  flow  of  specie;  for 
.  shorter  periods,  by  the  rates  of  discount.    Various  complicating  factors, 
457  —  Sec.    6.  Foreign   exchange   between   gotd-standard   and  silver- 
atandard  countries.    The  case  of  British  India  until  1893,  461  —  Sec.  7. 
Foreign  exchange  when  there  is  depreciated  paper.    Dislocated  exchanges 
and  their  disturbing  effects.    Relation  between  imports  and  eoports, 
general  prices,  and  specie  premium,  4SZ. 

§  1.  The  mechaDism  of  international  trade  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  domestic  trade.  It  is  part  of  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  exchange;  and  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
banking  operations  and  monetary  phenomena  of  the  several  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  international  trade  presents 
no  fundamental  peculiarities :  tt  is  but  a  phase  of  the  general 
theory  of  exchange  value.  But  it  has  been  so  much  debated, 
is  so  beset  by  political  and  national  prejudice,  and  is  so  peculiariy 
tinged  by  error  in  popular  discussion,  that  there  b  advantage 
faxim  treating  it  separately. 

International  trade,  like  virtually  all  the  trade  of  modem  . 
countries,  is  carried  on  in  terms  of  money  and  thru  sides  for  money 
by  individuals.  Like  all  other  trade,  it  brings  in  the  end  the  same 
result  as  barter  —  the  exchange  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
goods  or  services.  But  proximately  it  means  sales  for  money. 
We  may  advantageously  begin  our  consideration  of  it  by  taking 
up  first  the  money  mechanism  thru  which  it  is  carried  out 
447 
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When  a  merchast  sells  goods  to  a  person  in  the  same  country 
the  mode  of  payment  is  simple:  he  receives  the  money  of  liis 
own  country.  But  when  he  sells  to  a  person  in  another  country, 
it  is  not  so  ^mple.  Transactions  in  England  are  settled  in  pounds, 
sbilliDgs,  and  pence ;  those  in  the  United  States  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  American  who  sells  in  England  may  sell  there  in 
terms  ot  English  money;  he  must  then  convert  the  English 
pounds  into  American  dollars  before  they  are  available  for  him. 
Or,  if  he  sdls  in  England  in  terms  of  American  money,  he  puts 
the  English  purchaser  under  the  obligation  of  converting  into 
dollars  the  pounds  which  alone  are  current  in  England. 

This  process  ot  converting  the  money  of  one  country  into  its 
equivalent  in  the  money  of  other  countries  is  carried  out  thru 
foreigti  bills  of  exchange.  Strictly  spealdng,  a  bill  of  exchange  is 
simply  an  order  by  one  person,  addressed  to  another,  directing.a 
payment  to  be  made  to  a  third  person.  It  thus  has  three  parties : 
the  maker  or  drawer,  drawee  or  acceptor,  and  the  payee.  When 
made  out  in  the  precise  form  settled  by  the  law,  it  fixes  a  guaran- 
tee on  the  maker  to  pay  the  stated  sum,  in  case  the  drawee  does 
not  do  so ;  and  when  accepted  by  the  drawee  (he  thus  becoming 
the  "acceptor")  it  fixes  unconditional  obligation  upon  him  to 
pay  it  when  due.  Bills  of  exchange  are  fredy  used  in  domestic 
transactions,  and  are  then  known  as  inland  bills.  A  check  is  but 
a  kind  of  inland  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  a  depo^tor  on  a  bank 
in  favor  of  a  third  person.  Foreign  bills  of  exchange  have  no 
legal  peculiarities.  Hieir  economic  peculiarities  arise  only  from 
the  differences  in  the  currency  systems  of  the  various  countries^ 
In  the  following  pages,  when  bills  of  exchange  are  qx>ken  of 
foreign  bills  will  be  meant.  The  mechanism  of  payment  in 
foreign  trade  thru  such  bills  is  usually  called  "the  foreign  ex- 
changes"—  a  term  which  might  as  appropriately  be  used  to 
describe  exchange  between  different  countries  in  all  its  phases, 
but  is  limited  by  custom  to  the  dealings  in  foreign  bills. 

For  simplici^  in  eqm^tioQ,  let  us  suppose  that  the  only  trana- 
acdons  leading  to  the  use  of  biUs  of  ^change  are  those  by  whidi 
goods  are  sold.    We  shall  see  presently  that  there  are  other  trans- 
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actioiis  of  DO  small  importance,  but  the  main  principles  are  most 
easily  explained  in  connection  with  merchandise  transactions. 

Let  it  be  assumed  also  that  the  gold  standard  prevails  in 
the  trading  countries,  gold  being  freely  coined  in  them  and 
flowing  with  ease  between  them.  The  complications  which 
arise  where  there  is  not  the  gold  standard  must  be  reserved 
for  later  consideration;  they  do  not  affect  the  essential 
principles. 

A  merdiant  m  New  York  who  sells  goods  to  a  mercbant  in 
London  has  a  claim  to  receive  money  from  the  latter;  he  can 
draw  on  the  Englishman  for  the  price.  He  can  draw  directly 
or  he  can  transfer  his  right.  It  is  the  exporter  who  has  bills  of 
exchange  for  sale.  Oh  the  other  hand,  a  merchant  in  New  York 
who  has  bou^t  goods  from  a  mo^hant  in  London  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  money  to  this  Englishman;  he  must  remit  m  some 
way  the  price.  That  is,  an  importer  needs  to  buy  bills  of  exchange. 
We  are  supposing  here,  again  for  mnplicity,  that  both  transactions 
are  carried  on  in  New  York ;  the  exporter  sells  his  bill  on  London 
in  New  York,  the  importer  buys  his  bill  on  London  in  New  York, 
Suppose  now  that  the  two  obligations  are  for  the  same  amount, 
say  £1000.  Hie  importer  can  buy  from  the  exporter  the  latter's 
bill,  drawn  on  bis  London  debtor  for  that  amount.  The  importer 
sends  the  bill  to  his  London  creditor;  the  latter  collects  the  sum 
from  the  London  debtor.  The  New  York  creditor  gets  his  money 
from  the  New  York  debtor,  and  the  London  creditor  gets  his 
money  from  the  London  debtor.  By  one  payment  in  New  York 
.  and  another  m  London,  the  transacdona  are  liquidated  without 
'  any  sending  of  specie  from  one  country  to  the  otho*.  "niru  the 
mechanism  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  the  exports  serve  to  pay  for 
the  imports. 

§  2.  What  amount,  now,  would  the  New  York  importer  pay, 
in  American  money,  to  the  New  York  exporter?  One  thousand 
British  sovereigns  contun  as  much  pure  gold  as  $4866.  Hence, 
when  a  bill  for  £1000  sells  for  (4866  or  its  precise  specie  equivalent, 
exchange  b  sud  to  be  at  par.  If  the  American  creditor  sent  to 
England  for  his  money,  brought  the  gold  from  London  to  the 
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United  States,  and  bad  it  coined  into  American  dollars,  he  would 
get  from  the  mint  this  exact  number  of  dollars,  $4866. 

Suppose,  now,  a  number  of  exporters  and  importers  in  both 
countries,  and  a  large  volume  of  dealings:  the  case  remains  the 
same.    The  exporters  sell  bills,  the  importers  buy  them.    If  the 

'  money  value  of  the  imports  just  equals  the  money  value  of  the 
exports,  the  bills  of  exchange  exactly  liquidate  the  transactions. 
Under  such  circumstances,  exchange  will  be  at  par.  Foreign 
trade  will  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the  exports  will  just  pay  for 

'  the  imports,  and  no  specie  will  flow  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
Suppose,  next,  that  for  some  reason  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  exceed  the  imports  in  money  value.  The  two  sets  of  tran»- 
actions  —  the  buying  of  goods  from  persons  in  England,  and  the 
selling  of  goods  to  persons  in  that  country —  are  quite  indqiend- 
ent.  The  American  eiqwrters  may  seU  goods  to  a  greater  money 
value  than  that  of  the  goods  which  the  importers  have  to  pay 
for.  They  will  then  offer  bills  for  a  greater  amount  than  the  im- 
porters have  occasion  to  buy.  Under  these  circumstances  all  the 
bills  cannot  be  sold  to  importers.  Some  will  necessarily  be  left 
over.  The  exporters  who  have  the  excess  on  their  bands  can  do 
nothing  but  send  to  England  for  the  specie.  This,  however, 
involves  expense.  The  specie  must  be  checked  with  care,  must 
be  boxed,  insured,  transported  by  land  and  water.  When  it 
reaches  the  American  creditor,  it  must  be  carried  to  the  u^mt  and 
coined  into  American  dollars  —  a  process  which  may  take  some 
rime.  There  is  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  sovereigns  may 
not  be  quite  full  w«ght,  even  tho  not  below  the  limit  of  tolerance 
in  England.  Not  least,  there  is  a  loss  of  interest  during  the  period 
which  elfq>se3  before  the  cash  is  available  in  the  United  States. 
All  these  circumstances  make  the  American  eiqrarter  willing  to 
sell  a  bill  for  £1000  for  a  less  sum  than  par  — ■  less  than  $4866. 
The  amount  of  reduction  to  which  be  will  submit  will  be  only 
such  as  offsets  the  total  expense  of  sending  to  Ei^land  for  the 
spede.  That  expense  is  surprisingly  small  —  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  somewhere  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
The  bill  of  exchange  for  £1000  will  not  sell  for  less  than  $4845, 
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or  $4.S4S  to  the  poUDd.    This  b  called  the  specie-unporting  point.    '' 
Whea  foreigQ  exchange  is  at  this  point,  specie  begins  to  come  in. 

Under  these  conditions,  all  of  the  exporters'  bills  will  be  at  a 
discount :  all  will  sell  for  less  than  their  par  value.  Competition 
being  active  between  the  exporters,  no  one  of  them  will  be  able  to 
sell  his  bill  for  a  higher  price  than  the  others.  The  expense  of 
shipping  specie  will  have  to  be  met  by  some  one  or  other  among 
them ;  to  each  one  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  will  sell  his  bill  at 
a  discount  or  will  send  for  specie.  The  market  rate  for  all  bills, 
when  there  is  a  continuiI^:  excess  of  exports,  will  be  at  the  ^)ede- 
importing  point. 

The  reverse  situation  appears  when  the  imports  exceed  the 
exports.  The  importers  then  need  to  buy  more  bills  than  the 
exporters  can  supply.  Some  of  them  will  have  to  send  out  specie, 
and  this  involves  the  same  sort  of  expense  as  bringing  spede  in. 
An  importer  who  has  to  remit  to  London  can  afford  to  pay  more 
than  $4866  for  a  bill  of  SIOOO,  rather  than  send  specie.  He  will 
pay  as  much,  say,  as  £4885.  If  called  on  to  pay  more  than  $4885, 
he  will  refuse ;  for  he  can  ship  $4866  to  England,  and  have  this  coin 
there  converted  into  sovereigns.'  Foreign  exchange  in  New  York 
will  be  at  a  premium,  the  extent  of  that  premium  being  limited  by 
all  the  expenses  involved  in  transporting  specie.  The  specie-  ^ 
exporting  point,  determined  by  these  expenses,  is  about  $4,885. 
When  there  is  a  clear  excess  of  imports  over  ^wrts,  exchange 
will  be  at  this  premium ;  and,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  other 
case,  all  the  importers  will  have  to  pay  this  premium,  even  tho 
most  of  the  transactions  are  liquidated  thru  bills. 

§  3.  These  are  the  Amplest  supposable  conditions.  They  are 
rarely  met  in  real  life.  Here,  |  as  in  almost  all  the  buying  and 
selling  of  mcxiem  communities,  a  class  of  middlemen  intervenes. 
The  exporters  and  importers  do  not  deal  directly  with  each  other ; 
neither  do  they  concern  themselves  with  the  possibilities  of  shipping 

'  Foidgn  ix^,  or  bullioD.  when  it  reachea  England,  ia  always  taken  to  IIm 
Uaue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  i>  oblisad  by  law  (to  Ions  M  VMie 
paymenta  an  not  aispended)  to  give  not«a  for  gold  at  n  fixed  rate,  involving  a 
very  Blight  charge  to  the  holder  of  the  gold.  The  Bank  of  England  thua  acta  aa 
interiDediary  (or  the  oonveraon  of  bullion  and  foreign  coin  Into  F?"iH"*'  money. 
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specie  itt  or  out.  They  go  to  the  dealers  in  tordgD  cxdiaoge. 
These  are  sometimes  firms  which  make  a  specialty  of  this  sort  of 
business,  the  so-called  foreign-exchange  houses;  sometimes  they 
are  banking  firms  which  join  it  with  other  business.    All  the  mid- 

I,  diemen  buy  exchange  constantly  from  the  exporters  and  sell  it 
constantly  to  the  importers.  They  have  their  well-known  cor- 
respondents in  foreign  countries,  either  branch  houses  of  their 
own  or  other  banking  firms;  they  sell  bills  on  these  and  meet 
bills  drawn  by  them.  When  the  exporters  offer  more  bills  than 
the  importers  will  presumably  take,  the  dealers  none  the  less  buy 
them;  only,  calculating  that  there  will  be  no  market  for  all  the 
bills,  and  that  some  will  have  to  be  sent  abroad  and  specie  got 
with  them,  they  will  buy  only  at  a  discount.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  importers  demand  more  bills  than  the  exporters  have 
to  offer,  the  dealers  sell  to  the  importers,  at  a  premium,  whatever 
bills  the  latter  want,  and  themselves  send  abroad  the  specie  with 
which  to  meet  these  bills  when  presented.  Being  in  the  business 
and  equipped  for  it,  they  can  ship  specie  more  economically  than 
the  importers  or  exporters.    Tho  they  make  a  profit,  it  is  based 

■  on  a  very  narrow  margin. 

With  the  presence  of  dealers  comes  that  process  of  close  bar- 
gfuning,  speculation,  equalization,  wiiich  naturally  ensues  with 
the  specialization  of  trade.  From  the  description  just  given  of 
ihe  simple  case  —  that  of  exporters  selling  direcUy  to  importoa 
—  it  might  be  inferred  that  if  there  was  any  discount  at  all  or 
any  premium  at  all,  it  would  be  up  to  the  fijll  Jii^it  set  by  the,ex-y. 
pense  of  shipping  specie.  But  with  the  higgling  and  ^>eculation  ' 
among  dealers,  a  discount  or  premium  will  appear  which  may  be 
well  within  these  limits.  If,  for  example,  more  bills  are  offered 
by  exporters  at  a  ^ven  time  than  the  importers  are  buying,  the 
dealers  may  yet  anticipate  with  confidence  that  before  long  a  turn 
will  come  the  other  way,  and  that  at  the  later  time  the  importers' 
demands  will  be  in  excess.  They  will  buy  the  exporters'  bills, 
and  wait  for  the  turn.  Possibly  they  will  hold  the  bills  in  their 
own  hands  for  a  while ;  possibly  they  will  send  the  bills  to  their 
for^gn  correspondents,  tell  these  to  collect  the  money  from  the 
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foreign  debtors,  and  hold  the  amounts  until  drawn  agunst  later. 
The  current  rates  of  interest  on  demand  loans  and  short-time  loans 
are  important  factors  in  these  operations.  If  "money"  is  cheap' 
(the  rate  of  interest  is  low)  in  the  dealer's  own  country,  he  will 
more  readily  buy  exporters'  bills,  and  pay  a  better  price  for  them. 
If  money,  again,  is  dear  in  the  foreigii  country,  he  will  also  buy 
such  bills  more  readily,  ^ce  he  can  send  them  to  the  foreign 
country  and  there  get  a  balance  to  his  credit  on  which  interest 
at  a  good  rate  is  allowed.  To  figure  out  the  price  at  which  it  is 
profitable  to  buy  or  sell  exchange,  calls  for  nice  calculation  of  a 
number  of  items  each  involving  a  very  small  fraction  —  the  direct 
expense  of  transportation,  the  mint  charges  and  delays,  the  rates 
of  interest  in  different  countries,  the  probabilities  of  shifting  cur- 
rents of  trade.  Competition  among  the  dealers  leads  to  a  market  , 
rate  somewhere  between  the  two  specie  points.  / 

If,  indeed,  there  is  a  continued  balance  of  payments  to  be  made 
one  way  or  the  other  —  if  there  b  a  steady  and  considerable 
excess  of  imports  or  of  exports  —  then  exchanges  goes  to  the 
shipping  point,  and  specie  flows  in  or  out.  The  operations  of 
dealers  may  enable  the  imports  and  exports  to  catch  up  with  each 
other,  and  so  may  postpone  the  shipment  of  s^>ecie;  but  where  ' 
there  is  continuing  excess  one  way  or  the  other,  it  moves  in  or 
out. 

In  the  examples  here  chosen,  we  have  spoken  as  if  all  the  trans- 
actions in  foreign  exchange  took  place  in  New  York  — ■  as  if  the 
London  merchants  were  passive,  and  waited  for  those  in  New 
York  to  buy  and  sell  exchange,  and  remit  bills  to  London  in  aet- 
tiement  of  the  debts.  In  fact  some  of  the  transactions  take  place 
in  each  country.  Which  of  the  trading  persons  shall  take  the  in- 
itiative in  any  particular  case,  depends  on  the  bargain  between 
them.  It  may  be  arranged  that  the  New  York  exporter  shall 
draw  on  his  London  customer,  and  so  sell  in  New  York  exchange 
on  London ;  or  the  London  customer  may  assume  an  obligation 
to  remit  to  this  New  York  vendor,  and  so  buy  in  London  exchange 
on  New  York.  Both  sorts  of  transactions  are  going  on  all  the 
time,  and  in  both  centers  exchange  between  London  and  New  York 
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is  constantly  being  dealt  in.  When  in  New  York  English  exchange 
is  at  a  premium,  then  in  London  American  exchange  is  at  s  dis- 
count. All  the  transactbns  are  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
dealers ;  a  remarkably  dose  equalization  of  rates  is  brought  about ; 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  play  for  profit  and  speculation  in 
terms  of  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 

Bankers'  bills,  so-called  —  the  bills  drawn  by  dealers  and 
bankers  on  their  foreign  correspondents  —  naturally  sell  for  a 
somewhat  higher  price  than  most  mercantile  or  trade  bills.  They 
contain  the  names  of  persons  and  firms  well  known  in  the  bumess 
worid.  Agun,  sight  bills  naturally  sell  for  a  higher  price  than 
time  bills.  Foreign  sales  of  merchandise,  like  domestic  sales, 
are  usually  on  time.  The  exporter  who  has  sold  goods  is  then 
entitled  to  receive  his  money  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  sixty  days, 
or  whatever  the  period  for  which  credit  is  given.  He  draws  hb 
bill  payable  after  thirty  or  sixty  days,  and  discounts  it  at  his 
bank.  The  bank,  if  it  deals  in  foreign  exchange  itself,  pwhaps 
holds  the  bill  till  maturity,  perhaps  sends  it  abroad  at  once  to  its 
foreign  correspondent ;  or  seUs  it  to  a  dealer  in  foreign  exchange, 
at  once  or  on  maturity.  The  price  at  which  it  will  sell  depends 
on  the  length  of  time  it  has  to  run,  on  the  current  rate  of  discount, 
on  the  calculations  of  the  probable  state  of  foreign  exchange  at 
its  maturity.  These  minutite  and  others  need  not  here  be  entered 
on.  They  do  not  affect  the  broad  questions  of  principle  regarding 
money,  prices,  and  international  trade  with  which  we  are  dueflj' 
concerned. 

§  4.  Hie  rates  of  foreign  exchange  are  determined,  not  by  th? 
dealings  between  each  separate  pair  of  countries,  but  by  those 
between  a  country  and  all  the  other  countries  with  which  it  trades. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  England  may  muc^  ex- 
ceed the  imports  —  in  fact,  they  do  greatly  axceed  them  everj- 
year;  but  exchange,  none  the  leas,  may  be  at  par,  if  the  United 
States  imports  heavily  from  other  countries. 

Tliis  Mtuation  is  illustrated  by  the  state  of  trade  between  the 
United  States,  En^and  ii.e.  Great  Britain),  and  Brazil.  The 
United  States  exports  great  quantities  of  cotton  and  foodstuffs 
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to  EnglaDd ;  much  greater  in  value  tlurn  the  manufactures  which 
it  imports  from  England.  England  exports  manufactures  to 
Brazil,  greater  in  value  than  her  imports  from  that  country.  . 
Brazil,  agiun,  exports  largely  to  the  United  States  (chiefly  coffee), 
but  imports  thence  comparatively  little.  A  merchant  in  New 
York  who  has  bought  coffee  from  one  in  Brazil  could  not  easily 
find  an  American  eiqwrter  who  had  bills  of  ^[change  on  Rio 
Janeiro  or  Bahia  to  sell.  But  he  could  find  plenty  of  exporters 
who  had  sold  grain  and  cotton  in  England,  and  had  bUls  on  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  to  sell.  He  buys  English  exchange  and  with 
this  pays  his  debt  in  Brazil.  Bills  on  London  are  welcome  to  the 
Brazilians,  since  in  that  country  there  are  payments  to  be  made 
for  purchases  of  English  goods.  All  these  exchange  transactions, 
of  course,  do  not  take  place  directly  between  exporters  and  im- 
porters, but  thru  the  hankers,  who  buy  and  sell  the  bills  and  take 
keen  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  equalizing  payments  with-  '. 
out  the  shipment  of  specie.  Thus  by  the  mechanism  of  bills  of 
«[diange,  the  exports  of  grain  from  the  United  States  to  England 
serve  to  pay  for  the  imports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the  United 
States ;  and  these  same  shipments  of  coffee,  viewed  as  exports 
from  Brazil,  serve  to  pay  for  Brazil's  imports  of  manufactures 
from  England. 

It  does  not  much  matter  whether  the  bills  which  serve  to  settle 
such  cross  payments  are  drawn  on  one  country  or  another.  Ster- 
ling exchange  bills,  drawn  on  London,  were  long  the  most  widely 
used.  Great  Britain's  enormous  international  trade  ramified 
into  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  English  banks  and  firms  had 
well-established  repute  as  dealers  in  foreign  exchange.  England 
had  great  industrial  prestige ;  and  the  pound  sterling  was  the  best- 
known  unit  of  value  for  the  whole  trading  world.  Hence  foreign- 
exchange  transactions  were  apt  to  be  settled  thru  London  and  by 
bills  drawn  on  London.  During  the  European  war  this  tradition 
was  shaken,  largely  because  gold  could  no  longer  move  freely  in 
and  out  of  England,  and  a  sterling  bill  in  consequence  no  longer 
represented  beyond  question  a  fixed  amount  of  gold.  It  is  probable 
that  in  any  event  the  growing  international  connections  of  other 
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countries,  and  especially  of  the  United  States,  would  have  brought 
about  sooner  or  later  some  diversification  of  usage ;  the  war  has- 
tened the  tendency. 

Much  more  attention  is  ^ven  to  this  detail  in  the  mechaiusm 
of  foreign  trade  than  is  warranted  by  Its  importance.  Competition 
in  the  foreign  exchange  market  is  keen,  the  profit  is  kept  within 
an  extraordinarily  narrow  range,  the  business  goes  to  those  who 
do  it  most  cheaply.  But  a  certain  patriotic  nimbus  attaches  to 
these  matters,  as  to  most  others  connected  with  foreign  trade. 
It  disturbs  the  American  or  German  or  Frenchman  that  a  sterling 
bill  should  have  greater  vogue  than  one  in  terms  of  his  own  cur- 
rency. He  is  apt  to  think,  too,  that  the  use  of  sterling  biUs  is 
part  of  cunning  British  schemes  to  divert  trade  from  his  own 
compatriots.  There  Is  no  subject  in  economics  to  which  more 
fallacies  and  prejudices  attach  than  to  foreign  trade ;  lai^y  be- 
cause international  rivalries  and  hatreds  stir  the  primeval  fitting 
instinct  beyond  all  reason.  Dollar  exchange,  franc  exchange,  marie 
I  exchange,  are  thought  of  not  merely  m  terms  of  profit  and  loss,  but 
in  terms  of  national  glory.  To  the  dispassionate  observer  it  seems 
of  small  consequence  which  unit  happens  to  be  used  or  which  set  of 
banking  houses  do  the  business.  True,  the  guises  that  lead  to  the 
choice  —  the  character  and  extent  of  British  trade  or  the  growing 
importance  of  American — may  mean  much  for  a  country's  material 
welfare ;  but  the  de^gnatbn  of  one  or  another  place  or  country 
as  that  on  which  bills  are  customarily  drawn  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment. 

Whatever  the  detaOs  In  the  mechanism  of  foreign  exchange  by 
whiidi  transactions  are  wound  up,  the  total  imports  of  a  country 
are  balanced  against  its  exports.  The  state  of  the  foreign  ezdianges 

—  whether  they  shall  be  in  general  at  a  discount  or  at  a  premium 

—  depends  on  the  whole  of  its  international  trade.  England,  for 
example,  exports  manufactm^  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  with  Aese  pays  for  her  Imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials, 
of  which  she  procures  a  large  part  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  agun,  buys  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  sugar,  jute, 
gums,  and  the  like,  from  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries, 
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and  mainly  pays  for  them,  not  by  direct  exports  to  these  countries, 
but  by  exports  of  grain,  meat  products,  and  cotton,  to  England 
and  other  European  countries.  If  there  is  a  general  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports,  foreign  exchange  is  at  a  prmium,  and  ^wcie 
tends  to  flow  out ;  while  a  general  excess  of  exports  brings  exchange 
to  a  discQimt,  and  causes  an  inflow  of  specie. 

§  5.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  total  exports  do  not  suffice  to  pay 
for  the  total  imports.  Then  they  must  be  paid  for  in  specie. 
Will  that  specie  flow  out  for  an  indefinite  time  f  and  what  likeli- 
hood is  there  that  a  balance  will  permanently  remiun  to  be  paid 
in  this  way? 

The  accepted  answer  to  these  questions,  and  in  essentials  the 
accurate  one,  is  that  the  flow  of  ^>ecie  sets  in  motion  forces  whidi 
sooner  or  later  stop  the  flow.  When  specie  leaves  a  country, 
prices  tend  to  fall.  Hence  that  country  becomes  one  in  ^riiicb  it 
b  advantageous  to  buy;  lower  prices  stimulate  exports.  Con- 
versely, the  country  to  which  specie  flows  tends  to  have  rising 
prices.  It  becomes  one  in  which  it  is  advantageous  to  sell ;  highcf 
prices  stimulate  imports.  Hence  the  flow  of  specie  has  an  auto- 
matic limitation.  The  greater  it  is,  the  more  certain  is  it  likely 
to  cease ;  the  longer  it  has  gone  on,  the  sooner  is  it  likely  to  cease. 
Merchandise  exports  and  imports  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long 
run  balance,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the  quantity  of  money 
on  prices. 

This  is  the  answer  in  its  Amplest  form;  it  is  the  statement 
of  the  fundamental  principle.  But,  like  other  economic  principles, 
it  holds  true  of  the  course  of  industry  only  in  general.  In  details, 
it  needs  to  be  qualified  and  explained. 

The  modem  mechanism  of  banking,  currency,  and  international 
trade  may  be  said  to  have  an  innate  repugnance  to  the  flow  of 
gM  from  country  to  country.  All  sorts  of  devices  are  resorted 
to  in  order  to  prevent  or  lessen  such  a  flow. 

Most  familiar  and  effective  among  these  devices  is  ri^ulation 
thru  the  rate  of  discount.  Gold,  like  any  other  fonn  of  money, 
is  free  capital,  or  command  of  capital  goods ;  and  it  is,  mcweover, 
the  kind  of  capital  which  is  in  every  country  equaOy  available. 
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It  tends  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  return  on  loanable  funds  is 
largest.  When  specie  first  moves  out  of  a  country,  it  comes  or^ 
dioarily  from  the  bank  reserves ;  and  when  it  goes  into'a  country,  it 
goes  ordinarily  into  the  bank  reserves.  The  rate  of  discount  rises 
as  bank  holdings  become  less,  and  falls  as  they  become  greater. 
These  changes  of  themselves  tend  to  counteract  the  movement 
of  specie  m  large  quantities.  The  great  central  banks  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  other  countries  systematically 
raised  or  lowered^tbdr  rates  of  discount  in  order  to  protect  their 
specie  holdings.  The  same  thing  happened,  tho  with  less  direct 
and  conscious  intent,  under  the  banking  practises  which  prevailed 
in  New  York  before  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  Under  this  system,  the  method  became  the  approved 
one  in  the  United  States  also. 

Such  "protection"  of  a  country's  gold  reserve  b  often  carried 
beyond  the  point  of  reason.  The  advantage  of  a  great  hoard  of 
gold  and  the  harm  of  losing  specie  are  commonly  exaggerated, 
and  this  for  various  reasons.  Something  is  due  to  the  beli^  that 
a  great  stock  of  gold  is  a  political  or  military  asset.  Something, 
no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  older  mercantilist  no- 
tions, under  which  the  specie  supply  was  thought  to  be  the  most 
important  constituent  of  a  country's  wealth.  Not  a  littie  is  due 
to  the  repugnance  of  the  business  community  to  anything  that 
tends  to  make  prices  lower.  Certain  it  is  that  an  outflow  of  specie 
is  usually  r^arded  as  damaging  and  is  resisted  by  adjustment 
of  discount  rates  and  like  measures  more  strenuously  than  is  war~ 
ranted  by  its  effect  on  a  country's  welfare.  The  flow  of  ^>ecie 
is  an  indicator  of  the  currents  of  international  trade,  not  in  itself 
a  matter  of  serious  importance.  And  in  the  main  it  takes  care 
of  itself,  ceasing  by  a  quasi-automatic  process  when  the  needed 
and  inevitable  readjustment  of  important  exports  baa  been  ao- 
complished. 

To  return  to  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount.  Often  these  affect 
not  so  much  the  volume  or  the  flow  of  gold  as  the  time  when  it 
takes  place  and  its  directioa. 

A  rise  in  the  rate  brings  an  additional  pressure  to  bear  on  those 
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foreign-exch&nge  dealers  who  may  be  preparing  for  a  shipment 
of  specie.  Higher  interest  on  money  makes  it  more  profitable 
to  keep  the  money  at  home.  It  tempts  bankers  to  wait  until 
perhaps  the  currents  of  foreign  trade  turn  and  enable  the  demand 
for  exchange  to  be  met  without  the  shipment.  Or  it  may  lead 
such  persons  to  arrange  for  shipment  of  specie  from  some  other 
country.  If  reserves  are  low  and  discount  rates  high  in  England, 
and  the  contrary  b  the  case  in  Germany,  English  bankers  may  buy 
exchange  on  Germany,  and  thereby  secure  the  means  of  shipping 
specie  from  Germany  to  the  United  States.  Very  sharp  calcu- 
lations and  very  minute  fractions  in  rates  (both  in  rates  of  dis- 
count and  rates  of  exchange)  suffice  to  turn  the  currents  one  way 
or  another. 

Still  another  phase  of  international  dealings  is  connected  with 
changes  in  bank  discount  — '  movement  of  securities  from  one 
country  to  another.  This  is  part  of  the  general  process  of  lending 
and  borrowing  between  nations,  of  which  more  will  be  sud  in  the 
next  chapter.  It  suffices  here  to  point  out  that  thejtrices  of  securi- 
,ti^  in  any  one  country  are  usually  affected  inversely  to  the  rate 
of  discount,  li^ng  as  this  falls,  and  falling  as  this  rises.  Hence 
securities  which  have  an  international  market  are  likely  to  be 
sent  in  place  of  specie  in  settling  balances.  There  are  brokerage 
firms  which  make  it  a  buaness  to  watch  the  fluctuations  of  such 
securities  in  the  different  markets  —  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  New 
York  — '  and  to  buy  in  the  one  and  sell  in  the  other,  on  very  slight 
margins  of  profit;  and  these  dealings  are  closely  dependent  on 
the  foreign  exchange  market  and  in  turn  are  of  prompt  effect  on 
ty^a*.  market. 

Jjone  the  less,  all  devices  of  whatever  sort  do  not  prevent  the 
movement  of  gold,  or  its  ultimate  effect  on  prices.  They  serve 
only  to  r^ulate  and  equalize  it  —  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
place  with  a  rush  or  from  having  sudden  and  rapidly  disturbmg 
effects.  When  there  is  a  long-continued  balance  of  payments  in 
favor  of  a  country,  specie  fiows  into  it.  Gold,  in  fact,  Is  con- 
stantly moving  from  country  to  country.  Hardly  a  month  passes 
without  some  shipment  of  it  into  or  out  of  each  of  the  important 
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countries.  When  there  is  a  balance  of  payments  to  be  made  to 
any  one  country  because  of  a  considerable  and  sustained  excess 
of  its  exports,  the  current  of  gold  not  only  moves  in  that  direction, 
]  but  keeps  on  moving,  until  gradually  equalization  is  brought  about 
by  changes  in  prices  and  by  a  restored  balance  between  the 
countries. 

Sometimes  this  result  is  reached  without  any  movonent  of 
gold  at  all,  or  with  a  movonent  that  seems  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  result.  A  country  may  be  issuing  paper  money,  or  increas- 
ing its  bank  notes  or  deports  — ■  operations  which  in  themselves 
tend  to  expel  gold.  Then  what  happens  is  that  the  country  re- 
tains both  its  paper  and  more  or  less  of  its  gold,  and  gets  rising 
prices  without  any  influx  of  the  metal.  Again,  the  country  may 
be  one  that  mines  gold.  Ordinarily  a  mining  country  experts 
gold  in  the  normal  course  of  its  international  trade;  but  when 
its  eiqMxts  of  other  things  are  heavy,  it  may  retain  within  its 
own  borders  the  gold  which  would  otherwise  go  out.  The  United 
States  is  an  important  gold-mining  country,  yet  for  several  decades 
after  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  1879  kept  within  her 
borders  the  whole  product  of  her  mines ;  indeed,  imported  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  gold  in  addition.  The  supply  of  specie  thus 
gradually  accumulated  was  the  result  of  a  constant  excess  of  a- 
ports,  and  was  the  baris  of  a  tendency  toward  higher  prices. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  modifying  factors  is  that  the 
flow  of  gold  from  country  to  country  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  not 
by  large  movements  at  any  one  time,  but  by  driblets  going  some- 
times one  way,  sometimes  another;  often  by  little-noticed  diver- 
sions of  the  fresh  supplies  from  mines.  The  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  ordinary  flow  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  international 
trade,  tong-muntained,  has  already  brought  about  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  precious  metals,  and  such  a  range  of  prices  in  the 
several  countries,  that  tbeir  exchanges  balance  very  closely.  It 
is  only  iriwn  gKiA  economic  changes  occur  that  a  large  movement 
of  specie  takes  place ;  and  even  then  it  b  commonly  distributed 
ovtx  a  period  of  several  years.  Our  own  country,  exceptional  in 
80  many  of  its  economic  characteristics,  presents  in  this  matter 
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also  the  most  marked  exceptions  to  the  usual  situation.  Not  in- 
frequently —  as,  for  example,  in  1879-80,  immediately  after 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  again  in  1896-97,  after 
the  close  of  a  severe  period  of  depression  —  a  great  change  in  the 
relatbns  of  our  imports  and  exports  has  caused  sudden  and  heavy 
inflows  of  gold,  giving  the  foundation  for  a  rapid  and  shatp  rise 
ID  prices. 

So  insignificant  are  the  ordinary  movements  of  gold  from  one 
country  to  another,  so  likely  to  be  disguised  by  eddies  and  cross 
currents  due  to  the  complexity  of  international  dealings,  that 
some  writers  have  pooh-poohed  the  whole  theory  of  the  equal- 
ization of  imports  and  exports  by  changes  in  mtemational  prices. 
Yet  without  this  theory  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  facts,  and 
especially  the  equalization  of  the  money  value  of  exports  and  im- 
ports. The  influence  of  the  quantity  of  gold  on  prices,;  slow- 
moving  as  it  is,  and  subject  to  all  sorts  of  disturbing  causes,  is 
the  imderlying  persistent  force  which  determines  not  only  the  inter- 
national distribution  of  specie,  but  also,  as  will  appear  in  the  diap- 
ters  that  follow,  the  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  ' 
in  diff««nt  countries  and  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  those 
countries  share  the  gains  from  international  trade. 

§  6.  The  foreign  exchanges  between  countries  ordinarily  rest 
oD  the  equivalent  of  different  gold  coins  —  dollars,  pounds, 
marks,  francs,  and  so  on.  But  not  all  countries  are  on  a  gold 
basis;  and  where  there  are  monetary  systems  having  different 
foundations,  there  is  obviously  a  complication  in  the  foreign  ex- 
changes. Then  there  arise  the  phenomena  of  "dislocated  ex- 
changes." 

British  India,  for  example,  was,  until  1893,  on  a  silver  basis, 
the  monetary  unit  being  the  silver  rupee.  The  trade  of  India 
was  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  whose  currency  was  on  a  gold 
basis.  Tlie  British  exporter  who  sold  goods  in  India  had  a  bill 
of  exchange  to  sell  on  that  country  —  that  Is,  a  bill  p^^ble  in 
nlver.  The  Indian  e^Mrter  who  sold  goods  in  England  had  for 
sale  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  in  gold.  The  price  of  each  bill 
of  exchange  was  affected,  of  course,  by  the  ordinary  fluctuations 
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in  the  foreign  exchanges  —  the  relations  of  imports  and  extorts 
and  the  excess  of  deficiency  of  bills  for  making  the  payments  re- 
quired. But  it  was  affected  no  less  directly  by  the  gold  price  of 
silver.  As  silver  fell  in  price,  the  English  exporter's  bill  on  India 
became  less  valuable  in  England ;  it  was  one  for  which  he  could 
get  less  sovereigns.  Under  the  same  conditions  —  falling  price 
of  ^ver — 'the  Indian  exporter  had  in  India  a  more  valuable 
bill,  one  for  which  he  could  get  more  rupees.  This  situation 
operated  to  stimulate  exports  from  India  to  Great  Britain,  and 
to  check  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  India.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  bounty  on  exports  from  India  —  one 
which  caused  bitter  complaint  among  those  whose  industries 
were  affected  by  Indian  competition. 

This  ^tuation,  instead  of  leadmg  to  readjustment  with  some 
promptness,  as  it  would  have  done  between  advanced  countries, 
per^ted  because  prices  in  India  did  not  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  relation  between  gold  and  silver.  Silver  flowed  into 
India,  and  prices  did  rise  in  that  country.  But  they  rose  very 
slowly  in  this  huge  and  sluggish  population  of  hundreds  of  millions, 
with  its  semi-medieval  conditions  and  great  tenacity  of  custom. 
The  large  use  of  silver  in  the  arts,  especially  for  ornaments,  diverted 
much  of  it  from  monetary  channels.  Moreover,  the  fall  in  the 
gold  price  of  silver  went  on  year  after  year;  and,  tho  prices  of 
commodities  in  India  might  rise  a  bit,  the  continuing  fall  in  the 
price  of  ffllver  still  served  to  maintain  a  discrepancy  between  prices 
of  commodities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  market  price  of  silver 
and  the  ratfts  of  foreign  exchange  on  the  other.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports were  thus  affected  by  an  unusual  set  of  forces  —  proxi- 
mately by  abnormal  foreign  exchange,  but  really  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  adjustment  in  India  to  the  new  price  of  silver.' 

§  7.  Similar  disturbing  effects  are  produced  by  inconvertible 
paper  money.  Where  such  money  has  displaced  specie,  and 
where  higher  prices  and  a  premium  on  gold  have  ensued,  there 

'  The  Bovenunent  of  India,  as  has  already  been  Doted,  put  an  end  totbia  pecul- 
iar Bituation  by  Btopping  in  1S93  the  free  comage  of  silver  and  by  virtually  adiqit- 
ing  in  1897  the  gold  staadud  for  India. 
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are  agua  two  seta  of  influences  on  tlie  foreign  exchanges  —  the 
ordinary  aliifts  in  the  balance  of  payments  due  to  exports  and 
imports,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  paper.  During  the  period 
of  paper  money  in  the  United  States  from  1862  to  1879,  bills  of 
exchange  on  London  sold  in  New  York  at  a  price  determined 
mainly  by  the  price  of  gold  in  our  paper  money.  A  bill  on  London 
was  the  equivalent  of  gold ;  that  is,  of  gold  obtainable  at  the  ma- 
turity of  the  bill  and  subject  to  delay  until  it  could  be  brought 
over  from  London.  When  exports  were  comparatively  heavy, 
London  exchange  sold  at  a  premium  less  than  equivalent  to  the 
current  gold  premium ;  when  imports  were  comparatively  heavy, 
London  exchange  sold  at  a  premium  more  than  equivalent.  Of 
the  cause  of  fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange  under  such  conditions 
those  that  are  connected  with  the  domestic  gold  premimn  are 
usually  more  important  than  those  that  affect  the  price  of  exchange 
con^dered  by  itself ;  because  the  limits  of  fluctuations  in  exchange 
proper  are  narrow,  while  those  of  the  specie  premium  are  poten- 
tially wide.  And  at  sudi  times  the  price  of  foreign  exchange 
is  a  sensitive  indication  of  the  state  of  the  paper.  A  premium 
on  exchange,  greater  than  that  of  the  gold-ahipping  pomt,  is  usually 
the  first  ^gn  of  depreciation. 

The  same  conditions,  but  with  the  positions  of  the  two  countries 
reversed,  developed  during  the  war  of  1914-18.  Within  a 
year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Great  Britain's  money  became 
irredeemable  paper;  whereas  the  United  States  maintained  gold 
payments.  In  London  a  bill  on  New  York  was  still  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold  and  was  at  a  premium  corresponding  in  gfeneral  to 
the  premium  on  gold.  But  m  New  York  a  bill  on  London  was  sold 
at  a  price  far  bdow  that  determined  by  the  gold  content  of  the 
aoverdgn.  With  the  widespread  overissue  and  depreciation  of 
paper  money  —  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  not  to  mention  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Rus^  —  foreign  exchange  became  dislocated 
thru  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 

Dislocated  exchanges  resulting  from  paper  money  issues  give 
peculiar  opportunity  and  temptation  for  speculation.  A  bill  on 
s  country  whose  paper  is  depreciated  ceases  to  give  a  command 
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over  gold ;  and  ita  value  is  no  longer  anchored  to  a  fixed  position. 
It  gives  command  only  over  goofy  purchasable  in  the  country 
on  whidi  it  is  drawn.  The  Amencan  holder  of  a  bill  on  Paris 
in  1919,  for  example,  could  cash  it  in  terms  of  paper  francs  only ; 
and  with  those  he  could  do  nothing  but  buy  French  goods.  What 
he  could  sell  his  bill  for  in  New  York  was  highly  speculative.  The 
purchaser  of  the  bill  could  merely  send  it  to  Paris,  use  the  proceeds 
there  in  buying  French  wares,  and  bring  these  to  the  United  States 
for  sale.  The  price  of  the  bill  in  New  York,  governed  proximately 
by  the  play  of  supply  and  demand,  would  depend  ultimately  on 
the  chances  of  profit  from  transactions  of  this  complicated  kind. 
The  prices  in  France  of  goods  available  for  ei^rt,  tile  prices  at 
which  such  goods  could  be  soW  in  the  United  States  (or  possibly 
in  third  countries),  the  series  of  middlemen  thru  whom  they 
must  be  handled,  the  uncertain  period  of  time  before  the  final 
stage  was  reached  —  all  these  circumstances  made  the  price  of 
French  exchange  subject  to  violent  fluctuations.  So  it  is  when- 
ever there  is  marked  overissue  of  paper  and  marked  dislocation 
of  foreign  exchange.  The  rates  not  only  change  rapidly,  but  be- 
come sensitive  to  rumor  and  to  speculative  shift  and  manipula- 
tion. They  respond  slowly  and  imperfectly  to  the  fundamental 
causes  that  determine  their  general  range.  And  therewith  all 
international  trade  with  the  countries  of  depreciated  paper  comes 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  gambling.  It  is  subject  to  influences 
no  one  can  predict.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the  traders  and  middle- 
men engaged,  tfao  individually  they  run  great  risks  and  may  incur 
large  losses,  collectively  levy  a  large  toll  on  the  business  that  passes 
thru  their  hands. 

In  a  country  of  depreciated  paper,  the  price  of  bills  on  a  gold 
country  and  the  price  of  gold  itself  —  the  gold  premium  —  move 
together,  the  parallelbm  being  modified  only  by  the  minor  causes 
of  divergence  just  explained.  It  has  often  happened  that  the 
governments  of  such  countries  prohibit  the  direct  sale  of  gold. 
This  is  a  simple-minded  procedure,  like  that  of  the  proverbial 
ostrich.  Dealings  in  foreign  exchange  necessarily  continue  so  long 
as  foreign  trade  itself  continues,  and  they  renter  the  depreciation 
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quite  as  clearly.  That  is,  they  register  the  d^reciation  of  the 
paper  in  terms  of  gold.  But  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that 
the  real  depreciation  —  the  rise  in  prices  -^  is  not  in  any  exact 
accord  either  with  the  gold  premium  or  with  the  rates  of  exchange 
on  gold  countries.  And  a  discordance  between  the  gold  premium 
and  the  prices  of  commodities  has  efiFects  of  its  own  on  intemationa] 
trade ;  precisely  as  is  the  case  in  the  trade  between  gold-standard 
and  silver-staodard  countries.' 

These  effects,  again,  have  the  ^pearance  of  being  wrought  by 
the  foreign  exchanges,  yet  in  truth  are  due  to  the  discordance 
between  the  price  of  foreign  bills  (t.e.  the  specie  premium)  and 
the  range  of  prices.  When  the  specie  premium  is  higher  than  . 
prices,  exports  are  stimulated,  ance  the  exporter,  selling  in  a 
foreign  gold  market,  gets  more  of  the  current  paper  money.  This 
same  influence,  of  course,  in  time  causes  the  prices  of  exported 
goods  to  rise,  and  stimulates  exports ;  they  fed  the  inflation  more 
than  most  commodities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  specie  premium 
lower  than  general  prices  stimulates  imports,  since  the  importer 
finds  it  easier  to  pay  for  his  goods ;  hence  imports  grow  heavier 
and  eventually  cheaper.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  a 
depreciated  paper  currency  always  acts  as  a  stimulus  on  e^Kirts 
and  a  check  on  imports.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
saying  that  it  necessarily  acts  one  way  or  the  other.  This  sort 
of  influence  depends  on  the  divergence  between  the  gold  premium 
and  the  real  depreciation  of  the  paper,  which  may  be  in  either 
direction. 

The  relation  of  imports  to  exports,  again,  has  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence on  the  specie  premium.  If  there  be  an  increase  of  exports, 
such  as  may  readily  occur  because  of  crop  changes  or  altered  de- 
mand, more  bills  are  offered  on  foreign  countries  (presumably 
specie  countries).  Then  the  price  of  foreign  exchange  falls,  and 
the  prenuum  on  specie  necessarily  falls  with  it.  Altho  in  the  long 
run  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  and  the  specie  premium  will  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  the  paper  in  its  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  goods,  the  state  of  foreign  trade  for  the  time  being  and  the  re- 
>  8m  abova,  Cba^Vac  23,  1 2. 
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lation  of  imports  to  exports  have  a  proximate  effect.  A  country 
which  is  preparing  to  return  ^m  paper  money  to  a  specie  basis 
finds  resumption  of  specie  payments  easier  if  the  period  fixed  for 
the  transition  happens  to  be  one  of  large  merchandise  exports  and 
low  price  of  exchange.  On  this  matter,  as  on  90  many  others, 
most  people  confound  the  effect  of  short-period  and  of  long-pmod 
forces.  Legislators  and  finandal  writers  in  a  country  of  depre- 
dated paper  often  remark  sagely  that  a  "favorable"  balance  of 
foreign  trade  must  be  achieved  before  resumption  can  be  under- 
taken. They  fail  to  see  that  this  favorable  balance  —  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  —  is  itself  the  result  of  lowered  prices,  Mid 
that  it  can  be  maintained  after  resumption  only  if  prices  in  their 
country  are  reduced  to  what  they  would  be  on  a  gold  basis.  And 
this  reduction  can  be  achieved  only  by  courageously  getting  rid  of 
the  paper  money  incubus. 
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Thb  Balance  of  Intebnational  Fatuentb 

Section  1.  Other  itenis  than  merchandise  exports  and  importa.  Lending 
and  borrowing  and  their  effects  on  exports  and  imports.  Intwnational 
dealings  in  securities,  467  —  Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  tsvvelen  and  non-ren- 
"  dents.  Remittances  from  the  United  States  hy  immigtants.  Fni^t 
charges,  471  —  Sec.  3.  Position  of  a  country  that  niiaes  specie,  473  — 
Sec.  4.  Illustration  from  the  intM-nationol  trade  of  the  United  Statee, 
1790-1908,  474  —  Sec.  5.  The  notion  of  a  favorable  and  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.    Usual  attitude  of  the  buBtnen  oommunity.    In  the 

1  main,  an  excess  of  importa  or  of  exports  ia  no  indication  of  loas  or  gain; 
least  of  all,  in  the  trade  between  one  country  and  any  other  country,  475. 

S  1.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  foreign  trade  has  been  treated 
as  if  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  were  the  only  items 
in  the  balance  of  foreign  payments.  But  there  are  other  items, 
often  of  great  importance. 

Among  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  loans  —  lending  and 
borrowing  between  countries,  usnally  thru  the  process  of  loans 
made  by  individuals  or  corporations  in  one  country  to  like  pri- 
vate persons  in  another.  Loans  contracted  by  governments  are 
also  common,  the  lenders  being  commonly  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions in  foreign  parts.  Occasionally  one  government  lends  directly 
to  another ;  huge  transactions  of  this  kind  took  place  during  the 
war  of  1914-18.  But  like  most  of  the  economic  events  accom- 
panying the  great  convulsion,  these  were  of  quite  an  unusual  type. 

There  is  a  prevalent  mode  of  speech  concerning  foreign  borrow- 
ings, and  indeed  concerning  foreign  transactions  generally,  as  if 
they  always  took  place  between  nations  as  such  —  as  if  Germany 
as  a  body  politic  sold  to  France,  or  the  assembled  United  States 
borrowed  from  the  English  people  at  large.  What  happens  in 
the  usual  and  typical  case  is  not  that  governments  or  peoples 
act,  but  that  individuals  in  one  country  deal  with  individuals 
in  another ;  in  the  case  here  under  consideration,  that  individuals 
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of  one  country  lend  to  those  of  another,  or  pos^bly  lend  to  the 
government  of  another.  The  usage  of  personifying  countri^ 
while  often  convenient  for  brevity,  covers  up  and  promotes  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  actual  situation,  and  sometimes  foments 
unreasonable  prejudice. 

Suppose  persons  in  the  United  States  to  borrow  from  persons 
in  England.  In  the  coivse  of  such  transactions,  entered  on  with 
a  view  to  investment  in  the  United  States,  the  English  lenders 
ore  usually  bankers,  upon  whom  American  borrowers  become  en- 
titled to  draw  for  the  sums  lent.  The  Americans  have  bills  on 
London  to  sell.  If  imports  and  exports  have  balanced  before, 
there  are  now  more  bills  on  London  offered  in  New  York  than 
the  tmport^^  wish  to  buy.  Foreign  exchange  falls  in  price  and 
q>ecie  flows  to  the  United  States.  If,  indeed,  these  same  borrowing 
Americans  happen  to  make  purchases  in  Kn^and  —  if,  for  example, 
they  are  railway  projectors  and  buy  rails  at  once  in  England  (a 
coomion  transaction  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century)  —  then  they  may  send  their  London  bills  directly 
to  the  raU  makers  in  that  city.  In  so  far,  the  loan  may  be  effected 
by  the  immediate  import  of  commodities  and  without  any  flow 
of  q»ecie.  But  such  a  combination  of  borrowing  and  purchase 
is  by  no  means  universal.  Ordinarily,  the  borrower  wants  money, 
or  purchasing  power ;  he  may  use  bis  purchasing  power  at  home, 
or  in  the  lender's  country,  or  in  a  third  country.  He  loan  is 
Ukely  to  bring  in  the  first  instance  a  fall  in  foreign  exchange  in 
the  borrower's  country,  and  a  flow  of  specie  into  that  country.' 

>  In  the  enonnoua  louu  (oome  ten  Ulliona  ol  doUan)  wUch  the  Unitad  BUtM 
(ovemmeiit  made  to  its  alliea  durins  the  war  years  IQI7-I8.  purohaBaa  in  tba 
lendinc  country  were  linked  with  interoational  tulvaiieea  in  quite  an  aioeptionBl 
way.  It  waa  stipulated,  expreaaly  or  by  implication,  that  the  proceed!  ot  the 
American  lovemment's  loans  should  be  v>ent  in  the  United  Statea  itaeU.  In 
fact,  so  far  aa  the  foreignera  were  oonoemed,  no  money  paved  at  aU.  The  Treas- 
ury opened  "cieditB"  on  ita  books  for  the  BriUsh,  French,  Italian,  and  other  kov- 
enuDenta.  Tbo  repreaentatives  ot  the  several  countries,  aa  Uiey  bouiht  sooda  in 
tlw  United  Statea,  satasGed  the  vendon  by  givina  tiieai  ordeis  on  ths  Treasury. 
No  money  was  turned  over  to  the  foreigneta  at  any  stage.  In  effect,  goods  wet« 
turned  over  to  them  in  eichanee  for  their  promisee  to  pay,  and  the  goods  were  at 
once  exported.  Such  direct  and  immediate  connection  between  loans  in  terms  of 
money  and  exports  of  merchandise  is  rare ;  it  belonga  aroong  the  many  anomalooa 
phanomena  of  the  Oreat  War. 
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If  tbia,  however,  goea  on  year  after  year,  tlie  same  dtect  is 
produced  OD  foreign  trade  as  if  there  were  an  excess  of  imports 
into  EnghiKl.  The  flow  of  specie  will  not  go  on  indefinitely. 
Tlere  will  be  changes  in  prices  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
such  as  will  stimulate  exports  from  England  and  imports  into  the 
United  States.  The  imports  into  the  United  States  will  not 
necessarily  be  from  Ei^land;  there  may  he  greater  American 
purchases  in  third  countries  or  greater  English  sales  in  third  coun- 
tries, or  there  may  be  both.  The  effect  is  likely  to  come  gradually 
and  almost  insensibly,  thru  a  little  noticed  diversion  of  the  usual 
flow  of  specie,  and  thru  changes  in  prices  that  are  slight  and  seem 
on  the  surface  due  to  other  causes.  But  experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that  a  continuing  balance  of  this  kind,  like  a  continuing 
balance  ariring  from  merchandise  transactions,  is  not  liquidated 
in  specie.  It  is  settled  by  an  increase  of  merchandise  exports 
from  the  lending  country.  Such  a  country  shows  bef<»«  long 
an  excess  of  exports  and  this  supplies  the  wherewithal  for  remit- 
tances to  the  borrowing  country. 

Transactions  of  this  kind  are  not  usually  sporadic.  Tbey 
give  rise  to  a  steady  flow  of  remittances,  to  which  the  merchandise 
e^qrarts  and  imports  acconmiodate  themselves.  For  a  long  time 
England,  FVance,  and  Germany  were  lending  countries.  Such 
countries,  in  the  earlia  stages  of  lending,  show  an  excess  of  mer- 
chandise exports  over  imports,  and  yet  no  steady  discount  on 
foreign  exchange  and  no  outflow  of  specie.  The  continuing  loons 
are  effected  by  the  exportatbn  of  goods.  The  process  is  one  of 
which  neither  the  lending  individuals  nor  the  exporting  mercbaDts 
are  conscious.  The  influence  of  specie  flow  and  of  changing! 
prices  is  often  gradual,  ^ent,  and  little  observed.  Sometimes 
it  is  accompanied  in  the  borrowers'  country  by  rapidly  tmog 
prices,  expanding  credit,  active  badness,  speculation,  general 
surface  prosperity,  and  in  the  end  a  halt  to  the  movement  thru 
an  industrial  and  financial  ends.  In  the  United  States  .crises 
have  commonly  been  accompanied  during  the  period  of  incubation 
by  heavy  borrowing  from  abroad ;  at  first  an  inflow  of  specie,  then 
rising  prices,  and  gradually  an  increase  of  imports. 
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Suppose  DOW  that  the  process  of  lending  and  borrowing  has 
gone  on  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Then  another  factor  enters, 
and  in  time  the  situation  is  inverted.  Hie  borrowers  have  to 
pay  interest  on  their  loons.  As  more  and  more  loans  are  made, 
the  annual  interest  charge  swells.  Hie  principal  of  each  loan  is 
remitted  once  for  all;  but  the  interest  charge  to  which  it  gives 
rise  goes  on  year  after  year.  In  time  the  interest  payments  that 
must  be  made  to  the  creditors'  country  will  equal,  and  eventually 
will  exceed,  the  payments  on  account  of  new  loans  which  are 
made  to  the  debtors'  country.  To  this  new  situation,  also,  the 
imports  and  exports  will  in  time  adapt  themselves.  The  lending 
country,  which  at  the  outset  had  on  access  of  exports,  will  in  the 
end  bave  an  excess  of  imports.  From  England  loans  were  made 
thruout  the  nineteenth  century  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
interest  charges  on  the  old  loans  gradually  swelled  until  they 
came  to  exceed  the  amounts  newly  sent  out  on  principal  account. 
Hence  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  showed  a  large  excess 
of  merchandise  imports  over  exports — 'an  excess,  it  b  true, 
partly  due  to  other  causes,  but  mainly  to  this  one.^ 
A  converse  transition  takes  place  in  the  borrowers'  country, 

<  from  an  excess  of  credit  charges  to  one  of  debit  charges  —  from 
aa  excess  of  merchandise  imports  to  an  excess  of  merchandise 

'  exports.  It  may  take  place  slowly  and  silently  or  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  financial  crash.  The  turning  point  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  come  with  the  crisis  of  1873.  As  will  be 
pointed  out  presently,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
chained  in  its  character  after  that  year;  a  previous  excess  of 
imports  was  r^laced  by  an  excess  of  e^>orts.  Tbo  the  shift  was 
not  due  solely  to  the  new  relations  of  principal  and  interest  in 
the  international  lending  account,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
dominant  cause.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  transition  should 
be  initiated  by  a  crisis  and  that  the  first  phase  of  it  should  be  a 
p^iod  of  business  depres^on. 

*  Tb*  ompital  sums  lDVMt«d  by  the  Biitiah  pmpla  In  other  lands  wan  put  in 
190S  St  the  enormous  total  of  £2,700,000.000  (113.600,000,000).  and  the  aiaoimt 
■imu«lly  payable  to  peraona  in  Great  Britaiii  at  £140,000,000  (S7C»,000,000). 
Jaumat  eftKe  Boyal  rSlatuticoI  Saeidy,  September,  1909. 
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Hie  great  lending  operations  of  moduli  times  take  place  chiefly 
thru  the  sale  of  securities.  When  govemmeDts  borrow,  they 
sell  their  evidences  of  debt.  When  loans  are  secured  for  private 
enterprises,  corporate  stocks  and  bonds  are  usuaUy  aold.  The 
result  of  long-continued  operatbns  of  this  sort  has  been  that  cer- 
tain securities  have  an  international  market,  and  pass  freely  from 
country  to  country.  They  are  largely  used  in  settlement  of  inter- 
national balances  and  often  obviate  a  flow  of  specie.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  where  a  temporary  balance  of  payments  has  to  be 
met  Tien  the  bankers  thru  whom  bills  of  exchange  are  bou^t 
may  send  such  securities  instead  of  specie.  On  the  other  haod, 
these  transactions  sometimes  cause  independent  disturbances  of 
foreign  trade,  and  so  of  banking  and  financial  conditions.  If  the 
securities  issued  by  a  country's  government  or  its  corporations 
come  to  be  distrusted,  they  are  likely  to  be  sent  back  to  that 
country  for  sale,  and  then  to  cause  a  balance  of  ^>ecie  to  leave 
that  country.  Thus  m  the  years  from  1890  to  1896,  when  the 
contest  over  the  gold  and  »lver  standards  was  going  on  in  the 
United  States,  foreign  holders  of  American  securities  became 
uneasy  and  sent  the  securities  to  the  New  York  stock  exchange 
for  sale  —  a  movement  which  contributed  to  the  outflow  of  specie 
during  those  years,  and  added  to  the  causes  of  public  and  private 
embarrassment. 

§  2.  Transactions  other  than  bans  affect  international  trade. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  that  of  payments  made  to  persons  living  or 
traveling  in  a  foreign  country.  American  travelers  in  Europe, 
and  those  who  have  permanently  established  themselves  thene, 
spend  great  sums.  Already  in  the  6rst  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  these  sums  had  mounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  What  they  spend  is  put  at  their  command  in  Europe  thru 
the  mechanism  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  UsuaUy  they  have 
letters  of  credit,  which  enable  them  to  draw  on  bankers.  Their 
drafts  appear  in  the  foreign  exchange  market  predsely  as  do  the 
drafts  of  persona  who  have  exported  goods  to  the  United  States. 
If  tile  merchandise  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  just 
bahmced,  then  these  travelers'  drafts  would  cause  exdiange  on 
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the  United  States  to  be  regularly  at  a  discount  in  Eun^,  and 
spede  would  flow  from  the  United  States.  But  to  this  situation, 
as  to  that  arising  from  loans  and  interest  payments,  the  merchan- 
dise trade  has  adjusted  itself.  The  sums  which  Americans  spend 
abroad  are  sui^lied  by  an  excess  of  merchandise  exports  from 
the  United  States;  an  excess  which  has  been  brought  about 
gradually  and  insensibly,  in  obedience  to  the  same  causes  -wiuch 
would  bring  the  exports  and  imports  to  a  precise  equality  if 
these  alone  constituted  international  dealings.  In  the  same 
way,  Briti^  IntUa  has  an  excess  of  exports;  partly  because 
thoe  are  inter^  charges  on  loans  of  long  standing  made 
by  Englishmen  to  the  government  of  India  and  to  private  persons 
there,  partly  because  there  are  in  En|^aod  many  penjsiQoers  fat>m 
the  Indian  service  to  whom  the  Indian  govenunent  must  make 
regular  remittances. 

A  curious  and  important  addition  to  the  payments  oS  this 
kind  came  in  the  United  States,  after  about  1890,  from  thejc^ 
mittanoes  of  immigrants  to  their  kinsfolk  in  the  old  countries. 
The  immigrants  newly  arrived  are  frugal ;  it  is  the  second  geoera- 
tion  that  accepts  the  more  liberal  spending  ways  of  the  prosperous 
country.  The  newly  arrived  send  a  good  part  of  their  savings 
to  relatives  and  friends  at  home,  very  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  these  also  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of  plenty.  Tha«by 
again  a  debit  item  appears  in  the  foreign  exchange  operations, 
which  adds  to  the  causes  brining  an  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports. His  item  reached  surprising  «ze  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century ;  it  was  supposed  to  amount  in  eadi  year  to 
at  least  $200,000,000. 

Frei^t  charges  on  imports  form  another  Iton  of  the  same  8i>rt. 
If  tiie  merdundise  between  two  countries  is  cwried  solely  in  the 
ships  of  one  of  them,  this  one  will  have  in  so  far  a  balance  due  to  it. 
Thus  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  was  long  carried  on 
chieSy  in  the  vessels  of  other  countries,  England  havmg  the  lai^est 
shflov.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  made  remittances  on 
freight  account ;  and  they  would  have  had  to  make  them  by  the 
shipment  of  specie  if  the  exports  just  balanced  the  imports.    Eng- 
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land  is  ID  the  coDtraiy  case.  Her  people  are  great  owners  of  vessels, 
and  are  carriers  the  world  over.  By  itself,  this  factor  would  bring 
specie  into  England  if  her  imports  just  balanced  her  ex[>ort3.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  remittances  that  must  be  mode  from  other 
countries  for  freight  take  their  place  in  the  genoal  balance  of  io- 
temational  payments.  They  also  add  to  the  causes  which  lead 
in  England  to  an  excess  of  merchandise  imports. 

§  3.  A  country  which  produces  specie,  and  especially  in  modeni 
times  one  which  produces  gold,  is  in  a  peculiar  situation.  If  this 
be  the  only  item  (or  the  dominant  item)  over  and  above  ordinary 
merchandise  transactions,  the  country  will  have  regularly  an  ex- 
cess of  merchandise  imports,  just  as  it  would  have  if  travelers* 
expenses  or  freight  charges  had  to  be  remitted  to  it.  But  it  will 
also  have  a  regular  outflow  of  apeeie;  and  therefore  foreign  ex- 
diat^  will  be  regularly  at  a  premium.  Hie  specie  is  in  this  case 
an  ordinary  article  of  export,  like  wheat  or  cotton  or  any  other 
commodity.  But  it  goes  out  only  when  the  state  of  the  foi^ 
eign  ^changes  is  such  as  to  warrant  its  shipment.  Id  the  other 
cases  where  a  country  has  aa  excess  of  merchandise  imports, 
foreign  excjiaoge  is  not  ordinarily  either  high  or  low ;  it  readies 
the  EUppiDg  points  only  on  the  ^wradic  occanons  of  balaDces  to 
be  met.  But  in  a  miDing  country  the  state  of  the  exdiaoges  is 
normally  such  as  to  cause  the  exportation  of  ^>ecie.  lliis  was 
the  case  in  the  gold-mining  cobnies  of  Australia,  especially  Vic- 
toria, for  many  years  after  the  gold  discoveries  of  1850 ;  and  it  is 
still  ID  the  main  the  case  in  that  r^ion.  It  was  the  case  in  Mexico, 
long  the  greatest  silver-mining  country  in  the  world,  during  the 
period  when  silver  was  specie  on  the  same  terms  with  gold.  Since 
the  imivasal  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  and  its  introductioD 
even  into  Mexico,  silver  has  there  become  a  commodity  lilce  any 
other,  and  the  exchanges  are  reckoned  on  a  gold  ba^.  For  the 
first  decade  after  the  Califomian  gold  discoveries  of  1850,  the 
United  States  was  in  the  same  position  as  Australia. 

Later  experiences  of  the  United  States  with  r^ard  to  the  (|o- 
mestic  output  of  gold  illustrate  some  of  the  irregularities  of  inter- 
national trade,  and  show  in  vbat  complex  ways  the  underiying 
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forces  work  out  their  results.  During  the  Civil  War  the  gold  in 
circulatbn  was  driven  out  by  the  issue  of  paper  money ;  and  there- 
after, until  the  resumption  of  speas  payments  in  1879,  the  uinual 
product  o^  the  mines  was  steadily  exported,  gold  and  silver  being 
alike  r^ular  articles  of  export  Since  1879,  the  United  States 
has  accumulated  an  immense  stock  of  gold.  It  did  so,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Great  War,  mainly  by  the  simple  retention  within  her 
own  borders  of  the  output  of  the  domestic  mines.  In  some  years, 
not  only  this  product  was  retained,  but  much  gold  flowed  in  from 
abroad  in  addition.  Tho  it  happened,  in  other  years,  that  not 
only  the  yield  of  the  mines  was  exported,  but  even  more ;  yet  on 
the  whole,  the  domestic  product,  and  some  imported  gold  also, 
accumulated  in  the  country.  The  course  of  prices  was  affected 
by  these  movements,  thru  those  processes  whose  alow,  irr^ular, 
and  half-concealed  working  has  been  explained  in  preceding 


§  4.  A  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  States  during  the  hundred  years  from  1815  to  1915  shows 
that  a  striking  change  in  the  relation  of  the  two  items  took  place 
in  1873.  Up  to  that  date,  imports  had  regularly  exceeded  the 
exports;  after  that  date,  exports  regularly  exceeded  the  imports. 
The  excess  of  exports  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
was  enormous ;  during  the  decade  ending  in  1908  the  annual  excess 
was  $500,000,000.  The  reversal  in  1873  is  easily  explicable  from 
what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages.  During  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  United  States  had 
been  a  borrowing  country ;  and  it  had  been  in  the  eariy  stages  of 
borrowing.  Steady  recurrences  of  new  loans  more  than  balanced 
the  accruing  interest  on  old  loans.  Until  1860  the  United  States, 
in  addition,  had  been  a  shipping  and  freight-carrying  country, 
and  its  shipowners  had  been  earning  frei^ts  payable  by  pawns 
in  other  countries.  After  1873,  tho  borrowing  continued,  some- 
times on  a  great  scale,  the  annual  interest  payable  to  foreigners 
on  the  whole  offset  the  remittances  into  the  country  on  capital 
account.  Frei^t  charges  became  payable  by  Amoicans  to  for- 
eigners, no  longer  by  foreigners  to  Americans;  (or  the  reason  munly 
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that  iron  steamera  di^Iaced  wooden  saOing  vessels  and  could  be 
built  and  operated  more  cheaply  by  the  Briti^  and  by  oth»s  in 
Europe.  Moreover,  other  debit  items  appeared  newly  or  rose  to 
dimen^ns  so  much  greater  as  to  make  them  substantially  new. 
The  traveling  expenses  of  Americans  became  vastly  larger;  so 
did  the  remittances  of  immigrants.  Id  some  years,  repayments 
of  old  loans  were  made,  in  the  form  of  purchases  by  Americans 
of  sectiritiea  which  in  previous  times  had  been  sold  abroad.  Hence 
the  preponderance  of  ei^mrta  after  1873,  at  first  comparatively 
slight,  eventually  reaching  the  remarkable  extent  just  stated. 
Irregular  as  the  merchandise  balances  were,  influenced  as  they 
necessarily  were  by  the  accidents  of  the  season  and  the  crops,  by 
monetary  lepslation,  by  crises  and  depres^ons  and  "booms,"  the 
general  trend  was  unmistaJcable;  the  e^qtorts  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  the  imports,  exceeded  them  in  almost  every  single 
year,  and  in  moat  years  exceeded  them  immensely.  The  flow  of 
qtecie  meanwhile  was  at  some  rimes  into  the  United  States,  in 
other  times  out  of  the  United  States.  The  redistribution  of  gold 
which  was  part  of  the  generd  movement  took  place,  as  has  been 
noted  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  very  largely  by  the  more  or  less 
complete  retention  within  the  country  of  the  product  of  its  own 
mines.' 

§  5.  When  the  merchandise  exports  of  a  country  exceed  its 
imports,  the  country  is  said  to  have  a  "favorable  balance"  of 
trade.  When  its  imports  exceed  its  exports,  tbe  balance  is  said 
to  be  "unfavorable."  The  same  terms  are  used  when  the  state 
of  international  trade  is  such  as  to  cause  an  inflow  or  outflow  of 
spede;  altho,  as  we  have  seen,  such  inflow  or  outflow  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  or  even  a  usual  consequence  of  an  excess  or 
deficiency  of  eqwrts.  The  general  notion  underlying  these  terms 
Is  that  a  country  guns  by  having  dealings  with  other  countries 
which  are  expected  to  bring  specie  in,  and  loses  by  those  which 
are  expected  to  take  specie  out. 

This  notion  goes  back  to  the  MercantiUst  writers  of  the  seven- 
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teeotb  and  eighteenth  centuries,  who  believed  that  spede  was 
a  peculiarly  important  part  of  a  country's  wealth,  and  that  l^is- 
latioQ  on  mternational  trade  should  be  directed  to  its  accumula- 
tion. Any  one  who  has  grasped  the  elementary  truths  about 
wealth,  exchange,  money,  will  see  the  absurdity  of  suppo^ng  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  is  bound  up  with  the  inflow  or  outflow 
of  specie.  He  astonishing  thing  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
^mplicity  of  those  truths  and  their  repeated  and  widespread  ex- 
position, ignorance  regarding  them  should  be  so  common.  Many 
people  who  think  themselves  entitled  to  attention  still  speak  as 
if  an  excess  of  exports  promised  a  profit  to  a  country,  and  an  in- 
flux of  spede  were  a  realization  of  that  profit. 

In  part  this  way  of  looking  at  international  trade  comes  hoja 
the  habitual  attitude  of  business  men  and  bankers.  Plentiful 
bank  reserves,  low  rates  of  discount,  easy  accommodarion  of  bor- 
rowers —  these  are  always  welcome  to  the  business  community. 
G^nversely,  diminishing  bank  reserves  and  higher  discount  are 
unwelcome.  Hence  the  inBow  of  ^>ecie,  which  proximately 
affects  bank  holdings  and  short-time  interest,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
good  thing  and  the  outflow  of  specie  as  a  bad  thing.  This  out- 
flow, with  its  consequent  pressure  on  loans,  interest  rates,  and 
,  eventually  on  prices,  is  often  the  salutary  check  on  inflation  and 
peculation.  But  few  business  men  fed  it  to  be  salutary.  Nearly-, 
all  would  like  to  see  an  unending  round  of  rising  prices. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the  balance  of  international 
payments  —  usually  resting  on  the  relation  between  exports  and 
imports  —  is  of  real  consequence.  This  is  notably  the  case  when 
a  country  b  trying  to  extricate  itself  from  a  depreciated  paper 
currency.  The  return  to  spede  payments  is  possible  for  sudi  a 
country  only  if  its  foreign  trade  is  in  a  state  which  will  cause  apeae 
to  flow  in,  or  will  prevent  it  from  flowing  out  when  a  fund  for  re- 
sumption purposes  has  been  collected  by  the  govermn^it.  Tho  in 
the  long  run  this  inflow  or  outflow  will  depend  on  the  state  of  prices, 
in  any  one  season  the  balance  of  international  payments  is  affected, 
by  the  seasonal  events.  If,  at  the  time  when  a  country  is  preparing 
to  return  to  a  spede  basis,  financial  disturbances  or  poor  crops 
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lead  to  Ml  "unfavorable"  balukce,  the  operation  of  resumption 
will  be  difficult  and  perhaps  unsuccessful.  It  was  an  inunense 
aid  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  United  States 
that  in  the  year  fixed  for  it  (1879)  and  in  the  years  immediately 
foUowinj^  there  were  unusually  heavy  exports,  due  to  good  crops 
mthin  the  country  and  poor  crops  elsewhere;  while  at  the  same 
period  improvem^its  in  nulway  transportation  greatly  facilitated 
an  increase  of  exports.  The  consequent  inflow  of  gold,  coupled 
with  the  retention  of  the  domestic  output  of  the  metal,  gave  an 
un^qiectedly  solid  ba^  to  the  reestablished  specie  r^me. 

In  the  maia,  however,  the  persistence  of  the  Mercantilist  atti-  - 
tude  is  not  due  to  any  such  considerations  of  real  advantage,  but 
to  simple  ignorance.  People  measure  their  individual  incomes  in 
t^ma  of  money,  their  profit  by  an  excess  of  money  rec^pts  over 
money  expenses,  and  they  fall  into  the  way  of  r^arding  money 
as  the  important  form  of  wealth.  This  was  indeed  the  earliest 
and  crudest  form  of  the  Mercantilist  notion.  The  same  igno- 
rance and  fallacy  underlie  the  advocacy  of  paper  money  inflation 
and  the  various  schemes  for  making  nations  prosperous  by  adding 
to  their  stocks  of  cash. 

One  curious  form  of  the  Mercantilist  view  appears  in  the  inter- 
pretation often  ^ven  to  the  state  of  trade  between  a  country  and 
a  single  one  of  its  neighbors.  Thus  the  exports  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  may  be  greater  than  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada;  and  it  is  often  inferred  (for  example, 
ia  discus^on  of  reciprocity  treaties  between  the  two  countries) 
that  the  trade  is  one  unfavorable  or  damaging  to  the  United  States. 
Such  comparison  is  meaningless.  So  far  as  the  relation  between 
imports  and  e^qxirts  is  a  matter  of  moment  at  all,  this  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  b^ance  of  transactions,  not  between  any  one  country 
and  a  single  other,  but  by  its  balance  with  all.  That  our  e^wrts 
to  England  exceed  our  imports  thence,  or  our  imports  from  Brazil 
exceed  our  exports  thither  —  all  this  signifies  nothing.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  public  men  m  high  station,  as  well  as  newspaper 
scribblers  and  rabid  partisans,  fall  into  loose  talk  on  this  subject, 
and  compare  the  sales  and  purchases  of  one  pair  of  countries  as 
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if  these  really  gave  an  indicatioD  of  their  relative  gains  from  trade 
with  each  other.  The  real  advantages  fiDin  international  trade, 
and  the  relative  gains  of  different  countries,  are  to  be  gauged  in 
a  very  different  way,  as  will  appear  in  the  chapters  to  follow. 


;vGoo»^lc 


The  Thbobt  of  International  Trade.    Why  PAsncuLAB 
Goods  are  Exported  or  Imported 

Section  1.  Some  f&miliu'  facts:  money  inoomee  and  prioea  diffv  in  differ- 
ent  countries;  but  prices. of  goods  entering  into  international  trade  tend 
to  be  the  same.  Money  wages  not  neceaearily  low  in  exporting  countries, 
479  —  See.  2.  A  country  exports  those  things  in  which  its  labor  ia  rela- 
tively  efTectire  —  in  which  it  has  a  oompwative  adyantv^  lUuBtrationB 
from  countries  of  high  wages  andoTIbw  wages,  481  —  Sec.  3.  Specially  ' 
low  wages  of  a  particulal*  claas  of  laborera  operate  aa  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage- General  low  wages  da  not  affect  international  trade  or  enable 
universal  underselling,  484  —  Sea.  4.  A  country  may  cnport  things  for 
which  ite  labor  is  productive,  if  its  labor  is  even  more  productive  for 
other  things.  But  international  trade  reels  largely  on  absolute  difTer- 
ences,  487  —  Sec.  5.  The  gain  from  differences  in  comparative  coat  is 
dependent  on  immatnlity  of  labor  between  countries,  489  —  Sec.  6.  A 
country  may  import  part  of  the  supply  of  a  given  commodity,  produce 
a  part  at  home.  Difference  between  extractive  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries io  this  regard,  490. 

§  1.  The  preceding  chapters  have  considered  chiefly  the  mech- 
anism of  international  trade.  We  may  proceed  now  to  matters 
more  fundamental :  the  variatbns  in  prices  and  money  incomes 
in  different  countries,  the  causes  which  determine  what  commodU 
ties  a  country  shall  import  or  export,  the  real  importance  of  specie 
movements  between  countries  and  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value 
of  money,  the  real  gain  from  international  trade.  The  first  topics 
for  consideration  will  be  the  mode  in  which  a  country's  exports 
and  imports  are  detennined,  and  the  cause  and  significance  of 
variations  in  prices  and  incomes. 

We  shall  assume,  for  simplicify,  that  trade  is  free.  Duties' 
on  imports  have  important  modifying  effects,  but  these  can  be 
understood  better  if  the  working  of  imfettered  trade  is  first  ex- 
amined. 

Let  us  begin  by  calling  to  mind  some  familiar  but  often  n^Iected 
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facts,  known  to  all  observers,  but  rightly  interpreted  by  few. 
Among  the  most  familiar  h  the  existence  of  differences  in  the  value 
of  money  in  different  countries;  that  is,  differences  in  the  range 
of  prices  and  of  money  incomes.  It  will  appear  later  in  our  in- 
quiry that  the  differences  in  money  incomes  are  the  more  important, 
and  that  prices  do  not  always  move  with  money  incomes;  but 
for  the  present  we  may  assume  that  prices  and  money  incomes 
in  geoeral  move  together.  Money  wages  and  other  money  in- 
comes, and  most  prices  also,  are  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Knglaod,  higher  in  England  than  in  France  and  Ganaay, 
higfao-  in  these  latter  countries  than  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  and  lowest 
in  coimtries  like  J^>an,  India,  China. 

While  these  differences  in  money  incomes  and  in  the  juices  (^ 
many  goods  are  notorious  it  is  obvious  also  that  some  commodities 
differ  but  Uttle  in  price  in  the  ^-arious  countries.  Tbese  are  the 
commodities  vh«±  are  dealt  with  m  intonational  trade  —  wfaicb 
mavt  from  counti^'  to  country  as  imputs  and  exports.  Tbey 
are  tbe  same  in  pnx  in  all  the  tnwling  comitries  if  we  set  aside 
cost  of  tran^mrtatioD.  Wb«e  cost  of  tTan^iortatiim  b  consider- 
able, tbeir  {wices  maj-  Tar>-  considerably ;  bencc  we  can  oaly  say 
that  tbe  faices  tend  to  be  not  hi  frran  the  same^  We  Defect,  • 
:or  tbe  present,  it  wiD  be  lemea^Knd,  diffnenns  dae  to  duties, 
on  imports  or  ejqnrts.  Soane  fmther  qualifications  to  tbe  general 
pnfx>sition  wooM  bave  to  be  made  if  it  woe  atto^pted  to  fit 
it  vitb  exactness  to  all  tbe  tacts.  Sgi.timri  an  ra&uubr  con- 
uodit}'  goes  fron  one  coonti^-  to  anotber,  a  boq^  voy  dieap  hy 
traders  in  tbe  one  and  sold  very  dear  in  theoc&er;  tboe  is  tb^ 
a  Barked  tSSefencC'  in  price.  TltB  b  Gfaely  to  b^ipcB  wbcxc 
diacovciKs  or  rifiid  ■mnirrmftT  in  coianta 
oppettmatMs  for  tnde  to  «rae.    B 
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cies;  and  among  such  b  the  one  here  stated  —  that  goods  which 
are  the  aubJBrf?  •?'  "  mnfltflP*^  »"^  mnuMf^ruKU  foreign  trad^  fti-w 
sold  at  nearlythe  samp  prit-e;}  jq  all  the  tfydinj;  countries.  Wheat 
sells  at  approximately  the  same  price  in  the  Uoited  States  and 
England,  tea  in  the  United  States  and  Ceylon,  coffee  in  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  wool  in  Australia  on  the  one  band,  England, 
France,  Germany,  on  the  other.  Nearly  the  same  prices,  be  it 
noted.  In  order  that  a  commodity  shall  move  from  one  country 
to  another,  it  must  be  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  exporting  country 
—  cheaper  at  least  by  cost  of  transportation. 

Money  wt^es,  however,  are  not  necessarily  lower  in  the  exporting 
country.  Thus  they  are  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England;  yet  the  United  States  exports  wheat  to  England.  They 
are  higher  in  England  than  in  China ;  yet  England  sends  all  sorts 
of  manufactured  goods  to  China.  They  are  higher  in  Australia 
than  in  Germany,  yet  Australia  sends  woo)  to  Germany.  A  com- 
mon notion  in  r^ard  to  international  trade  is  that  a  country  where 
wages  are  low  is  peculiarly  likely  to  have  large  exports,  and  that 
one  with  high  wages  has  difficulty  in  sending  out  its  exports.  Yet 
a  moment's  connderation  of  famUiar  facts  such  as  have  just  been 
adduced  shows  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  And  the  preceding 
.  chapters  have  shown  that  the  exports  of  a  country  balance  in  money 
value  its  imports  (barring  those  differences  one  way  or  the  other 
which  are  readily  explained  by  payments  other  than  for  merchan- 
dise). The  countries  with  high  money  wages  have  no  less  ex- 
ports than  those  with  low  money  wa^^  In  the  trade  between 
the  two*  sets  of  COUfftrJBa  npit\ipr  ran  ^Tp^pf,  jpfiro  thun  thf  nthur ; 
j^ie^ayments  betwega  jJieHLbaJance. 

52.  These  preliminary  matters  point  to  the  first  important 
proposition  with  regard  to  international  trade.  A  country  ex- 
ports the  things  which  are  low  in  price  in  its  borders;  these  are 
things  in  which  its  labor  is  applied  effectively.  Put  in  words 
more  often  used  in  the  literature  of  economics,  a  country  tends 
to  export  those  things  in  which  it  has  a  comparative  ^vantage- 
AnH'conversely,  a  country  tends  to  import  those  things  which, 
if  produced  within  its  borders,  would  be  high  in  price  — ■  those 
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In  which  iti  Ubor  would  be  applied  with  less  eSect>  those  in  whidi 
It  hw  A  (tunparative  disadvantage. 

I<\)r  fxanipto,  wheat  ia  exported  steadily  in  large  qtiantities  from 
thfl  UiiitM)  Stat«a,'  The  money  incomes  of  those  who  produce 
it  arv  hljili :  the  farmers  and  their  hired  laboios  are  well  remu- 
iH>Mtt>l.  If  the  pricf  of  wheat  is  low  in  the  United  States,  it  must 
hv>  ttn-aUM*  thtt  labttr  of  those  who  produce  it  is  effective.  That  is, 
tht>  la)^>r  i«  applietl  to  ad^-anta^  IV  conumm  notion  that  high 
WkCM  ainl  hijth  prtrra  necessarily  go  together  is  quite  unfounded ; 
hi)|th  wapr«  an-  fvnuRl  with  Vxw  prkts  if  the  productivaiess  irf 
Jftbttr  U  gr\-«t.  ~Wr  sfxiiik  now  of  moDey  wages.  Re^Hding  real 
w«dpr«,  it  wUI  a)ttw«r  umv  fully  as  «v  go  on  that  a  hi^  rate  at 
WHypM  t»  the  Ksuh  vt  gesMfal  effectivcae^  or  prodnctmiiess. 
HMt  tkH4;in(>  at  iM^Mey  ««ge«  aloae  and  cowTiifcriiig  then  in  ida- 
l»MK  t\«  Mtv««atii>«Al  tracK  we-  oui  ««  dearly  diat  a  hi^  rate  is 
•N*  ^liMsKV  U^  It^w  (irins  aad  to  espcctaiuB  V  tooamfmaied  by 
(TMt  «4o-li\f«««.  H.  ow  the  «'-dMr  ha»L  then  be  ii^  ■obtt 
«q«««  iitti)k^«H  •Mt.v  jfwnl  «Sw:uv<wja.  tha  tho*  «fl  br  ii^ 
y«^-<c&  «'V  <r«it^'^-^i(«  w4k>  wm  ji^'  ^^  ■ 
«^vw  ^■Ke»  ^<-  B».-(  ;«v«^ii,-»  aS-iiinattg;*-.  ■■ 

*W»:     TV-  ?*v«!w.v-s  "a  ;^JiMV  >c« 

^  >tnutK^  «'il   »»£  BiA^r  «nc  3ai«v  ai&:«it^  m.  i 

■.N-k>it.'v>  '  v-4t.  «lM  iMk^  Vr  jt-xi*  .me  A'  >«ne»  ^  i 

V^it     x'^uw  .rvvt^  3*ft  «M  1tff  ^»k. 
Stftt    Ttaitui.  4<N^     rk«e»  «Dr  wiwiTMj  t 
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are  low.  But  they  are  also  countries  in  which  labor  in  general 
is  ineffective.  They  import,  on  the  other  hand,  large  quantities 
of  manufactured  goods  which  are  produced  more  cheaply  by  effec- 
tive and  highly  paid  labor  in  the  manufacturing  countries.  They 
^^rt  those  things  in  which  their  labor  is  perhaps  ineffective,  but 
is  leaa  ineffective  than  it  would  be  in  making  textiles,  hardware, 
and  other  manufactures.  T^gf- export  those  things  in  the  nuLkii^g 
of  which  they  have  a  comparative  advantage ;  that  is,  those  for 
which,  in  their  own  borders,  labor  is  most  effective.      -<      -" 

Thus  we  reach,  alike  for  countries  with  high  money  incomes 
and  with  low  money  incomes,  the  same  conclu^on :  those  things 
are  comparatively  cheap,  and  those  things  are  likely  to  figure  in 
the  exports,  in  which  the  country's  labor  is  the  more  effective. 

It  matters  not,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  what  are  the  Ifauses  ' 
of  the  effectiveness  of  labor  which  oonsritutes  the  country's  ad- 
vantage. It  may  arise  from  dimi^tic  superiority  or  other  natural 
fitness,  or  from  ^11  and  aptitude  due  to  complex  human  causes ; 
or  it  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  these.  The  advantage 
of  the  United  States  in  wheat,  and  its  exports  of  wheat,  rests  (or 
rested)  partly  on  the  possession  of  vast  tracts  of  new  and  fertile 
land ;  but  it  was  much  promoted  also  by  the  intelligence  of  its 
farmers  and  their  large  use  of  agricultural  machineiy,  and  by 
cheap  nul  transportation  from  the  western  wheat  fields  to  the 
,  seaports.  All  sorts  of  causes  here  concur ;  not  only  the  obviously 
aatural  ones,  but  those  connected  with  land  tenure  and  land  owners 
ship,  with  universal  education  and  universal  ambition,  with  the 
influence  on  freight  rates  of  unfettered  enterprise,  of  private  con- 
struction and  management  of  railways.  However  complex  the 
causes,  their  single  outcome  is  dear:  the  labor  of  producing  and 
shipping  American  wheat  is  effective.  The  same  complexity  of 
causes  lies  back  of  our  exports  of  petroleum  and  of  copper  — '  not 
merely  great  natural  resources,  but  also  great  enterprise  and  skill 
in  developing  them.  In  some  of  our  exporting  industries,  enter- 
prise aiu!  skill  alone,  without  unusual  resources,  sufBce  to  e^lain 
effectiveness  and  cheapness ;  as  in  agricultural  implements,  sew- 
ing machines,  builders'  hardware,  electrical  equipment    England's 
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large  exports  of  manufactures,  which  again  illustrate  the  same 
combiaation  of  high  money  wages,  effectiveness  of  tabor,  oom- 
'parative  advantage,  are  due  partly  to  her  depomts  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  —  the  natural  foundations  of  manufactures  — ■  portly 
perhaps  to  a  favoring  climate,  very  largely  to  the  vigor,  enterprise 
and  skill  bred  by  free  industry  and  free  political  institutions. 
China's  advantage  (or  less  disadvantage)  in  tea  and  raw  silk  is 
due  partly  to  climate,  partly  to  skill  and  experience  transmitted 
from  generations  to  generations  of  patient  workers.  That  this 
latter  cauae  of  advantage  may  be  precarious  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which,  in  recent  years,  some  rival  countries  have  deprived 
China  of  her  former  position  as  almost  the  sole  e^wrter  of  these 
articles.  Ceylon  has  developed  large  exports  of  tea,  J^tan  of 
raw  alk,  by  systematic  attention  to  the  best  ways  of  malring  labor 
^ective  in  producing  these  things. 

§  3.  Cheapness  in  price  being  the  proximate  element  in  deter^ 
mining  exports,  any  cause  or  set  of  causes  which  mokes  o  commodity 
cheap  acts  as  on  advantage  and  so  promotes  exports.  True,  the 
prevalence  of  o  low  ^nerol'  rate  of  wages  neither  promotes  nor 
checks  exports.  But  if  one  particular  kind  or  grade  of  labor  can 
be  bad  at  ejeeeptionally  low  rates  of  pay,  the  commodity  made  by 
it  is  likely  to  be  exported.  Tho  the  labor  be  not  of  high  effective- 
ness, the  exceptional  low  wages  conduce  to  low  prices  of  the  things 
made  and  are  equivalent  to  a  comparative  advantage. 

Interesting  questions  upon  this  aspect  of  the  problem  are  pre- 
sented by  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States.  Cli- 
mate, in  its  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  fiber,  may  go  far  to  explain 
these  exports.  Social  conditions  also  have  been  supposed  to  be 
an  important  factor.  Before  the  Civil  War,  slavery  was  thought 
by  many  to  explun  the  cotton  trade  of  the  South ;  it  gave  the 
advantage  of  very  cheap  labor.  But  tfae  great  growth  of  the  ex- 
ports since  that  war  (when  once  the  first  years  of  turbulent  tran- 
mtion  had  passed)  shows  that  slavery  in  itself  was  not  the  controUing 
cause.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  cotton  continues  to  be 
grown  mainly  by  negro  labor,  and  that  this  is  cheaper  than  most 
American  labor.    The  maintenance  of  the  exports  may  thus  be 
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ascribed  to  tlie  pn^tence  of  sodal  conditions  derived  from  sla- 
very. On  the  other  hand,  this  very  n^ro  labor,  cheap  tho  it 
seems  according  to  Ammcan  atandards,  commands  higher  money 
wages  than  are  current  in  Egypt,  India,  and  other  countries  from 
which  a  competing  supply  of  cotton  comes  to  the  world's  maricets. 
The  labor  must  be  at  least  to  some  degree  effective.  Fwllier, 
mudi  Ammcan  cotton  is  grown  (in  Texas,  for  example)  by  white 
labor  which  earns  the  normally  high  American  rates.  Here  the 
main  explanation  of  the  e^mrts  must  be  found  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  labor  —  climatic  causes  being  no  doubt  important  in 
contributing  to  that  effectiveness. 

Clearer  illustration  of  the  influence  of  specially  low  wages  can 
be  found  elsewhere.  In  Saxony  and  Bavaria  there  are  districts 
where  a  congested  population  is  willing  to  work  long  hours  for 
low  wages.  Toys,  and  some  sorts  of  textiles  and  knit  goods,  are 
turned  out  at  very  low  prices  and  are  exported  in  con3>d«^le 
quantities.  In  England,  again,  while  most  exports  rest  on  effec- 
tiv^iess  with  high  wages,  there  are  so-called  "paramtic"  indus- 
tries (lace  making  and  chain  making  are  examples)  in  which  wages 
are  e^>ecially  low  and  in  whidi  prices  are  low  in  consequence. 
From  the  social  point  of  view,  these  are  not  welcome  elements 
in  a  country's  trade,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  But  so  far 
as  the  currents  of  international  trade  are  concerned,  specially 
low  wagessnd  specially  productive  labor  operate  in  theaame  di- 
rection^  b"th  p'"'""*-"  *>■■■  Rjfports  of  the  commodities  affected. 
"Tn'th^  cases  of  low  wages,  the  eff^  on  international  trade 
depends,  to  repeat,  on  their  being  limited  cases.  If  aU  wages  in  a 
country  are  low,  no  one  commodity  will  be  cheaper  than  any 
other,  and  no  effect  on  exports  or  imports  will  ensue.  On  this 
subject  there  is  a  sort  of  terror  among  many  persons  in  countries 
of  high  wages  like  the  United  States  and  England  —  a  fear  of 
imiversal  underselling  and  wholesale  collapse  because  wages  are 
lower  in  some  countries  from  which  exports  come.  The  relation 
betweoi  international  trade  and  general  low  wages  deserves  a  mo- 
ment's con^deration. 

Suppose  two  countries — say  tbe  United  States  and  Japan  — 
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suddenly  to  open  commercial  relations,  there  having  been  previ- 
ously no  trade  between  them.  Suppose  money  wages  to  be  lower 
in  all  occupations  in  Japan,  and  all  goods  to  be  cheaper  thae. 
Money  then  has  a  higher  value  in  that  country  than  in  the  United 
States;  trade  in  merchandise  moves  one  way  only,  goods  being 
sent  to  the  United  States;  specie  alone  flows  to  Japan.  Prices 
and  wages  will  then  rise  in  Japan,  and  will  fall  in  the  United  States. 
As  this  transition  goes  on  (doubtless  a  trying  one,  especially  in  the 
Umted  States)  the  flow  of  specie  wiU  gradually  diminish,  and  will 
finally  cease  when  equilibrium  has  been  established.  But  that 
equilibrium  will  not  necessarily  be  reached  at  a  stage  of  equal 
wages  in  both  countries;  stiU  less  at  a  stage  of  equal  prices  in 
both,  and  consequent  cessation  of  all  trade  between  them.  As 
prices  in  general  move  up  in  Japan,  in  response  to  the  inflow  of 
specie,  it  will  appear  that  the  prices  of  certam  commodities  do 
not  move  up  to  the  American  prices  of  the  same  commodities. 
These  are  the  commodities  in  which  Japanese  labor  is  effective,  or 
(pos^bly)  in  which  some  sets  of  Japanese  laborers  get  unusually 
low  wages.  Such  commodities  will  continue  to  be  ^)orted  from 
Japan  even  after  wages  and  prices  in  general  have  risen.  Con- 
versely, in  the  United  States  wages  and  prices  wiU  fall.  But  as 
they  fall,  some  things  will  prove  to  fall  in  prices  below  the  Japanese 
level.  These  are  the  things  in  which  American  hibor  has  an  ad- 
vantage or  (possibly)  in  which  it  must  submit  to  specially  low  wages. 
Such  things  will  beg^n  to  be  exported  to  Japan  as  prices  there  rise, 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  steadily  exported.    In  other  words. 
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the  nineteeDth  century,  when  that  country,  previously  sealed  to 
foreigners,  was  opened  to  trade  with  them  and  entered  on  her 
amazing  political  and  industrial  transformation.  In  virtually 
all  cases,  the  main  tines  of  adjustment  were  settled  long  ago.  And 
this  general  adjustment,  it  should  be  noted,  has  by  no  means  been 
such  as  to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  mon^  incomes  or  of 
general  prices ;  it  has  not  brought  about  a  uniform  value  of  money 
the  world  over.  In  the  supposed  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  equilibrium  and  settled  exchange  would  be  reached 
—  the  industrial  characteristics  of  the  two  countries  being  as  they 
now  are  —  while  money  incomes  and  most  prices  were  still  higher 
in  the  United  States.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  variations  in 
mon^  incomes  and  in  general  prices  between  country  and  coun- 
try, we  have  yet  to  conader.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
lead  to  universal  underselling  or  to  a  continued  trade  in  which 
goods  move  one  way  only. 

I  4.  From  the  principle  of  comparative  advantage,  it  follows 
that  a  country  may  fail  to  produce  things  which  at  first  sight  one 
would  expect  it  to  produce  with  benefit.  It  may  import  things 
in  whidi  its  labor  is  more  effective  than  is  labor  in  the  country 
whence  they  come.  Not  all  international  trade  rests  on  this  pre- 
cise rela^n ;  but  under  it  the  peculiarities  of  international  trade 
appear  most  markedly. 

If  a  country,  tho  under  no  disadvantage  in  produdng  a  com-l 
modity,  haa  herein  a  leaa  advantage  than  in  others,  that  com- 1 
modity  will  be  imported.  Labor  in  the  United  States  is  no  less| 
productive  in  growing  hemp  than  labor  in  Rusua ;  it  is  probably 
more  so;  none  the  less,  hemp  is  imported  from  that  country. 
Labor  in  the  United  States  is  no  less  productive  in  producing  flax 
fiber  than  labor  in  Belgium,  or  in  making  linens  than  labor  in 
Germany  or  Ireland;  but  flax  and  linen  are  still  imported,  and  ' 
this  in  face  of  a  considerable  duty  (hemp,  as  it  happens,  is  duty- 
free). Coarse  wool,  such  as  is  used  in  making  carpets,  could  be 
grown  here  with  as  little  labor  as  in  China,  Asia  Minor,  Kussia, 
and  sundry  other  backward  countries,  from  which,  none  the  less, 
it  is  steadily  imported.    The  everyday  eiqilanation  of  all  these 
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phcDomeiia  is  that  labor  la  too  dear  in  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
planation is  true  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes  —  but  vhy  is  the  labor 
dear?  Our  high  rate  of  wages  does  not  lead  to  the  importation  of 
oil  goods  whatever,  or  prevent  the  exportadoo  of  those  in  which  the 
.  productivity  of  labor  is  lai^  EG^  general  wages  are  the  results 
jof  high  general  productivi^.  Once  established  and  current,  they 
constitute  a  difficulty  for  other  poffiible  industries  in  iriiich  produc- 
tivity is  not  hi^  lite  real  e^danation  of  the  continued  in^KUta- 
-tion  of  things  in  whiiji  labor  is  at  no  disadvantage  is  that  they 
cannot  meet  the  pace  set  by  those  in  which  the  labor  oi  the  coun- 
try is  more  productivdy  applied. 

Ob\-iously,  .it  Js  to  the  interest  of  a  country  to  tazr*  '*^  l^hnr  intn 
the  most  ad\^tageous  channds;  not  merelj'  toJ^oacJlldu^'^cs 
in  viiich  it  is  at  no  di^v-antage  or  ha^only  a  slidit  advantage 
but  to  those  in  which  it  has  the  ^catfgl  tdySBtttS-  Similariy, 
an  Indi^'idual  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  devote  himaetf,  once  for 
•U,  to  that  occtqiadon  in  iriiidt  he  b  most  proficient.  Hie  iu«±- 
laycr  does  not  cury  his  own  brk^  even  tbo  be  could  can)'  as 
many  aa  the  hodcanier,  perfiaps  more.  He  can  lay  the  biicb  im- 
measuiably  betttf  than  the  hodcanier,  aad  pins  by  confining 
hrnwtJf  to  that.  An  aUe  bosioess  man  ddegates  to  ^'lfit.i  and 
suboidinates  much  routine  wotfc.  even  week  iuvulviug  aome  ic> 
sponsibilit^'  and  judgment,  iriiich  he  oould  da  better  bmself; 
he  «-r>iifiiM-g  tihrwplf  to  the  stiQ  aarc  drflrprft  tasks  oi  "■■■■■f  ■■■"*• 
in  which  he  has  peculiar  egpeBence^ 

By  no  means  all  tzade  betweem  comtne^  or  aB  ifiriaoD  of 
labor  betwvei  iin^-idoalf,  is  nrBrJJe  a  josx  thb  «^.  Chen 
these  is  an  alksolute  advantage  oa  boch  sides.  TW  bnUayer 
m«y  be  skillful  without  beinf  piiyaeaQT-  stroaf;  the  ki..t.-»>TM- 
may  be  abic  to  can?'  moc*  bnc^  Eack  (an  d»  be  owa  vodc 
better  Aan  die  other.    Tbe  c^aUe  b«ncsa  Mm  ^^  mc  be 
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is  the  relative  situation  of  template  and  of  tropical  countries 
as  regards  die  articles  they  conunonly  exdiai^  with  each  other. 
Brazil  produces  coffee  with  absolutdy  less  labor  than  the  United 
States  could,  India  jute,  and  so  on ;  the  United  States  produces 
wheat  and  makes  it  into  wheat  Sour,  spins  and  weaves  cotton 
cloth,  with  less  labor  than  they  ctai. 

§  5.  There  is  a  difference  In  the  baas  of  the  gain  from  interna- 
tional trade,  and  in  its  probable  extent,  according  as  it  rests  on 
differences  merely  in  comparative  advantage,  or  on  abscJute  dif- 
ferences of  the  sort  last  described.  In  the  second  case,  wiiere 
each  countiy  has  a  clear  superiority,  exchange  between  them  will 
be  to  mutual  advantages  under  any  orcumstances.  Tho  they 
may  not  share  equally  in  tlie  gain  (of  this  more  will  be  said  in  the 
next  chapter),  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  carry  on  the  trade. 
But  where  there  is  only  a  crnnparative  advantAffft.  the  existence 
ot  the  trade,  and  tlie  gain  from  it,  rest  on  the  fact  that  labor  does 
not  move  freely  from  countiy  to  country.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  labor  m  the  United  States  is  more  productive  all  around 
than  labor  in  Italy ;  it  will  be  none  the  less  to  the  advantage  of 
Americans  to  import  from  Italy  those  things  in  whidi,  tho  they 
have  an  advantage,  the.advaatage  is  less.^.But  it  would  also  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Italy  to  move  en  masse  to  the 
United  States.  Only  because  the  Italians  fail  to  do  so  and  prefer 
to  remain  in  their  own  country,  will  that  trade  be  carried  on 
whicb  does  not  rest  on  absolute  advantage. 
The  indefinite  con^DUaDce  of  such  trade  thus  rests  <hi  immo- 
.  bili^  of  labor  between  countries  —  on  the  ties  of  language,  na- 
tionality, religion,  on  die  obstades  from  ignorance  and  poverty, 
which  hold  people  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  Great  as  is  the  emi- 
gration of  modem  times,  it  has  not  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
prevailing  immobility.  In  the  example  just  given  if  all  the  Italians 
were  to  move  to  the  United  States,  they  would  be  better  off  than 
before.  So  long  as  th^  remain  at  home,  they  provide  the  Ameri- 
cans with  goods  more  cheaply  than  these  could  be  made  in  the 
United  States.  Once  in  the  United  States,  they  would  indeed 
produce  the  comkwditaes  witib  less  labor  tbim  befmc;  but  that 
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labor  would  have  to  be  paid  for  at  the  higher  American  rate,  and 
the  commodities  would  be  less  cheap.  The  Americans  Oct  us  aay, 
ia  courte^,  the  other  Am^icans)  would  be  leas  well  off.  It  is 
concuvable,  to  be  sure,  that  when  the  Italians  got  to  the  United 
States,  th^  would  not  rec^ve  the  full  American  rate  of  wages. 
They  might  continue  to  woric  for  the  Americans,  as  they  had  done 
in  Italy,  at  a  low  rate  of  wages.  And  it  is  true  that  our  newly 
arrived  immigranta,  in  fact,  are  in  a  group  by  themselves.  But 
thdr  pay  shows  at  least  some  approach  to  the  American  rate.  Tbo 
they  work  for  wages  not  up  to  the  level  normal  in  the  United  States, 
they  do  not  work  for  us  as  cheaplv  as  do  their  countrymen  who 
remain  at  home.  It  happens,  also,  that  often  they  do  not  work  at 
the  identical  things  whidi  are  imported  (or  under  tne  trade  would 
be  imported)  from  the  old  countries.  These  things  it  continues 
to  be  to  our  advantage  to  procure  by  the  way  of  foreign  trade,  tho 
our  labor  m^  be  more  effective  in  making  them  than  is  the  fordga 
labor.  In  an  ideal  —  and  we  might  call  it  Utopian  —  distrftution 
of  the  world's  productive  forces,  the  diviaioa  of  labor  and  trade 
idlich  rests  solely  on  comparative  differences  in  costs  would  not 
exist.  But  as  men  and  nations  are,  no  small  part  is  played  by 
the  great  historical  gulfs  between  nations  and  races  and  by  the 
resulting  immobility  of  labor.' 

§  6.  From  the  preceding  exposition,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
a  country  produces  within  its  own  borders  no  articles  iriiich  it 
imports,  and  that,  conversely,  whatever  articlea  it  exports  are 
supplied  in  Mo  to  ^e  other  country  or  countries.  But  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  More  e^iecially  it  does  not  follow  with 
r^iard  to  the  considerable  range  of  commodities  which  are  pro- 
duced under  the  conditions  of  varying  costs  or  Himiniahing  returns. 
Take  the  case  of  i^eat,  wliich  the  United  States  exports  to 
Eo^and  and  Germany.  Some  wheat  can  be  grown  to  advan- 
tage in  these  countries  —  a  great  deal  in  Germany,  less  in  humid 
En^and.  They  are  at  a  disadvantage  only  when  they  force  the 
margin  of  cultivation  and  raise  wheat  on  the  land  leaa  adapted 
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for  it.  On  the  better  sources  of  supply,  the  domestic  producers 
CBD  bold  their  own,  even  tho  imports  come  in.  Hence  the  national 
supply  comes  partly  by  importatbn,  partly  by  domestic  produc- 
Uon.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  United  States  with  wool.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  liave  clear  advantages  for  wool  growing, 
and  are  adapted  for  little  else  —  such  as  the  semi-arid  plains  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Elsewhere  the  climate  is  not  so  favor^ 
ablet  or  (what  is  more  important)  the  land  can  more  advantageously 
be  put  to  other  uses.  Com  and  wheat  pay  better ;  there  is  simply 
a  comparative  disadvantage  in  wool  growing.  The  total  supply 
of  wool  which  the  country  wants  at  current  prices  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  those  regions  which  are  advantageous  enough;  hence 
part  is  imported.  This  sort  of  importation  —  wool  into  the  United 
States,  wheat  into  Germany  —  takes  place  notwithstanding  duties 
of  considerable  weight  on  these  products  in  the  two  countries. 
KAa  the  better  sources  of  supply  in  each  country  have  been  fully 
utilized,  it  has  become  more  coatly  to  procure  additional  wheat 
and  wool ;  hence,  as  the  poorer  sources  are  resorted  to,  the  price 
rises  until  imports  come  in  over  the  duty.  Most  of  the  supply  in 
eadi  country  comes  from  domestic  production;  but  there  is  a 
steady  importation."^ 

With  manufactured  goods  the  case  b  somewhat  different,  snce 
there  are  not  commonly  the  same  limitations  set  by  nature  to  the 
increase  of  supply  at  constant  cost.  It  is  true  that  some  division 
of  the  field  is  likely  to  take  place  here  also.  Not  infrequently  there 
are  permanent  causes  of  variation  of  cost  between  different  es-  • 
tablishments,  —  in  the  iron  manufacture,  for  example,  as  regards 
supplies  of  ore  and  coal.  And  even  when  there  are  not  such  deeply 
rooted  causes  of  variation,  there  are  forces  of  a  similar  sort  m 
operation  for  conudenUile  periods.  The  prindple  of  constant 
returns,  tho  it  works  out  its  results  for  most  manufactures  in  the 
long  run,  is  subject  to  great  modification  in  times  of  rapid  change, 
such  as  the  modem  world  has  seen  in  so  many  cases.'  At  any 
cue  time,  some  establishments  in  a  given  industry,  say  the  woolen 
manufacture,  may  have  such  advantages  as  will  enable  them  to 
<  8m  Owptar  13,  I  3.  and  Cb^itsr  60,  |  2. 
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hold  their  own  against  foreign  competition,  and  others  may  not. 
Part  of  the  supply,  but  not  all  of  it,  will  be  got  by  imptHtation. 
Nevertheless,  division  of  the  field  between  foreign  and  domestic 
manufacturers  is  less  contmon,  and  less  likely_to  persist,  than  such 
division  between  foreign  and  domestic  producers  in  extractive  in- 
dustries. True,  it  happens  occasionally  that  there  b  a  very  even 
balance  between  the  two,  and  that  minor  factors,  satb  as  estab- 
lished name  and  repute,  or  skill  in  satisfying  the  tastes  and  whims 
of  consumers,  will  determine  that  some  among  each  set  of  pro- 
ducers will  hold  their  own  in  the  market.  More  often,  when 
part  of  the  supply  of  a  manufactured  artide,  and  part  only,  is  re- 
corded as  coming  from  abroad,  it  will  be  found  that  the  imported 
artide,  tho  it  has  the  same  name  as  the  domestic,  is  of  sudi  a 
different  quality  as  to  be  virtually  a  different  thing.  French 
woolais  are  imported  into  England ;  but  they  are  very  different 
goods  from  those  which  the  En^ish  make  and  export.  The  same 
explanation  of  an  apparently  anomalous  phenomenon  (simulta- 
neous import  and  export  of  the  same  article)  applies  to  some  raw 
mata^s.  Tho  the  United  States  is  a  great  exporter  of  cotton, 
she  imports  cotton  also ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  b  exported. 
What  comes  in  is  Egyptian  cotton,  of  longer  fibn  than  the  ordi- 
nary domestic,  used  for  certain  knit  goods  and  other  fabrics. 
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The  Theory  of  International  Trade,  continued.    Whe:r|:in 

THE  Gain  CoKsiars    ,,'■   ''■■^'-     '•  "' 

Seotum  1.    DiSeiMiae  betireeD  exchange  within  a  country  and  intMnBtional" 
exchange.    Varying  rates  of  wages  is  different  eountiiee  ahow  Tarying 
i         gain  from  the  exchanges  between  them,  493  —  Sec.  2.  An  illiistrative  case, 
England  and  Italy.    "Demand  and  utility  determine  relative  wages  and 
prices.    Slow  and  obscured  operation  of  tiiis  cause,  thru  the  inSuence 
', .     of  the  specie  supply  on  pricee,  494  —  Sec.  3.   Effects  of  changes  in  inter- 
'' '        national  demand;  of  new  articles  of  export;  of  payments  other  than  for 
merchandise,  497  —  Sec.  4.   Difficulty  of  following  these  causes  in  de- 
tail, Ulustrat^  by  the  case  of  the  United  States  nnce  1873,  498  —  Sec.  5, 
'         Money  Incomee,  not  prices,  important  in  det«nDimng  the  gain  from 
intematiooal  trade,  500  —  Sec.  fl.  Two  causes  act  on  the  gain:  the 
play  of  htemational  demand'and  the  effectiveness  of  Jabor  in  producing 
'     — i^tported  goods.    The  last  cause  settles  the  general  rat«  of  money  wages, 
G(Q  —  Sec.  7.  Hi^  money  wages  and  other  incomes  do  not  oeceesanly 
bing  hi^  domestic  prices.    Illustration  from  the  United  States,  603. 

i  l;^  '',  ir  -i  ^  rf. '. .'    -v.  •'■■■■ '  •  ■       ■;  '  ■'■ 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  general  nature  of  the  gain 
from  intematioDal  trade,  and  the  causes  that  determine  which 
among  a  country's  commodities  will  be  exported,  have  been  con- 
sidered. It  remains  to  examine  more  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
gain  and  the  mamier  in  which  it  is  shared  by  the  trading  countries. 
For  this  phase  of  the  question,  it  will  be  best  to  turn  first  to 
the  case  where  each  country  has  an  absolute  advantJ^  in  the 
commodities  it  exports.  Such  is  the  nature  of  most  trade  between 
tropical  and  temperate  countries.  Such  also  is  the  nature  of  most 
trade  between  different  parts  of  the  same  country. 

Within  any  one  country  this  sort  of  geographical  divinon  of 
labor  does  not  commonly  ^ve  rise  to  any  peculiar  problems. 
Exchange  takes  place  between  the  various  sections,  but  on  equal 
terms.  Within  a  country,  there  are  no  very  great  variations  in 
.wages  and  incomes  —  for  persons  of  the  same  capacity  and  skill  — 
between  different  districts.     Yorkshire  is  a  great  woolen  manu- 
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f  acturing  regbn,  Lancaahire  is  a  great  cotton  goods  district ;  they 
ezdiange  products;  but  wages  are  substantially  the  some  m  the 
two,  and  they  share  equally  in  the  advantages  of  the  exchange. 
Pennsylvania  produces  iron  and  coal,  the  Mississippi  Valley  wheat 
and  com,  Oregon  lumber,  California  fruit,  the  South  cotton.  New 
England  sundry  manufactures.  Tho  there  is  no  complete  equaliza- 
tion of  incomes  between  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  we 
find  in  the  country's  general  industrial  conditions  an  unmistakable 
homogeneity.  I^bor  flows  with  much  freedom  from  one  part  to 
the  other  (unless,  indeed,  it  be  kept  from  parts  of  the  South  by 
the  race  complication),  and  there  is  a  generally  high  level  of  money 
wages.  Not  only  is  the  geographical  division  of  ]»hoT  deter- 
mined in  the  main  by  obvious  advantages  in  production,  but  the 
people  of  all  parts  ^are  to  about  the  .same  dei?¥e  JB  ths  .gene^ 
cheapoees  and  abundance  which  it  promotes. 

But  between  tropical  and  temperate  countries,  and  between 
countries  civilized  and  those  half  civilized,  there  is  no  approach 
to  equalization  of  incomes.  India,  China,  Japan,  South  America 
have  very  different  rates  of  wages  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  And  there  are  also  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  European  countries,  and  between  the  various  Euro- 
pean countries.  Money  incomes  being  different,  the  ^lin  from 
international  trade  is  unequally  divided.  The  commodities  ex- 
changed are  at  the  same  price  (barring  cost  of  transportation) 
in  the  several  trading  countries.  The  English,  for  example,  buy 
woolen  goods  and  cotton  goods  and  coal,  as  well  as  fruits  and  wines, 
as  cheaply  as  the  Italians.  But  the  English  have  higher  money 
incomes  with  which  to  purchase  both  sets  of  commodities,  and 
hence  benefit  more  from  the  trade  with  Italy  than  the  Italians  do. 
How  explain  these  differences  T 

§  2.  Suppose  an  extreme  and  simple  case,  typified  by  Eng- 
land with  exports  of  coal,  Italy  with  exports  of  lemons;  these  ex- 
ports resulting  from  obvious  advantages  in  production  possessed 
by  the  two  countries.  The  quantity  of  coal  which  England  will 
send  to  Italy  depends  on  the  conditions  of  demand  in  that  country. 
In  Italy  the  coal  will  sell  at  the  English  price,  plus  cost  of  traus- 
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portation,  and  at  this  price  a  certaio  amount  of  coal  can  be  dis- 
posed of  there.  In  En^and,  on  the  other  hand,  lemons  will  sell 
at  the  Italian  price  plus  cost  of  transportation,  and  at  this  price  a 
certain  quantity  of  lemons  can  be  disposed  of  in  England.  It  b 
possible  that  the  two  amounts  will  just  balance  —  the  coal  ex- 
ports from  Enj^d  may  just  equal  io  money  value  the  lemon  im- 
ports into  England.  But  if  we  suppose  the  two  countries  to  be 
suddenly  brought  to  trade  with  each  other,  no  previous  process  of 
adjustment  having  taken  place,  this  would  be  fai^y  improbable. 
One  or  the  other  sum  is  likely  to  be  the  greater.  Suppose  the 
lemons  exceed.  Then  Italy  will  export  to  England  more  (in  money 
value)  than  she  imports.  Specie  will  flow  to  Italy.  Prices  will 
rise  there,  and  money  incomes  will  rise  with  them.  Prices  and 
money  incomes,  on  the  other  hand,  will  fall  in  England.  As  this 
process  takes  place,  the  export  of  lemons  from  Italy  will  be  checked ; 
for  lemons  rise  in  price  there  with  other  things,  while  the  English 
consumers  who  buy  them  have  lessened  money  incomes.  But  ex- 
ports of  coal  from  England  will  be  stimulated.  Prices  are  falling 
in  that  country,  and  the  price  of  coal  falls  with  other  things; 
hence  coal  can  be  sent  to  Italy  at  a  lower  price.  Its  consumption 
in  Italy  b  stimulated,  not  only  by  its  lower  price,  but  by  the  fact 
that  money  incomes  in  Italy  are  rising.  Eventually  a  stage  is 
reached  at  which  the  coal  just  pays  for  the  lemons.  The  imports 
equal  the  exports  in  money  value,  spede  no  longer  flows,  equilib^ 
.  rium  is  established. 

Just  at  what  point  this  stage  is  reached  evidently  depends  oa 
die  nature  of  the  demand  for  tbe  two  articles  in  the  trading  coun- 
tries. If  the  demand  for  both  b  elastic,  equilibrium  will  be  quickly 
reached.  If  the  higher  [Hice  of  lemons  quickly  checks  the  English 
consumption,  and  if  the  lower  price  of  coal  quickly  stimulates 
the  Italian  consumption,  the  money  values  of  the  two  articles 
will  soon  become  equal.  But  if  the  people  of  England  have  a 
strong  demand  —  that  b,  an  indastic  demand  —  for  lemons,  and 
continue  to  use  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  them,  even  tbo 
their  price  rises  somewhat;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people 
of  Italy  have  an  inelastic  demand  for  coal,  and  do  not  increase 
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their  use  of  it,  even  tho  its  price  becomes  lower  —  then  a  long 

process  of  changing  prices  and  cban^ng  incomes  vill  6nsue.    The 

[  country  whose  demand  is  great  for  the  products  of  the  oth^  oouotry 

^  -         will  have  comparatively  low  prices  and  low  money  incomes ;  the 

'      .  country  whose  exports  are  in  insistent  demand  in  the  other  country 

''     \  will  have  comparatively  high  money  wages  and  money  incomes. 

The  case  supposed  (imaginary  in  that  it  assumes  these  two  ar- 

,       ticles  to  be  the  only  ones  exchanged  between  En^and  and  Italy) 

points  to  the  underlying  prindple.    That  country  gains  most 

I  from  intemadonal  trade  whose  exports  are  most  in  demand,  and 

"/  r-',  I  which  itself  has  little  demand  for  the  things  which  it  imports  — 

.     '  that  \s,  for  the  exports  of  other  countries.    That  country  gains  ^~ 
'      ^<  least  which  has  the  most  insistent  demand  for  the  products  of 
^  '  \  '    other  countries.    In  the  semi-technical  terms  which  we  have  used 
>  elsewhere,  we  may  say  that  the  extent  to  which  a  country  shares 

'  in  the  gain  from  international  trade  depends  on  the  marginal  utility   ' 
;.  "  of  imported  goods  to  its  people  and  the  aiarginal  utility  of  its  ex- '  ' 
,    '        ported  goods  to  foreigners.  ", 

This  cause  operates  thru  the  mechanism  for  the  distribution 
I  of  the  world's  stocks  of  specie  and  the  equalization  of  international 
I  payments.  >  It  need  not  again  be  said  how  slowly  this  mechanism 
moves,  how  difficult  it  is  to  follow  its  op^stion  in  the  confused 
cuirents  tA  international  trade.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the 
various  nations  have  long  accommodated  themselves  to  a  scheme 
(if  that  word  can  be  applied  to  something  which  has  grown  up 
without  plan  or  intent)  of  differences  in  the  value  of  money  in  the 
various  countries.  Tho  chaises  in  the  scheme  take  place,  they 
come  by  slow  and  half-concealed  movem«)ts.  Many  economists 
of  modem  times,  intent  only  on  those  phenomena  which  are  un- 
mistakable and  susc^tible  of  exact  observation,  ignore  the  less 
conspicuous  underlying  forces,  and  are  skeptical  concerning  the 
validity  of  fine-spun  theories  about  them.  Yet  the  broad  phenom- 
ena are  explicable  only  by  reasoning  of  this  kind.  As  was  pointed 
out  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  international  trade, 
it  is  obvious  that  great  differences  in  money  incomes  exist  between 
the  various  countries,  and  that  they  per^st  thru  very  long  periods. 
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It  13  obvious,  too,  that  these  differences  bring  inequalities  in  the 
gains  from  foreign  trade.  '  The  flow  of  specie,  agfun,  is  governed 
by  the  prices  and  the  consumption  of  the  articles  that  enter  into 
foreign  trade.  Notwithstanding  that  flow,  the  value  of  money 
is  nK>t  brought  to  the  same  level  the  world  over;  and  notwith- 
standing the  variations  in  the  money  incomes  and  prices,  sub- 
stantial equilibrium  in  payments  between  the  countries  is  still 
reached.  All  these  phenomena  are  brought  into  orderiy  connec- 
tion by  the  theory  of  reciiH«cal  demand. 

§  3.  Suppose  now  another  case,  nearer  to  reality.  Suppose 
that,  between  countries  whose  trade  has  previously  come  to 
equilibrium,  a  diange  in  demuid  sets  in;  that  Enghmd,  for  ex- 
ample, having  imported  Arom  the  United  States  as  much  as  her 
exports  paid  for,  now  demands  more  of  American  goods.  Stated 
more  accurate,  the  supposition  is  that  Engli^  consumers  buy, 
at  ruling  prices,  more  of  the  American  goods  —  cotton,  wheat, 
copper,  or  what  not  —  than  they  bought  b^ore.  S^iecie  then  must  ' 
flow  from  England  to  the  United  States;  or,  what  amounts  in 
^ect  to  the  same  thii^;,  new  specie  from  the  mines,  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  England,  must  be  diverted  to  the  United 
States.  If  this  movement  takes  place  on  a  considerable  scale 
and  for  a  con«derabte  time,  it  must  affect  prices.  The  same  train 
of  consequences  will  eosae  as  in  the  supposed  trade  between  En^ 
land  and  Italy.  Prices  and  money  incomes  will  rise  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  fall  in  England.  Eventually  these  shifts  will 
again  bring  equilibrium.  The  higher  American  prices  will  check 
the  increase  of  exports  from  tbe  United  States,  the  lower  Ei^lish 
prices  will  stimulate  an  increase  of  exports  from  England.  Money 
incomes  will  reach  a  somewhat  higher  level  in  the  United  States, 
a  aomeirtiat  Iowa*  level  in  En^and.  As  consumers  of  English 
goods,  the  Americans  will  gam ;  as  consumers  of  American  goods, 
tbe  English  will  lose.  Thus  the  increase  m  English  donand  for 
American  goods  will  cause  the  English  to  gain  less  from  the  trade 
between  tbe  countries,  the  Americans  to  gain  more. 

Again,  the  appearance  of  a  new  article  of  tsspart  in  a  country's 
fordgn  trade  (^>aates  in  the  same  way.    Kerosene  oil  became 
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an  important  article  of  export  From  the  United  States  after  the 
Civil  War  —  a  clear  addition  to  the  thin^  which  foreign  con- 
sumers bought.  This  had  to  be  paid  for.  If  trade  before  was 
at  equilibrium,  and  if  no  other  disturbing  factor  entered,  specie 
must  have  been  diverted  to  ihe  United  States,  as  in  the  case  pre- 
viously supposed.  The  same  consequences  must  have  followed, 
until,  by  a  gradual  stimulus  to  foreign  imports  into  the  United 
States  and  by  a  gradual  check  to  exports  (other  than  the  new 
article)  from  the  United  States,  equilibrium  was  reestablished, 
with  a  new  scale  of  prices  in  the  two  countries.  The  fordgn 
countries  indeed  gained  by  having  the  new  article  which  they 
did  not  have  before.  But  they  lost  by  having  to  pay  somewhat 
higher  prices  for  other  American  articles,  and  by  having  some- 
what lower  money  incomes  with  which  to  pay  for  them. 

An  obligation  to  make  other  payments  than  those  for  mer- 
chandise has  corresponding  effects.  If  a  country  has  remit- 
tances to  make  to  other  countries  —  whether  for  travelers' 
expenses,  interest  on  accumulated  debt,  frei^t  diarges,  or  the 
like  debit  items  —  it  is  likely  to  be  in  a  worse  portion  as  r^ards 
the  gun  from  its  trade  with  the  other  countries.  Tlie  remit- 
tances must  be  made  in  money,  or  in  money's  worth.  They 
must  be  made  in  the  first  instance  —  international  payments 
having  previously  balanced  —  by  an  outflow  of  specie.  That 
outflow  of  specie  lowers  prices ;  it  stimulates  exports  and  checks 
imports.  In  the  end  the  payments  are  effected  by  an  excess  of 
merchandise  exports.  But  the  process  which  brings  these  added 
exports  brings  also  lower  prices  and  lower  money  incomes  in  the 
remitting  country,  and  so  lessened  advantage  from  international 
trade.  The  need  of  forcing  more  exports  on  the  fore^  con- 
sumers causes  the  foreigners  to  get  the  exports  on  better  terms, 
and  causes  domestic  consumers  to  get  the  foreign  imports  on 
worse  terms, 

§  4.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  these  forces  in  any  con- 
crete case ;  for  it  is  rare  that  any  one  factor  operates  alone,  even 
rare  that  several  factors  combine  to  operate  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   Nowhere  b  this  difficulty  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
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experienee  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
^neteenth  centuiy.  The  play  of  international  demand  works 
out  its  results  over  long  periods  —  it  is  only  thus  that  the  flow  of 
i^>ecie  affects  prices.  But  dining  the  period  mentioned,  a  multi- 
tude of  conflicting  forces  have  been  at  work.  We  have  seen  that 
after  1S73  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  one  respect 
clearly  took  a  new  turn:  the  merchandise  exports,  which  pre- 
viously were  less  than  the  imports,  came  to  exceed  the  imports.' 
The  change  is  explained  by  the  various  additional  payments 
(for  interest,  travelers'  expenses,  immigrants*  remittances,  freight 
charges,  and  so  on)  which  Americans  had  to  make  to  foreigners. 
This  circumstance  would  tend  to  cause  an  outflow  of  specie,  to  i 
lower  prices  and  incomes,  to  make  the  terms  of  international  '. 
exchange  less  favorable.  But  during  the  same  period  (after 
1873)  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  American  exports  set 
in,  —  for  cotton,  wheat,  meat  products,  and  for  some  manu- 
factures; while  new  articles  of  export,  such  as  kerosene  and 
copper,  became  important.  All  this  worked  in  just  the  contrary 
direction.  During  this  period,  moreover,  a  policy  of  protective 
import  duties  was  applied  with  great  rigor ;  and  such  a  policy 
lUso,  as  will  appear  presentiy,*  promotes  a  higher  scale  of  money 
wages  and  prices.  Meanwhile  gold  was  steadily  mined  on  a  large 
scale  within  the  country.  L^slation  also  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  country's  monetary  supply:  con^der  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  the  injection  of  silver  money  from  the 
acts  of  1878  and  1890,  the  peculiar  working  of  the  national  bank 
system.  Thruout  the  period  there  was  great  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  and  therefore  a  great  increase  in  tbe  demand 
for  money  —  an  increase  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  tend  to 
lower  prices.  What  a  jumble  of  interacting  and  conflicting  ele- 
ments I  How  say  whether  the  forces  that  made  for  greater  gain 
from  foreign  trade  outweighed  those  that  made  for  less  gainf 
How  follow  in  detail  the  concrete  working  of  any  one  factor? 
Tbe  difSculty  would  probably  be  the  same  in  kmd,  tho  less  in 
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degree,  if  an  ezAmiiutiDn  were  attainted  f^  the  foreiBU  trade 
over  a  constdenble  period  of  any  Eunpesn  country. 

The  difficulty  ia  one  common  in  economics.  A  muabw  (d 
forces  —  acting  sometimes  in  the  same  direction,  sometanes 
in  conflict  with  each  other  —  combine  to  hnag  about  a  given 
result.  Being  necessarily  debarred  from  deliberate  experiment, 
we  must  resort  to  hypothetical  reasoning,  and  must  be  content 
with  general  conclusions  confirmed  only  in  part  by  direct  ex- 
'  /  perience.  Thus,  we  reason  that  an  increase  in  the  money  sui^ly 
V  /must  raise  jwices.  We  find  that  in  the  long  run,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  credit  fluctuations,  for  bank  reserves  and 
bank  eiqiansion,  this  is  true;  and  the  mult  is  furth^  con- 
firmed by  the  striking  phenomena  of  paper  mcmey  inflation. 
I  We  reason  that  a  flow  of  ^>ecie  from  one  country  to  another 
tends  automatically  to  bring  its  own  check,  ami  that  payments 
between  countries  tend  to  balance  without  the  movement  of 
specie.  We  find  in  fact  that  payments  are  usually  adjusted 
with  a  very  small  use  oi  specie;  while  those  cases  in  which  it 
moves  steadily  one  way  —  from  specie-mining  countries,  for 
example,  or  from  western  countries  to  the  sluf^^  communities 
of  the  East  —  are  exceptions  of  the  scat  that  confirm  the  rule; 
they  are  explicable  on  grounds  of  their  own.  We  reason  that 
the  stage  of  equilibrium  in  payments  is  reached  by  a  process 
wbid)  involves  in  the  sever^  countries  differoit  lev^  of  money 
incomes  and  prices;  and  we  find  that  in  faci  some  countries 
have  markedly  hi^er  wages  and  prices  than  others.  All  these 
verifications  of  the  gemval  reasoning  give  Hfi  confidence  in 
phases  of  the  reasoning  which  we  cannot  verify  directly.  Among 
the  ctmcluwjQs  verified  in  this  indirect  way  is  that  reached  in 
the  preceding  discussion:  a  country's  share  in  the  gains  from 
international  trade  depoids  on  the  play  of  reciprocal  i^T^nd. 
Tbs  more  insistent  is  the  demand  for  a  country's  products  in 
other  countries,  and  the  less  inristent  is  its  own  demand  for  tbe 
products  of  other  countries,  the  greater  tli«i  b  its  gain  ftom 
international  trade. 

§  5.  The  rise  and  fall  of  EioiMy  incomes  and  of  prices,  in  re- 
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latioD  to  iDternational  trade,  call  fw  some  farther  discussion. 
Strictly  speaki^,  it  is  not  the  rise  or  the  fall  of  prices,  but  that 
of  mosey  incomes  alone,  which  is  of  consequence. 

Kfferences  in  the  value  of  money  —  in  the  general  level  of 
prices  and  incomes  —  which  result  timn  the  play  of  inter- 
national demand,  are  of  real  and  permanent  importance  only 
with  reference  to  foreign  goods.  A  generd  rise  of  prices  and 
incomes  is  in  the  long  run  immaterial;  it  means  only  the  use 
of  more  counters  in  exdiange.  It  is  true  that  the  process  of 
transition  disturbs  the  rdations  of  debtees  and  creditors;  per- 
haps true,  also,  that  ri^ig  prices  bring  a  certain  stimulus  to 
production.*  But  these  are  transitory  effects.  It  is  obvious 
that  m  the  end  people  are  no  better  off  from  having  higher 
money  incomes,  if  prices  rise  to  the  same  extent.  And  domestic 
prices  will  rise,  onder  the  influence  of  changed  conditions  of 
international  trade  and  inflow  of  specie,  as  mucb  as  wages  and 
other  incomes.  But  prices  of  foreign  (imported)  goods  are 
differently  affected  by  these  same  conditions.  Hey  do  not 
rise ;  they  faQ.  The  higher  incomes  go  furtirn  in  the  purchase 
of  fore^Tl  goods  and  in  theae  purchases  only.  Conversely,  a 
fall  in  incomes  and  prices,  due  to  changes  in  intematbnal  trade 
working  in  the  oppomte  directioQ,  affects  oonsumo^  oiJy  in 
their  piu^Jiases  of  imported  things.  As  regards  domestic  com- 
modities, the  fall  in  mtmey  incomes  is  offset  by  the  fall  in  their 
prices.  Bat  forrign  goods  tend  to  become  dearer,  euuI  in  buy- 
ii^  these  there  is  a  real  lessening  of  the  gain  from  international 
trade. 

Changes  in  the  value  of  money,  caused  by  varying  currents  of 
international  trade,  thus  bring  about  not  only  transitional  effects 
(such  as  those  on  debtors  and  creditors),  but  permanent  effects 
as  well.  But  these  permanent  effects  are  of  a  different  sort  from 
what  is  implied  by  the  jrfuases  commonly  used.  Hiey  do  not 
arise  from  the  fact  that  increased  exports  bring  in  more  money. 
They  arise  because  foreign  goods  ore  seciuwl  on  easier  toms.  An 
increase  in  the  monetary  supply,  equally  distributed  over  all  the 

1  Cotcpare  what  has  beeo  said  in  Chapter  22, 1 6. 
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world,  would  benefit  no  one.  But  an  increase  whidi  went  to  one 
country  alone,  or  which  went  in  larger  proportion  to  one  coun- 
try than  to  others,  would  benefit  the  people  of  that  country  in 
their  dealings  with  other  peoples.  And  similarly  a  redistributioa 
of  the  existing  supplies,  due  to  changed  conditions  of  demand  in 
the  trade  between  the  different  countries,  would  cause  the  people 
of  some  to  secure  greater  giuns  bom  thfoi  dealings  with  others. 
One  applicadon  of  this  reasotung  b  obvious.    A  country 

Igets  its  gain  from  international  trade  only  if  it  takes  advantage  of 
the  relative  cheapness  of  foreign  goods.  So  long  as  these  are 
admitted  free  of  duty,  and  only  so  long,  does  it  secure  in  fuU  the 
real  advantage  from  high  money  incomes  or  from  a  rise  in  money 
incomes.  Duties  imposed  on  foreign  goods  simply  cut  off  that 
advantage.  And  if  the  duties  operate  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
duction within  the  country  of  goods  which,  but  for  the  duties, 
would  be  imported,  the  gun  from  foreign  trade  entirely  disap- 
pears. Such,  in  brief,  is  the  mun  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade ; 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  unanswerable.  This  is  by  no  means  all 
that  is  to  be  said  on  the  controversy  between  free  traders  and 
protectionists,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  truth,  much  befogged  by 
current  fallacies,  yet  not  to  be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  has 
grasped  the  principles  of  division  of  labor,  exchange,  money,  and 
prices. 

§  6.  Tile  extent  of  a  country's  gain  from  international  trade 
depends  on  two  causes :  first,  the  terms  of  international  exchange 
as  just  explained ;  second,  the  effectiveness  of  its  labor  In  produc- 
.ing  exported  commodities.  Both  causes  contribute  in  bringing 
I  about  a  high  or  a  low  range  of  money  incomes,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  so  a  greater  or  a  less  gain  from  the  purchase  of  foreign 
commodities. 

The  action  of  the  two  causes  is  illustrated  by  the  different 
positions  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  as  exporters  of  wheat. 
The  wheat  growers  in  both  countries  sell  their  product  at  the 
same  price  in  the  world's  markets.  So  far  as  the  play  of  Intema- 
ttomU  demand  goes,  the  people  of  both  gain  to  the  same  ext^it. 
But  so  far  as  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  goes  —  that  b,  the 
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Teal  cost,  measured  by  the  amount  of  labor  needed  for  produc- 
iog  it  —  they  are  in  very  different  positions.  Wheat  is  grown 
with  much  less  labor  In  the  United  States,  and  money  wages  are 
higher  here.  Money  wages  are  lower  in  Russia,  and  the  wheat 
growers  of  Russia,  and  indeed  all  Russians,  are  by  so  much  in  a 
less  advantageous  posidon  in  buying  foreign  goods.  As  between 
any  two  or  more  countries  competing  in  the  sale  of  the  same  article, 
the  extent  of  their  several  gains  from  international  trade  depends 
on  the  rdative  effectiveness  of  their  labor  in  produdng  the  things 
exported. 

Hie  determining  cause  of  the  general  rate  of  money  incomes  ' 
and  wages  in  a  country  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  exporting  industries. 
These  set  the  pace;  not  for  real  wages,  but  for  money  wages. 
Whatever  is  yielded  by  them  tends  to  become,  under  the  influence 
of  competi^n,  the  ruling  rate  in  the  country  at  large  —  in 
other  industries,  as  well  as  in  those  exporting.  In  the  other  in- 
dustries, this  money  rate,  to  be  sure,  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifferrace,  »nce  the  prices  of  commodities  will  rise  and  fall  with 
the  rise  tmd  fall  of  wages  and  incomes.  The  same  paralld  move- 
ment appears  in  the  exporting  industries  —  the  prices  of  exported 
commodities  go  up  and  down  with  the  money  wages  of  the  laborers 
engaged  in  produdng  them.  In  fact,  these  money  wages  are 
derived  from  the  prices  at  which  the  exported  commodities  are 
di^>osed  of  in  the  world's  markets.  But  the  parallel  movement 
does  not  appear  in  the  case  of  imported  goods ;  the  real  gain 
from  higher  money  incomes,  as  has  been  sufficiently  expluned, 
is  secured  hom  the  lower  prices  of  articles  of  import. 

I  7.  A  furdier  question  arises,  in  regard  to  which  also  there  b 
mudi  misconception.  Is  a  coimtry  of  higher  money  incomes  — 
that  is,  one  with  advantageous  terms  of  international  trade  — ' 
also  a  country  of  higher  prices?  Most  persons  would  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative.  But  no  unqualified  answer  can 
be  ^ven.    It  depends. 

Commodities  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes:  those 
which  do  enter  into  foreign  trade,  and  those  which  do  not.  The 
former  we  may  call,  for  brevity,  foreign  commodities;  the  latter 
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we  may  call  domestic  conuoodides.  Under  oooditiona  of  free 
exchange,  and  witli  due  allowance  for  the  eqienae  of  traas- 
portation,  foreign  commodities  tend  to  be  at  the  same  [sioe  the 
world  over.  Domestic  commodities,  bowevw,  may  be  at  vary- 
ing prices  in  different  countries.  The  range  irf  domestic 
comnuxlities  remains  wide,  notwithstanding  the  cheapening  of 
transportation  and  the  consequent  extensbn  of  international 
trade  and  international  competition.  Many  things  are  too  bulky 
in  proportion  to  their  value  to  be  moved  far  from  the  place  of 
production ;  such  are  brick  and  stone.  Some  are  so  much  affected 
by  rooted  habit  that  only  the  near-by  producers  con  fashion 
them  in  the  way  desired  by  consumers ;  such  are  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture.  Some  are  of  neces»ty  made  on  the  s^t  where 
1  they  are  used;  house  accommodations  b  an  obvious  case,  llie 
I  services  of  physicians,  lawyers,  actors,  musicians,  domestic 
servants  are  also  necessarily  rendered  on  the  qwt.  These  utih- 
ties  (services)  are  of  no  small  importance,  espeoally  for  the  well- 
to-do;  their  price  evidently  is  determined  by  domestic  condi- 
tions alone. 

Conner  now  such  domestic  commodities  as  houaeht^  furni- 
ture: tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  chests.  Will  these  be  dealer 
in  the  United  States,  a  country  of  high  aumey  incomes,  thaa  in 
Germany,  a  country  of  comparatively  low  money  inoNnesf 
'  The  answer  depends  on  the  effectiveness  i^  American  labor  in 
'  producing  them.  If  American  labor  is  relatively  as  effective  is 
this  field  as  it  is  in  foreign  commodities,  they  will  not  be  dearer. 
We  have  seen  that  American  labor  is  more  ^ective  than  Ger- 
man labor  as  regards  wheat;  othawise,  wheat  could  not  be 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  and  could  not  be  sent  thence  to  Ger- 
many. But  American  labor  may  also  be  more  effective  than 
German  as  regards  tables  and  chairs ;  and  then  tables  and  chiurs, 
tho  the  laborers  who  make  them  get  higher  wages,  will  not  be 
dearer  in  the  United  States.  The  principle  is  umple :  those 
domestic  commodities  as  to  which  a  coimtry's  labor  has  the  same 
d^ree  of  effectiveness  as  it  has  in  malting  exported  articles,  will 
be  relatively  cheap,  just  as  the  exported  commodities  are  reh- 
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tively  cheap.  Those  domestic  commodities  in  which  there  is  no 
such  advantage  will  be  dearer,  and  will  be  dearer  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  effectiveness  of  Ubor  b  less.  The  reader  can  supply 
for  himself  the  extension  of  the  argument  which  comes  from  the 
fact  that  some  labor  in  a  country,  thom^  effective,  is  paid  at  an 
unusually  low  rate.  Domestic  commodities  made  by  such  no- 
fortunate  laborers  will  also  be  relatively  cheap. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  the  United  States,  a  coun- 
try of  hi^  money  incomes,  b  also  a  country  of  high  prices.  But 
thb  impression  rests  on  no  certain  ba»s.  It  b  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  things  are  really  dearer  for  the  well-to-do. 
Services  are  almost  necessarily  dearer  in  the  countiy  of  high  in-  - 
comes.  Domestic  servants,  for  example,  get  higher  wages  than 
in  Europe.  Physicians  and  lawyers  get  higher  fees,  teachers 
higher  salaries.  There  are  many  things  in  which  personal  serv- 
ice, while  not  the  sole  element,  b  yet  by  far  the  most  important; 
such  are  cab  service  and  hotel  accommodation.  A  great  part  of 
the  income  of  the  prosperous  classes  is  spent  on  various  forms  of 
personal  service,  and  for  these  classes  the  "expense  of  living" 
(which  means  the  expense  of  a  given  conventional  mode  of  life) 
is  high.  Therefore  those  amoi^;  them  who  have  fixed  incomes 
find  that  their  incomes  go  farther  if  they  live  abroad;  hence 
their  impression  that  all  things  are  cheaper  abroad.  But  many 
domestic  commodities  of  general  consumption  are  not  dearer. 
<  Most  food  is  equally  cheap  —  not  only  that  which  enters  into 
foreign  trade,  but  that  which  b  solely  used  at  home.  Fuel  is  as ' 
cheap  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  tho  not  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  where  the  expensive  anthracite  b  used.  As  to  the 
important  item  of  house  accommodation  (indicated  by  bouse  rent) 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  comparison,  because  of  ^e  difficulty  of 
making  allowance  for  quality.  I  suspect  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count size,  convenience,  and  attractiveness,  prices  are  not  higher 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  housing  accommoda- 
tions of  the  masses;  tho  they  doubtless  are  so  for  the  rich,  whose 
houses  are  built  "by  the  day"  and  with  less  use  of  factory-made 
frames,  doors,  and  windows.    Clothing,  and  especially  woolen 
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clothing,  ia  dearer  —  a  reault  due  mainly  to  our  polity  of  high 
import  duties,  which  prevent  us  from  using  our  high  money  in- 
comes to  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  cheaper  foreign  woolens.' 

'  In  thli  ohaptor  and  Id  tkst  pieoeding,  it  haa  been  tacitly  uaumed  that  within 
k  oountiy  (eo  In  u  domMtia  oommoditisB  are  ooDosmed)  eichansa  takee  place, 
and  vnlua  Ii  daUrmined,  on  the  basia  of  labor  eoote  —  that  value  rerta  on  "oort 
ot  produoUoD,"  not  on  "eipanaea  of  produotion."  Elaeirhere,  however,  it  has 
been  aMumed  that  supply  piioa,  In  its  relation  to  value,  meani  ezpeneea  of  pro- 
duction, not  coat  (see  Chapter  12,  |  I).  The  explanation  of  the  inoonsLatency 
and  the  sraund*  fot  onnddering  it  not  repugnant  to  the  geaeni  validity  of  the 
T«MonlD|  upon  international  trade,  muat  be  left  tor  later  diacuaaian.  See  Ch^ttwa 
47  and  48,  and  aapedally  |  5  ot  Chaptu  4S,  tor  the  turther  oooBidention  of  thia 
dUBoultmbiMt. 
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FaoTBcnoN  and  Free  Trade.  Tte  Case  fob  Free  Trade 

Section  1.  Tlie  main  argument  for  free  trade  ia  simple.  Bersistenoe  of  Mer- 
cantiliat  notiona,  G07  —  Seo.  2.  SooM  popular  arguments  for  |wo(«ction : 
creating  a  home  market;  the  truck  farm  case;  creating  employment, 
009  —  Sec.  3.  The  effect  of  protection  on  wages.  General  wages  lowered, 
tho  some  particular  wages  poanbly  kept  up,  512  —  Sec.  4.  The  principle 
of  equaliiing  cost  of  production,  515  —  See.  5.  Effects  of  duties  on  prices 
and  on  consumers.  A  national  loss  only  if  domestic  products  are  substi- 
tuted for  thoM  imported.  Monopoly  may  bring  special  gain  to  domestic 
eajHtalists,  but  brings  no  national  losa.  Labor  monopoly  may  bring 
qwdal  gains  to  particular  laborers,  517. 

§  1.  The  main  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade  between  na- 
tions has  been  already  indicated.  It  is  a  siaxph  corollary  from 
the  principles  of  the  division  of  labor.  Exchat^  between  indi- 
viduals brings  the  same  gain  whether  they  live  in  the  same 
village  or  in  widely  separated  districts.  Things  are  obtiuned 
more  easily  and  abundantly  than  by  each  person's  producing 
for  himself.  The  reasoning  which  shows  that  it  is  advantageous 
for  the  fanner  to  deal  with  the  village  blacksmith,  for  Mune  to 
deal  with  Florida,  for  New  England  with  the  Misus^ppi  Valley, 
makes  out  a  strong  prima  facie  case  in  favor  of  free  exchange 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  between  France  and 
Germany.  The  burden  of  proof  may  be  fairly  said  to  rest  on  those 
who  assert  there  is  gain  from  the  contrary  policy. 
.  Most  of  the  common  arguments  in  favor  of  restrictions  upon 
trade,  by  protective  duties  or  otherwise,  are  fallacious.  Many 
are  crudely  Mercantilistic,  resting  on  an  assumption  that  im- 
ports ore  bad  and  exports  good.  The  so-called  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  b  made  much  of.  What  is  expended  on  im- 
ports is  deemed  so  much  wasted  or  lost.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  dedine  in  imports  or  an  increase  of  exports  necessarily  brings 
money  into  the  country;    and  the  notion  perusts  that  herein 
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there  is  a  gain  —  one  which  results  directly  from  a  balance  of 
money  secured,  not  thru  those  effects  on  money  incomes  and 
foreign  prices  which  were  analyzed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Few  among  those  who  speak  of  a  gain  in  exports  as  profitable  ever 
heard  of  the  last-named  process  or  are  able,  unprepared,  to  un- 
derstand it.  They  think  of  exports  as  bringing  in  money,  and 
imports  as  taking  money  out,  and  money  is  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  their  economic  thinking.  Even  if  it  is  pointed  out  that  a 
continuing  excess  of  exports  is  due  to  other  than  merchandise 
transactions  and  does  not  bring  in  specie,  the  notion  still  per- 
sists that  exports  somehow  mean  gain  and  imports  loss.  The 
elementary  truth  that  exports  are  but  a  means  of  procuring  the 
imports  on  easier  terms  than  the  same  goods  could  be  got  by 
making  them  at  home  —  this  is  rarely  grasped,  or,  if  once  graqied, 
b  soon  let  slip. 

Mercantilist  notions,  universally  discarded  tho  th^  are  by 
the  well-informed,  affect  the  polity  of  nations  not  only  by 
strengthening  the  movement  toward  protection,  but  in  other 
ways  also.  The  public  railways  of  most  countries  make  spedal 
rates  for  exported  goods,  on  the  theory  that  this  sort  of  move- 
ment deser^'cs  especially  to  be  fostovl.  In  the  United  States, 
the  rate  regulating  authority  —  the  lotostate  Commote  Com- 
mission —  sanctioned  the  same  princqJe.  Shipping  subsidies  are 
granted  by  many  countries,  and  colonies  acquired  and  main- 
tained at  great  expense,  with  the  same  object  in  view.  Tlie 
United  States  govmunent  fiends  laige  sums  in  gatfamng  in- 
fonnation  about  opportunities  for  export  and  in  {vomoting  otha<- 
wise  the  export  mai^et ;  while  %'arioiis  soni-public  agencies  and 
museums  coopeiate  for  this  supposedly  praiseworthy  object. 
Und«l,vitig  ahnost  aD  activity  of  this  sort  is  tbe  persistent  be- 
Uef  that  tbcK  b  something  peculiarly  pro&taUe  in  intematiDnal 
trade,  aod  that  the  profit  appears  in  the  sale  of  the  exports —  a 
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Petmsylvania ;  but  vhen  coal  U  bought  from  Nova  Sootia,  dire 
cooaequences  are  supposed  to  ensue.  Half  a  century  ago  (more 
w  leas)  the  region  which  b  now  British  Columbia  was  claimed  by 
the  United  States  to  be  part  of  its  territory.  Had  the  Oregon 
question  been  settled  at  that  time  in  accord  with  the  American 
cUims,  no  one  would  have  questioned  that  the  resources  of 
British  Columbia  in  lumber,  coal,  and  fisheries  were  of  advantage 
to  Americans.  But  once  a  border  line  is  drawn,  the  situation  is 
supposed  to  change;  and  that  which  would  have  brought  us 
gain  in  the  way  of  more  abundant  and  cheaper  supplies  is  frau^t 
with  peril  precisely  because  these  supplies  came  from  a  foreigner. 

§  2.  Some  of  the  popular  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  call 
for  brief  consideration:  that  it  creates  a  home  market;  that  it 
makes  employment;  and  that  it  raises  wages  or  keeps  them 
hi^. 

When  imports  are  checked,  and  the  things  previously  im- 
ported are  made  at  home,  a  home  market  is  supposed  to  be  cre- 
ated. It  is  created ;  but  there  is  not,  as  protectionists  commonly 
state  or  imply,  an  additional  market.  Another  and  different 
market  is  substituted.  Here  again  most  people's  ideas  do  not  get 
beyond  the  range  of  sales  and  of  money  dealings.  When  the  linen 
manufacture  (say)  is  established,  those  engaged  in  it  buy  food 
and  other  supplies ;_  and  here,  it  is  supposed,  is  an  additional 
market  for  food.  TTie  real  "market"  —  that  is,  the  real  ex- 
idiange  — '  is  of  food  for  linens-  That  same  market  existed  when 
linens  were  imported,  and  food  or  other  things  were  exported  in 
payment  To  cut  off  imports  is  to  cut  off  exports  also ;  it  means 
amply  the  substitutbn  of  exchange  within  the  country  for  ex- 
change between  countries.  The  essential  question  is  whether 
for  a  given  quantity  of  food  (i^.  of  Ubor  exerted  in  produdng 
that  quantity)  more  linen  Is  got  in  one  way  than  in  tfae  other. 
The  very  fact  that  linen  can  be  got  cheaper  by  importation  shows 
that  the  foreign  market  is  better  than  the  domestic  market 
Hie  home  market  ai^wnent  is  most  firequently  used  in  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  fanners,  who  are  supposed  to  get 
be»£t  from  a  greater  demand  for  their  products  becauM  ^  the 
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establishment  of  manufactures.  Ilie  presumption  is,  however, 
that  they  do  not  gain,  but  lose;  the  "market"  which  is  created 
oilers  less  in  exchange  for  their  products  than  does  the  fordgn 
market. 

A  spedal  form  of  the  home  market  argument,  also  mudi  used 
in  the  United  States,  is  suggested  by  the  tru<^  farm.  Suppose 
a  manufacturing  town  is  established  in  consequence  of  protec- 
tion :  the  near4>y  fanners  profit  by  the  sale  of  milk,  v^etables, 
and  the  like.  Iliese  fanners  do  in  fact  profit;  but  umply  be- 
cause, while  they  sell  all  their  produce  in  the  town,  they  purchase 
a  veiy  small  share,  if  any,  of  the  particular  things  there  made. 
If  they  had  previously  exported  all  their  vegetables  and  dairy 
products,  and  if  the  manufacturing  town,  after  the  duty,  supplied 
precisely  the  goods  which  they  had  previously  procured  by  im- 
portation, they  would  lose,  not  gain.  The  truck  farmers,  in 
truth,  are  ordinarily  within  the  limited  circle  of  real  benefidaries 
from  protection.  They  gain,  however,  not  as  farmers,  but  as 
landowners.  They  are  like  the  lucky  holder  of  urban  sites  in  a 
newly  established  town.  The  great  mass  of  fanners  do  not  gun, 
but  lose  —  those  who  supply  most  of  the  needs  of  the  manu- 
facturing population  and  who  buy  most  of  its  products.  The 
non-laodholding  people  of  the  manufacturing  town  also  ful  to 
gain.  As  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  sequel,  neither  onployers 
nop  workmen  are  permanently  better  off.  Only  those  gain  in 
the  end  whose  sites,  wheth^  agricultural  or  urban,  are  more 
advantageously  dtuated  imder  the  new  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Closely  connected  with  the  home  market  argument  is  that 
in  regard  to  employment.  That  protective  duties  add  to  the 
demand  for  labor  seems  patent  to  the  everyday  man  and  es- 
pedally  to  the  workingman.  When  imports  are  kept  out,  is  it 
not  clear  that  more  employment  exists  for  the  workmen  who 
make  at  home  the  things  formeriy  imported  ?  Here  again  people 
see  only  the  first  and  most  obvious  results,  and  do  not  stop  to  think 
what  other  results  must  follow.  If  there  are  less  imports,  there  will 
be  less  exports ;  and  labor,  if  employed  more  in  the  new  way,  is 
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employed  less  in  the  old.  One  of  the  most  persistent  of  economic 
errors  is  the  notion  that  employment  is  an  end,  not  a  means; 
and  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  fasten  in  the  average  person's 
thinking  is  that  the  end  to  which  employment  should  be  directed 
is  the  increase  of  the  national  income  —  the  total  flow  of  con- 
sumable goods  and  of  services  which  constitutes  the  real  revenue 
of  the  conuiuni^.  Most  worldngmen,  for  reasons  which  are 
stated  elsewhere,'  oppose  labor-saving  appliances  and  welcome 
arrangements  which  seem  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor.  Most 
of  them  are  instinctively  protectionists,  ^ce  the  same  fallacies 
are  current  in  arguments  for  protection  as  in  arguments  for  in- 
creasing the  employment  of  labor.  The  workmen  of  any  one 
group  or  set  are  concerned  soldy  with  tiuar  own  share  of  the 
national  income.  Anytliing  which  adds,  or  seems  to  add,  to 
the  demand  for  their  particular  kind  of  labor  is  of  course'  wel- 
comed; and  then,  by  an  easy  tranntion  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  it  is  inferred  that  all  labor  b  more  in  demand 
because  of  the  circumstances  which  increase  the  demand  in 
this  particular  direction. 

One  form  of  this  argument  —  that  employment  is  created  — 
allies  that  there  is  always  unemployed  labor  and  always  un- 
employed capital.  Put  on  a  duty,  bring  this  labor  and  capital 
together  for  making  an  artide  previously  imported  —  and  is  there 
not  a  gain?  The  answer  is  that  this  problem  is  far  removed 
from  the  protective  controversy.  Unemployed  labor  is  a  grave 
social  evil;  unemployed  capital  is  a  real  waste.  Some  propor- 
tion of  unemployment,  no  doubt,  is  inevitable  both  for  labor  and 
for  capital ;  it  results  from  shifts  between  occupations,  from  the 
processes  of  change  and  transition  from  progress  m  industry. 
To  minimize  it  is  among  the  most  important  of  public  tasks.  It 
is  also  among  the  most  difficult.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  a  jQ^stem  of  protection  would  affect  it  one  way  or  the 
other. 

■  Bea  Chsptor  62,  |  3.  The  dinuidoii  of  thia  topio,  u  of  othen  In  tbe  pn>. 
tectiTe  oontroveny.  has  m  wide  range,  uid  mora  pnrtlculariy  touehca  the  field  of 
the  dktribution  of  wealth,  oorend  in  Book  V. 
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If  a  new  industry  is  stimulated  in  a  country  by  a  protective 
duty,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  labor  which  is  unemployed 
is  adapted  to  that  particular  industry  or  is  in  a  place  where  it  can 
take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities.  Those  who  are  out  of 
a  job  cannot  drop  at  once  into  the  new  places  provided.  Trans- 
fer and  adaptation  require  time.  Given  time,  however,  aU  the 
forces  of  spontaneous  activity  tend  to  bring  together  unemployed 
htbor  and  unemployed  capital  in  any  case.  And  even  suppos- 
ing the  improbable  outcome  that  tiie  imemployed  labor  and 
capital  were  really  brought  together  in  an  industry  created  by 
protection  —  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  but  tem- 
porary. Inventions  and  improvements,  redistribution  of  indus- 
tries and  (A  population,  crises  with  all  their  dislocatii^  effects, 
would  ere  long  cause  the  problmi  to  present  itself  again.  A 
country  quite  without  international  trade,  shut  within  its  own 
borders,  would  still  be  confronted  with  unemployment,  as  with 
other  evils,  so  bng  as  its  industry  rested  on  private  property, 
complex  diviuon  of  labor,  free  movement  of  labor  and  cental ; 
on  hopes,  fears,  and  mistakes  in  the  bu^ness  worid. 

§  3.  In  the  United  States  by  far  the  most  conunon  and  most 
effective  argument  in  favor  of  protection  b  that  it  makes  wages 
high  or  enables  wages  to  be  high.  With  many  persons  it  is  an 
accepted  article  of  faith  that  American  wi^es  can  be  kept  h^h, 
and  the  American  standard  of  living  can  be  nuuntained,  only  if 
there  is  protection  against  the  goods  made  by  the  cheaper  labor 
of  other  countries. 

With  this  belief  goes  another  closely  similar:  that  free  trade 
may  be  advantageous  between  regions  which  have  the  same 
general  range  of  wages  —  the  same  "standard  of  living" — but 
is  harmful  to  a  country  of  high  wages  when  carrying  on  trade 
with  one  of  low  wages.  Between  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  or  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  unfettered  exchange,  it  is  said,  may 
be  permisable.  But  not  so  when  the  United  States  and  Gee- 
many  confront  each  other  in  the  exchai^  —  least  of  all,  if  a  coun- 
tzy  like  Japan  or  China  stands  on  the  oth^  side  t    This  fear  of 
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universal  levellii^  rests  on  ignorance  or  misunderstanding  of  the 
causes  that  lead  to  the  differences  between  countries  in  money 
wages,  in  prices,  in  general  prosperity.  There  is  here  the  same 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding  as  in  the  argument  from  pauper- 
labor  competition.  None  put  forward  in  favor  of  protection  are 
more  specious  and  widely  held,  none  are  more  fallacious. 

Evidently  the  argument  is  not  <A  universal  application.  How 
could  there  be  any  e^wrts  at  all,  if  lower  wages  always  gave 
the  foreigner  an  advantage!  As  much  is  exported  (virtually  as 
much)  as  is  imported.  The  exported  goods  are  made  by  laborers 
who  get  high  wages  in  the  United  States ;  yet  these  goods,  so  far 
from  being  undersold  in  foreign  countries,  are  themselves  under- 
selling those  of  the  foreigners.  The  explanatbn  is  dmple :  the 
effectiveness  of  labor  in  the  exporting  industries  is  great,  and 
therefore  high  wages  and  tow  prices  coexist.  And  that  effective- 
ness is  the  caute  of  the  high  money  wages ;  and  these  wages,  again, 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  high  prices  of  the  domestic 
commodities  which  are  outside  the  realm  of  intonational  trade. 
This  whole  subject  cannot  be  understood  except  in  connectiou 
with  the  principle  of  comparative  advtmt^e.  In  those  indus- 
tries in  which  the  United  States  has  a  comparative  advantage  in 
effectiveness,  high  wages  can  be  paid,  and  yet  low  prices  accepted, 
with  profit  to  the  employing  capitalists.  In  those  in  which  there 
is  no  such  advantage,  the  current  high  wages  cannot  be  afforded. 
In  this  latter  class,  tbo  labor  be  as  effective  as  in  competing  for- 
eign coimtries  and  tbo  the  industries  in  that  sense  are  well  adapted 
to  the  country,  they  encounter  the  difficulty  that  other  industries 
are  still  better  adapted,  yield  still  larger  returns,  and  set  up  a 
prevalent  high  rate  of  wages  which  these  less  advantageous  in- 
dustries cannot  sustain. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that,  when  once  industries  which  possess 
no  sufficient  advantage  have  been  established  under  the  shelter 
of  protective  duties,  high  wages  can  be  maintained  in  those  in- 
diutriet  only  by  the  continuance  of  the  duties.  This  sort  of  ^tua- 
tbn  —  the  existence  of  industries  dependent  on  duties  —  was 
historically  the  occasbn  of  the  protectionist  argument  about 
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wages.  Wages  have  always  been  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  other  countries.  Before  a  protective  system  was  adopted, 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  say  that  they  w^e  due  to  any  such 
system.  When  new  industries  are  called  into  enstence  by  pro- 
tection, they  must,  of  course,  in  order  to  secure  thdr  workmen, 
pay  the  same  w^;es  as  are  generaUy  prevalent;  and  once  they 
ore  established,  it  can  be  maintiuned  with  reason  that  high  wages 
to  their  workmen  are  dependent  on  protection.  As  long  as  the 
workmen  remain  in  those  industries,  the  high  wages  they  recave 
are  so  dependent. 

The  free  trader  argues  that  if  the  duties  were  given  up  and 
the  protected  industries  pu^ed  out  of  the  field  by  foreign  com- 
petitors, the  workmen  engaged  in  them  would  find  no  less  wdl- 
pud  employment  elsewhere.  Presumably  they  would  betake 
themselves  to  the  exporting  industries,  in  which  labor  is  ad- 
vantageously applied.  The  protectionist  answers  that  tiiae 
would  then  be  "overproduction"  in  those  industries  —  that 
more  goods  would  be  produced,  prices  would  be  lower,  and  then 
wages  lower.  No,  replies  the  free  trader  —  there  would  be 
more  goods,  but  not  lower  prices  or  lower  wages.  For  there  is  a 
new  demand  for  these  exportable  goods.  The  new  exports  must 
be  paid  for  by  imports;  there  is  a  new  foreign  "mBrket,"  K- 
pladng  the  lost  domestic  "market."  Goods  are  imported  which 
were  formerly  made  by  protected  industries.  The  eventual 
result,  says  the  free  trader,  b  that  more  workmen  will  be  turned 
to  the  advantageous  industries,  and  more  goods  will  be  exported 
in  exchange  for  more  imports;  there  will  be  higher  wages  (in 
terms  of  commodities)  all  around  within  the  country,  resulting 
from  the  more  productive  direction  of  its  labor. 

In  all  this  reasoning,  the  free  trader  is  right.  There  are 
some  further  questions  concerning  the  effect  of  the  supposed 
chai^  on  money  wages,  which  will  be  presently  consdered ;  ^ 
but  tiiese  do  not  affect  the  essentials  of  the  argument.  Of  course 
the  reasoning  applies  only  to  the  long-run  course  of  events.  It 
assumes  that  labor  (and  capital,  too)  will  shift  from  a  less  profit- 

1  Sob  Chapter  37,  1 1. 
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able  to  a  loore  profitable  mdustry;  that  when  a  protected  in- 
dustry 13  deprived  of  support,  and  those  engaged  in  it  are  coQ- 
fronted  with  the  alternative  of  either  accepting  lower  wages  or 
quitting,  they  will  quit  and  go  to  better-paid  occupations.  Any 
such  process  of  transition  is  difficult  and  trying.  When  carried 
out  on  a  very  large  scale  —  say  by  the  sudden  abandonment  of  a 
protective  system  under  whose  shelter  many  industries  have 
grown  up  —  it  may  cause  for  a  time  something  like  disaster. 
Hie  extent  to  which  existing  industries  are  in  fact  dependent 
on  protection  is  commonly  exaggerated  by  both  its  advocates 
and  its  opponents;  but,  none  the  less,  the  question  of  vested 
interests  is  a  very  troublesome  one.  It  may  be  deemed  better, 
on  the  whole,  to  let  things  stand,  or  change  them  very  slowly  and 
cautiously,  rather  than  incur  the  disturbance  and  damage  of  a 
radical  chai^.  But  all  this  does  not  affect  the  question  of  prin- 
ciple, which  is  not  squarely  presented  unless  we  ask  what  would 
have  been  the  best  policy  from  the  outset. 

The  question  of  wages  —  to  anticipate  for  a  moment  —  is  at 
bottom  one  of  productivity.^  The  greater  the  productivity  of 
industry  at  large,  the  higher  will  be  general  wages.  There  are 
very  intricate  problems  aa  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  connec- 
tion, and  as  to  the  shares  of  the  total  which  go  respectively  to 
wages,  interest,  business  profits,  and  rent.  Under  certain  con- 
tingendes,  it  is  conceivable  that  protective  duties  will  affect  the 
process  of  sharing,  and  so  will  influence  wages  othenrise  than 
thru  their  effect  on  the  total  product.  But  these  are  rare  con- 
tingencies and  are  negligible  for  the  discussion  of  the  main  problem. 
Whatever  lessens  a  country's  general  productivity  tends  to  lower 
irages.  Protection  urns  to  restrict  the  geographical  divi^on  of 
labor;  in  doing  ao,  it  ordinarily  turns  industry  into  less  advan- 
tageous channels  (possible  exceptions  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter).  Ordinarily  it  lowers  general  productivity,  general 
prosperity,  general  wages. 

§  4.  One  phase  of  the  wages  argument  appears  in  the  propo- 
mLrn,  much  beard  in  the  United  States  of  late  years,  that  duties 

•  8m  below,  Chaptar  63. 
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sboiJd  be  so  adjusted  as  to  "equalize  cost  of  productun"  between 
this  country  and  foreign  countries.  This  has  been  propounded 
9s  a  "scientific"  solution  of  the  tariff  problem.  When  the  labor 
cost  of  a  commodity,  it  is  said,  is  higher  in  the  United  States,  let 
a  duty  be  imposed  suffident  to  enable  the  domestic  producer  to 
meet  his  foreign  competitor  on  terms  of  equality  —  and  then  let 
them  fight  it  out.  It  needs  little  refiecUon  to  siww  that  such  a 
policy,  consistently  followed,  means  the  complete  wiping  out  of 
all  the  advantages  from  international  trade,  nay,  the  wiping  out 
of  international  trade  altogether.  The  greater  the  disadvantage 
of  a  country  in  producing  a  given  commodity,  the  more  labor  must 
be  given  to  producing  it,  and  the  higher  will  be  the  expenses  of  the 
employers.  In  proportion  as  the  efficiency  or  productivity  of 
labor  is  less,  more  must  be  paid  out  in  wages  to  secure  the  greater 
amount  of  labor  required  per  unit  of  output;  then  "labor  cost" 
is  so  much  higher;  and  duties  must  be  made  corresponding/ 
high  if  the  tabor  cost  is  to  be  equalized.  Any  commodity,  how- 
ever unsuited  to  the  industrial  possibilities  of  a  country,  can  be 
produced  in  it  if  only  its  price  is  made  high  enough ;  and  by  keep- 
ing out  foreign  competitors,  there  is  no  limit  (short  of  the  possible 
extinction  of  demand)  to  the  rise  in  price.  If  the  principle  of  equal- 
iring  cost  were  conastently  carried  out,  we  should  exert  ourselves 
most  strenuously  to  promote  by  high  duties  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  an  article  according  as  we  gain  most  from  its  importation 
and  lose  most  by  its  domestic  production.  No  doubt,  the  persons 
who  propose  the  principle  would  probably  refrain  from  pushing 
it  to  its  logicaJ  conclu^on.  They  would  shrink  from  dapping  on 
duties  high  enough  to  cause  lemons  to  be  grown  in  Maine,  or  (to 
use  Adam  Smith's  familiar  illustration)  grapes  in  Scotland;  tho 
all  this  could  be  done  if  labor  costs  were  unflinclun^y  equ^ized. 
They  think  only  of  the  commodities  for  which  the  domestic  dis- 
advantages are  not  glaring.  But  the  difference  is  only  one  of 
degree.  There  is  no  rational  reason  for  saying  that  a  disadvantage 
in  labor  cost  —  that  is,  a  disadvantage  in  industrial  effectiveness 
— of  flO  per  cent  should  he  oiFset  by  a  protective  duty,  bu^'^t 
one  of  50,  100,  200  per  cent  should  not  be  so  offset.  ^ 
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One  thing  is  to  be  said  in  t&vor  of  the  notion :  duties  should 
certainly  not  exceed  the  rates  necessary  to  "equalize  labor  cost." 
If  they  so  exceed,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a  domestic  mo- 
nopoly may  levy  additional  burdens  on  the  consumers.  This 
pos^bility  arises  if  competition  among  the  domestic  producers 
is  not  free.  As  will  presently  appear,  no  special  benefits  to  the 
protected  producers  accrue,  and  no  monopoly  profits  are  derived, 
if  domestic  competition  keeps  prices  down  to  the  level  of  expenses 
of  production.  But  where  there  Is  a  possibility  of  monopoly  and 
of  abnormal  profit  to  the  protected  capitalists,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  say  that,  if  they  must  have  protective  duties,  these  should 
not  be  greater  than  suffice  to  enable  the  industry  to  be  carried  on. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  urge  that  the  jvoposal,  even  in  this  form,  is 
a  "scientific"  solution  of  the  protective  question.  It  simfdy 
amounts  to  saying  that  protection  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
point  where  it  may  foster  monopoly. 

§  5.  The  strength  of  the  general  presumption  agunst  pro- 
tection will  be  made  clearer  by  a  consideration  of  the  working 
of  i»otective  duties  in  greater  detail. 

When  a  duty  is  imposed  on  a  commodity,  its  price  usually 
rises  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  It  does  so  usuaUy,  but  not 
necessarily;  and  eves  in  those  cases  where  this  normal  result  is 
to  be  looked  for  not  always  at  once,  but  often  only  in  the  end. 
Strictly,  the  result  is  to  be  expected  only  if  the  commodity  is 
produced  under  free  competition  and  under  the  conditions  of 
constant  return.*    Ordinarily  a  duty,  like  any  tax  on  a  commodity, 

1  If  k  tommodHr  ia  produMd  undw  the  ooDilltioiu  of  HtminLhTng  or  of  In- 
iimMliii  Ntura,  tlw  owa  if  obrioualy  diffenot  Uoder  diminidiiiig  return,  a  tax 
POT  unit  of  Quantity  tanda  to  check  oonBumptiiiD,  lenen  pToduction,  low«r  nur- 
(inal  ooat.  and  m  incrMsa  price  by  lev  than  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Conversely, 
undar  fnemuing  retuni,  •  tax,  by  IfninniiiiiiL  coniumption,  tenda  to  raise  Tnnrgin.l 
oott  and  to  to  increase  price  by  more  than  the  amount  of  tax.  A  tax  on  a  mo- 
nopoUied  trtide  works  out  its  remits  thru  the  prindptes  of  monopoly  value ;  and 
it  ia  qull«  ooneelvable  that  nuA  a  tax,  in  the  case  of  an  article  for  which  the  demand 
U  highly  elaatie.  will  caow  little  rise  In  price  and  wUI  be  borne  chieSy  by  the  mo- 
ntqjoly  producer.  All  these  possibilities,  however,  appear  in  the  caae  of  internal 
taxes  quite  as  mnch  aa  in  that  of  import  duties.  They  present  no  special  problems 
in  international  tiade;  thay  are  part  of  the  theory  of  value.  Moreover,  thay  are 
not  often  of  much  practical  oonsequence.  Aa  intiinated  in  the  text,  the  uaoal 
«aaa  is,  in  tba  kmc  mn,  that  of  oonrtant  retuni.    Tbs  most  important  qaalifioatian 
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increases  by  so  much  the  ei^nse  of  getting  the  article  to  market. 
The  amount  of  the  t&z  or  duty  must  be  added  to  the  price  charged 
the  consumer  if  the  producer  b  to  get  his  usual  return.  But  a 
riae  in  price  has  its  effect  on  demand.  Very  likely  the  same  quan- 
tity cannot  be  sold  at  the  higher  price.  The  producer,  none  the 
less,  may  not  be  able  to  lessen  the  supply  with  any  promptness; 
he  may  have  a  large  plant  committed  to  making  the  particular 
thing.  For  a  while,  therefore,  price  may  be  nused  by  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax;  conceivably  it  may  not  be  rused  at  all.  Only 
as  supply  b  slowly  adjusted  to  the  new  situation  will  normal  condi- 
tions be  regained  and  the  price  nuaed  ao  as  to  recoup  the  produc«3 
and  dealers  for  thor  increased  expenses  of  production.  Hence  it  is 
true  that  a  duty  on  imports,  and  indeed  any  tax  on  a  commodity, 
may  fall  for  a  while  on  the  producer,  foreign  or  domestic ;  while 
yet  in  the  end  it  falls  with  its  full  weight  on  the  consumer. 

So  long  aa  the  commodity  continues  to  be  imported,  tins  rise 
in  price  brings  a  tax,  but  no  national  loss.  It  b  true  that  the 
consumers  are  in  effect  deprived  of  so  much  of  their  incomes ;  but 
what  they  lose,  the  pubhc  treasury  guns.  Taxes  are  presumably 
levied  for  useful  public  purposes.  They  do  not  stand  for  waste. 
If  the  needed  revenue  had  not  been  got  by  customs  duties,  it  would 
have  been  got  in  some  other  way,  and  the  same  tax  would  have 
been  levied  on  the  public. 

Suppose,  however,  that  after  the  duty  has  been  imposed,  do- 
mestic producers  supplant  the  foreigners.  They  charge  higher 
prices  than  the  foreigners  did;  they  miut  charge  high^  prices* 
in  order  to  get  a  profit.  If  they  could  bring  the  conmiodity 
to  market  at  the  same  price  as  the  foreigner,  there  never  would 
have  been  any  importation.  The  fact  that  the  domestic  i»^>- 
ducers  did  not  enter  the  field  before  the  duty  was  imposed,  shows 
that  they  are  under  a  disadvantage.'    When  they  are  stimulated 

of  tha  general  reeaoning  pnlMbly  U  to  be  made  for  articlee  tabjeet  to  »  quaai- 
tnonopoly  of  good  wiU  or  tntdmwrk,  where  tlie  producen,  tbo  they  have  no  per- 
mftaent  or  unqualified  monopoly,  make  unusual  profite  for  a  oonaiderable  time, 
and  can  poeaibly  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  theae  profita  thni  the  opemtloa  of  a  tax. 
Compare  what  ia  aaid  below.  Chapter  71. 

■  But  aae  iriiat  ia  aaid  in  Chaptar  87,  1 3,  on  pnteettoa  to  TOVm  indnaWet. 
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by  the  duty  to  enter  the  fidd,  and  sell  their  article  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  imported  one  had  previously  coat,  the  consumer 
pays  the  tax  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  if  the  srtide  continued 
to  be  imported  —  that  is,  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices.  Only, 
there  is  in  this  case  no  revenue  to  the  public  treasury.  The  extra 
price  stands  for  so  much  bonus  to  the  domestic  producers,  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  disadvantageous  industry. 
And  it  represents  so  much  national  loss.  In  most  discus^on  of 
protective  duties,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  the  common 
assumption  is  that  the  creation  of  a  domestic  industry,  supplying 
a  commodity  vrtiich  was  previously  imported,  represents  so  much 
giun.  Strictly,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  payment  of  duties 
on  con^ued  imports  brings  no  loss ;  the  loss  arises  when  the 
domesUc  supiJy  supplants  the  imports,  and  duties  are  no  longer 
pud. 

Hence  where  the  principle  of  free  trade  is  consistently  followed, 
a  customs  duty  on  an  artide  b  accompanied  by  an  intemal  tax 
of  the  same  amount  on  the  domestic  product.  Then  the  com- 
bined taxes  operate  solely  to  bring  in  revenue,  and  have  no  effect 
on  the  direction  of  industry  within  the  country.  Such  was  the 
system  which  Ch«at  Britain  long  followed  with  complete  con^st- 
ency.  Her  customs  duties  were  limited  to  a  few  articles  of  general 
consumption,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  beer,  spirits,  to- 
bacco. On  beer  and  spirits,  an  intemal  tax  was  imposed  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  customs  duty.  The  other  articles  were  such  as 
would  not  be  produced  within  the  coxmtry ;  the  duties  on  them 
were  of  a  purely  revenue  kind.  Sometimes,  in  popular  discussion, 
it  is  said  that  the  imposition  of  any  duties  whatever  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Obviously,  this  is  a 
mistake;  it  is  only  the  impo^tion  of  duties  that  cause  a  sub- 
stitution of  domestic  products  for  imported  that  conflicts  with 
the  principle. 

When  a  customs  duty  operates  to  bring  into  existence  a  domes- 
tic industry,  the  domestic  i»roducers  do  not  make  unusual  gains; 
that  is,  they  do  not  if  the  commodity  be  brought  to  market  under 
competitive  conditions.    Very  likely  those  who  take  the  initiative 
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in  produdng  the  article  make  unusual  profits  on  the  first  im- 
position of  a  duty.  In  time,  however,  profits  will  fall  to  the 
normal  levd,  and  at  that  normal  level  prices  will  be  higher  than 
foreign  prices  only  if  a  real  disadvantage  handicaps  the  domestic 
producers.  In  other  words,  nobody  gains,  and  the  community 
loses  —  the  loss  consisting  in  its  paying  more  (or  the  protected 
ardde  than  it  would  have  had  to  pay  without  the  protection. 

Where  there  are  not  competitive  conditions,  —  where  ibae  is  a 
monopoly,  complete  or  i»rdal,  permanent  or  temporary  —  the 
domestic  producers  may  laa.'ke  unusual  gains.  To  the  extent 
that  they  do  so,  another  item  enters  into  the  account.  There 
may  not  only  be  some  national  loss,  but  in  addition  a  shift  of  rev- 
enue from  one  set  of  persons  to  another  set.  The  conunodi^ 
may  be  produced  at  higher  e:q)ense  within  the  country,  and  may 
have  to  sell  on  that  account  for  a  higher  price  than  if  imported. 
It  may  sell  for  a  price  still  higher,  because  the  domestic  producers 
are  in  a  portion  to  keep  out  competition  and  make  unusual  gains. 
It  may  even  happen  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  enables  do- 
mestic producers  who  are  imder  no  disadvantage  at  all,  and  who 
could  bring  the  article  to  muket  as  cheaply  as  the  foreigners, 
to  form  a  combination  and  exact  a  price  higher  than  the  com- 
petitive one.    In  such  a  case  there  is  no  national  loss  at  all. 

Naturally  enough,  this  last-mentioned  case  is  preosely  that  in 
which  protection  is  least  popular,  tho  in  a  sense  least  harmful. 
Where  the  protected  producers  make  no  unusual  guns,  the  system 
is  supposed  to  work  not  unfairly.  But  the  direct  robbing  of 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  which  appears  in  case  of  monopoly,  strikes 
the  popular  imagination  at  once  and  leads  to  indignation;  even 
tho,  on  critical  consideration,  it  appears  that  Paul  gains  what 
Peter  loses  and  that  the  community  as  a  whole  is  no  worae  off. 
The  more  distant  consequences  on  general  industrial  effectiveness 
which  strict  economic  anal^s  brings  out  are  within  the  ken  of 
comparatively  few  persons. 

The  ease  with  which  popular  feeling  can  be  roused  against  a 
monopoly  has  led  to  the  frequent  allegations  by  opponents 
of  protection  that  it  breeds  monopoly.    It  was  once  remarked 
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to  a  congresiMonal  committee  of  investigation  that  "the  tariff  is 
the  mother  of  aU  trusts,"  and  the  aphorism  became  the  text  of 
many  free  trade  sermons.  Its  truth  is  limited.  The  causes  of 
combination  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  industries  of  modem  times. 
They  are  found  munly  in  the  development  of  production  on  a 
great  scale ;  a  tendency  so  far-reaching  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
aa^e  external  cause. 

It  b  true,  however,  that  protective  duties  have  sometimes 
brought  combination  more  easily  and  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
sometimes  have  increased  the  gains  from  it.  This  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  where  the  situation  is  ripe  for  consolidation  within  the 
country,  but  not  ripe  for  international  consolidation  —  a  stage 
of  development  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years.  The  tendency  to  combination,  strong  and 
far-reaching  tho  it  is,  does  not  work  out  its  results  automatically, 
irrespective  of  favoring  causes  or  le^slative  influences.  Pft>tec- 
tive  duties  have  been  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  generar 
tion  a  favoring  cause.  -Tho  the  trust  problem  is  in  its  essence 
very  different  from  that  of  protection  —  a  graver  problem,  and 
of  far  larger  social  consequence  —  the  two  interlace  in  some 
industries. 

Just  as  protective  duties  may  bring  unusual  g^ns  to  some 
capitalists,  if  these  can  keep  out  competitors,  so  they  may  bring 
exceptionally  high  wages  to  some  workmen,  on  the  same  condi- 
tion of  keeiHng  out  competition.  This  is  commonly  less  easy  for 
the  workmen ;  but  it  is  not  impos»ble,  at  least  for  con^derable 
stretches  of  time.  It  is  feasible  most  of  all  in  occupations  of  the 
handicraft  sort,  calling  for  ^>ecial  acquired  sldll  and  not  subjected 
to  the  machine  processes.  Such  was  imtil  recent  times  glass 
blowing.  Certain  kinds  of  glass,  especially  window  glass,  caUed 
for  the  services  of  the  blowers,  whose  trade  was  not  easily  learned. 
They  had  a  tight  union,  restricted  entrance  to  the  trade,  and  main- 
tuned  exceptionally  high  wages.  The  employers  in  this  industry 
also  combined ;  so  that  there  was  a  double  monopoly  of  capital- 
ists and  wco'kmen,  promoted  by  very  high  import  duties.  The 
two  favored  sets  alternately  quarreled  and  joined  forces,  with  the 
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advantage  in  the  end,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  to  tlie  employers. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  new  inventions  came  in,  and  the  application 
of  machinery  tended  to  deprive  the  handicraft  workmen  of  thor 
special  advantage.  But  so  long  as  the  old  conditions  remuned 
tiie  tariff  system  may  he  said  really  to  have  kept  up  wages  —  not 
wages  of  workmen  in  general,  but  those  of  a  limited  group.  And 
in  such  cases,  as  in  that  (^  government  industries,*  workmen  in 
general  are  likely  to  regard  with  approval  this  advantage  to  a  - 
small  group,  even  tho  it  may  mean  higher  charges  to  consumes 
and  to  the  great  body  of  the  workmen  as  consumers.  Anything 
that  means  high  irages  to  any  set  of  manual  laborers  finds  favor 
irith  the  labor  leaders  and  doubtless  with  the  dumb  rdnk  and  file 
also;  partly  from  mere  clannish  sympathy,  but  mainly  from 
inability  to  distinguish  between  the  causes  that  bring  real  advan- 
tage to  all  and  those  that  bring  advantage  to  a  favored  few  only. 
>  Compan  whmt  U  Mid  in  Cb^tsr  64.  f  & 
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PBOTEcnON  AND  Freb  Ta&DE,  continued.    Some  Arouuents 

FOH  Protection 

Sectioa  1.  Protective  dutiei,  by  their  eSecta  on  general  money  iaeomee, 
may  bring  more  advontageaua  terma  of  intemBtional  exchange,  S23  — 
Sec.  2.  Itetection  to  young  induatriee.  Applicable  in  the  main  to  manu- 
focturea  only.  Difficulty  of  gauging  ita  succeas  in  specific  cases,  526  — 
Sec.  3.  Political  conaiderations,  illustrated  by  the  cose  of  shipping  sub- 
sidies, £39  —  Sec.  4.  Social  considerations  may  tell  against  manufac- 
turas,  but  not  neceeaarily  so.  The  contioTeray  in  Germany ;  Agraratoat 
St.  Industriestoat.  The  argument  as  to  the  failure  of  food  supplies, 
832  —  Sec.  8.  Peculiar  dependence  of  £ngland  on  international  trade 
and  on  ezporte.  Possibility  of  etrengthenuig  her  position  as  exporter 
by  agreements  with  colonists  and  by  threats  of  retaliation,  £35  —  Sec.  6. 
Cht>wth  of  protection  during  the  last  fifty  years,  637  —  Sec.  7.  Economic 
effects  of  protection  in  the  United  Statee;  impoeeible  to  measure  accu- 
rately, butcertainlyexaggerated  in  popuIardt3cussion,£38— Sec.  8.  Con- 
ditions under  which  manufactures  would  maintain  themselves  without 
protection.  ElSect  of  machinery  in  connection  v/itii  comparative  costs, 
640  —  Sec.  9.  Concluding  remarks  on  the  working  of  protection  in  the 
Vnited  Statee,  S43. 

(  1.  The  aimpler  aspects  of  the  protective  cootroversy  have 
been  coiradered  in  the  preceding  chapter  —  those  which  bring 
out  most  strongly  the  case  for  free  trade.  They  tend  to  show 
that  the  increase  in  price  due  to  a  protective  duty  represents  a 
net  loss.  But  there  are  ways  in  which  the  loss  may  be  offset. 
The  conaderation  of  the  various  possible  modes  of  offset  brings 
out  those  arguments  for  protection  which  have  some  validity. 

first  there  is  a  possible  effect  on  the  terms  of  international  ex- 
change.' The  first  influence  of  a  duty  is  almost  necessarily  to 
lessen  imports.  Even  if  it  be  a  purely  revenue  duty,  it  will  lessen 
them ;  the  rise  in  price  will  cause  a  dedine  in  consumption,  unless 
demand  happens  to  be  quite  inelastic.  If  the  duty  is  protective 
and  operates  to  stimulate  domestic  production,  the  decline  in 

>  In  the  aenae  in  which  that  phraaa  was  used  and  explained  in  Chapter  3fi. 
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imports  mil  be  more  certfun  and  greater.  Hence  the  movemeDt 
of  spede  will  be  into  the  country.  Then  will  ensue  the  trun  (A 
consequences  (alwaj^s  supposing  the  6ow  of  ^>ecie  to  be  consida^ 
able  and  continued)  already  familiar  to  the  reader.  Prices  and 
incomes  rise  within  the  country,  and  fall  in  foreign  countries. 
Exports  in  rime  begin  to  be  checked,  as  the  prices  of  exported 
articles  rise;  imports  are  stimulated,  as  the  prices  of  imported 
articles  fall.  The  length  of  this  period  of  tran^tion,  and  the 
extcQt  of  the  change  before  it  comes  to  an  end,  depend  on  the 
play  of  reciproc^  demand.  If  the  commodities  exported  from 
a  country  are  of  a  sort  insistently  demanded  in  foreign  countries; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commodities  which  it  imports  are 
not  such  as  to  be  consumed  more  largely  as  their  prices  fall  — 
then  the  change  may  be  con^derable.  Eventually  equilibrium 
Is  reestablished;  exports  diminish  and  imports  increase  until 
payments  agfun  balance.  When  this  stage  is  finally  readied, 
the  country  that  imposed  the  duty  will  have  higher  money  \a- 
comes  and  higher  prices.  The  higher  incomes  will  be  of  no  bene- 
fit so  far  as  domestic  purchases  go,  since  within  the  country  prices 
have  risen  in  the  same  proportion.  But  they  will  be  of  advai^ 
tage  in  the  purchase  of  things  imported. 

In  such  a  case,  there  b  a  balance  of  loss  against  gain.  The 
consumers  lose  as  purchasers  of  the  protected  articles,  that  is,  of 
those  made  at  home  under  the  influence  of  the  duties;  but  they 
gain  as  purchasers  of  things  that  continue  to  be  imported.  Even 
if  the  particular  articles  subjected  to  the  duties  are  completely 
shut  out,  there  will  remain  imports  of  other  articles.  Thus, 
in  the  United  States,  protective  duties  during  the  last  generation 
have  served  to  prohibit  completely  the  importation  of  many 
manufactures ;  but  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tropical  articles  of  all  sorts, 
sundry  raw  materials,  some  finer  manufactures,  have  continued 
to  come  in.  All  these,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph holds  good,  are  got  In  reality  more  cheaply  because  of  the 
duties.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  things  Imported,  being  still 
subject  to  duty,  are  absolutely  raised  in  price;  but  for  this  ad- 
vance there  is  a  full  recompense  in  the  revenue  received  by  the 
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public  treasury  and  in  the  relief  (preaumably)  from  other  taxes. 
But  eveu  these  imports  are  not  raised  in  price  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  duties  ~  there  is  some  o&et  because  foreign  prices  in 
general  have  fallen,  and  domestic  money  incomes  have  risen. 

How  far  is  reasoning  of  this  sort  applicable  to  the  concrete 
facts?  Precisely  to  the  same  extent  as  the  general  reasoning  on 
the  distribution  of  the  gains  trom  international  trade.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  verify  this  in  detiul  has  already  been  shown.  Take 
the  case  of  the  United  States  during  the  half  century  following 
the  Civil  War,  when  a  system  of  high  protective  duties  was  steadily 
miuntained.  Thruout  the  period  a  whole  series  of  other  factors 
influenced  international  trade  in  opposing  ways.  The  protective 
system,  in  so  far  as  it  restricted  imports,  was  among  the  factors 
making  for  gun  in  the  terms  of  exchange.  The  high  tariff  con- 
tributed something  toward  a  higher  range  of  money  incomes. 
How  far  the  gain  from  this  source  served  to  offset  the  loss  from 
the  domestic  commodities  produced  and  sold  at  higher  cost,  is 
imposuble  of  calculation.  In  any  event  no  such  possibility  is 
reckoned  with  at  all  in  the  popular  controversy.  Most  people 
who  try  to  persuade  the  public  to  their  opinions  on  one  or  another 
nde  of  the  tariff  question  reason  only  about  what  is  "good  for 
business,"  about  employing  labor,  higher  prices  to  consumers, 
extortionate  monopolies.  Even  the  umi^er  questions  really 
involved,  as  to  the  general  effects  of  the  geographical  division  of 
labor,  they  perceive  but  vaguely;  the  more  intricate  ones  here 
considered  are  quite  beyond  the  understanding  not  only  of  the 
average  man,  but  of  the  average  writer  on  protection. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  countries  could  not  play  thb  game.  No 
one  of  them  has  a  monopoly  of  imposing  import  duties.  A  condi- 
tion of  mutual  grasping  and  recrimination  may  be  imagined,  in 
Trtiich  each  country  tries  to  get  from  the  other  all  it  can,  with 
the  eventual  result  of  some  advantage  to  one  among  them  in  the 
form  of  high  money  incomes,  and  of  considerable  loss  to  that 
country  and  to  the  rest  from  the  curtailment  of  the  advantageous 
division  of  labor.  Commerdal  strife  has  come  perilously  near 
this  state  in  modem  times ;  but  the  immediate  object  held  in  view 
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by  tbe  combatants  has  never  been  that  of  getting  some  of  the 
imports  cheaper.  The  motives  and  objects  have  invariaUy  been 
of  a  semi-mercaotJlist  sort :  to  check  imports  generally,  to  market 
more  and  more  exports.  Reciprocity  movements  are  a  compro- 
mise resulting  from  this  familiar  sort  of  contest. 

§  2.  The  argument  for  protection  to  young  industries  p(Mnt3 
to  another  way  in  which  the  main  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade 
can  be  fairly  met,  and  the  initial  loss  from  protection  offset.  The 
gist  of  it  is  that  an  industry  really  advantageous  for  a  country 
may  be  prevented  from  arising  because  of  ignorance,  lack  of 
eq>erience,  and  all  the  obstades  that  impede  success  in  unfamiliar 
undertakings.  Stated  in  another  \ray,  the  argtmient  is  that 
iriiile  the  price  of  the  protected  article  is  temporarily  nused  by 
the  duty,  eventually  it  is  towered.  Comperition  sets  in,  it  is 
sud,  and  brings  a  lower  price  in  the  end.  The  free  trader  asks, 
why  any  need  of  a  duty,  if  the  domestic  producer  is  really  aUe 
to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  foreigner  ?  The  protectiooist 
answer  is  that  the  reduction  in  domestic  price  comes  only  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  At  the  outset  the  domestic  producer  has  difll> 
culties  and  cannot  meet  foreign  competitbn.  In  the  end  he  learns 
bow  to  produce  to  best  advantage,  and  then  can  bring  the  artide 
to  market  as  cheaply  as  the  foreigner,  even  more  cheaply.  Most 
persons  who  use  this  second  form  of  the  argument  (allepng  the 
eventual  reduction  of  domestic  prices)  are  but  dimly  aware  of  its 
idenUty  with  that  for  protection  to  young  industries.  But  the 
two  arguments  are  one  and  the  same,  resting  on  the  premises 
of  temporary  obstacles  and  eventual  success. 

The  theoretical  validity  of  this  argument  has  been  admitted 
by  almost  all  economists.  The  question  is  how  far  and  under 
what  circumstances  there  b  ground  for  applying  [votection  with 
prospect  of  this  good  result.  The  argument  was  first  used  (in 
such  a  way  as  really  to  make  an  impresuon)  in  the  United  States 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  this  coun>> 
try  was  in  the  transition  from  dominantly  agricultural  and  com* 
merdal  conditions  to  the  stage  of  modem  manufacturing.  It 
was  carried  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  by  its  best-knowD 
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advocste,  Friedrich  List,  who  applied  it  to  Germaiiy  in  her  tranai- 
don  during  the  middle  of  that  century  from  semi-medieval  to 
modem  condidons.  The  United  States  was  then  a  "yotmg" 
country,  and  Germany,  tho  an  old  country,  had  manufactur- 
ing industries  young  so  far  as  modem  ways  were  conoemed. 
There  was  force,  in  both  countries,  in  the  contention  that  manu- 
factures ^th  machinery,  power,  large-scale  operation,  were 
certain  to  arise  in  any  case,  or  at  least  had  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity; and  that  the  process  of  transition  and  growth  could 
be  made  ea^er,  and  a  beneficial  result  could  be  reached  at  an 
earlier  date,  by  a  temporary  handicap  on  the  developed  compet- 
itors of  older  countries.  England  of  course  was  the  country  then 
in  the  van,  against  which  such  shelter  was  sought. 

list  and  the  other  more  moderate  advocates  of  nurturing  pro- 
tecrion  said  that  duties  for  this  purpose  should  be  moderate  and 
should  be  temporary.  They  should  be  moderate  —  not  to 
exceed  say  25  per  cent  —  because,  if  the  domestic  industry 
was  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  be^nmng,  there  was  little 
prospect  that  it  would  ever  reach  independence.  They  should  be 
temporary  —  not  to  endure  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  — 
because  in  the  end,  by  suppo^tion,  the  domestic  industry  would 
not  need  them,  and  ought  to  be  aUe  and  willing  to  face  foreign 
competition.  It  was  further  added  that  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  raw  materials  ^ve  no  field  for  this  sort  of  protection. 
Their  geographical  distribution  is  determined  chiefly  by  unalter- 
able phyncal  conditions.  Only  in  manufacturing  industries 
can  the  legislator  have  a  prospect  of  encoura^ng  young  indus- 
tries with  good  results. 

These  limitations  on  the  argument  are  reasonable ;  more  par- 
ticularly the  exclu^OD  of  agricultural  articles.  The  govemment 
can  do  much  to  promote  efiBciency  in  agriculture ;  but  chiefly 
by  diffumg  education,  improving  the  conditions  of  tenure,  pro- 
moting sdenoe.  There  are  respectable  arguments,  as  will  pre»- 
ently  appear,  (or  duties  on  such  articles ;  but  they  are  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  this  one,  which  looks  to  promoting  eventual 
cheaiHiess.    The  United  States  long  levied  protective  duties 
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on  wool,  but  never  with  any  prospect  of  getting  wool  cbeapo- 
thereby,  and  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1913  admitted  wool  free. 
Gennany  and  FVance  levy  duties  on  grain,  as  En^nd  did  until 
1846;  but  there  was  not  in  England  at  the  earlier  time,  nor  is 
there  in  the  Continental  countries  today,  any  outlook  for  se- 
curing domestic  supplies  at  once  more  abundantly  and  cheafrfy. 

The  other  limitations  seem  also  reasonable ;  but  in  actual  ex- 
perience it  is  not  so  clear  that  they  must  be  obswved  in  order 
to  secure  the  desired  result.  Not  only  moderate  duties,  but 
very  heavy  ones,  may  set  things  going,  and  eventually  lead  to 
an  independent  domestic  industry.  Of  this  posability  the  recent 
history  of  the  aW  manufacture  in  the  United  States  supplies 
an  illustration.  A  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  ^Iks  was  imposed 
during  the  CivO  War  (1864).  The  object  at  first  was  revmue. 
Then  a  domestic  industry  grew  up ;  and  the  duty  was  maintained, 
even  increased  (especially  in  1897).  Competition  became  active, 
and  great  improvements  were  introduced.  The  »lk  manufacture 
has  indeed  been  the  last  of  the  textile  industries  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  machine  processes;  but  this  development  seems  to  have 
been  promoted  in  the  United  States  by  the  establishment  of  the 
industry  under  the  shelter  of  protection.  It  is  certain  that  ad- 
vances in  manufacturing  methods  have  taken  place;  it  is  probable 
that  some  branches  of  the  industry,  tbo  not  all,  have  reached  the 
stage  where  the  fabrics  can  be  put  on  the  market  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  be  imported.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  this  outcome 
that  the  domestic  producers  still  clamor  for  protection.  They 
are  simply  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Most  business  men  know 
very  little  outside  the  immediate  range  of  their  bu^ness.  If 
foreign  competition  has  been  long  shut  off  by  a  high  duty,  they  are 
ignorant  of  its  possible  effects ;  and  if  there  is  a  proposal  to  permit 
it  ag»n,  they  object  on  general  principles,  even  tho  they  are  quite 
able  to  hold  their  own.  The  protective  system,  espedally  when 
exaggerated  stress  is  laid  on  tt  thru  party  politics,  begets  an  ab- 
ject fear  of  all  foreign  competition.  Notwithstanding  this  common 
attitude  of  the  domestic  producers,  it  is  quite  posdble  that  the 
object  of  protection  to  young  industries  has  been  in  fact  attained ; 
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tho,  no  doubt,  the  only  certain  way  to  ascertain  tlus  is  to  remove 
tbe  duties  and  let  the  domestic  producers  meet  the  fordlgners 
on  even  terms. 

While  it  is  posuble  that  [wotectioD  to  young  industries  may  be 
sucoesdully  applied  where  advantages  in  production  rest  not  on 
natural  grounds,  but  on  acquired  skill,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say  how  for  there  b  a  probability  of  such  success.  The  question 
is  part  of  one  much  wider  —  the  general  causes  of  the  advance 
of  the  arts.  Economic  history  shows  that  the  spread  of  tbe  va- 
rious trades  and  manufactures  in  different  countries  has  taken 
place  by  no  "natural"  process,  and  that  "artificial"  factors, 
such  as  governmental  encouragement,  the  emigration  of  skilled 
artisans,  the  social  and  political  organization  of  a  country,  have 
been  c^  large,  often  dominant,  effect.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
apply  to  tbe  conditions  of  medieval  and  early  modem  times  a 
theory  of  natural  advantages  and  of  settied  differences  in  com- 
parative advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lesson  of  history 
seems  to  be  that  other  modes  of  encouragement  have  been  more 
effective  than  protective  duties ;  such  as  rational  education,  free 
industry,  abatement  of  social  barriers,  promotion  of  invention  by 
patents  and  trademarks.  In  very  modern  times —  with  the  wide 
diffu^D  of  industrial  education,  the  ease  of  communication,  the 
technical  [wess,  the  eager  search  for  all  ways  of  investing  capital 
at  a  profit  —  the  argument  for  protection  to  young  industries 
would  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  its  force.  None  the  less,  pos^- 
tHlities  still  exist,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  alk  manufacture  just  cited. 
Unfortunately  the  ded»ve  test  —  eventual  removal  of  duties  — 
b  one  which  domestic  producers  are  likely  always  to  oppose ;  and 
so  long  as  their  opposition  is  successful  it  will  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain in  any  particular  case  whether  the  community  ultimately 
gets  a  real  gain  sufficient  to  o&et  the  initial  loss. 

§  3.  Political  conwierations  are  often  urged  in  favor  of  [votec- 
tive  duties. 

The  most  conspicuous  illustration  is  afforded  by  shipping.  In 
the  days  of  wooden  vesseb,  a  merchantman  was  not  so  very  differ- 
ent ttota  a  maD-<rf-war  and  at  all  events  training  in  handling  the 
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two  was  tlie  same.  Moreover,  a  meicbaot  mariDe  was  an  effec- 
tive auxiliary  in  times  of  war.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  less 
important  in  our  day,  when  steel  battleships  have  intricate  and 
highly  specialized  machinery  of  their  own.  The  second  is  per- 
haps as  important  as  in  former  days.  A  modem  navy  needs  an 
elaborate  complement  of  scout  ships,  supply  ships,  colliers,  not 
to  mention  transports.  A  large  mercantile  marine  supplies  these, 
or  at  least  uds  mightily  in  supjJying  the  suddenly  increased 
need  of  them  which  arises  in  time  of  war.  If,  to  use  Adam  Smith's 
phrase,  defense  [for  that  matter,  aggresmon  1]  is  more  important 
than  opulence,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  promote  a  mercantile 
marine,  even  tho  it  cannot  do  its  work  so  cheaply  as  fordgn  ship- 
ping. It  might  even  be  economical  to  subsidize  a  merchant 
marine,  under  conditions  which  assure  the  avulability  of  the 
merchant  ships  in  time  of  war;  this  course  being  very  possibly 
cheaper  than  that  of  hurriedly  creating  an  auxiliary  fleet  when 
war  breaks  out. 

Viewed  simi^y  as  a  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  a  country's 
productive  forces,  the  protection  of  shipping  presents  no  new 
question  of  prindple.  If  foreign  ships  can  carry  goods  more 
cheaply  than  domestic  ships,  let  them  do  it,  says  tiie  free  trader. 
There  is  no  wonder-working  magic  in  having  your  own  ships. 
They  exist  simply  to  carry  goods;  and  the  same  grounds  which 
b(Jd  for  letting  the  foreigner  produce  and  sell  goods  to  you,  if 
he  can  do  it  more  cheaply,  hold  for  letting  him  transport  goods 
for  you,  if  he  can  do  it  more  cheaply. 

The  only  economic  peculiarity  in  the  shipping  utuation  ts  that 
the  same  method  of  protection,  by  duties,  is  not  here  available ; 
at  least  not  for  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  True,  a  sys- 
tem of  preferential  taxes  can  be  elaborated.  Tonnage  duties 
may  be  made  higher  on  foreign  ships  than  on  domestic ;  or  duties 
on  goods  imported  in  foreign  bottoms  may  be  made  higher.  But 
this  sort  of  discrimination  invites  easy  retaliation.  The  domestic 
ship::  so  favored  must  in  due  time  go  to  foreign  ports,  and  in  those 
ports  they  in  turn  may  meet  the  same  sort  of  hostile  treatment. 
Not  only  may  they  do  so,  but  they  certainly  will.    Retaliation 
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of  this  sort  has  been  universally  applied.  Hence  all  countries 
have  found  themselves  compelled  to  enter  on  reciprodty  arrange- 
ments for  vessels  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  them,  sod 
have  agreed  to  treat  domestic  and  foreign  vessels  on  the  same 
terms.  Coastwise  shipping  —  from  one  port  to  another  IQ  the 
same  country  (including  colonies)  —  is  of  course  not  subject  to 
this  limitation,  and  here  protection  can  be  applied  without  hin- 
drance. Most  countries  which  miuntain  protection  in  any  form 
apply  it  to  the  coasting  trade,  usually  by  eluding  foreigners 
once  for  all. 

For  shipping  in  the  for«gn  trade,  the  only  avaflable  protective 
policy  b  that  of  direct  subsidy.  The  difference  between  this 
and  protection  thru  duties  is  one  of  method  only.  In  the  case 
of  subsidy  the  community  is  called  on  to  pay  money  directly  in 
order  to  promote  a  particular  industry.  In  the  case  of  protective 
duties  it  is  called  on  to  pay  indirecUy,  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
to  those  engaged  in  a  particular  industry.  The  subsidy  or  bounty 
method  has  been  api^ed  in  other  cases  than  shipping ;  f  requeotiy 
in  older  times,  more  sparin^y  in  our  own  day.  For  ezam{^, 
it  was  applied  in  1890  in  this  country,  when  the  duty  on  sugar 
was  abolished,  and  the  domestic  producers,  who  had  previously 
had  the  benefit  of  higher  prices  because  of  an  import  tax,  were 
given  a  direct  bounty  of  the  some  amount  (two  cents  a  pound) 
on  the  domestic  product.^  A  boimty  or  sub^dy,  however,  is  a 
mudi  less  indnuating  method,  and  much  more  likely  to  become 
impopular.  Import  duties,  tho  in  essentiab  they  come  to  the 
same  thing  as  bounties,  can  be  defended  by  a  host  of  persuasive 
tho  folladous  arguments ;  but  the  direct  payment  of  money  to 
a  favored  industry  presents  in  unmistakable  form  the  question 
iHietlier  it  is  really  worth  while  thus  to  tax  the  commumty.  From 
the  free  traders'  point  of  view,  this  very  ^mplicity  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  using  in  all  cases  bounties  and  subndies  rather  than 
import  duties. 

>  That  boun^  «m  abolished  in  1894,  when  tb«  socar  duty  waa  r«im:x>Kd.  Hi* 
only  industry  lor  which  a  bounty  has  been  advocated  ot  lata  ia  thia  countiy  ia 
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Nadoiul  pride  and  prejudice,  vhick  have  been  important  fac- 
tors in  promoting  the  growth  of  protective  feeling,  have  been  par- 
ticularly 90  in  regard  to  ^pping.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
disappeared  from  the  seas:  here  is  the  most  effective  popular 
argument  in  favor  of  shipi»ng  subsitUes.  Vaguely  associated 
with  this  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  merchant  marine  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  a  fighting  navy.  Hiis  comlHnation  of 
sentintent,  military  ^ry,  and  serious  political  considerations 
belongs  outude  the  strict  domain  of  economics.  But  the  drift  of 
all  rational  economic  thinking  is  against  subsidies  to  shipping, 
as  indeed  it  is  against  all  jmgoism.  Soberly  considered,  merdiant 
ships  are  but  implements  for  promoting  the  divinon  of  labor, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  them  are  cause  for  pride  ovly  if 
the  ships  are  made  and  handled  to  the  real  advantage  of  the 
community.  Soberly  considered,  battleships  are  a  waste;  if  a 
necea^ty,  a  sad  one;  and  not  to  be  built  one  iota  beyond  the 
limits  of  clear  necessity. 

§  4.  G)nsiderations  as  to  general  social  soundness  are  supposed 
by  some  to  strengthen  the  case  for  free  trade,  by  othws  that  for 
protection.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  out  on  sudk  grounds  either  way.  It  is  said  by  the  pro- 
tectionists that  diversified  industry  has  social  and  educational 
advantages  and  that  a  community  whose  occupations  have  a  very 
narrow  range  will  be  defident  in  intelligence  and  adaptability. 
In  view  of  tbe  degree  of  industrial  diveruty  which  is  certain  to 
appear  under  any  circumstances  in  a  modem  country  of  advanced 
civilization,  this  sort  of  vague  allegation  has  no  probative  tone. 
Possibly  more  can  be  found  in  the  free  traders'  argument  that  a 
diver^ty  c^  industries  secured  by  the  promotion  of  manufactures 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture  brings  social  and  political  draw- 
backs. Manufactures  mean  large-scale  production,  concentra- 
tion in  comparatively  few  hands  of  management  and  probably 
of  ownership,  dependence  of  workmen  on  wages  by  hire,  increasi^ 
inequality.  They  mean,  too,  crowding  in  dties,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  employ  women  and  children.  In  the  earlier  part  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century  arguments  of  this  sort  were  much  used  in 
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the  United  States  against  protection.  They  were  not  without 
weight;  they  are  not  without  waght  even  now.  The  soundest 
parts  of  our  American  nation  are  in  those  regions  of  the  North 
where  agnculture  is  sUH  the  dominant  industry.  But  after  all 
the  mode  in  which  an  industry  is  conducted  and  ttie  character 
of  the  people  engaged  in  it  are  more  important  than  the  nature 
of  the  industry  itself.  The  worldngmen  of  the  English  manu- 
facturing districts  -in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland  are 
better  social  stuff  than  the  agricultural  laborers  of  eastern  Ger- 
many and  probably  even  than  most  of  the  peasant  {Hvprietors  of 
France.  Protection  and  free  trade  are  minor  factors  as  compared 
vnth  the  diffusion  of  education,  the  general  range  of  intelligence, 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  the  demarcations  of  social 
classes,  political  and  industrial  freedom. 

A  special  implication  of  sodal  and  political  arguments  has 
recently  been  made  in  Germany,  combined,  however,  with 
reasoning  of  a  strictly  economic  sort.  There  the  controversy 
has  been  between  the  advocates  of  the  Agrarslaat  and  of  the  Tn- 
dattrie^aat,^  the  former  being  in  tavor  of  duties  on  grain  and 
other  agricultural  products,  the  latter  opposed  to  them.  To  the 
former  —  the  protectiomsts  —  dependence  on  foreign  countries 
for  indispensable  foodstuffs  seems  to  bring  evils  and  dangers. 
An  agricultural  population,  or  at  least  a  population  with  a  due 
proportion  settled  on  the  land,  is  thought  to  be  better  social  ma- 
terial than  one  mainly  engaged  in  manufactures.  A  great  develop- 
ment of  manufactures,  moreover,  and  a  dependence  on  foreign 
markets  for  dispodng  of  the  products,  bring  uncertunty.  Hos- 
tile tariffs,  or  the  loss  of  the  advantage  in  production  on  which 
the  exportation  rests,  may  put  an  end  to  the  trade  and  endanger 
the  established  industries.  Finally  —  and  here  the  crux  of  the 
arguments  is  reached  —  the  present  relations  between  the  Eu- 
ropean manufacturing  countries  and  the  oversea  countries  from 
which  they  get  food  are  essentially  temporary  —  temporary, 
that  is,  compared  with  a  nation's  life  history.    The  suppJy  of 

"mtmrfftotuwa."    It  b  often  mip- 
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food,  and  especially  of  wheat,  from  the  United  States,  Ai^ntina, 
Canada,  rests  on  methods  of  cultivation  which  cannot  be  perma- 
oently  maintained.^  The  continuous  use  of  the  soil  for  the  same 
crops  can  be  kept  up  only  so  long  as  new  land  remuns  avaflaUe. 
Sooner  or  later  —  and  it  will  be  soon,  say  these  protectiomsts  — 
the  virgin  lands  will  all  be  occupied ;  and  then  a  conserving  culti* 
vation,  with  varied  crops,  must  come.  Meanwhile,  population 
in  the  new  countries  increases  rapidly,  their  own  consumpdoD  of 
foodstuffs  becomes  greater,  their  economic  atuation  becomes 
steadily  less  favoraUe  to  the  exportation  of  grain  and  the  like. 
Tias  transition  has  already  begun  in  the  United  States,  hitherto 
the  greatest  exporter  of  agricultural  produce.  It  must  set  in, 
with  time,  in  other  such  countries  also. 

Hence  those  old  countries  in  which  great  manufactures  devdop, 
based  on  an  exchange  of  the  manufactured  products  with  im- 
ported food,  must  face  the  pos^bility,  nay  the  probability,  of  an 
eventual  revulsion.  Food  will  no  longer  be  obtainable  1^  im- 
portation. Ilie  manufacturing  population  must  then  go  back, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  land.  But  this  population,  under  the 
stimulus  of  plentiful  emi^yment  and  cheap  food,  will  have  be- 
come large,  and  an  endeavor  to  support  it  at  home  will  meet  all 
the  obstacles  of  diminishing  returns  from  land.  The  exam[de  of 
England  is  held  up  as  a  warning.  Her  great  population,  which 
the  country's  own  resources  camiot  possibly  supply  with  food  and 
materials,  is  necessarily  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  and  must  be 
constantiy  uneasy  lest  trade  with  other  countries  may  fail. 

Here  b  much  validity  in  this  train  of  reasoning.  As  put  forth 
by  careful  thinkers,  it  admits  the  prima  facie  loss  from  protection. 
It  would  seem  plain  that  in  the  present  generation  food  is  got 
cheaper  by  foreign  trade,  and  that  the  exchange  of  manufactures 
for  food  b  for  the  time  being  ad%-antageous.  True,  some  of  the 
ardent  protectionists  hesitate  in  this  sort  of  admission,  as  people 
commonly  hesitate  and  minimize  m  concessions  to  their  oppo- 
nents ;  but  the  admission  must  be  made.  It  must  be  admitted, 
also,  that  the  [uvoess  of  checking  the  growth  of  manufactures  by 
>  Sm  *A>t  b  Mid  hi  Clwpter  <2. 1 S. 
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makiDg  foodstuffs  dear  is  a  trying  one.  It  is  a  sacrifice  to  the 
apparently  distant  future,  vUch  in  the  present  generation  must 
be  unpopular.  But  where  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  strong 
and  the  welfare  of  coming  generations  b  prized,  such  sacrifice 
may  be  called  for. 

To  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  controversy  on  Agmrstaat  and 
Industrisalaat  would  pass  the  limits  of  this  book.  The  free 
traders  aver  that  in  a  country  of  great  extent  and  diversified  cli- 
mate like  Germany,  no  such  extreme  development  of  manufactures 
as  in  England  is  to  be  looked  for ;  that  the  probability  of  failure 
of  supplies  from  food-exporting  countries  is  exaggerated;  that 
if  there  comes  eventually  a  check  to  the  exchange  of  manufac- 
tures for  food,  it  will  be  by  no  sudden  disastrous  halt,  but  by  a. 
gradual  process  to  which  industry  and  population  can  adjust 
themsdves;  and  finally  that,  in  the  present,  the  burden  of  im- 
port duties  is  heavy,  and  that  the  chief  beneficiaries  are  a  ameXl 
knot  of  large  landed  proprietors.  The  mtun  econonuc  a^u- 
ment  of  the  protectionists,  as  to  the  future  fiulure  of  food  supfJies, 
raises  a  question  difficult  in  many  directions  —  namely,  bow 
far  it  is  wise  to  go  in  the  restriction  of  immediate  satisfactions 
for  the  sake  of  a  distant  and  more  or  less  uncertain  future.  Shall 
we  now  husband  our  coal  supplies,  which  we  know  to  be  limited  ? 
Or  shall  we  use  them  freely  according  to  present  needs,  partly 
indifferent  to  the  future,  partly  trusting  to  possible  discoveries 
and  improvements  for  other  sources  of  heat  and  power?  Shall 
the  Germans  (and  the  English,  too)  persist  in  a  policy  of  free  trade 
and  of  dependence  on  foragn  countries  for  food  and  materials 
needed  now,  without  speculating  too  inxiously  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  supplies  in  the  uncertain  future?  It  b  easy  to 
err  in  endeavoring  to  provide  too  carefully  for  coming  generations. 
Such  are  some  of  the  large  [woblems  which  the  protective  con- 
troversy presents  in  a  country  like  Germany  —  problems  which 
give  fair  ground  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  involve  con^der- 
ations  much  weightier  than  those  usually  put  forward  by  pro- 
tectionists in  the  United  States. 

§  5.  A  somewhat  different  phase  of  the  tariff  controversy 
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has  appeared  in  England.  There  the  steps  towards  a  muiufac- 
turicg  nation  {Indiotrieataat)  have  been  irrevocably  taken,  and 
the  question  is  as  to  the  best  means  of  remaining  witii  sitfety 
and  prosperity  m  this  far-developed  stage.  It  would  seem  at 
first  ^ght  that  here  a  policy  of  free  trade  alone  is  teniAle.  Yet 
the  reaction  agunst  it  has  appeared  in  En^and  also,  and  not 
without  the  support  of  effective  arguments.  Iliese  arguments, 
so  far  as  they  are  really  of  weight,  ^1  turn  on  the  expediency  of 
reciprocity  arrangemeDts. 

In  the  precedmg  pages  it  has  been  said  more  than  once  that 
esEaggerated  importance  is  cominonly  attached  to  a  country's 
exports.  For  a  country  m  'Esx^and's  ^tuation,  howevo',  there 
is  substantial  ground  for  watching  the  exports  with  special  care 
and  perhaps  with  some  anxiety.  Hiey  are  the  means  for  ob- 
taining indispensable  imports.  The  alternative  of  producing  the 
imports  at  home  —  of  turning  the  labor  and  cafHtal  from  mak- 
ing the  things  exported  to  making  thc^e  now  imported  —  hardly 
exists.  England  must  import;  and  in  order  to  import,  she  must 
export.  Hence  every  event  which  lessens  the  market  for  ex- 
ports must  cause  concern.  Among  those  events  is  the  impo^- 
tion  of  protective  duties  elsewhere.  It  is  a  matter  of  large  con- 
sequence  for  England  to  maintain  in  other  countries  an  open 
market  for  herself.  Hence  the  advocacy  of  imperial  federation 
or  imperial  preference  duties  as  a  means  of  inducmg  the  ookinies 
to  relax,  if  not  to  ^ve  up,  thdr  duties  on  En^ish  goods;  and 
hence  the  advocacy  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  in  England,  as  a 
means  of  chaffering  with  other  countries  in  negotiations  for  the 
reciprocal  reduction  of  tariff  barriers.  In  England,  as  in  Germany 
and  indeed  in  all  countries,  the  vulgar  fallacious  arguments  in 
fitvor  of  protection  play  a  lai^  part  in  the  popuJar  controversy : 
suck  as  increased  employment  for  home  labor,  support  of  domestic 
industry,  tribute  to  fore^ers  in  payments  for  imports,  and  so 
on.  But  these  argumoits  are  more  inadioualy  dangerous  in  Eng- 
land than  anywhere  else.  That  country  depends  for  its  very 
existence  on  manufacturing  industries  which  are  able  to  face  the 
competition  of  the  worid.    It  once  her  own  industries  really  lean 
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on  protectjon  against  foreigners,  ha  kneU  Is  sounded.  TIm  only 
solid  grouod  for  advocating  duties  is  to  enable  the  difdomatists 
to  hi^e  for  lowoed  duties  dsewherc.  And  the  only  ground  for 
prefeTendal  arrsogements  with  the  colonies  is  to  induce  them  to 
admit  Eof^sh  goods  with  no  duties  or  with  lowered  dudes. 

In  its  direct  economic  effects,  the  levy  of  duties  on  imports 
in  retaliation  for  duties  elsewhere  on  a  country's  exports  makes 
the  ^tuation  not  better,  but  worse.  If  Germany  levies  duties 
on  English  goods,  the  advantages  from  the  divimon  of  labor 
between  the  two  countries  are  lessened  by  so  much.  If  Enghuid 
then  levies  duties  on  German  goods,  those  advantages  are  lessened 
by  so  much  more.  If,  indeed,  one  takes  a  Mercantilist  view  of 
forogn  trade  and  assumes  that  its  chief  object  is  to  procure  a  mar- 
l%t  for  the  esports,  then  retaliation  and  redprocity  assume  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  Then  a  country  becomes  always  intent  on  increasing 
its  exports  and  always  uneasy  at  mcrea^ng  its  imports;  sold  then 
it  will  perhaps  consent  to  admit  the  imports  more  freely  only  if 
tempted  by  a  bait  of  selling  exports  more  freely.  So  bng  as  this 
state  of  mind  essts,  there  is  at  least  a  posulnlity  of  securing  an 
eventual  relaxation  of  restrictions  by  first  impo^ng  restrictions. 

What  may  be  the  substantia]  grounds  for  e^>ecting,  in  the 
case  of  England,  a  real  extension  of  international  trade  by  this 
process,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Adam  Smith  remarked  that  this 
matter  was  not  for  the  economist  but  for  that  crafty  and  insidious 
animal  called  the  statesman  or  politidan.  The  stanch  free  traders 
aver  that  other  countries,  and  the  English  colonies  also,  wilt  go 
thor  way  undisturbed  by  retaliatory  duties  or  preferential  offers, 
or  will  malw  conceaaons  that  are  only  nominal ;  and  that  En^and 
herself  will  suffer  at  once  from  her  own  restrictions,  and  in  no  way 
gain  m  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Mercantilist  norions  persist  with  extraordinary  tenacity.  The  im- 
niense  majority  of  persons  think  of  a  reduction  of  duties  not  as  a 
gain  to  their  own  country  but  as  a  favor  shown  to  the  foreigner; 
and  conversely  they  think  of  tariff  reductions  by  foreigners  as 
the  opportunity  to  sell  more  goods  abroad  and  profit  thereby. 

$  6.  Tie  growth  of  protection  during  the  cloung  years  of  the 
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nmeteeath  century  and  the  opening  yeitrs  of  the  twentieth  was 
a  remarkable  phenomenon,  in  view  of  the  weight  of  rational 
opinion  against  most  of  the  arguments  commonly  advanced 
for  it.  During  the  generation  following  the  repeal  of  the  En^ish 
com  laws  in  1846,  the  indications  seemed  to  be  that  free  trade,  or 
at  least  a  great  relaxation  of  customs  barriers,  would  extend  over 
the  civilized  world.  But  in  the  decade  1870-80  the  current 
b^Can  to  turn  the  other  way.  Country  after  country  set  toward 
protection,  and  even  in  En^^and,  the  home  of  free  trade,  signs  of 
reaction  appeared.  The  protectionist  movement  is  exf^cable  on 
various  grounds.  The  growth  of  nationalist  feeling  is  one  im- 
portant cause.  Protection  seems,  to  most  people,  a  "national" 
poUcy,  and  in  fact  is  so,  in  the  sense  of  causing  exchanges  to  be 
made  within  a  country  rather  than  between  countries.  The 
principle  of  free  trade  has  a  certain  coamopolitan  flavor,  and  as- 
sumes as  well  as  promotes  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  among 
the  nations.  Another  cause  has  been  the  breakdown  of  the 
British  school  of  political  economy,  and  the  admitted  need  of  a 
tboro  reconstruction  of  economic  theory.  This  has  promoted 
skepticism  as  to  free  trade,  which  was  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  that  school ;  altho  no  part  of  the  system  of  the  older  economists 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  criticism  better  than  their  reason- 
ing about  international  trade.  Still  another  cause  has  been  the 
competition  of  oversea  countries  with  the  agricultural  producers 
of  the  Qintinent.  The  landed  interest  there,  formeriy  indifferent 
or  hostile  to  duties,  has  joined  in  the  demand  for  protection  agunst 
underselling  foreigners.  At  all  events,  during  the  generation  pre- 
ceding the  Great  War  a  wave  of  protection  succeeded  the  previous 
one  of  free  trade. 

§  7.  Is  the  United  States  a  severely  protective  tariff  was 
maintuned  for  half  a  century  after  the  Civil  War.  The  finan- 
cial exigendes  of  the  war  caused  high  duties  to  be  levied,  and  in 
subsequent  years  these  were  ret^ned.  A  rigid  and  all-inclusive 
system  of  protection  grew  up,  and  persisted  without  serious 
modification  (barring  a  brief  reaction  in  1894-97)  until  1913, 
when  a  considerable  general  reduction  of  duties  was  made. 
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Tbe  ecoDomic  effects  of  this  system  it  is  impossiUe  to  follow 
empirically.  We  have  seen  that  its  effects  on  tbe  terms  of  inter- 
national exchange  are  so  interwoven  with  those  of  other  factors 
that  no  unraveling  is  possible.  Even  more  baffling  is  the  task 
of  following  or  measuring  its  effects  on  general  prosperity.  The 
protectionists,  on  this  subject  as  on  the  rate  of  wageS)  have 
preached  and  protested  that  all  good  things  come  from  their 
tariff.  Such  talk  results  naturally  froAi  tbe  exigencies  of  parti- 
san conflict  and  the  need  of  simple  arguments  for  the  mass  of 
voters.  So  loud  and  perastent  has  been  the  talk  that  for  many 
persons,  even  for  many  who  are  not  unintelligent  or  uneducated, 
it  has  become  an  article  of  faith  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
rests  on  the  protective  tariff.  Yet  there  is  no  greater  delusion. 
A  multitude  of  factors  explain  our  general  welfare  —  vast  re- 
sources, a  far-spread  division  of  labor  within  the  country,  a  free, 
active,  and  intelligent  population.'  Has  not  tbisNorth  American 
region  been  for  centuries,  under  all  sorts  of  economic  and  political 
conditions,  the  envy  of  the  world?  But  to  trace  in  detail  the 
part  played  by  any  one  factor  in  promoting  or  retarding  the  en- 
viable outcome  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Certain  it  is  that,  so  far 
as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  we  must  rely  chiefly  on  general  reason- 
ing. The  first  and  obvious  effect  of  protection  is  to  turn  industry 
into  less  advantageous  channds ;  and  there  is,  in  my  judgment, 
no  good  case  to  rebut  this  genera!  conclusion  and  to  establish  a 
balance  of  gain,  from  such  a  tariff  system  as  the  United  States 
has  had  since  the  Civil  War. 

Yet  it  should  be  said  that  on  many  articles  tbe  duties  were 
but  nominal.  These  are  the  articles  which  were  made  as  cheaply 
within  the  country,  and  (competition  being  active)  were  sold  as 
cheaply.  The  mere  imposition  of  a  duty  does  not  raise  prices. 
It  does  so  only  if  a  foreign  supply  is  cut  off  and  a  more  expen- 
sive domestic  supply  is  thereby  induced,  or  a  domestic  monopoly 
fostered.  The  extent  to  which  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  the  tariff  system  is  vastly  ex- 
aggerated by  the  protectionists.  One  would  suppose,  from  their 
doleful  predictions,  that  not  a  chimney  would  smoke  but  for 
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the  tariff.  Id  furt,  the  United  States  is  certain  to  be  a  great  man- 
ufacturing country  under  any  conditions.  So  much  ia  assured 
by  its  wonderful  resources  of  coal  and  minenUs  and  by  the  ingoitt- 
ity  and  enterprise  of  its  people.  Its  comparative  advantage  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  agriculture.  But  this  same  consideration 
indicates  that  the  hee  traders  went  too  tax  in  sacrilang  ill  effects 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  protective  ^stem.  It  did  not  change  tbe 
course  of  industry  as  hr  as  their  diaiges  implied.  Tbe  oountiy 
would  be  prosperous,  and  would  have  greatly  divosfied  industries, 
without  a  high  tariff  as  certainly  as  with  it. 

$8.  Tbe  condititnts  on  which  depends  the  maintwiance  of 
manufactures  in  a  country  like  the  United  States  deserve  a  mo- 
muat's  consideration.  Agriculture  still  remains  the  dominant 
industry,  tho  not  as  immouncedly  so  as  in  fonna  times.  Some 
manufoctuies  alwa>'s  have  existed  wle  by  side  with  agrtcuhiire, 
from  the  \try  necessities  of  the  case,  "niese  [Hodace  wfaat  we 
have  called  domestic  commodities  —  those  not  subject  to  loiagB 
competitiui  in  any  event.  It  is  the  maouEactures  wfaoae  famfacts 
could  conceivably  be  supplied  by  importation  that  alMie  pujurt 
the  tariff  pnUens.  With  the  cfaeapemng  (rf  tnmsportatioB  and 
the  cfumUiDg  away  oi  spedal  national  ways  and  prejiMfioes.  the 
range  of  these  potentially  eoo^ietithie  manubctnres  is  pntiaUy 
widening.  Iliey  can  maintain  tbenodves,  in  a  state  of  fwadom, 
CHtly  if  they  have  as  gnat  a  conpaiative  advantage  aa  agiiCTdUuc 
Tbey  can  hold  their  own  against  faieigaeis  only  if  thev  Umr  is 
wturt  effectiw  in  the  same  degree  as  labor  in  agrinlbae  is;  or  if 
they  can  get  labor  on  nmamltycfae^)  tens.  Labor  mny  be  aoee 
cflective.  chhcr  if  tbe  natinal  cowfitioBS  aie  advmBtacemm,  or 
tf  the  labor  is  inteUigeBtly  dfaccted  and  ^ffied;  and  these 
are  obvioosly  the  fcivb  of  advantage  icdly  to  be  de»cd. 
Both  caaaa  of  advamage  — MtHal  Rsowees  awl  'il  rgii  ■   i 
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of  climate  and  bcmI,  depends  also  on  agricultural  machinery, 
vell-eelected  seeds,  cheap  transportation  to  the  lulway  and  by 
the  railway.  The  exportation  of  some  manufactures  (or  things 
classed  in  our  statistics  as  manufactures),  such  as  copper  and 
Wosene  oil,  depends  on  the  same  combination  —  natural  re- 
sources and  skill.  But  in  many  manufactures  which  are  eiqmrted 
the  advantage  seems  to  be  in  skill  only.  Such  are  sewing  ma- 
chines, agricultural  implements,  dectrical  apparatus,  locomotives. 
These  are  simply  made  better,  or  are  made  more  cheaply  thru 
better  machinery,  because  of  Yankee  ingenuity.  And  there  are 
many  manufacturing  industries  which,  while  they  do  not  e^wrt 
heavily,  have  complete  possession  of  tbe  domestic  field  for  the 
same  reason,  and  are  not  in  danger  of  competition  from  imports ; 
such  as  boots  and  shoes,  pressed  ^assware,  the  commoner  grades 
of  cotton  goods.  It  is  these  moDufactures,  quite  able  to  face 
fordgn  competition,  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  carry 
on  with  real  profit;  and  their  range,  as  already  stated,  is  wider 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  common  assertions  of  both 
protectionists  and  free  traders. 

Tbe  usual  cause  of  advantage  in  manufactures  is  better  ma- 
cluQery  and  methods.  Take  the  case  of  the  shoe  manufacture, 
which  has  been  dted  as  one  of  our  efficient  and  independent 
industries.  Shoes  ore  not  imported;  they  are  beginning  to  be 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  Americans  have  taken 
the  lead  in  the  invention  and  perfection  of  machinery  for  making 
tbem.  But  machinery  can  be  bought  or  copied.  The  Germans, 
periiaps,  can  copy  it,  and  then,  working  it  with  cheaper  labor,  can 
undersdl  the  Americans.  This  is  often  true  of  the  Germans, 
or  at  least  was  so ;  they  have  been  good  imitators,  tho  slow  orig- 
inators. It  is  said  that  American  steel  skates,  devised  and  per- 
fected in  tbe  United  States,  were  copied  to  tbe  smallest  detiul 
in  Germany,  and  then,  being  made  there  with  cheaper  labor,  were 
imported  into  this  country  again.  This  sort  of  imitation  is  not 
always  possiUe ;  smce  for  the  operation  of  machinery  a  force  of 
intelligent  and  skillful  mechanics  is  often  as  necessary  as  the 
machinoy  itself,  and  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure.    But  the 
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thing  is  posdble,  if  not  always,  at  least  in  many  cases;  and  tbe 
more  so  if  machinery  becomes  automatic.  The  salvation  of  the 
industry  then  is,  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  incessantly 
to  improve  machinery.  Constant  progress  is  the  condition  ot 
nift'nt<^''>ing  the  comparative  advantage.  Once  the  same  methods 
—  that  is,  the  same  effectiveness  of  labor  —  prevail  the  world 
over,  and  the  country  where  wages  are  lower  can  sell  cheaper.' 

It  is  commonly  stud  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  have 
an  advantage  in  those  manufactures  where  machinery  is  much 
used.  This  b  true ;  but  the  real  explanation  is  not  often  (^ven. 
The  mere  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  does  not  give  an  advan- 
tage. Machinery  represents  only  one  way  of  applying  labor. 
It  is  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  to  a  greater  degree  or  in 
a  more  ingenious  way  that  enables  the  output  to  be  comparatively 
cheap,  even  tho  the  wages  of  laborers  be  high.  In  those  indus- 
tries which  are  adapted  to  the  machine  processes,  American  labor 
is  liJcdy  to  be  more  efficient.  Which  those  industries  are,  cannot 
be  settled  by  any  rule.  The  march  of  invention  is  irr^^ular. 
Sometimes  Americans  take  the  lead,  sometimes  Englishmen, 
sometimes  Germans  or  Frenchmen.  It  is  proverbial  that  Amer- 
icans have  a  more  than  creditable  record  in  this  sort  of  compe- 
tition ;  and  the  economic  corollary  is  that  they  do  wdU  to  confine 
their  manufacturing  activity  to  those  industries  in  which  they 
seem  able  to  keep  in  the  van. 

In  some  cases  in  the  recent  history  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  process  of 
getting  the  lead  seems  to  have  been  promoted  by  protection. 
That  is,  protection  to  young  industries  has  been  successfully 
applied.  The  object  has  been  attained  by  a  rude,  blundering, 
expensive  method ;  but  in  fairness  we  must  grant  that  attuned 
it  has  been.  The  silk  manufacture  has  already  been  cited  as 
an  example.  Possibly  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  presents 
another.    But  this  latter  case  is  more  doubtful,  because  the 

I  Thia  holds  tnw,  that  ia,  of  0117  .ona  induatiy.  If  aU  induatriea  had  tJw  Bam* 
methoda  and  the  same  effidenoy  the  world  over,  there  Tould  preeumably  be  no 
dISerencee  in  waste,  and  henoe  no  tntdinc  advantate  for  any  one  oountry  beosuia 
of  ohe^ieT  labor.     IntematloDal  tntde  would  then  omu*.    Gp.  ChaptM  S^  |  >• 
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question  always  arises  whether  such  an  industry,  not  really  new 
to  the  country  (as  was  the  silk  manufacture),  would  probaUy 
have  grown  to  independence  under  any  circumstances.  The 
steady  increase  and  thickening  of  population  and  the  growing 
scarcity  of  free  land  tend  in  any  event  to  bring  about  a  develop- 
ment of  other  than  agricultural  industry.  The  great  streams 
of  immigration  and  the  altered  conditions  of  labor  supply  thereby 
brought  about  strei^hen  still  more  this  tendency.  The  tariff 
system,  even  where  it  may  seem  to  have  acted  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection to  young  industries,  has  often  but  quickened  development 
which  would  have  come  soon  enough  without  it. 

§  9.  Making  all  possible  allowances  for  the  various  ways  in 
i^ch  the  initial  burden  has  been  offset  in  the  United  States, 
there  probably  re.mains  a  heavy  debit  balance  against  protec- 
tion, thru  the  creation  of  industries  dependent  upon  it.  These 
present  the  problem,  always  difficult,  of  the  claims  of  vested 
interests.  No  one  would  propose  that  persons  who  bad  in  good 
faith  made  great  investments  in  plant,  on  the  reasonable  supposi- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the  protective  policy,  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  protection  suddenly  and  without  notice.  It  is  true 
that  their  own  statements  regarding  the  rates  of  duty  which  they 
"need"  are  always  exaggerated,  and  that  a  much  greater  reduc- 
tion is  usually  feasible,  without  real  breakage,  than  they  are  willing 
to  admit.  None  the  less  breakage  is  to  be  avoided.  The  reaction 
against  protection,  if  it  should  come,  ought  to  proceed  by  gradual 
and  tentative  steps.  This  sort  of  consideration,  however,  need 
not  be  shown  with  regard  to  many  raw  materiab,  in  produdng 
which  no  considerable  plant  is  needed.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
wool,  on  which  the  United  States  long  maintained  a  heavy  duty, 
not  defensible  on  any  solid  economic  ground.  The  Tariff  Act  of 
1894  was  wisely  framed  so  far  as  it  abolbhed  once  for  all  the 
wool  duty ;  this  was  the  one  bold  step  taken  in  that  unfortunate 
and  short-lived  measure.  Tlic  wool  duty  was  again  abolished 
in  1913,  and  at  the  same  time  coal,  lumber,  hides,  and  other 
materials  were  made  free  of  duty. 

Id  this  review  of  the  tariff  problem  nothing  has  been  siud  of 
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Bome  of  its  more  obvious  bad  aq>ects  —  tbe  jsessoK  of  interested 
producers  to  obtain  measures  favtoable  to  themaelves,  the  contri- 
butions of  a  senu-Gomipt  character  to  party  chests,  the  log  rolling 
by  whicb  each  le^slator  strives  in  the  general  scramUe  to  secure 
duties  that  will  be  (^  benefit,  or  at  least  will  be  thought  (^  benefit, 
to  his  own  constituents.  The  tendency  in  popular  government 
for  each  representative  to  iH>ess  the  real  or  supposed  interests  <^ 
his  spedal  constituents  is  the  greatest  evil  of  democracy.  It  has 
been  experienced  to  the  full  in  tariff  le^alation.  But  it  appears 
in  many  directions,  in  things  good  as  well  as  in  things  doubtful  — 
in  education,  harbor  improvements,  tbe  postal  service,  pnUic 
control  of  rulways  and  other  industries.  Something  of  the  sort 
must  be  faced  whenever  the  state  undertakes  to  direct  and  regulate 
matters  of  immediate  economic  consequence.  We  must  ke^ 
in  mind  chiefly  the  geaeral  outcome,  under  such  working  conditions 
as  the  existing  state  of  political  machinery  miJ»^  possiUe;  and 
horn  this  point  of  view  the  question  of  protection  also  must  be 
judged. 

Book  IV 


On  dw  fbtdgn  aaiaaigea,  aee  G.  J.  Gosdm.  Tit  Tktoni  tf  Urn  Farwitm 
&c«aivst  (last  ed.,  1901);  G.  CUr,  The  A  B  C  t^  dm  FartifA  g*>l»-f. 
aS95):  H.  Witben.  jrawy.eiaivMf  (1913) ;  mnd.  ntost  detailed  aDd  idned, 
A.  C  Wlutaker,  fonifA  EvAmtfu  (1919).  AH  tbeae  books  give  attoitioa 
primarify  aod  alinaat  enluanly  to  die  foragn  enchangn  bUwmi  comttriq 
haviag  die  gM  standard.  Od  intautiDoal  tmfe,  the  dtaptm  in  J.  S.  iBMt 
Prmdfim  if  HMtinl  Eamom^.  Book  III,  Ch^itcr  17  MfL,  tho  in  aamt 
parts  unduly  eUborated.  are  still  unsuipaaaed.  A  good  KtodBn  iilaU.MLnt, 
^oMot  too  oMnpact,  is  in  C  F.  Bastable,  Tie  Theory  tftmUm^iomtd  Trwde 
(4th  ed..  1908).  A  mathematical  tRabnent  is  in  three  papcts  by  F.  T. 
fidgewoitfa,  "The  Theiwy  o<  IntctnatHBal  VahKS,"  in  the  Bamamk  Jatnd, 

VoL  IV  asw). 

JJotwitlwIaMRBg  the  ■>■■  i<  Etantve  on  &«e  trade  awl  praCaetiaa.  M 
book  oimn  the  tnatiuimy  satirfaebn)y.  H.  Fkscett,  Frm  Timdi  md 
A  ,1  .-I  pnac)  .^*-,T[n..j„p|fypr,.,^,i^nif,— y^frp^lTarirandirfnf-f 
the  cndtr  protectionist  faBacies.  H.  G.  Brawn,  /irtiinift'awif  Trmde  an^ 
Btehmmft  (1914),  pws  a  food  coMpact  *xpamtiom  d  the  fciei^  cxdMaRa 
aad  OT  tne  pnacqaes  unuei^paf  the  tvV  controvvny.  ^i  mJit  vg^Bcst 
far  prateetiaa  is  m  R.  SeUftr.  friiftiit  w>d  FnikwmU  (OKi,  a  book  km 
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mariea  d  infOTmatioii,  is  a  protecdcmist  bode  by  another  Austrum,  J.  Grunsel, 
EctMtomic  Pnlectumum  (Engl,  tnuulation,  1916).  Two  books  of  my  own  are : 
Som»  AtpeeU  of  the  Tariff  QuaUan  (2d  ed.,  1918),  wluch  takes  up  the  main 
questicms  cd  principle  and  illustrates  in  detail  their  application  to  the  industrial 
devdopment  in  the  United  States ;  and  Free  Trade,  Th*  Tariff  and  Rteiyneity 
(1919),  a  collection  of  essi^. 

On  the  tariff  history  of  the  United  States,  E.  Stanwood,  Ameriean  Tariff 
Coitlrotenut  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1903),  a  narrative  aiccount  of  l^is- 
ladon  and  discussion  by  a  protectionist;  and  my  <nm  Tariff  Hidoiy  cf  ike 
United  State*  (ed.  of  1914).  W.  J.  Ashley,  The  Tariff  Problem  (1903),  atatea 
the  views  of  British  "tariff  refonnws,"  *>.,  <ji  those  who  advocate  a  modi- 
fication of  Great  Britain's  free  trade  policy ;  A.  C.  Pigou,  PnleeHte  and 
Prrferential  Import  Ihitiee,  leans  the  other  way.  On  the  German  debates  td 
1900-10,  see,  among  others,  L.  Pohle,  DeuUehland  am  Seheidewege  (1902),  and 
A.  Wagner,  Agrar-  wid  Induetrieilaat  (1902),  both  in  favor  of  protection  U>r 
agriculture;  and  on  the  other  side,  L.  Brentano,  Die  Sekredien  dee  Indue- 
trietlaaU  (1901),  and  H.  Dietid,  Wdtwirttchajt  wid  VMxwrirbKht^  (1900). 
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